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TO  THE   READER. 


Thk  Iste  EiKiAK  AtXiX  Foe.  vho  wna  the  husbiuid  or  m;  oa\j  (baghtar, 
tlw  aon  of  my  eldest  brother,  and  more  ilian  a  bod  to  my^elr,  in  his  long-om- 
tioued  ood  aSectioiutp  oWrviuice  of  everj  iluty  to  me, — under  bd  impres- 
■us  that  ho  mi^t  be  called  suddenly  from  the  world,  wrote  (just  befw* 
he  loft  his  home  in  Fordbam,  for  Ilie  last  time,  on  the  !9th  of  Suae,  1849) 
requests  ihnt  the  Re».  Rufiis  W.  Oriswold  aliould  aot  as  hiA  literary  Execu- 
tor, anil  superintend  the  publication  of  his  works  ', — and  that  N.  P.  Willis, 
Esq.,  chriuld  write  noch  obserTaUons  upon  his  life  and  character,  as  he  might 
deem  suitable  lo  addresB  (o  thinking  men,  in  vindication  of  hia  memory, 

Tliese  requests  he  made  with  less  hesitation,  and  with  confideoce  that  they 
would  Ik  fulfilled,  from  his  knowledge  of  these  gentlemen  ;  and  he  many 
timet  expressed  a  gratification  of  such  an  opportunity  of  ileciiledly  and  une- 
quivocally cerljfying  his  respect  for  the  literary  judgment  and  integrity  of 
Mr.  Oriswold,  with  whom  his  personal  relations, -On  account  of  some  uohappj 
misunderstanding,  had  for  years  been  interrupted. 

Id  (his  edition  of  my  son's  works,  which  is  published  for  my  benefit,  it  ia 
k  great  pleasure  for  me  to  thank  Mr.  Qriawold  and  Mr.  Willis  for  their 
prompt  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  dying  poet,  in  labors,  which  de- 
manded much  lime  and  attention,  and  which  they  have  priionned  witliout 
■nr  other  recompense  than  the  happiness  which  rewards  acta  of  duty  and 
tindncse.  I  add  to  these  erpressions  of  gratitude  to  them,  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  J.  R.  Lowell.  Esquire,  for  hia  notices  of  Mr.  Poe's  genius  and  wri- 
tiiun  which  are  here  published. 
^  MARIA  CLEMM. 
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EDGAR  A.    POE,* 


The  sttuBtion  of  Americaa  lilerature  is  bdoidbIous.  It  has  no  centre^  or, 
if  it  bare,  it  is  like  tliut  of  the  apherc  of  HemiG^  It  ii  divided  into  maiiy 
sjHtems,  each  reTolving  rounil  its  several  sun.  and  often  preeeDling  to  tbs 
tvst  oqIj  the  funt  glimmer  of  a  milk'Uiil  w&tor  wn;.  Out  capital  city,  iui> 
like  London  or  Paris,  is  not  a.  great  central  heart,  from  which  life  and  vigor 
radi&te  to  the  eitcenuties,  but  resemliles  more  nn  isolated  umbilicus,  stuck 
dona  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  BDemicg  rather  to  tell 
a  legend  of  former  UBefulneeB  than  to  serve  any  present  need.  Boston,  New 
York,  Fliiladelphia.  eadi  haa  its  literature  almoEt  more  distinct  Iban  those 
of  the  diflereiit  dialects  of  Oermany  ;  and  the  Yoiidj;  Queen  of  the  West 
I  liM  llso  one  of  her  ovu,  of  vliich  loiiie  articulate  rutuur  barely  haa  reaehed 
Bi  dwetlen  by  the  Atlantic. 

FaAl^  Ihiere  is  no  task  more  difiicull  than  the  just  criticism  of  cotempo- 
mj  liMntura  It  is  even  more  gmlcful  to  give  pmiae  where  it  is  needed 
tiklB  whero  it  is  deserved,  and  friendiMp  eo  oflcii  ticducea  the  iron  slyliia  of 
JmIkxi  into  a  vague  9ouri^,  that  she  ivrites  «bat  seems  rather  like  an  epi- 
tqih  than  a  criticism.  Yet  if  praise  be  given  sa  on  alms,  we  could  not  drop 
■o  polsMtoua  a  one  inlo  any  man's  hat.  The  critic's  ink  may  suffer  equslly 
bvn  too  large  an  infusion  of  nulgalU  or  of  sugar.  But  it  is  easier  to  be 
ganaroBS  tlian  lo  be  just,  and  n'o  might  readily  put  hilh  in  that  fabulous 
dinotion  to  the  hiding-place  of  trutli.  did  we  Judge  from  the  amount  of  wa- 
tewbicih  tre  usually  End  miied  with  lU 

Remarkable  experiences  are  usually  confined  to  the  inner  Ufe  of  Imagina- 
tin  men.  bot  Mr.  Foe's  biography  displays  a  vicissitude  and  peculiarity  of  in- 
Iwait  ■oeh  fts  is  rarely  met  with.  'niebCkpriogof  aromaiRic  marriugo.and 
lift  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  AUan,  a  wealthy  Vir- 
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ginr'aa,  whose  buiren  marriage-bed  eeemcd  Ihe  womintj  of  a  Urge  eatate  to 
the  yonng  poet,  Unving  rereived  n  clasBical  cduoition  in  Englnnd,  he  i*- 
tanied  liomi^  and  entered  tho  TTniverBitj'  of  Virginia,  where,  nHer  an  (uttran-,^ 
giDt  course,  fullowed  bj  refonnatiun  at  tlie  last  Bitremity,  he  vnsgraduBtM 
irith  tbe  higlmat  lionorB  of  his  cLbsb.  Then  came  a  boyish  attempt  to  jeH 
the  (biiiioes  of  the  ioBnrgent  Greeks,  which  ended  at  St.  Peter»bur^^wh«i 
be  got  into  dlfficullii»  through  want  uf  a  passport,  from  whjdi  he  mu  la^ 
caed  b;  the  American  codbuI,  and  Bcnt  home.  He  now  entered  the  miliivf ' 
acadent;  at  We«t  Point,  fU^  which  he  obtBined  a  dismisfial  oo  bearit^  at 
the  lurtfa  of  a  eon  to  his  adopted  father,  by  a  eeeond  marriage,  on  eT<M 
which  cut  oif  hia  expectations  as  an  heir.  Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Allan,  in  wIuM 
will  hn  name  was  not  mentioned,  soon  after  relieved  him  of  all  doubt 
regard,  and  he  committed  himself  at  once  tonulhotship  for  n  support  Pi«- 
Tiously  to  this,  however,  he  had  published  (in  1B27]  a  Hmatl  volume  of 
poems,  which  soon  ran  through  three  editions,  and  eidted  high  expectations 
of  its  author's  futore  distiiictioo  in  the  minis  of  many  competent  judges. 

That  no  certain  augury  can  be  drawn  from  a  poet's  eurtieet  lispingB  theie 
are  instances  enough  to  prove.  Shakspeare's  Grid  poems,  though  brimfitl  of 
vigor  and  youth  and  ^c(nresqnene»<,  give  but  a  very  bint  promise  of  tti* 
directness,  condensation  and  overflowing  moral  of  his  malurer  worltii.  per 
bqis.  howeTcr,  Sbnktpure  i«  hardly  a  case  in  point,  him  "  Venus  and  A  Jodu* 

having  been  puhlished,  we  believe,  in  his  twenty-niiOi  year.  Milton's  Latin 
verses  show  tenderness,  a  fine  eye  for  nature,  and  a  delicate  apprecialion  of 
daasio  modeb,  but  give  no  hint  of  the  author  of  a  new  style  in  poattji 
Fope'i  youthful  pieces  have  all  the  sing-song,  wholly  nnrelieved  by  tbA  ~~ 
tering  mal^ity  and  eloquent  iireUgion  of  bis  later  productions.  ~ 
oatlow  namby-pamby  died  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  vigoroos  and  Original 
Bias  which  he  aflerwarda  dinpUyed.  We  have  never  thought  tbnt  the 
lost  more  in  the  "  mnrTellaus  boy,"  Chatterlon,  than  a  very  ingenious 
tw  of  obscure  and  antiquated  duloeas.  Where  he  becomes  original  (aa  it 
called)  tho  interest  of  mgeoui^  ceases  and  he  becomes  stupid. 
NVbite's  promisea  were  endorsed  by  the  respectable  name  of  Mr,  ~ 
bnt  sin«1y  with  no  authority  fiam  Apollo.  Tliey  liave  the  merit  r 
tional  piety,  which,  to  our  mind,  if  altered  at  all.  had  been  le<ia  objectii 
in  this  retired  cJosct  of  a  disry,  and  in  the  sober  raiment  of  prose.  Th«j 
not  doleh  hold  of  the  memory  with  tbe  drowning  pertinacity  of  Watla  ; 
ther  have  they  the  interest  of  his  occasional  simple,  lucky  beauty. 
baviog  ftirtunately  been  rescued  by  his  hnmble  station  from  the  co 
tnig  society  of  the  "  best  models"  wrote  well  and  naturally  from  the 
Had  he  bMn  miforlunate  enough  to  have  had  an  cilucnied  laalo,  we  sb 
have  had  a  series' of  poems  from  which,  as  from  his  lottum,  we  eonld  sift 
and  there  a  kernel  from  '^e  mass  of  chofT,  Coleridge's  yonlhful  eflbrta 
no  promise  whatever  of  that  poetical  genius  which  prodneed  fil  once 
wildest,  tenderest,  most  original  and  most  purely  imaginative  poetni 
n  times,    Bynm's  "Hours  of  Idleness"  would  never  find  a 
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except  from  nn  intrepid  and  inderalijfnble  curiosity.  In  WordawDrtli'B  first 
jnei\ii\mgs  there  in  but  u  dim  fmrrbcxlin^  of  llie  creator  of  an  em.  From 
Soutlie/'s  early  poems,  a  anCer  aagarj  might  have  been  druvn.  Thtij  sliuir 
tlie  patient  iDventigator,  the  dose  student  of  bi»Iorjr,  and  the  unwearied 
explorer  of  (he  l>eautie<!  of  predecesBors,  but  tboy  give  no  lusiininceB  of  a 
nuui  who  should  add  aught  to  stock  uf  housebuld  words,  or  to  the  tiirer  ajid 
tnore  (acred  delights  of  the  fire-aide  ot  the  arbor.  The  earliest  specimens  of 
Shellej'B  poetic  miod  alreadj,  also,  ^ve  tokens  of  tbat  ethereal  subliuui' 
Ikm  in  whirh  the  spirit  seems  t«  soar  abore  the  regions  of  words,  bnt 
IcBves  its  bvly,  the  verse,  to  be  entombed,  vilhout  hope  of  resurrection,  ID 
a  mass  of  tbem.  Conley  is  generaQj  instanced  oa  a  wooder  of  precocitj. 
But  his  early  insipidities  show  only  a  capacity  for  rbyming  and  for  the 
metrical  arnuigement  of  cerlain  conventional  combinalions  of  words,  a  ca- 
pacity wholly  dependent  on  a  delicate  phyaiirB]  orgnnimtion.  and  an  unhappy 
memory.  An  early  poem  is  only  remarkable  wben  it  displays  an  eSjrt  of 
raumt.  and  the  rudest  verses  in  which  we  can  trace  some  conception  of  the 
ends  of  poetry,  are  worth  all  t]ie  miracles  of  smooth  juvenile  vvrsification. 
A  school-boy.  ore  would  say,  might  acquire  the  regular  see««w  of  Pope 
merely  by  an  association  with  the  motion  of  the  play-giound  tilL 

Mr.  Poe's  early  productions  show  that  he  conld  see  Ibmugb  tlie  verve  to 
(he  spirit  beneath,  and  that  he  alrendy  Lad  a  feeling  tbat  all  the  life  and 
grace  of  the  one  must  depend  on  Bud  be  modulated  by  the  Will  of  the  other. 
We  call  tliem  tbe  moat  remwknble  boyish  poems  that  we  liave  ever  read. 
We  know  of  none  tliaC  can  compare  with  them  for  maturity  of  purpose,  and 
a  nice  iuider«tanding  of  the  e<fect«  of  language  and  metres  Sucb  pieces  are 
only  Tdlusble  when  they  display  what  we  csji  only  express  by  tlie  contm- 
diclorv  phrase  of  Innalt  ttperifnce.  We  copy  one  of  the  sliorter  poems, 
wiitteo  when  the  author  was  only  fourteen.  There  is  a  little  dimness  in  the 
filling  ap,  but  (he  grace  and  symmelry  of  the  outline  are  Hueb  as  few  poeU 
•rer  attain.    There  is  a  smack  of  ambroeia  about  it. 


Tbj' Nnlod  aLn  hsvtj  bn 
To  Ilia  Btory  ili«l  wsm 
And  IbA  |raiiil4ur  thsi 
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It  ia  the  tendeiiey  of  the  joung  poet  that  impresaes  ns.  Hero  ia  no  "  wJUl' 
Bring  ncorn,"  no  heart  "blighlod"  ere  it  bos  Bafely  got  into  ils  (eens,  iroi 
the  ilrairing'room  Bansculotun  which  Bjron  had  brought  intovogii&  All 
B  lympid  and  serene,  with  a  pleasBnt  dash  of  the  Greeli  Helicon  in  il,  ~ 
melgd/of  the  whuIe,loa,ia  remarkable.  It  U  not  of  that  kind  whidi  can  b« 
damofiBtnited  arithmetically  upon  Iha  lips  of  the  fingera.  It  ia  of  that 
•orl  vtudi  the  inner  ear  alone  con  esdmati!.  It  bcgtob  siiflpte,  like  a  G-reeik 
column,  bacauM  of  its  perfeotiDn.  In  a  poem  named  "  Ligeia,"  under  i 
title  be  intended  to  poreonify  the  muaic  of  nature,  oar  boj-poct  jptea  na  tb* 
'  '  a  picture  : 

LigeH !  LiiiPiN  • 


n  tiip  ualit  xilk  iilifU 

eious];  silent,  appreciated  the  high  merit  of  thei«  and  similar  pasaagea,  auj 
4rew  a  proud  bort>scape  for  their  autboi'. 

Ur.  Foe  bad  that  indescribable  something  which  men  have  agreed  ti 
gmita.  No  man  cou!d  over  I«U  us  predselj  vhat  it  iti,  and  yet  tbera  ■ 
none  who  is  not  inevitably  aware  of  its  presence  and  its  power.  Let  ti ' 
mithe  and  contort  itself  as  it  may.  it  has  no  nuch  magnetiam.  Laiger  ol 
bone  and  sinew  it  may  be,  but  the  wings  are  wanting.  Talent  sticks  fkat  ti 
sarth,  Mid  its  most  perfect  works  Iiare  sliD  one  font  of  clay.  Qeniusel 
kindred  with  the  very  workings  of  Nature  herselt  bo  that  a  sunset  shall  vtm 
like  a  quolalim  from  Dante  or  Uilton,  and  if  Shakapeare  be  read  in  the  to; 
presence  of  the  sea  ilFelf,  liis  venes  rthall  but  «eem  nobler  for  the  sablini 
mticiem  of  ocean.  Talent  may  make  friendu  for  Itself  but  only  genia 
can  give  la  its  creations  (he  dirine  power  of  winning  love  and  reneratiai 
Enlbusiaam  cannot  cling  to  what  itself  is  Qnenlhuaiiutic.  nor  will  he  eve 
have  disciples  wbo  has  not  himself  impulsive  leal  enough  to  be  a  disciple 
Great  wlla  are  allied  to  madness  only  inasmuch  as  thej  b 
carried  away  by  their  demon,  while  I.ilent  keeps  him.  as  rnracukus  did, 
■ecaroly  prisoned  in  the  pommel  of  ila  sword.  To  the  eye  of  geniua,  tb* 
Teil  of  the  ([Mritnal  world  is  over  rent  asunder,  that  it  may  perceive  tl 
■  of  good  and  evil  who  throng  continoally  around  it.  No  man 
'e  talent  ever  fliuig  his  inbtinnd  nt  the  dcril. 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Poe  bud  genius,  wo  do  not  mean  to  ?ay  that  he  b 
prodoeed  evidence  of  the  highe*!.    Bm.  to  <my  tliat  he  poueues  it  at  all  i| 
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to  Bay  that  be  needs  odIj  leal.  bdnslTj,  and  a  reverence  Airllie  trust  reposod 
in  bim,  to  nchleire  the  proudest  Iriuinphs  and  the  greenest  laurole.  If  wb 
may  believe  the  LonginuMs  and  Aristotlea  of  our  newspapers,  we  hove 
quite  too  rnan^r  geniuBea  of  the  loftitut  order  (o  render  a  place  among  (hem  M 
all  desirable,  wheaier  for  its  hardness  of  attMnment  or  its  seclusion.  The 
highest  peak  of  our  Parnassus  is,  according  to  tJiese  gentlemen.  \ij  tar  the 
mtal  IhickJy  settled  portion  of  the  muntry,  acircutnstouccwhidiniuat  make 
il  an  uncomfortable  residence  fur  individuals  of  a  poetical  temperament  if 
lore  of  solitude  be,  as  immemDrial  tradition  asserts,  a  necessary  part  of  their 
idioayneraay. 

,Mt,  Poc  hag  two  of  thu  prime  qunlitjeaof  genius,  a  faculty  ot  vigorous  jet 
minute  aunljaiajffiJa  wonderful  fecundity  of  imagSiaGdtL~"The  first  of  tbew 
~  EicnltieB  is  us  necdfol  to  the  artist  in  vionls,  aa  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  to 
the  artl«t  in  colors  or  in  stone.    This  enables  him  to,  conceive  tmly.  la  main- 

gronpe,  fiUa  up,  and  colors.  Eotli  (^"tJiese  Mr.  I'oe'Eas  c(ieplByeirwitE~aIp- 
"gldV  iBIUbctnesB  in  his  proee  workii,  the  last  predominating  in  his  earlier 
tales,  and  tbefirat  io  hii  later  ones.  In  judging  of  the  merit  of  an  author,  and 
aaaigning  him  his  niche  among  our  household  goda,  we  have  a  right  to  regard 
him  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  to  measure  bim  by  our  own  itanJard. 
But,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  power  displayed  in  his  works,  we  mnst  be 
governed  by  his  own  design,  and,  placing  them  by  the  side  of  his  own  ideal, 
find  how  much  in  wanting.  We  difier  from  Mr.  Poe  in  bis  opinions  of  tha 
objects  of  art.  He  esleenis  that  object  to  be  the  creation  of  Beauty,  and 
perhaps  it  is  only  in  •(ha  definitjon  of  that  word  that  we  itiSAgree  with  hinv 
But  in  what  wc  shall  say  of  bis  writings,  we  shall  take  his  own  standard  as 
oar  guide.  TTie  temple  of  the  god  of  song  is  equally  acceanible  from  every 
aide,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  it  for  all  who  bring  oReringa,  or  seek  an 

In  his  tales,  Mr.  Poe  has  chosen  to  exhibit  his  power  chiefly  in  that  dim 
region  which  stretches  from  the  very  utmost  limits  of  the  probable  into  the 
weird  coofineR  of  superstition  and  imreallty.  He  combines  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  two  facul  lies  which  are  seldom  (bund  united  ;  a  power  of  in- 
floendng  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  impalpable  shadowa  of  mjst^tyjnd. . 
ammufenesBof  detail  which  does^ot  leave  ajiinora  button  unnoticed. 
both  arc,  m  IrulETtfie  natural  results  c  f  the  predominating  quality  of  hia 
mind,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  anaijsis.  It  is  this  which  diatin- 
guishes  the  iirtiat.  His  mind  at  once  readies  forward  to  the  eflect  to  be 
produced.  Having  resolved  to  brin^  about  certain  emotions  in  the  reader, 
he  midiea  all  aubordinatT(^lH  tend  strictly  to  the  common  centre.  Even 
Lis  mystery  ia  mathematicol  to  liia  own  mind.  To  him  z  is  a  known  quan- 
tity all  along.  In  any  picture  that  he  painti,  he  understands  the  chemical 
properties  of  all  his  colors.  However  vague  some  of  his  figures  may  seem, 
however  formless  the  shadows,  to  him  the  outline  ia  as  dear  and  diaUnot  na 
that  of  a  g«ometricrf  diagram.    For  this  reason  Mr.  Poe  has  no  rvrnpattiy 
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with  Myilicitm.  The  Mjatic  dirella  in  il\e  niysterj,  Eb  enveloped  nith  it ; 
it  colon  nil  hia  thoughts  :  it  nRecU  his  optic  nerve  especially,  and  the  com- 
moneat  things  get  a  rainbow  edging  from  it  Mr.  Pue.  on  the  other  lund,  ii 
K  epectalor  ab  ai  Vi.    He  aoaljzea,  he  diaa^ts,  be  w&tehes 


forsach  it  practicallj  is  lo  Iiim,  with  wheels  and  cogs  and  pialon-rods,  kll 
working  to  produce  a  certain  end. 

This  sDal}'x>iig  temlencf  of  hie  Tnlnd  biilnnce!<  the  pnetioil.  aiul,  by  ^ 
him  [he  putieucctulximiirate,  enables  Mm  Ui  lliruw  a  wonderful  renltty 
his  most  unreal  ranciea.  A  monDmimia  lie  paiiita  with  great  power.  HeloTM 
to  diuect  one  or  theae  cancers  of  (ho  mind,  nnd  td  tisce  all  the  euhtle  ramifi- 
ettiote  of  its  roots.  In  raising  imagea  of  horror,  also,  he  has  a  xtrange  auccea ' 
coDvejing  to  as  somctimca  l>y  a  dusky  hint  Bume  terrible  dauil  "'■'"''  "  Ih- 
■ecret  ofj^JJuiEUS'-  He  leavea  to  imagination  the  task  of  Gniahiiig  the  [MO- 
tare,  a  task  lo  which  onlj  ahe  U  competent. 

"  For  Qiadi  Ims^nsry  wotk  nas  (here ; 


Beaide  the  merit  of  conception,  Mr.  Poe's  writingB  have  al; 
His  rtjle  il  highly  finished,  graceful  and  trulj  clnasical.  It  would  he  hard 
to  fiiid  a  living  author  who  luiil  displ.-iyed  surli  VHried  jiowem.  Aa  an  eiam- 
^  of  blB  style  we  would  refer  to  i.me  of  his  tal^y.  ■■  The  House  of  Faher," 
in  the  firit  volume  of  hi»  "TiJes  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabd^que."  it  hia 
a  ainguUr  dianu  fur  ua,  and  we  think  that  no  one  coald  read  it  withoat  be- 
\Bf  Strongly  moved  by  lis  sereneancl  pgrabrebeaiity.  Had  its  atjthor  writ 
teu  nothing  elw,  it  would  alone  luive  been  enough  to  ftiunp  him  aa  q  tnaa 
of  genius,  and  the  master  of  a  claaaic  atyte.  In  thia  tale  occurs,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems. 

The  great  masters  of  imagination  have  seldom  resorted  to  the  vague  and 
the  unreal  as  sources  of  eSeol,  They  have  not  ased  dread  and  horror  alone^ 
bot  only  in  combinatioQ  with  other  qoalities,  la  meaoa  of  subjugating  tHa 
Guides  of  their  readere.  The  loftiest  muse  has  ever  n  household  and  fireuda 
charm  about  her.  Mr.  Poe'a  secret  lies  mainly  in  the  skill  with  vbic^  h« 
has  employed  the  etrange  (ascinatian  of  mystery  and  terror.  In  this  hia 
(access  is  so  great  and  striking  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  art.  not  artifiea. 
TTe  cannot  call  hia  materials  the  nobleat  or  purest,  but  we  must  concede  to 
Um  the  highest  merit  of  oonatniction. 

Aa  a  critic,  Mr.  Poo  was  nsthetically  deficient  Uneiring  in  liia  analysii 
of  dkljona,  metreo.  and  plots,  be  seemed  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  perceiTtng 
theprofoonder  ethio  of  art.    His  eritieisma  \-\  however,  distinguiahed  tor 
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•dentific  predisioii  and  coherence  of  logic.  Tho;  hare  the  exactneca,  and  at 
the  Hune  tune,  the  coldness  of  mathenuiticail  demonutnitions.  Yet  they 
vtand  in  atribiugl;  lefreshing  nintrosl  witli  the  vague  gcneralitma  sad  sharp 
penonalitieB  of  the  day.  IT  dvfideat  in  warmth,  thoy  are  also  without  th« 
heat  of  partizauahip.  They  are  cspeciaJly  valLiahle  as  illustrating  the  great 
truth,  too  generally  overloolied.  that  analytic  power  a  a  subordinate  quality 
of  tbs  critic 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conudered  certaia  tliat  Hr.  Foe  baa  attAiaed  an 

indiTiduiil  cniiaeuce  in  our  literature,  which  ho  will  keep.     He  has  given 

proof  of  power  and  originality.    He  baa  dune  that  which  could  only  bo  done 

e  with  sncceag  or  safety,  and  the  imitation  or  repetition  of  whioh  would 
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Thx  ancient  fiftble  of  two  antagonistic  spirits  imprisoned  in  one  boa/, 
equally  powerful  and  haying  the  complete  mastery  by  turns— of  one  maii» 
that  b  to  say,  inhabited  by  both  a  devil  and  an  angel — seems  to  bare  been 
realized,  if  all  we  hear  is  true,  in  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  man 
whose  name  we  haye  written  aboye.  Our  own  impression  of  the  nature  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  differs  in  some  important  degree,  however,  from  that  which 
has  been  generally  conveyed  in  the  notices  of  his  death.  Let  us,  before  telling 
what  we  personally  know  of  him,  copy  a  graphic  and  highly  finishea  por- 
traiture, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  TVibune : — 

**  Edoab  Allaw  Poe  is  dead.  He  died  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday,  October 
7th.  This  announcement  will  startle  many,  but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it. 
The  poet  was  known,  personally  or  by  reputation,  in  all  this  country ;  he  had 
readers  in  England,  and  in  several  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe ;  but 
be  had  few  or  no  friends ;  and  the  regrets  for  his  death  will  be  suggested 
principally  by  the  consideration  that  in  him  literary  art  has  lost  one  of  ita 
most  brilliant  but  erratic  stars."        ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  His  conversation  was  at  times  almost  supra-mortal  in  its  eloquence.  His 
voice  was  modulated  with  astonishing  skill,  and  his  large  and  variably  ex- 
pressive eyes  looked  repose  or  shot  fiery  tumult  into  theirs  who  listened, 
while  his  own  face  glowed,  or  was  changeless  in  pallor,  as  his  imagination 
quickened  his  blood  or  drew  it  back  frozen  to  his  heart  His  imagery  was 
from  the  worlds  which  no  mortals  can  see  but  with  the  vision  of  genius.— 
Suddenly  starting  from  a  proposition,  exactly  and  sharply  defined,  in  terms 
of  utmost  simplicity  and  deamess,  he  rejected  the  forms  of  customary  lo- 

*  TheM  remarks  were  pubUsbed  by  Mr.  Willis,  In  tbe  **  Home  Journal,**  on  the  Sator- 
Uj  fbUowlBg  Mr.  Poe*s  death. 
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gic.  nsd  b;  a  crjBtBllba  procew  nf  lucraUon,  built  up  hia  ocular  demotiatn- 
tionB  ia  fonnB  of  gloarotcst  and  gbutliest  gruideur.  or  in  those  o!  the  moal 
•itj  Hid  delidous  beauty — bo  minutelj  and  di»linctly,  jet  to  mpidlj,  thsl 
the  atttoitioti  which  was  yielded  to  him  wna  chained  till  it  stood  mnong  hia 
iToDderful  cieatioiia — till  he  himself  disBolved  the  spell,  and  brought  hia 
bearers  bock  lo  common  and  base  miatence,  by  vulgar  fancies  or  e^hihjticHiB 
of  the  ignoblest  poaaion. 

"  He  waa  at  all  limes  a  dreamer — dtFelling  in  ideal  realms — in  heaven  or 
hell — peopled  with  the  creatures  and  the  acddenta  of  hia  bruin.  He  walk- 
ed the  stieeta.  in  madneaa  or  melancholy,  with  lipa  moving  in  indistlDct 
curses,  or  with  eyes  upturned  ia  pasaioiuitti  prayer,  (uever  for  himaslT,  (or  he 
felt,  or  proteaBed  to  feel,  that  he  Waa  abesdy  daiuoed,  but)  Cir  their  bappi- 
neaa  who  al  the  moment  were  oljjecta  of  his  idolatry  ; — or,  with  hia  glances 
introverted  lo  a  heart  gnawed  with  anguish,  and  with  a  face  shrouded  ingioom, 
he  would  brave  the  wildeat  Eturma;  and  all  night,  with  drenched  gnnueata 
and  anna  beating  tlie  winda  and  reina,  would  speak  sa  if  to  spirits  that  at 
such  times  only  could  be  ovoked  by  him  from  the  Aidenn,  close  by  whose 
(Hirlals  his  disturbed  aoiil  sought  to  forget  the  ill^  to  which  hia  oinstitutioQ 
subjected  him — eloie  by  the  Aideim  where  were  Ihoae  he  loved — the  Aidenn 
nrhidi  he  might  never  Kee,  but  in  Stful  glimpses,  as  its  gates  opened  t«  receive 
the  less  fiery  and  more  happy  natures  who^  destiny  to  sin  did  not  involve 
the  doom  of  death. 

■■  He  seemed,  except  when  some  fitful  purauit  aubjugated  bis  will  and  eo- 
groesed  his  brulties,  always  lo  bear  the  memory  of  some  contraUing;  sorrow. 
The  remarkable  poem  of  Tht  Jlanen  was  probably  much  mure  nearly  than 
has  been  supposed,  even  by  those  who  were  very  intimate  with  him,  a  re- 
'  Ibeiian  and  an  echo  of  bis  own  history.     He  waa  that  bird's 

^^  ronmved  rkil  nni  followed  fuler  lUl  hia  tonp  one  bnrdeo  bore— 

TUl  Ui0  Ainf*  o(  hit  Hope  UiHt  melnnchQlr  hDrden  tnra 


"  Every  gennine  author  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  leaves  in  hia  woriw, 
whatever  their  deaign,  trace-'  of  hia  personal  character  :  elements  of  his  im- 
mortal being,  in  which  the  individual  survives  tlie  pervon.  While  we  read 
the  pogea  of  the  Fall  of  tin  Home  of  Uther,  or  of  MetmerU  Reielalioru, 
we  see  in  the  solemn  and  stalely  gloom  which  invests  one,  and  in  the  subtle 
metaphjaical  uiatysia  of  both,  indications  of  the  idiosyncrocics — of  what 
waa  moat  remarkable  and  peculiar— in  the  author's  inlollBctual  nature.  But 
we  see  here  only  tlie  bettar  phases  of  hia  tmlnre,  only  the  aymbola  of  his 
juster  action,  for  liia  harsh  experience  had  deprived  him  of  all  faith,  in  man 
or  woQUin.  He  lioil  made  up  his  miiHl  upon  the  numberleaa  complexities  ot 
the  social  world,  and  Uie  whole  system  with  him  was  an  impoalure.  This 
conviction  gave  a  direction  lo  his  shrewd  and  naturally  unamiable  character. 
Still,  though  he  regarded  society  oe  composed  altogether  of  villains.  Ibe 
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■barpDes9  of  his  iatcllent  wna  not  of  tliat  ktud  -vThich  enubtud  biu 
with  villany.  while  it  eontinoallr  canied  him  by  overahots  to  imil  of  th« 
Bucceaa  ot  honea^.    He  was  in  many  respects  like  Fmncis  Vmsn  in  ] 
wer'a  Dorel  of  'The  Oaito[U^'     Passion,  iohito,  comprehendod  many  of 
wont  emolioQB  which  militate  against  human  happioess.     You  could  not 
oonlivdict   him,  but  you  raised  quick  choler;   you  could   not   spoak  of 
'wealth,  but  lus  cheek  pnled  with  gnawing  enry.     The  aslomshtng  Datnnl 
adTantoges  of  thi«  pmr  boy — his  beauty,  his  readiness,  the  daring  spirit  that 
brea(h«d  around  him  like  a  fiery  Hlmosphere — had  raised  liis  conBtitutioDtl 
■elf-canfidenee  into  an  arrogance  that  turned  hi*  very  claims  to  admiratioa 
iato  prejndicea  against  bim.     Irascible,  envious — bod  cnongh.  but  not  tl« 
wont,  for  these  salient  angles  were  all  yanushed  oTer  with  a  cold 
■ynleum,  bis  passions  vented  themselves  in  aneer^     There  seemed  to  him 
no  moral  susceptibility ;  and,  what  was  more  remarkable  in  a  proud  nator^ 
little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of  honor.     He  had.  to  a  morbid  excca^ 
that  desire  to  rise  wluch  is  vulgarty  cnlled  amtdtiou,  but  no  wish  for  the 
teem  of  the  lore  of  his  s))edea ;  only  the  hard  wi^li  to  succeed — not  sh. 
Mt  aerre — succeed,  that  be  might  have  the  right  to  despise  a  world  -wl 
gtUed  bis  lelf-coDceit. 

"  We  have  suggested  the  influence  of  bis  lums  and  vicissitudes  upon 
litentiuv.    It  VBB  more  conspicuous  m  his  later  tlian  in  hts  earlier 
Nearly  all  that  he  wrote  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — including  mneh 
fats  b^  poetry— was  in  some  sense  biographical ;  in  draperies  of  hie  iJaf^ 
Hktion.  those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  his  steps,  could 
bat  slightly  concealed,  the  Qgure  of  himself.' 

Apropos  of  the  disparaging  portion  of  the  above  veil-written  aketcfa, 
US  trathfully  say  : — 

Bome  four  or  five  years  «nce,  when  edi^ng  a  daily  paper  in  thiq  atf,  ] 
Poe  was  employed  by  us,  for  several  months,  as  critic  and  sub-odilor.  T 
was  our  first  pertwaiil  ncquoialance  wiih  bim.  He  resided  with  bis  v 
and  mother  at  FordbBm,  a  few  miles  out  «f  town,  but  was  at  hia  desk  in  < 
office,  from  idne  in  the  momliig  till  the  evening  paper  went  lo  press.  W 
the  highest  admlralion  for  hizf  genius,  and  a  willingne'^s  In  let  It  atoDfl 
mote  than  ordinary  irrcgnlarity.  we  were  led  by  common  report  to  expof 
rety  capricious  attention  to  his  duties,  and  occasionally  a  scene  of  viola 
•od  difficulty.  "Hme  went  on,  however,  and  be  was  invariably  punctual  ■ 
Industrious.  With  his  pale,  beautiful  and  intellectual  face,  as  a  remim 
of  what  genius  van  in  liiin,  it  was  impa.iuble,  of  course,  not  to  treat  b 
always  with  deferontisJ  coortesy,  and,  to  our  occauonal  request  that 
would  not  probe  too  deep  in  a  criticism,  or  that  he  would  erase 
colored  too  highly  with  his  resentments  againnt  society  and  mankind, 
nadily  and  courteau»ty  aseeMed — far  mrre  yielduig  than  mo).t  men.  ' 
thmiKht.  ™  pmnts  bo  eicusibly  8cn.«itive.  With  s  prospect  of  taking  t 
lead  in  another  periodical,  iie.  at  Innt,  volunUrily  giive  up  bis  emjilojtiM 
with  tu.  Mid,  through  alJ  this  considerable  period,  we  had  seen  hut  one  p 


it  of  Ibe  man — n  quiet,  paticDt,  iudustrioua,  and  most  geollemanl; 
persm,  couaaand'mg  Ui«  utmust  rcsppct  and  good  fcetiiig  hy  bia  unvarjiiig 
deportmeiit  and  abilitv. 

Jleaidiii^  as  be  did  in  the  cooatry,  iro  never  met  Mr,  Poe  in  aoura  of 
leinire  ;  but  ba  frequently  called  on  ua  afterwards  at  our  place  of  busineaa, 
mad  ire  met  bim  often  in  the  street — tnTarJaUj'  tbe  eame  sod-Diauncred, 
-witmiog  md  refined  geottenian,  sucb  as  we  had  alwaja  knowo  him.  It  wu 
bj  rmnor  onl;,  up  to  the  day  of  hii  dealb,  that  we  knew  of  aaj  other 
derelopmral  of  Duuuier  or  cburacter.  We  hoard,  from  one  who  knew  him 
well,  (what  Bbould  be  etated  in  all  mention  of  hia  lamentable  irreguloritiea,) 
that,  with  m  lingle  glaii  of  wine,  his  whcle  natnre  was  rerersed.  the  demon 
became  appermost.  and,  though  none  (if  the  usual  signs  of  intoxication  were 
visible,  his  will  was  palpably  innanc.  PosseaaJng  his  reasoniDg  faculties  in 
excited  activity,  at  such  times,  and  Bceking-  hia  acqanintnaces  with  hia  wont^ 
ed  lode  and  memory,  he  easily  eeeraed  personating  only  another  phase  of 
Ub  natural  cbarscter,  and  was  accused,  accordingly,  of  insulting  arroganee 
In  this  reversed  character,  we  repeat,  it  was  never 
9  him.  We  know  it  from  hearsay,  and  we  mention  it  in 
n  with  this  Bad  infirmity  of  phjaicol  cona^tution ;  which  puta  it 
npm  reiy  nearly  the  ground  of  a  temporary  and  almost   irresponsible 

The  arrogaoce,  ranily  and  depravity  of  heart,  of  which  Mr.  Poe  was  gen- 
■nlly  aocuud,  seem,  to  u.i,  reforRble  altogether  to  this  reversed  phase  of 
Id*  ehaiBCter.  Under  that  degree  of  intiizication  which  only  acted  upon 
Um  by  demoaudng  Ilia  sense  uf  truth  and  right,  he  doubtless  said  and  did 
much  that  was  wholly  ineconcilablo  witli  hia  better  nature ;  but.  vrhen  hun- 
wid,  and  aa  we  knew  him  only,  hia  modestly  and  unaffected  humiUly,  as  to 
hk  own  daserringa,  wcru  a  cmutanl  cliarru  to  his  character.  Hia  letters  (of 
irtueh  the  eanalani  application  for  auUigrapha  haa  taken  from  us.  we  are 
wotry  (o  confess,  thp  grealer  portion)  exhibited  this  quality  very  strongly. 
Id  one  of  the  oareleaal;  wrillea  notes  of  which  wo  chance  atill  to  retain 
pOBwaioo,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  "The  Raven" — that  exlraordinary  poem 
which  electrified  the  world  of  imaginative  readers,  and  has  become  the  type 
of  a  school  of  poeliy  of  ita  own — and,  in  evident  enmest,  attributes  its  suo- 
MM  to  the  few  words  of  commendation  with  which  we  had  prefiieed  it  in 
Vbim  •gufer-  It  will  throw  light  oo  his  nne  character  to  give  a  literal  copy 
of  tbenote^ 

"  FoaoHAH,  April  20,  1S49. 
'  J(j(  dMT  WillU  : — The  poem  which  I  enclose,  and  which  I  ant  Bo'vain 
u  lo  bope  jou  will  like,  in  some  respects,  has  been  just  publiebed  in  a  paper 
for  vhien  ^er  nece^ly  compeia  nie  to  write,  now  and  then.  It  pays  well 
■a  times  go — but  unqueationabl/  it  ought  to  pay  t^a  pncea ;  for  whatever  I 
•end  it  I  feel  1  am  consigning  to  the  tomb  of  the  CTapulets.  Ilie  veraea 
accompanying  this,  may  1  beg  you  lu  take  oot  of  Ibe  tomb,  and  bring  Ihem 
Wl^liB  thA  Honw  JoonAl    IT  jaa  can  ofaliga  ma  k  Ihr  M  to  to>gj 
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» _ . ^ 

tbem,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neoessarj  to  say  '  From  the  — » •^tliti 

would  be  too  bad ; — and,  peiiiaps,  '  From  a  late pBper/  would  da 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  how  a  *  good  word  in  season'  from  jou  made  '  Tha 
Raven,'  and  made  '  IJlalume/  (which,  by-theway,  people  have  done  me  thi 
honor  of  attributing  to  you^ — ^therefore  IwnUdBsk  you,  (if  I  dared,)  to  ai^ 
something  of  these  lines — ^if  they  please  you. 

"  Truly  yours  ever, 

"  Edgar  A-  Foil" 

In  double  proof— of  his  earnest  disposition  to  do  the  best  for  himi^lf^  mid 
of  the  trustful  and  grateful  nature  which  has  been  denied  him — ^we  gm 
another  of  the  only  three  of  his  notes  which  we  chance  to  retain : — 

**  FoRDHAX,  January  22,  1848. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Willis : — I  am  about  to  make  an  effort  at  re-establiahii^ 
myself  in  the  literary  world,  and  feel  that  I  may  depend  upon  T^ur  aid. 

**  My  general  aim  is  to  start  a  Magazine,  to  be  called  '  The  Stylus  ;'  but 
it  would  be  uselefa  to  me,  even  when  established,  if  not  entirely  out  of  tha 
control  of  a  publisher.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  get  up  a  Journal  which  shall 
be  my  own,  at  all  points  With  this  end  in  view,  1  must  get  a  list  ol^  aft 
least,  five  hundred  subscribers  to  begin  with : — ^nearly  two  hundred  I  hava 
alreaidy.  I  propose,  however,  to  go  South  and  West,  among  my  personal 
and  literary  friends — old  college  and  West  Point  acquaintances — and  sea 
what  I  can  do.  In  order  to  get  the  means  of  taking  the  first  step,  I  propoaa 
to  lecture  at  the  Society  Library,  on  Thursday,  the  8d  of  February— and, 
that  there  may  be  no  cause  of  aquabbling,  my  subject  shall  %wt  be  liitrmry 
at  all    I  have  chosen  a  broad  text — *  The  Universe.' 

"  Having  thus  given  you  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  leave  all  the  rest  to  tha 
suggestions  of  your  own  tact  and  generosity.    Gratefully — most  gratefully— 

"  Your  friend  always, 

"Edgar  A-  Po«." 

Brief  and  chance-taken,  as  these  letters  are,  we  think  they  sufficieotly 
prove  the  existence  of  the  very  qualities  denied  to  Mr.  Poe — humility,  wil- 
lingness to  persevere,  belief  in  another's  kindness,  and  capability  of  cordial 
and  grateful  friendship  1  Such  he  assuredly  was  when  sane.  Such  only  be 
has  invariably  seemed  to  us,  in  all  we  have  happened  personally  to  know  of 
him,  through  a  friendship  of  five  or  six  year?.  And  so  much  easier  is  it  to 
believe  what  w^have  seen  and  known,  than  what  we  hear  of  only,  that  w« 
remember  him  but  witli  admiration  and  respect — these  descriptions  of  hin^ 
when  morally  insane,  seeming  to  us  like  portraits,  painted  in  sickness,  of  a 
man  we  have  only  known  in  health. 

But  there  is  another,  more  touching,  and  far  more  forcible  evidence  that 
there  toox  goodness  in  Edgar  A.  Poe.  To  reveal  it,  we  ore  obliged  to  Tea- 
ture  upon  the  lifting  of  the  veil  which  sacredly  covers  grief  and  refinemeaft 
in  poverty — but  we  think  it  may  be  excused,  if  so  we  can  brighten  thi 
memory  of  the  poet,  even  were  there  not  a  more  needed  and  inmiediate  aar- 
vice  which  it  may  render  to  the  nearest  link  broken  by  his  death. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe's  removal  to  this  city  was  by  a  call  wiuck 
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we  rMeired  from  b  lad;  who  uili-odueed  herself  to  us  u  the  mother  of  bis 
wife.  Sbe  was  in  search  of  eniplojiDeiit  for  him,  uid  ehe  excused  her 
omnd  bj  mentiuning  that  he  was  ill,  (bat  ber  duugbter  whb  a  cooGrmed 
iDTiiid,  and  that  theil  circumataiicea  were  euch  as  compelled  her  taking  it 
upoQ  berHl£  The  counteiuttice  o[  this  lady,  mode  beautiful  and  aaintly  vilh 
an  erideatl;  complete  giving  ap  af  her  life  to  priTatioD  and  eoirowful  tea* 
ilemesB,  ber  gentle  and  mournful  voice  urging  it«  pteo,  her  long-forgatten 
but  halHtoBllf  and  uncuoscioualj'  reGued  munnera,  and  her  appealing  and 
jret  appedatire  mentioa  of  the  claims  and  abiliLieb  of  ber  son,  dimlosed  ai 
once  the  presence  of  one  of  tboae  angela  upon  earth  that  vomen  in  odrei^ 
elty  can  be.  It  was  a  hard  fate  that  she  vaa  nalcMiig  aver.  Mr.  Pue  wrota 
with  (iutidiouB  difficulty,  and  in  a  stjlu  too  much  above  the  papular  levul  to 
be  well  paid.  He  vaa  ciwajn  in  pecuniary  difficultj,  and,  vilh  hia  sick 
■wife,  frequently  in  want  of  the  merest  aecesBaries  of  life.  Winter  after 
v-ioter,  for  years,  the  most  touching  eight  to  as,  io  this  whole  city,  has  been 
Itiat  tireless  minister  te  genius,  tfamly  and  insufficiently  clad,  going  from 
office  to  office  wilb  a  poem,  or  an  article  on  some  literary  subject,  to  sell — 
sometimes  umply  pleitding  in  a  broken  voioe  tliat  ho  was  ill,  and  begging 
for  him — mendouiog  nothing  but  that  "  he  was  ill,"  wbatovci  might  be  tba 
reason  for  !us  writing  ooQiing— and  never,  amid  al!  her  lears  and  recitals  of 
diiitreM,  enffering  one  nytlablu  to  escape  her  tips  that  could  convey  a  donbt 
of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a  lessening  of  pride  in  bis  genius  and  good  inten 
tioos.  Her  daughter  died,  a  year  and  a  bulf  pince,  but  she  did  not  de*ert 
him.  She  continued  his  ministering  angal— ^ving  with  him — caring  lor 
him'-guaRliDg  him  against  exposure,  and,  when  he  was  carried  away  by 
letnplation,  amid  grief  and  the  loneliness  of  feelings  unrcplied  to,  and 
awoke  from  his  self-abandonment  prostrated  in  deetitutioo  and  soSering, 
begginij  tor  lum  stilL  If  woman's  deration,  bom  with  a  first  love,  and  fed 
with  human  passion,  hallow  its  olject.  as  it  is  allowed  to  do,  what  does  not 
a  devotioD  like  this— pure,  disinterested  and  holif  as  the  watch  of  an  invisi- 
ble spirit — say  fiir  him  who  inspired  it  I 

We  have  a  letter  before  us.  written  by  this  lady.  Mrs.  Glenun,  on  the 
morning  in  which  abe  heard  of  the  death  of  this  object  of  her  untiring  core. 
It  is  merely  a  request  that  we  would  call  upon  her.  but  we  will  copy  a  few 
of  its  words — sacred  as  its  privacy  is — to  warrant  the  truth  of  thJ  picture 
we  have  drawn  above,  and  add  force  to  the  appeal  we  wish  to  make  for 


"  I  have  this  morning  beard  of  the  death  of  my  darling  Eddie. Can 

yon  g^ve  me  any  dicmnstonces  or  particulars Ob !  do  not  desert  yom 

poor  friend  in  this  bitlcr  affliction. Ask  Mr. to  come,  as  I  must 

deliver  a  mosaago  to  him  from  my  poor  Eddie I  need  not  aak  yoQ  to 

uotics  his  death  and  fo  speak  well  of  him.     I   know  you  wiU.     But  say 
what  an  ofiectionate  son  he  was  to  me.  his  poor  dcfolate  mother." 

Tb  hwlge  round  a  pave  wilb  letpecA,  what  choioe  is  tbera,  batwean  Iha 
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relinquished  wealih  and  honora  of  the  world,  and  the  story  of  such  a  wonum'i 
unrewarded  devotion  I  Risking  what  we  do,  in  delicacy,  by  making  it  pub- 
lic, we  feel — other  reasons  aside — ^that  it  betters  the  world  to  make  known 
that  there  are  such  ministrations  to  its  erring  and  gifted^  What  we  have  said 
will  speak  to  some  hearts.  There  are  those  who  will  be  glad  to  know  bow 
the  lunp,  whose  light  of  poetry  has  beamed  on  their  fieur-away  reoognitioo, 
was  watched  over  with  care  and  pain — ^that  they  may  send  to  her,  who  is 
more  darkened  than  they  by  its  extinction,  some  token  of  their  sympathy. 
She  is  destitute,  and  alone.  If  any,  far  or  near,  will  send  to  us  what  may 
aid  and  cheer  bar  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  we  wiU  joyiiilly  plaoe 
it  in  her  hands. 
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PREFACE. 


^ (dlw, I >UU>d  b oTwrnl i>Ha«T.  — InwEf InudlHiW  III 

■ut  -ifa  iM  tailttiH  tun  r^U^imt.    BuIl^.MtHwntiiMrflka , 

bMli&iifcw|MitiitU.tMMr.Pn^wM^yyi.«t.lWlpytytltaililMitUi  f   llyiif 

?»■■.  ■Mr.  (»  ^-"^  'Tfil'iit^  'iiiiBSf'  Mf'^'*'  ^f-  '•gW.;^  '"t  "^  —Wtow 

»w^  la^>H>TTitB>.- ta  '  Tte  Hioi  loniil.- Is  IkM  it^^llj  iu«  <«  kk  sn  4lT. -4  la  *  n> 
SMia>lB~A|P>M,"ii(>kMk>>iiorb>dlHiUiidr>«<C1UiSr>irrin>»>il>llli«l  And 
lb.  Iim  Nau.  u,  •ka  K«l  >n«  hii  (iw  l)i>  dMlM  pnml  Kanialmli  iuii  Fsi  b  «!■  Ik.  nkH 
Ann  •  din  •bbk  ^o  nUif  k>il  n— M  ni  iDnJ,  u  lulm  ihu  rir  cbDHHriubasfFoiIirUghkili 
]l  mini  hi  ilhi  .1  |^[iiiiiij   iiiil»il  imili/iMiilij  iitiiliaMln  mil  xVnd  unailk'nk  Uh  ad  dbU. 

1 >._>.  Xf!^ ^^^Wb  to  n  ••  !>•  mtmmJr^MlhM  Owl  WM  •  b^;  bUi— .  BJ  t— ^* 

lU,  „li^  Jl-p.»»-i  »  t.  OB  dm  nT  lia  Unfn^kD.    All  n 
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^ISS^^JS- 


*™*,  ■- *^,  J-B  - 1  ™w 


ihM  (int  bill  >ill>  TIB  PTwat  U>Udi>  too  us  liudLTli  w  JimUv  It  BT  mlfclB,  U  I  ulaa  M^n 


n MUwaianai^lUlKibttialmifipiTba.libiU  ba  t»Ur ''illiil  U  na.     IbtIUihiI 
TataihilMt  «*ft<biadT  prtlib  AM  onw :  bill  ba^H  nn  ID  pniKU*  ndinCnd  n,  tt  wlal  I  k«a 


■LtaiUaTDiiBii  fUliM  bkik  ni  k^BBBk  djnrf  ifcnlulB  JabaO^nili 
oa  mi  Inb  IkM  »  HaiViinrtiMliD  alM  u  b  nod  iJmw.  fMJjiu  UTlbk  ucWc  i 
ibt^nXv.kraoiH^BtafB,  '^  ■■  ■■■  "T^  j"*^™  ■!-  ■^'^'^' 
■On  la  h«M  r>  ta,  f  ••  II  in  km  w  ■an  tta-Osai  gf  Hid.'  Tial  iki  nmail  mita  dl 
i4  faantrialMD,  kU  «•  toil  Din  lU)*n«H,"iaU  «•■]■■  liknib  Uaa  g[i»Ui<a 
■rim  ■iirn'BMilTB»ill»"ll«»M*  ■!*■■«■  h  lU  Idt  Uh, -11a  HBln  s(  lk>  B 
'Tte OaU B«," lal  ifa^^St  IbU iSlFSilDi/L^tir  Bin UbTbi^ M TH  « bIhiu 
■mtajrU^Hnaadd  aad  k- '^^-  •-  ■■     •" ■ ' "-- --"'- 


MBri  llJZ  ttm  nfUl^rf  nr  ^n  <Ii  Hi'a  F»K  ffNTv.!  I  lall  .ml  jM^  iraa  «BiSli""^!^3^  I 


JAr  Jav  o£>lu  —Tlask  r,i  t^  Urn  lit.  Ind  aura  nil  wIU  ailiw  na  In  diair  nun  nil  An  |kl  gttB  ^ 
kalTir  iriMla.tod.  il  II  lUn  to  OHlad  •>  iba  a>l  i>f  a  Il«IU^  I  am  Jual  .a  (Hurbl  aa  If  II  -an  aa  k  ifi  1 
«T.  pnailBI  B  arttito  ibml  rn  Cut  Ika  B.  J..ia  •Mrk  I  da  yiin  hilka^wbiji  la2  •!•  caaiik  •(  mimIJ 

n.>Ula>nkMlU.,U  lol—ta-iwrill-a^lyiall^  "*"""'  '"" '^^il 

»•  KM  Umj  V  >^  HVail  dT  irMlnonB  Ixatan  _  Ua  SSarUaa  F^iunHb  <Ui  an 
l^lkNWlMrikn  alin^^lHld  111  »~IWb>  abart  «.,  aid  't.!  I  Uta^btouUia^ll^ 
CSurS"     Bi  Jl2an  t  n^iTtMa  ■tiM.I  .tml  ynCtliit.  Mi  O^hSSTiMI^  Ito-lw  > 

plauad.  la .niiiaaatid iJlEaT^SliMTaM^aiaT  arlJ^u  y 

ptim » at  U«faft  alPbHaJiltWi     ttM «>,■■<  ■«  laaj  Aa  tan pM  a 

■HHB^ania  hr  IhM  la  ]<av  wtASs.    l>ia(iid>*-L>K 
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"     I  inrlciMi  wliAl  hf  •Jinl,  mill  il"  y<^i  rv^l.|  c'intn%«'  ti)  intPMlnce  it,  y.w  would  i*nd.-T  ni.-  an  t-Meniial 
iiwr,  and  (rr^tiy  further  my  library  int^rt-tta,  m  •  pDuit  wliene  I  am  mnst  anzi'im  thwy  sbinilil  b^  n  l\:»r.rf.«i. 

Tnily  yoani,  E.  A.  Toe. 
P.  &.— CowMUriiiff  HIT  iiKlclrt«da««  to  too,  tan  jaa  nofi  wM  to  Ornbain  or  to  Go<l«7  (with  whom,  yoa  know. 
I  «i"»*  with  tW>  iMKt  W!ir.rw|«ct  iindii  luw*  aajthiof  to  do  dirvctly)— c«i  yoa  not  vll  to  nD«>  of  th«w  mwi, 
*iMilitl  Lw.'*  «y  f«  950,  Mid  endit  bm  1h»t  «uif  Eitbmr  of  th«m  could  print  it  befarc  you  «ill  xwM  it  for 
^p"*  *••««  Jfc».  Tfc«  Ewbtk  yo«  Mk  abovt  k  «  YukM  ImptrtfawBt,  wko,  kaoiri^r  »>y  •xtTrnw  p^txt^nr, 
mmtm  jmn  pMrtMcd  bm  wilh  aaiMiid  Irttvra ;  bat  I  telicva  almoit  every  Utorary  imb  of  any  not^  hiw  Buffered 
h1k«HHM«sy.    I  MPipriwd  that  yog  ha^  ■■etpad.  Poi. 


af«  dl  th«  Irtton  (■»]«■  I  hava  gim  away  mcm  sotM  of  hia  to  aatognph  eoQMton)  nvr  rrrrir^^d  by 

I  Mr.  Poa.    Th«y  ar«>  a  nOeivBt  anwer  to  th«  artkU  by  John  N«al,  and  to  tibat  aodar  th«  »ixnature  nf 

&.  OrahMB,"  wkkk  hava  iadaeed  tb«<r  pabUeatira.    1  did  not  aadnlaka  to  diapnaa  of  tho  u^m  of 

Miwikuna," 

••  ^  -    —  R*  "  •  Q 

Hbv.Y«bii,  Bvombbb  l^  18A0. 


*  t—atial  Laa,"  bat  opna  tha  dcalh  of  tha  author  qootad  it  b  Uia  aotiea  of  him  b  *"nM  TriboM,*'  a 
— d^Tlto  Bortkara  Lbaiary  MMWPfi.'*  *       r   r 
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Thb  fiunily  of  Edoak  A.  Pos  was  one  of  the  ddest  and  meet  reputable  in 
Baltimore.  David  Poe,  his  paternal  g^randfather,  was  a  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral in  the  Maryland  line  during  the  Reyolution,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Lafiiyette,  who^  during  his  last  visit  to  tlie  United  States,  called  personally 
upon  the  General's  widow,  and  tendered  her  acknowledgments  for  the  sei^ 
Ticea  rendered  to  him  by  her  husband.  His  great  grandfiither,  John  Toe, 
married  in  England,  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Admiral  James  McBride,  noted  in 
British  nayal  histoiy,  and  claiming  kindred  with  some  of  the  most  iUustriouK 
"RngliA  fMniliwL  Hifl  finther,  David  Foe,  jr^  the  fourth  son  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General, was  several  years  a  law  student  in  Baltimore,  but  becoming 
enamored  of  an  "RngH^li  actress,  named  EUzabetli  Arnold,  whose  pre tt mesa 
and  vivacity  more  than  her  genius  for  t)ie  stage  made  her  a  favorite,  he 
eloped  with  her,  and  after  a  short  period,  having  married  her,  became  him- 
self an  actor.  They  continued  six  or  seven  years  in  the  theatres  of  tlic  prin- 
cipal dties,  and  finally  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  in  Richmond, 
leaviqg  three  children,  Henry,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie,  in  utter  destitution. 

Edgar  Poe,  who  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  in  January,  1811,  was  at  tliis  pe 
riod  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  precocious  wit  Mr.  John  Allan,  a  merchant 
of  large  fortune  and  hbcral  disposition,  who  had  been  intimate  with  liis 
parents,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  adopted  him,  and  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood among  his  acquaintances  that  he  intended  to  make  him  the  heir  of 
hia  estate.  The  proud,  nervous  irritalnlitj  of  the  boy's  nature  was  fostered 
by  hia  guardian's  well-meant  but  ill-judged  indulgence.  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted wfaidi  could  "  break  his  spirit"  He  must  be  the  master  of  his  mas- 
tun,  or  not  have  any.  An  eminent  and  most  estimable  gentleman  of  Rich- 
mood  has  written  to  me,  that  when  Poe  was  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
ha  went  to  a  school  kept  by  a  widow  of  excellent  character,  to  whom  was 
eommitted  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  some  of  the  principal  families 
in  the  city.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  was  used  for  the  cultivation  of  vegeta- 
dlei,  and  its  invasion  by  her  pupils  stiictly  forbidden.  A  trespasser,  if  dis- 
eovered,  was  commonly  made  to  wear,  during  school  hours,  a  turnip  or  carrot, 
or  MDefthiiy  of  this  jor^  aitacfaed  to  his  aeck  ai  n  ugn  o{  diac^cace.   Ovi  cioa 


I 
I 


oocauon  Foe,  baTiDg  TJolalcd  the  rtiles,  WHfl  decura(«d  viih  the  prooTiMd 
.  bulge,  which  he  wore  in  cuHenneae  until  the  diqnu;^  uf  the  boys,  whni,  QhI 
it  of  hU  wrODg  might  be  undprBtooiI  by  bia  putraii,  of  iriMW 
■jropnlhy  he  vaa  confident,  be  eluded  the  Dotice  ut  the  wIick 
would  bare  relieTed  him  of  his  esculent,  and  made  the  bc»i  Jf  big  way  li 
with  it  dsugling  at  hia  neck.  Mr,  AUan'a  nnger  was  arouseil.  and  be  ftv-i 
cceded  iiulantlj  to  the  school-room,  and  after  lecturing  the  nMouiahcd  dint 
upon  the  euonnity  of  Bucb  an  iiuult  to  his  sun  and  1o  himself  denunded  tfa 
account,  determined  that  the  child  should  not  again  be  Bubjected  to  waa/m 
tyranny.  Who  can  eittimnle  the  effect  of  Uita  puerile  triumph  upon  Hh 
growth  of  ibat  morbid  eelf-eetcem  which  characlerized  (he  a 
life  I 

In  ISIS,  he  accompanied  Mr,  and  Mr!^  Allan  to  Great  Britain,  vuitcd  dn 
moat  interesting  portions  of  the  ooiuitiy,  and  afterwanla  paased  four  or  fire 
years  in  a  school  kept  at  Sloka  Newington,  near  Loudon,  by  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Kansby.  In  hie  tale,  entitled  "  William  Wilson,"  he  bos  introduced  a  Blrikiiy 
detaiption  ot  this  school  and  of  liis  life  here.    He  says  i 

"  My  «ull«>I  RcallecllMit  of  i  Khool  Ufa.  urn  eannecMI  wIlli  a  Iiui;b,  nimbllng.  KUb- 
Iwltajui  hoDK,  In  ■  miilF-looIiliif  TllIiifE  orEtiglsDd.  when  wens  vsil uniutiet  ofglfu- 
Uc  snd  (Quled  met,  and  whire  all  Ibe  hunwi  were  iicoHlTOly  anclanL  In  uolh,  II 
WM  a  dtmn-Ulie  a)>d  >Fli1t-iwiUiLii(  place,  Itiil  T«ii«nlilc  Did  lown.  At  Ihli  uomeBt,  ti 
rucy.I  tetl  IherernitilDg  ctiUliuui  urtlidniily-iliiilowgil  nvannn.  InlulD  Uie  IraginiK* 
ortli  ihanunid  ihmblH-rlH.  Slid  thrill  anew  wllh  ondefiniiUe  dolighl.ai  lhad«p  holtoa 
aalsaribc  efanrcli-bell.  brealiliig,  each  boar.  wlUi  iDlleniiDd  tudden  ibar,  npin  Ihe  illll- 


^_         innepen 

^K       BidiiT  hi 

L: 


didt — and  twice  dbrlnji  Hundj 


lata/vd,  IM^a  Id  hand.  Iba  DneoDian  Lawa  of  Iha  acadflmy  1  Oh,  glcaDiic  pnradnr,  IH 
■Oerly  BUHHUODi  Rh  loluUuii!  Al  aa  laileariha  pondeniiu  nail  frowned  ■  onv 
denial  (air.  Ii hbi rlTaisd and itnddcd  wlita  ina  balu.acd  •unnonnted  wlih  ja«ged  Ma- 
ipllna.    WhMlmiveDloainribiepawedldlllniplml    It  waa  never  Dpenwl  tava  Gir  1^ 

Inns  and  InprmlnDX  already  menllnned  ;  Iben,  In  erery  rtvak  oTflr 
BlflilT  lila(ei.  we  found  >  plenltBdn  of  iDTiloiy— a  world  of  matter  tor  •oleBui  raradtJ 

dliuloD.    Tbe  eiieulve  cBclnun  waa  lirefular  In  luno,  haifef ; 


cniUluud  IbnptKf 
>a;liiil  IbioDgh  Itili 


wub  pmaiion,  In  wbu  niii< 


Ibflj  pcrUbed  hj  tbe  ptint  forte  i 


111  gtmilj  ipiiien  of* 


cmulng  Id  >ndlcu  liraiuUulIi,  win  ti 
I  Linfl-wu'ii>  piled  i]«Bperalely  wlLb  muc: 
lettcrit  DBmeBul  fall  lengthpfi 


ea  were  twgalbrrB^mllAf  boifli. 


v!  wifiBml  fono  mlital  hi 


I  IDIUll  h>vi 
Id  bcl— In  I 


J  mhadovT— a  ivBak  unci  Irregnh 
aoitv  and  phaplunu^wlc  jnlfu^ 


■nkeiilni,  Ihe  nlghll;  •nmniuu  id 
i;  Ihete,  bf  aawBUil  lorcciy  1dii| 


Id  IS22,  be  rptmtied  to  the  United  States,  and  after  paaauig  a  few  montlH 
at  an  Academy  id  Ricluiicpnd.  he  entered  the  Uuiveraitj  at  CJiarlotlflsvLlle, 
where  he  ledarrajjliMipated  Jife  i  Uie  manners  wbieli  then  prDvaiied  there  ' 
were  extremeljr  dissolute,  and  he  was  known  aa  (be  icildest  and  must  reck- 
le«  atudent  of  hia  da»i  but  hia  uomual  opportunitiei,  on  I  the  remarkable 
•Me  irith  \rhieb  be  mastered  the  moat  difficult  atudiai   kept  bim  all  thi 


I 


while  in  tlie  firnt  rank  for  iclioIa»l>ip,  and  be  would  htiTe  gradnsted  willl  1 
bigbeal  hoaoiB.  had  not  Ills  gBTiibling.  iDlcmpcruice,  and  oilier  vices,  iudw 
lot  pxpukiun  from  Uie  university. 

At  tliis  period  he  traa  noted  Gir  feat;  of  hardihood,  Btrengtli  uid  kotirihi 
and  OD  one  oecairioo.  in  ■  hot  Jay  of  June,  he  swsm  from  Richmond  to 
wick,  seven  milea  and  a  half,  against  a  tide  ruomtig  probablj  from 
three  miles  an  hour*  He  vaa  expert  at  fence,  had  same  skiU  in  drBwii^ 
and  was  a  ready  and  eloquent  conversationist  and  declaimra-. 
»  Hin  alloWDitce  of  money  wliile  at  CliarluttesviUe  had  been  liberal,  bntii 
quilted  tlie  place  very  much  in  debl,  and  when  Mr.  Allan  refused  t* 
Hime  of  the  drafta  with  which  be  Imd  paid  to&WB  in  gaming,  he  wrote 
an  abuiive  letter,  quitted  iiii  houu,  and  soon  after  left  the  oountij  vitk  IIh 
Quirotic  intention  uf  joining  the  Qreeka,  then  in  the  midst  of  th^r  atn 
-"'with  the  TurlcB.  He  never  reached  hia  destination,  and  we  knour  bot 
of  his  adventurca  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  year.  By  the  end  of  Ihia  tin 
had  mode  his  way  to  St.  Pct«reburgh,  and  our  Minister  in  that  capita]^  Iki;  - 
late  Mr.  Henry  Middlelon,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  was  sommiHied  one  momiu  tt 
■ave  him  from  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken  debauch.  Through  lb.  W^ 
dlelon'i  kindne&s  he  was  aet  at  Ubeny  and  enabled  to  return  to  this  ootllltn> 

His  meeting  with  Mr.  Allan  was  not  Tery  cordial,  but  that  gentlemas'l^ 

ekred  Mutt^lf  willitig  U>  teire  faim  irt  atiy  way  tltat  should  seem  judioMW^ 
and  when  Foe  expressed  some  anxiety  to  enter  the  Military  Aaid«ti^,  bf 
induced  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Andrew  Stevenwiu,  Qeneral  Scolt,  sod  other 
eminent  penans,  to  sign  an  appbcation  which  secured  hia  appointment  toa 
Bcholarship  in  that  institution, 

Mi^  Allan,  whom  Poe  apiwan  to  have  regarded  with  luuch  affectitm.  and 
who  hivl  more  influence  over  him  than  any  one  eLie  at  tliin  period,  died  m  the 
twenty-aevenOi  of  Febrnary,  1 829,  which  I  believe  was  joat  before  Poe  left 
Kdumnd  tor  West  Point.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  all  Poe'i 
taograobera,  that  Mr.  Allan  was  now  Biily-fivo  years  of  age,  and  that  Mis 
Palenofl,  to  whom  be  was  married  afterward,  was  young  enough  to  be  hit 
grand-daughter.  Mr.  Allan  was  iu  his  forty-eighth  year,  and  the  difierowl 
betrieeD  his  ago  and  that  of  bis  second  wifo  was  not  so  great  as  juatly  H 
attract  any  ohecrvaiion. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  cadet  applied  himself  with  much  assiduity  to  liiaital- 
dies,  and  he  became  at  once  a  hvorite  with  hia  me»  and  with  the  oOeM 
tod  professora  of  the  Academy  ;^but  his  habits  of  disdpotinn  were. reamnd: 
he  neglected  his  duties  and  disobeyed  orders;  and  in  ten  months  from  bs 
rnktrioulation  he  was  ouhiered. 
■  Thli  >tiiEmeBt  wu  Snl  pdnud  daring  Mr  Pne'i  lire-Ume,  and  Iu  iniih  tntat 
(Hngof  Itia  }mimBli.  DiB  roUowInK  «nlH»ii  wu  pnMlihtMl  l>r><U*UBt< 

>u  nf  >cv(nl  who  wllneued  thli  iwlmmlnK  ftal.    We  H«WD)>uted  Ur.lto 
Baien  eunnmil.  Jahn  L|;1e.  (iln«  dciil)  Bobetl  Baundera.  John  tSl^ 


UK  and  mw  or  Inni  nihem,  wen 
ui  waUid  kick  la  BKbmoad  i 


iaimedkstelf  %fai  Om  feal— 
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He  weot  agaU  In  KickmoDd.  mnil  ms  receiTed  iota  Ibe  bmily  of  Mr. 
Allui.  vbo  woa  dispiHi^^  otiU  to  be  bis  friend,  and  in  the  crent  of  hia  good 
bebuvior  lo  treat  bim  as  a  achi  ;  but  it  soon  bccojiie  neceauiry  to  cloae  his 
doora  sgainit  him  fureTer,  According  to  Poe'a  own  atalement  be  ridiculed 
llie  mamage  of  Iub  patron  vilh  Miaa  PaterBini,  and  had  a  quarrel  vith  ber ;  but 
a  diBerent  atory*  scarcely  suitable  for  repetilion  here,  was  told  by  thefrienda 
of  the  other  pai^-  Whatever  the  drciunBtBDces.  ihey  parted  in  anger,  and  Mr 
Allan  from  that  time  decliiKd  to  oee  or  in  any  way  to  auiat  hitn.  Mr.  Allan 
died  in  the  spring  of  1 B34,  in  tbe  fifly-founh  year  of  hia  age.  leaving  three 
children  to  abare  bia  propn-ty,  of  which  not  a  mill  wtu  bequeathed  to  Pue. 

Boon  after  be  left  Weat  Point  Foe  liad  printed  at  Baltimore  a  amall  volume 
of  Tcrae^  {"  Al  Aaraaf)"  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  "  Tamerhuie,"  of  about 
fllree  hundred  lines,  vith  einaller  pieces.)  and  tbe  favorable  nuumei  in 
irhich  it  was  commonly  referred  to  ccmSnoed  his  belief  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  the  profemion  of  hterature.  Tbe  coutenta  of  the  book  appear  to  have 
been  written  when  he  waa  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  jtan  of  age ;  but 
though  Ihoy  iUuatrated  the  character  of  hia  abilitiea  and  justified  Lia  anticipu- 
tioDi  of  KiccesH,  they  do  not  aeem  to  me  to  evince,  all  things  oonaidered,  a 
very  remarkable  precocity.  The  late  Undame  d'Ossub  refers  (o  aome  ot 
Ibem  M  the  productions  of  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years,  but  I  believe  there  is 
no  evidence  that  anything  of  his  which  haa  been  published  was  written  be- 
fore he  left  the  university.  Certainly,  itwaa  bis  habit  so  constantly  to  labor 
upon  what  he  had  produced — he  was  at  all  times  so  anxious  and  ioilustri<ms 
in  reviaioB — that  his  works,  whenever  first  composed,  displayed  the  parfecdon 
of  his  powers  at  the  time  when  they  were  given  to  the  press. 

His  cnolributMinB  to  the  journals  attracted  little  attention,  and  bis  hopes 
ofguning  a  UAag  in  this  way  beii^g  disappointed,  he  enhstcd  in  the  army  b« 
a  private  soldier.  How  long  ho  remained  in  the  service  I  have  not  been  able 
to  nsoertain.  He  was  recognised  by  officers  who  had  knuwn  him  at  West 
Point,  and  eflorts  were  made,  privately,  but  with  prospects  of  success,  to  ob- 
tain for  him  a  cotmniasioo,  when  it  was  discovered  by  hia  friends  that  he  hod 
deserted. 

He  hod  probably  fuimd  relief  from  the  monotony  of  a  soldier's  life  in  lite- 
rary composition.  His  mind  was  never  in  repose,  and  without  some  such  re- 
sort the  dull  routine  of  the  camp  or  banacka  would  have  been  insupportable. 

<  Tbe  wrllsr  af  an  enlnglum  d]»ii  the  life  and  mnlu  nT  Mr.  Foe.  In  the  SaviAmi  I.Uf 
rsrt  JTuJO/rr.  ror  Uucb,  1S50.  ihui  refcn  10  ilili  point  Is  hli  bliDry; 

"TheilnryoTlhii  allisr  ilJe  ii  dIAnnli  s  nit  IT  Ime,  Unowi  i  ilsik  ibade  apon  lbs 
qBjitrel.amtareryoilyiUhloponPoe-.ehBraclei.  WinhjiUnnl  Inwn  It.  b»ei.iiM  illi 
one  of  IfaoH  itUtieta  •hieh  ws  thlflk  with  Sli  Th«n"  Biommo.  •hould  never  be  le- 
enrd«d,-beln«  -voriUe.  wh»e  iniih  we  feni  luid  ho.nLly  «lih  .hfro  wen  do  mull 

tbey  lUI  Oom  tbeir  ntlty ;  <i<r  niaa  coast  ll  •antsl  la  «nr  witb  tlieli  t-mfMben,  tni  root- 
bbrrcMHlva  Ibair  dlvtde  ■  lin  In  Its  »elaty....tiiililnKii  of  IbU  nslnn,  ■UeHaesn- 

—ladMbhliiacT:  'tla  lbs  venlsUe  pvioT  ihlnnJoii;  wheido  thsre '— - 

~^" nBalnujrreilaiarbMthMDfbsU.'' 


^K  s»ii 
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Wb«o  ht,  next  appears,  bs  baa  a  vulume  uf  MS.  tUwirss,  wtudi  be  donrw  tt 
print  under  (he  title  of  "  Talea  of  the  Folio  Club."  An  offer  by  the  pnyh- 
tor  nf  tbe  Baltimore  "Saturday  Visiter,"  u(  tvo  ptizvs,  one  for  Iba  beat  lab 
and  me  ior  the  best  poem,  uiiiuced  him  to  eubmit  the  pieces  eatitlnl  "  tin, 
finmd  in  a  Bolllo."  "Lioniiiiig,"  "The  ViMoonry,"  and  three  others,  with 
"  Hie  Coliteiuu,"  a  p.Hm,  to  the  cmmiiittee,  vrhidi  consiBlfd  of  Mr.  Jolui  P. 
Kenoedj,  the  authur  uf  "  Horse  Shoe  RotniiHiii,"  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe.  and 
Dr.  Jamea  H.  Miller,  Such  matters  are  iiaually  disposed  of  in  a  very  oC 
hand  way :  Cummittees  to  award  literary  priies  drink  to  the  pajer'a  hoalik 
in  good  wines,  over  uoeiamined  MSS,  which  they  submit  to  the  disci«(aM 
of  publiidiers  with  penuisdoa  to  lue  their  lunies  in  such  a  way  aa  to  pro&Mli 
the  publishers'  advantage.  So  peihap  it  would  have  been  in  this  case,  bid 
that  one  of  the  commiltee,  talcing  up  a,  little  book  remnrkably  beautiful  and 
diflliDctin  caligmphT,  wastempted to  read  several  pages;  and  becotmnginto^ 
eited,  he  summoDcd  the  attention  of  the  cunipuny  to  the  half-dozen  compos 
tioos  it  contained  It  was  unamniDusly  decided  that  Uic  prizes  should  bt 
pud  to  ~  the  tint  of  getiiuses  who  had  written  legibly."  Not  another  MS.  WM 
tinfolded  Immediately  the  "  confidential  envclo|>e  "  was  opened,  tru\  fj^ 
successful  compelitor  was  fouiul  to  bear  the  scarcely  kuuwn  name  of  Pok. 
The  oommittee  itideed  awarded  to  him  the  premiums  for  both  the  (ala  aad 
the  poem,  but  subsequently  altered  their  decision,  so  as  to  exclude  bun  ben 
the  second  premium,  in  consideration  of  bis  baring  obtained  the  blgber  OM.. 
The  prise  tale  was  the  "Ua  found  in  a  Buttle."  This  award  was  publJAal 
on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1833.  The  next  day  the  publisher  called  to  Ma;. 
Mr,  Kennedy,  aiid  gave  him  an  account  of  the  author. which  eicitcd  bia  earifrt 
sity  and  sympathy,  and  caused  him  to  request  that  he  ehouli!  be  brov^Atn 
bis  office.  Accordingly  he  was  introduced ;  the  priKe-money  had  not  }■( 
been  paid,  and  be  was  in  the  oostumu  in  which  he  had  answered  the  odAt- 
ttsemenl  of  his  good  furtuna  Thin,  and  pale  eien  to  ghastlinew,  hia  wImJ* 
appearance  indicated  aickaesB  and  the  utnioat  ile^titution.  A  wall-wm 
frock  cuat  concealed  the  absence  of  a  shirt,  and  imjierfecl  boots  discUieed  Aft 
want  of  hose.  But  the  eyes  of  the  young  man  were  luminous  with  intalft' 
gGDoe  and  feeling,  and  his  voice  and  GODversation  and  manners  all  won  ims 
the  lawyet's  regard,  Poe  told  his  history,  and  his  ambitioa,  and  it  was  d^ 
lemilRed  that  he  shouid  not  want  means  ibr  a  suitable  appearance  in  socMb^ 
^nar  opportuni^  for  a  just  display  of  hia  abihties  in  literature.  Mr  Kenne^ 
Hcampaaied  bim  to  a  clothing  store,  and  purcbiucd  lor  him  a  respectaUi 
■oii,  with  diaogei  of  linen,  and  sent  him  tu  a  bath,  from  which  he  retumid 
with  the  suddenly  regwned  style  of  a  gentleman. 

Hit  new  fHends  were  Terj  kind  to  him,  and  availed  themselves  of  evwf 
opportunily  to  serro  lum.  Near  the  duee  of  the  year  1B34  the  late  Mr. It 
W.  White  established  in  Richmond  the  "Southern  Literary  Mussenger."  H* 
was  a  man  of  murh  simplicity,  purity  and  euei^  of  chBtsj^cr,  but  not  ■ 
writer,  and  he  frequently  solicited  of  his  acquaintances  literary  sssiBtBiMK 
On  receivi  ig  (rum  him  an  application  tot  an  article,  early  in  IB3G,  Ur.  £■»< 
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nedj,  itbo  was  busy  with  the  duties  of  hia  profession,  ad^wed  Foe  to  aend 
one,  Mid  in  a  few  weeks  he  hud  occasion  lu  eDcloae  the  following  SDSvrer  to  ft 
letter  Erum  Mr.  White 

•'  U'tTiMoK.  Apnl  13, 18». 


,  in  Pbilndclpfala.  wtao  tbr  ■  yiur  taut  but  iMcn  pfoniiilng  1o  paliUiti  them.    Thli 

young  fellow  b  hl^ly  liniielnmtlT*,  url  n  Uiile  Blven  lo  ttae  (crrift.    lit  li  m  »orli  upon 

In  tlie  next  Dumber  of  the  "  MeiuengcT  *  Mr.  While  aanouQceil  (hat  Poe  wu 
it4  editor,  or  in  other  words,  that  ha  had  tiinde  nrnuigemeiits  with  a  gi^nlle- 
nun  of  approved  literary  tsete  and  attjiiimienta  to  wbose  especial  inanage- 
tneot  the  editoria!  deponment  would  be  coofided,  and  it  wiu  declared  tbat 
Ibis  gentlemnn  would  "devote  his  eidusiTe  Bllention  to  the  work,'  Poo 
continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Baltimore,  and  it  ia  probable  tbat  he  was 
engaged  onlj  as  a  geoeral  contributor  and  a  writer  of  critical  notices  of  booka 
In  a  letter  tu  Mr.  White,  onder  the  date  of  tha  thirliolh  of  Ma^ ,  be  says ; 
"tn  R(ud  Id  my  eriliqiic  at  Hr.  Ksniiedy'i  iioixl  I  nrlaotlyfcel  uhuKd  or  whHIl 

>nd  I  Baitbnl  il  In  silauior  caaiplstE  cihautlloD.    I  have  not,  Ihereron.  doiHUFihlDg 

falnusirn  kind  frtend  lo  nw  in  neiy  reipecl.  ud  I  am  ilncemly  gnli^fnl  to  bini  for  niuiy 
(cci  afpiiiiiniiity  ud  nllcatlon.    Vna  uk  me  If  lam  |irif«1]y  sBlliAed  wllb  yoarcaane. 

About  a  month  afterward  he  wrote : 
•eir  In  IhnlcKy.  ind  if.  by  any  chanoi,  yi>B  bear  of  a  iliuallnn  llkaly  loiull  ma,  Iwonld 


Ir  10.  1  ahould  IH  very  glad— for  nl  prcieni  niily  a  very  uoaJI  pcuUon  of  my  Ume  La 

He  coiilinQed  in  BaUimore  til!  September.  In  tliis  period  he  wrote  seve- 
ral long  reviewals.  which  for  the  moat  port  were  rather  abstracts  of  works 
than  critical  disiuaaona,  and  published  with  others. "  Hans  Ptaall,"  a  story 
in  eoniB  raspccta  very  similar  to  Mr.  Locke's  telebmted  account  of  Herachell's 
DisCDVeriei  in  the  Moiili.  At  Grut  he  appears  to  huve  been  ill  satisfied  with 
Hiehmond,  or  witli  his  duties,  for  in  two  or  three  weeks  after  liis  remova!  to 
th>t  city  we  find  Mr.  Kennedy  writing  to  him : 
"1  am  wny  lo  lea  v°a  '»  ■■"^h  pIIbMu  yaw  Idler  iboni  ymi  In.  Iili  >tnn|i  that 
d«  j|(M,  wbaa  aviryboitir  li  pnlilng  yon,  uid  wban  Ibmut  li  b^bmlBf  lo  bhiOi 
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But  be  oould  oot  bear  bia  good  (urtuoev  Oa  receiiing  a  nuHitli'i  iiiilaf 
he  g^^e  himgelT  up  tu  habile  vhich  mlj  necewitf  had  restrained  at  Bdl^ 
■•  taore.  Foraweek  he  wu  in  a  caodition  a[  broliah- jrunlf I'nriPM,  and  Ifc 
Whitediwiiwed.hiui.  'When  be  became  nobor,  however,  he  had  au  resotuDa 
but  ill  recoQciliatioii,  and  he  wrote  Jettera  aod  iuduci^  acquojutaacea  U>  etH 
upon  Mr.  While  with  profeaiiong  of  repentance  and  pnunisei  of  re&mnMJHL 
Witb  hia  usual  couaiderale  and  juiUcious  MudDOaa  that  geatlemao  auswotd 

I  nch  knguoge  u  IhU  oceaiSoa  Knd  Mf  tnH' 


epviwid  punini 

from  ran  !■  l^sown  lo  Him  miynl 

■nil  I  wonLiI  irLUinily  uy  nun 

taakii  iDB  ilrcBt 

I  ihDiiIil  Iblnl 

ihcti.w-...oiMhup8turfou.    BU. 

e  when  ll  l>  ni 

ledti  ubie,  yDDBieooiufa.    Tg* 

hcnu  rFipMlad.  u  n*ll  u  yoandt 

.youii™rwp«(eJ.    8cpu>I*}MI~ 

«.   T^ln.Blfyaociui..d»Uli« 

l-n.y«ffi«.U 

uul  to  iu.d.i.cood  Ibll  >U  BBM^ 

puttt. 


wfheDd 


A  nav  coatract  wu  amnged,  bat  Fue'a  irr^ularitica  frequeolljr  intw- 
rnpled  the  Idodneu  and  finallj  ezhaujttnl  the  patience  oT  his  generoui  tboq^ 
methodical  employer,  and  in  the  number  of  the  '  Mc!eengcr "  for  Jaamttj, 
tB37,  he  thui  look  leave  of  its  readcn : 


Df  bUrlLni  >]|  piniin  a  (wiurnl  fmwelL" 

While  in  Ricbmnnd.  with  an  inoome  of  but  ive  hundred  dollara  h  jMq 
be  hod  married  hie  couain,  Virginia  Ctcmm.  a  Tcry  amiable  and  lovelj  gbL 
vho  was  as  poor  u  hinuelf  and  httle  fitted,  except  by  her  gentle  tempei;  to 
be  the  wife  of  inch  a  pereon.  He  went  fmm  Richmcinil  to  Baltimor«,  and 
aRer  a  abort  time,  to  Pliiladetphia,  and  to  ^iew-York.  A  flight  acqiiaintAiMI 
witb  D(.  Hawks  bad  led  (hat  acute  and  powerful  writer  to  invite  bti  conlli- 
bulioo*  lo  the  -New-York  Review,'  and  he  had  fumiihed  for  the  aeMatfJ 
number  of  it  (for  October,  ]B37)  an  elaborate  but  not  very  remarkable  wtt'' 
cle  upod  Stephens's  then  recently  published  "  Incidents  of  Travel  'lo  'Bgfp^ 
Arabia  Petrea.  and  the  Holy  I^nd."  Hi«  aUlilies  were  not  of  the  kind  d>>, 
inanded  'ir  nica  a  work,  atuj  be  uever  w.-oW  auuther  paper  fo:  tlua  or  t)t 
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aaj  other  Keriew  of  Ihe  mme  eluE.  He  had  commenced  iii  tbe  "  Litenuy 
Ifeuengcr,'  a  itory  of  Ihe  sea,  andte  Ihe  title  of  "  Anhur  Gordon  Pjm."" 
Mk'  upeo  tbe  recommendiitiQD  of  Mi,  Pauldii^  aiid  ulliera,  it  vvs  printed  by 
the  Uurpera.  It  is  hii  longest  wurk.  and  is  iiot  witluiut  some  sort  of  mehC, 
but  it  Feceiicd  little  Bltenliou.  l>e  puUithcra  eent  one  hundred  copea  lo 
England,  and  being  miBtakea  at  first  for  a  tiarraliie  of  real  eipeneocea,  it 
wiia  advertised  to  bo  reprinlBd,  but  &  discovery  o(  its  cjianwter,  I  believe 
prevailed  eucb  a.  result.  An  attempt  is  modu  in  it,  by  umplidtj  of  atjla, 
niiualenera  of  nautical  descripliotia,  and  cireunutaiitialily  ot  narraliim,  to  giva 
it  that  air  of  truth  wbich  cnostitulca  the  prindpal  attraction  uf  Sir  Edward 
Seawards  ITBirative,  and  RuIhiiikhi  Crueoe ;  but  it  has  none  of  tbe  pleasing 
interest  of  ihete  IaIbb  ;  it  ia  as  full  of  wondera  as  Mundiauscn,  has  a»  many 
atrodtiei  as  the  Book  of  Pirates,  and  ae  libpral  an  array  uf  paioiiig  and 
revultiog  borrun  as  urer  was  iorented  by  Aune  RadcliSu  or  Oeorgu  Walker. 
Thiu  far  a  teudency  to  extravagance  liad  been  the  oioit  striking  infiimily  of 
hia  guoiua.  He  had  beeii  more  anxious  Ut  be  inleiua  thau  to  be  nulural ; 
and  ttome  uf  hia  buarririii  bad  been  mistaken  for  radre,  and  admired  fur  that 
quality.  Afterward  he  waa  more  judicious,  and  if  his  outhnea  were  incredi- 
Ha  it  ma  commonly  forgotten  in  the  simplicity  of  hia  details  and  their 
eolieeiTe  cumulation. 

Near  Uw  end  of  the  year  1 838  he  eettled  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  no  very 
definite  purposes,  but  trusted  fur  euppia^  (u  the  chances  of  success  oa  a 
magBiimst  and  newspaper  corroapoudent.  Mr.  Burton,  tho  comedian,  had 
recently  established  the  "  Oentlenuui's  Mogaiine,"  and  of  this  he  became  a 
Oonlribulor,  and  in  May,  1SS9,  the  chief  editur,  dovoliug  to  it,  for  ten  dullan 
a  week,  two  hours  every  day,  which  left  liim  abundant  IJma  for  more  im- 
portant labon.  In  the  eatae  month  he  agreed  io  furnish  such  reviewals  as  he 
had  written  for  the  "  Lili.-rary  Moaseoger,"  tor  the  "  Literary  Etntniner," 
a  new  niagaxine  at  ritteburgh.  But  bis  more  cuugunial  pursuit  wan  tale 
writing,  and  he  produced  about  this  period  aome  of  hia  most  remarkable  and 
charaderislic  works  in  a  department  of  imaginative  composition  in  wbidi  he 
was  benceforth  alonu  and  unapproachable.  The  "Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usber,"  and  "  Legeia,"  are  the  moat  interesting  illustiBtiona  of  Ids  lucnt^ 
organiiatioD — his  niasterpiecaB  in  a  peculiar  vein  of  romantic  crealioiL  Tliey 
have  tbe  unquestionable  stamp  of  genius.  The  analyacs  of  the  growth  of 
madness  in  one,  and  the  thrilQug  revelations  of  the  existence  of  a  first  wife  in 
the  person  ot  a  second,  in  the  other,  are  made  with  consunimale  skill ;  and 
tbe  strange  and  solemn  and  tasciuating  beauty  which  informs  the  style  and 


IhelF  8lilpivTecli.  bdA  mbteqamt  HorrlUc  Suttrlnn  from  Pamlns ;  th 
ty  uisniiH  uf  the  flrlilih  irtmonprJanaGrmf  ^  (hv  IjfTercmlw  of  thli  lad 
Inunic  (tttn ;  h«i  Capmn.  ud  Ihs  kluHcrr  vt  her  Cnw  aaiiini  s 
In  ihastih  punUel  arKuibeir  isUtude:  loRcibec  with  iha  iBcnilllilii  Ai 

n  >nll  ftmhcr  Sonib.  lo  which  ibai  dliireiilnfCiluBltiiHVg  rli 

1.    Hcw-TflMi,  Bhfh  k  BraOtn.  ina. 
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9  drcnnuUnces  of  both,  druga  (he  mind,  aod  makes  ua  taigat  Iba 
improbabiLlies  of  Uieir  general  do.<l^ 

Ad  HVakened  ambiticxi  am!  the  bi^althfut  itifluoDc^  of  a  coDrictioa  thai  hil 
wurks  ■vete  appremtcd.  hdiI  ihiit  hii  bine  u'aa  inoeafiug,  teii  tjm  for  ■ 
while  ta  cbcerful  viovd  uf  life,  und  to  regolai  habita  of  cooducL  He  vrota 
to  a  (Hend,  the  nuthur  of  "  Edge  Hill,'  in  Rtchmond,  that  he  bad  quite  oto* 
oome  "  IhD  seduclire  and  dangerous  besetment "  by  which  be  h»d  Ml  « 
been  proetrated.  aiuj  to  another  (nemi  thai,  ioctedible  as  it  might  aeem 
bad  iMCume  a  ? nudel  of  teniperBnc;e,''ADd  of  "other  Tirtuea,"  wbidiitjMd 
■ometiDiieB  been  difficult  for  him  to  practise.  Before  the  done  of  the  w 
lOer,  htfwOTcr,  ho  r«Jap«ed  into  his  former  courses,  and  (or  jj^ecta  was  regi 
leu  of  eiei^lhtng  but  a  morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  the  raeant 


|[i  the  autumn  he  publiahcd  all  (he  prose  etoriea  he  had  then  TritCm,  ia 
two  volameE<,  under  the  title  of  "  TbIps  of  the  On>te«quo  and  the  Arabecquo.* 
The  worli  VBB  not  saleable,  perhaps  because  its  contents  vere  too  familiar 
from  recent  separate  publication  in  magaiines;  and  it  via  not  so  wana^ 
pnused.  geoenkUy,  at  I  think  it  should  haTe  been,  though  in  point  of  style  tbs 
pieces  vhicb  it  embraced  are  much  less  perfect  than  they  were  made  subw- 
quently. 

He  «u  with  Mr.  Burton  imtil  June.  1840— mote  than  a  year.    Mr.  Burton 
apprcdaled  his  abihiJes  and  would  gladly  ha^e  continued  the  couuiudon ;  t 
Poe  was  so  unsteady  of  purpose  and  so  uiireliBble  that  the  netor  was  nei 
■tire  when  he  left  the  city  that  his  business  n-nuld  be  cared  for.     On  aw  i 
caaion,  returning  after  the  regular  day  of  publicatiun,  ho  found  the  oumt 
nnfimahed,  and  Poe  incapablu  of  duty.    Ue  prepared  the  neoessarj  copy  U 
■elf.  published  the  magazine,  and  was  proceeding  with  arrangements  tor  to- 
other  month,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  asHstant,  of  wlich  the  ttna 
may  be  inferred  from  this 
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Tliu)  letter  t/as  kind  imd  judicious.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Poe's  Iheorj 
of  crilJcisin,  and  diapla^a  tbe  temper  and  principlua  of  Ihu  literarj  comedian 
in  an  bonoruble  light.  Two  or  three  mouthg  afterward  Biirloa  went  out  of 
towD  to  fulfil  a  profeaBJoual  eugogement,  learing  nuktBtiol  and  directioas  for 
completing  the  next  nunibei'  of  the  magazine  in  four  days.  He  was  absent 
Deaxlj  B  fartiiight,  and  on  returning  ho  found  that  hia  printer?  in  the  mean- 
while had  not  rccelTed  a  line  of  copy ;  but  that  Poo  had  prupared  the  proB- 
peclus  of  B  new  moothl}-,  and  obtained  tnuiMnpts  of  hU  aubMription  and 
account  bouka.  to  be  Ufled  ia  a  ecbeme  tiir  supphuidng  hlra.  He  encountt^^ed 
hi*  Mcocial«  Uto  in  the  evening  at  one  of  hia  accuatomed  luunta,  and  sud, 
"Mr.  Poe.  I  Dtn  astonisbed:  Qive  tne  laj  manuecnpls  ao  that  I  con  attend 
to  Uie  duties  jou  have  so  ahunefully  neglected,  and  when  jou  are  aoher  we 
will  settle"  Poe  intemiptod  him  with  "  Who  are  yoii  that  presume  to  ad- 
drew  me  in  this  manner  T  Burtiin,  I  am — the  edilor — n/  lk«  Pnm  Mai/aiine — 
and  you  are— biceup — a  fixl"  Of  course  this  ended  hJa  relations  with  the 
"  Qentlemaii's." 

In  November,  1 B40.  Burton's  miecollaDjr  was  merged  in  "  The  Casket,' 
owned  bj  Mr.  George  H.  Graham,  and  tlie  new  aeries  received  the  name  of 
its  proprietor,  who  engaged  Poe  in  its  editorship.  Uia  eonnexian  with  "  Gra- 
ham's Magazine  "  lasted  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  this  was  one  of  tbe  most 
active  and  briliiant  periods  of  his  literary  life,  Ue  wrote  in  it  several  of  liis 
finest  tales  and  mort  trenchant  criticisms,  and  challenged  attention  by  his 
papers  entitled  'Autography,"  and  those  on  cryptology  and  cyphers.  In 
the  first,  adoptmg  a  snggeation  of  Lavater,  he  attempted  the  illustralion  of 
character  from  handwriting ;  and  in  the  second,  he  assumed  that  humau  in- 
genuity could  onutniet  no  secret  writing  which  human  ingenuity  could  not 
resolre:  a  not  very  dangerous  pn>position,  aince  it  implied  no  capacity  in  him- 
self to  discover  every  riddle  of  this  kind  that  should  be  invented.  Be  how- 
ever sncceeded  with  several  difficult  cryptographs  that  were  sent  to  him,  and 
the  direction  of  his  mind  (o  ilie  subject  led  to  the  composition  of  some  of  (he 
tale*  of  ratiocination  which  ao  laigely  increased  Iiis  reputatioa  The  infirmi- 
ties which  induced  bis  separation  from  Hr,  Wliite  and  from  Mi;.  Burton  at 
length  compelled  Mr.  Graham  to  seek  for  another  editor  ;  but  Poe  still  re- 
mained  in  Pliilsdelphia,  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  various  lilersry  occu- 
patiuoB,  and  in  the  vain  eifort  to  establiah  a  journal  of  bis  own  to  be  called 
'  The  Stylus."  Although  it  requires  considerable  cafutal  to  carry  on  a  month- 
ly of  the  description  he  proposed,  1  think  it  would  not  have  been  difficult, 
with  his  well-earned  fame  as  a  magaiinist.  tm  him  to  have  (bund  a  compe- 
tent and  suitable  publisher,  but  for  the  unfortunate  notoriety  of  hia  halHts, 
and  (he  failure  in  succession  of  three  persons  who  had  admired  him  for  hii 
genial  and  pitied  him  for  his  nusfortuoes,  by  every  means  that  (act  nr  friend- 
ship could  suggest,  to  induce  the  cuUNstency  and  ■(eodiueas  of  sppticstlon 
indispensable  to  aacceM  in  such  pursuKs.  It  was  hi  the  spring  of  1S4S — ■ 
more  than  a  year  after  his  dissociation  from  Oraham — thai  he  wrote  ths 
tVarj  at'Tba  Bold  Bi^,"lar  which  he  was  paid  sprtieof  dob  bnndrsd  dot- 
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Ian.  It  bu  lektioa  lo  Captain  Ejd'a  treaaure,  and  U  iota  of  the  moat  i» 
marliable  iUuitratiuoa  of  bid  ingenuity  at  constructiun  and  appareot  soblla^ 
ot  teaaaaag.  The  iutereat  di^peads  upoa  Ibe  HolntioD  uf  aii  iatricate  lyphtf 
Id  the  witunm  of  184*  fue  remuved  to  New- York. 

It  vai  wkile  he  reuded  in  Philadelphia  that  1  became  ocquaiuted  wUh 
him.  Hit  Quumer,  eMeptduniig  his  fits  of  intoiicatiun,  vai  vny  quiet  aod 
gentlemanly ;  he  nas  ueuoUy  dresBed  with  simplicity  aiid  elegwice ;  and  whM 
ooce  he  sent  for  me  (o  visit  him.  during  aperind  of  illnesa  canted  by  protncl- 
ed  and  inxioue  walcbing  at  the  side  of  his  sick  wife.  1  vas  impreuied  by  lb* 
■ingular  neatoeu  and  the  ulr  of  refinement  in  his  home.  It  was  in  a  email 
botue,  in  one  of  the  pleosaut  and  silent  nvigiiburbooda  far  from  the  centre  nf 
the  town,  and  though  slightly  and  cheaply  furaiahtd,  eTeiything  in  il  was  M 
tartcful  and  lo  fitly  dispoeed  that  i(  seemed  altogether  suitable  fur  a  nun  «( 
genius.  For  this  and  for  mu«t  of  the  cumfmis  he  enjoyed  in  his  brigfateat  al 
in  his  darkeet  years,  be  was  cliiefly  indebted  lo  hie  mollier-in-lav,  who  lov(d 
bim  with  more  than  maternal  dcvotiiHi  and  constancy. 

He  bad  now  written  his  most  acute  criticiiims  and  his  mo«t  admintbla  talc*. 
Ot  (ales,  besides  those  to  which  1  have  referred,  he  hod  produced  "  Tba  D«- 
acent  into  the  JUiUtrom,"  "  Tho  Prematura  Burial."  "  The  Purloined  Latter,' 
*  The  Murdcn  of  the  Rue  Morgue,"  and  itu  sequel.  "  The  Mystery  of  Harii 
BogeL'  The  BCenes  of  the  last  three  are  in  FsJii,  where  the  authai'e  fiNod, 
tbu  Chevalier  Auguate  Dupiu,  is  Buppo«d  to  reveal  lo  htm  the  curioaitiM  uf 
hii  experience  and  observation  in  matters  uf  piilice.  "  The  Myslecy  ot  Malia 
Roget "  wan  first  published  io  the  aulunu  of  1842.  before  an  eztraordinaij 
euitemeni,  oocoaioned  by  the  murder  of  a  young  girl  named  Mary  Itngor^  ia 
the  viontty  of  Ncw-Yrak,  had  quilu  subsided,  though  several  mootha  afUT 
the  tragedy.  Under  pretence  of  relating  the  fkle  of  a  Parieian  ffritelle.  He 
Foe  followed  in  minute  detail  the  essential  while  merely  paralleling  the  iiM» 
•ential  Ea^ta  of  the  real  murder.  His  object  appears  to  hove  been  to  relnT«» 
ttgate  the  cose  and  to  settle  hia  own  conolusions  its  to  the  probable  culptiL 
There  i*  a  great  deal  of  hair-spUtting  in  tho  incidental  discussions  by  Dujifc 
throughout  all  these  stories,  but  it  la  made  effective.  Mucli  of  their  popt^ap- 
ity,  as  well  as  that  of  other  (ales  of  ratiocination  by  Pue.  arose  from  tbtfr 
being  in  a  new  key.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  ingeniooa;  tnB 
Ihey  have  been  thought  more  ingenious  than  they  are,  on  acoouot  of  Ifaib 
niethod  and  wr  of  method.  In  "  The  Murders  of  the  Rue  Morgue,'  lor  is- 
stance,  what  ingenuity  is  diiplayed  in  unravelling  a.  web  which  has  bliW 
woven  fur  the  express  purpose  of  unravelling  t  The  reader  is  made  lo  eg» 
found  the  ingenuity  of  the  suppoaititious  Dupiu  with  that  of  the  writer  of  Ite 
■lory,  lliese  works  brought  the  name  of  Poe  bimsctf  somewhat  cunspiott- 
ously  before  tho  kw  courts  of  Paris.  Tho  journal,  /«  Coatvtnct.  ga»e  ft 
fatiUetoti  in  which  *"  Hie  Uurders  of  the  Rue  Morgue ''  appeared  in  tnUMllk 
tioa  Afterwanl  a  writer  far  La  Quolidiaine  nerved  it  for  that  paper  uttdv 
Ibe  title  of  '  L'Orait^OCanf."  A  third  party  accused  La  Qwitidimiu  of 
plagiary  bnn  La  Ctmmmt,  and  in  the  lynuBe  of  the  legal  ia^ 
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vhich  ensued,  the  feuiiietoniile  of  Xa  Coiantera  prDVe<]  to  the  BatiafaclioD 
oT  the  tribuoul  tint  he  had  stolen  tlio  tale  Entirely  from  Mr.  Pue.*  whoae 
merits  wifre  euon  after  c&nTuaed  ia  the  "  Jlevnedcn  Dfux  Moitdti,"  and  whose 
beit  tales  were  upon  Ihu  impulsB  tranalated  by  Mme.  LmballB  Meuoiar  for 
the  Damxratit  Pacifiqae  Bod  other  French  guettoa. 

In  Kew-Yiirk  Foe  entered  upon  a  itev  urn  of  life.  Heretofore,  from  the 
cuauDencemaot  of  his  literary  esrecr.  he  hud  resided  in  proviDcial  towns. 
Now  be  vai  in  a  motrepolu,  and  with  a  reputatii'O  which  might  have  served 
as  a  purport  to  any  Aociety  he  could  deaire.  For  the  first  lime  hu  was  re- 
cciviil  into  circlea  capable  of  both  the  appreciation  and  the  production  of 
literature.  Ue  added  to  hie  bune  «ian  after  he  came  tu  the  city  by  tbo  pub- 
lication of  that  remarkable  compoaition  "  The  Raven,"  of  which  Mr.  Willis  has 
obaerred  that  in  his  opinion  "  it  is  the  most  effective  single  example  of  fugi- 
tive poetry  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  is  unsurpaiiBad  in  English 
poetry  fbi' subtle  conceptjon,  moaterly  ingeniuty  of  rersificalion,  and  consistent 
mstainitig  iiT  imagioatiTe  Uft ;"  and  by  that  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  the  naturalness  nf  dctaQ — the  verisimilitude  at  minute  namitive — 
for  which  he  waa  preeminently  dittiufpiished,  his  "Mesmeric  Rsvelation,' 
purporting  to  be  the  last  cuoVenatido  of  a  somnimibule.  hold  just  before 
death  with  his  magnetiier  ;  which  was  followed  by  the  yet  more  striking  oi- 
hUiition  of  abilities  in  the  same  way,  entitled  '  The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M- 

*  Tm  «nlni<Feny  la  wliUly  ilsieribvil  In  lbs  fiillonliig  silnci  fnini  ■  PulsLia  ]<iannl, 
J.'£Ur  .«fi.,  irflhs  IWRSiisiti  of  Ocuilier.  IB4S : 


lutMa.  II  pulmlt,  vmymim  mlrul  !■  mtme  (land  Jnonisl.  qua  H,  Old-Nltk.  aprtl 
avaUiteniMcetiiniic-anluiitfaQKUUinii',  rmuullsBnulH  cMt  n  ChuiiMm,  eanma 
propriAM  k  Ink  sppulaasiiL  Js  snti  qus  M.  OLd-Nlck  a*l  on  intfon  pleth  d'eiprit  el  ptalB 
d'bcHinBar.  sjki  richs  ds  vm  propre  (unda  pour  no  p^  fl'spproprlBi  lei  nmii|i4iitiiD|i 

pliu  esmordlqftiref  que  oeLI«-]Jt ;  La  fmad  Buon  ua  pnvnJt  vmr  nq  tabtan 
cbcJHlH Sana ie rappTDprlu:  duuDba  uaAraiwa avac  H. da Sfeuanleh  vox' 
I'EmpcRDi  •'apemni  qua  la  dtplomate  aiilrlehlva  ^iHnil  ilu  patas  teuhale 
pnrhe.  M.OM'Nkha  nnsulni  iDula,IIIUI  In  oruii-iinlanti.  J*  a'stlei 
wan  tDsiiBals  OmMUlniii  Jatll  Ika  atHumnea  elilsinudllt  (nndi  nhioi 

nunle  iPasiHllalile  style,  pltlna  da  npldlld  el  da  iMilnvolnin ;  la  Qu^iAn 
la  in«iBa ;  •eill«iiiaBlTl  n'oppartai    -     ■      ■     -        -  -        - 


t^EiBaiit  pobllda,  ni 

ia''«uiMi^u,  iii'atrcnia^ir  iirQld''-Nkii 


nunanclar  •'appella  PuS :  Je  db  <Ui  pu  la  cantnlre.    VoUi  dons 
in  MrlnlB  qnl  nia  dn  druK  lAKlUnie  d'annin  \tt  noavalln  d^n  inmuiclar  AmeiiEaln 

AilHinl  crdn  qaa  eat  tcrlnln  ail  poaitM  de  la  mooooanla'das  onuin^nuun.  Par  la 
Conrtliuapa]  volltqulraa  panll  leget.  H.  Old-Nick  a  terli  an  JoBnnl  as  qumon  su 
rdpnua  punt  iCuMiraa  monllie,  aliaqnta  tl'andmlt  da>  onBca-oniaaia.  Celorang- 
onKDga  Dila.  rtt  jouim  dgnJcn,  tonte  la  lllKnIiiFa  andinnl;  nnanna  n'a  cm  Bn  amil 

avilt  pris  aoln  irindlquer  lulmtma  la  ca^a  ou  II  avaH  piia  kmi  emng-DDlmnir.  Cad  va 
fonralt  da  hDuralln  anne*  d  la  iccLe  qui  crnLi  agr  romanckrs  Ain^rkidni.    I^e  prtjnt* 
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T&ldenutr.*'  Ji  wMcd  the  mibjcct  Is  represeated  aa  having  been  mennniH 
in  ariicvlo  morlit.  Tbese  jneces  veie  repruil«d  throughout  the  litemy  « 
phHoiophical  worlil,  in  nparlj  b1  languages,  pverj-where  causing  sharp  M 
■peculation,  and  wh«i  ii  readers  eonld  be  persuaded  that  tfae^  m 
bblea.  chailenging  a  reluctant  but  geiiuino  admiration. 

He  hod  not  been  long  in  Nev-^York  before  he  wag  engaged  by  Hr.  Wilb 
and  Qcneral  Monia  at  critic  and  asalstaut  editor  of  "  The  Mirror." 
mwned  in  thin  utuatioD  about  nx  monthfl.  when  he  became  asBooal 
Kr.  Briggs  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  Broadway  Journal,"  »bich  in  Ottatai 
184E.  puaed  entirely  into  hU  ponesuon.  He  had  nov  the  long-aoi^t  bp 
nerer  befbre  enjoyed  absolote  coDtrol  of  a  litr roiy  gazetle.  and,  with  ntDd 
friaodlj'  uaulBDCC,  he  maintained  it  long  enough  lo  show  tliat  vhaterer  1m 
genioi,  be  had  not  the  kind  or  degree  of  talent  necc«nr;  to  mrh  a  pOHtHB 
E'u  chief  critical  writings  in  the  "  Broadway  Joumnl,"  were  a  paper  on  IOh 
Bnrrett'i  PocmB  and  a  long  discuuion  of  the  Hubject  of  ptaglarUm,  with  Mp» 
dal  reference  lo  Mr.  Lnngfellaw.  In  Klarch,  184G.  he  had  given  a  lectuniBl 
Ihe  Society  Ubrary  upon  tlie  American  poete,  oompoaed,  for  the  moBt  pu( 
of  fragments  of  hia  previouily  publlaheil  reTievals;  and  In  the  autumn  he 
eepled  an  torltatiuo  to  read  a  poem  before  the  Boston  Lyceum.  A  « 
after  the  event,  he  printed  m  the  '■  Broadway  Journal '  the  fiillowing  nea 
of  it,  in  reply  tu  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  founded  upon  a  «t 
ment  in  llw  Baston  "  Tnaacrlpt.'' 

"  Odi  exulloni  rrieDd,  ttojui  NiMh,  hai  loOand  lilnnelf  In  bo  csJoIfiI  liy  Ihil  moil 
(Dlltni  or  all  iKfalllBi  MOt  dliliiiUai.  Ulsi  WkJHc,  at  '  Tbs  Tnaicripi.'     W«  ) 


Hit  WaiMt  maid  nvnr  chink  at 

le  had  fklrif  coirpleled  nor  tenth  jvir.    Wa  nid  U-BtrMin.  IVamm 

Hindi.    We  doiiot,aiir9Blui»,ihlak  ihe  Pifm  a  nmuukably  (nod  ona: 
,   Blillll  did  will  enoDfti  far  ihcBHtDiiaudtsiiM— 


»  Aul  ■■,  II 


— liImotiiURclsRUy  ir 


HAklflSEbLlDii — by 


B  bntUa  of  (hunpufne,  Itanl  ntgfal,  weumG 

we  taj.  Uw  tnit  Impuebmeal  ot'  Iha  bam. 
a  couple  of  dJLf  a." 

It  lA  aCATi:^y  Decewarj  to  Buggest  that  tJiia  tnasi  have  been  ivrittfa  befDrd 
he  hod  quite  recorered  from  the  long  iiiloiicntion  which  tiiaddeHKl  him  at 
tbe  time  to  whidi  it  refers — lluit  be  vm  nut  bom  in  fiostoo,  Utat  Iho  poem, 
Tsa  not  published  in  bis  teoUi  year,  and  that  the  "  Itonx  "  waa  nil  no  afler- 
thought  Two  wceka  lali-r  he  renewed  the  diMMiision  of  the  subject  in  (he 
"  Brow] <ra;  Journal,"  aimmaating  an  fullotra  upuu  oUnaioag  to  it  by  other, 


I 


When  he  accepted  the  inritation  of  the  Lyceum  he  intcadcd  to  write  ^  I 

nnginiJ  poem,  upua  a  subject  vliicb  be  said  hud  haunted  his  ima^nation  fir  I 

jenre ;  but  careii,  Biudotiea,  Hod  fecbledem  of  will,  prevented ;  and  a  week  befbta  I 

the  appointed  nLght  he  wrote  to  tt  friend,  imploring  ftaaialance.     "  Ydu  oampCM  j 

with  such  Bfltoniehiii;  tkcililj,"  be  urged  in  liL;  letter,  "  that  jou  can  ra«tt  I 

Atrniah  me,  quite  soon  enough,  a  poem  that  ehall  be  equal  lu  mj  reputaikn.  j 

For  the  lore  of  God  I  beseech  you  to  help  me  iu  tlua  extremity."    Tli«  Tadf  1 

wrote  bim  kindly,  adviging  him  judictoiuty,  but  promising  !<i  atlMoptflK  i 

fulfilment  of  his  wishes.    She  was,  however,  an  inralid.  and  so  (ailed.*     Mt  J 

lait,  intlead  of  pleading  LIIdgss  himielC  aj  lie  bad  previouslj  done  on  a  gbtt-  \ 

Use  occason,  ho  dctemuDed  lo  read  his  poom  of  "  Al  Aaniaf,"  tLe  originat  i 

publicatifln  nf  which,  in  IBSB,  has  already  been  stated.  I 

The  last  number  of  the  "  Broadway  Journal "  was  pubhshsd  on  IL«  Oibd  i 
of  Janoary,  181S,  and  Poe  soon  after  commenced  the  series  of  pnpav  sntt- 
tied   "The   Literati   of  Ncw-Tork   CJty,"  which  were  publislied  m  "Ifci 
Lady's  Book"  in  aii  numbers,  frwii  May  to  October.     TTieir  Sfririt,  linllnwn 
and  occaaiooa]  causticity,  caused  tbem  to  be  much  talked  about,  and  tlmt 


•ThlskllTWi 


*  n^Kgment  of  wbat  itip  w 
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supply  the  demand  forsoine  numberB  of  (be  ms^- 
llipy  hiiwevfir  led  lo  a  disgraceful  qunn-ul,  aurl  thia 
utialuaioD.    J>r.  llitiiiuu  Dunn  EnglUh.  who  iai  at  one 
nt  intinuilA  relatiuiu  villi  Foe,  chuae  lo  eriuco  hit  re- 
if  the  cntic'a  onfoinieBa  bj  the  ptibLicittian  of  ■  card  in  wluoli  he 
^j  the  infirmidea  of  Poe'a  life  and  chaniCteT,  and  alleged  tbat 
■  •eferol  occasiotu  inflicted  upon  him  personal  chaetiiiemeni    lliis 
le  coafeasion,  for  a  gontjemaa  oever  appeals  (o  his  fJiyiical  bUU- 
)r  defence.    But  the  entire  publitstion,  evat  if  every  word  of  it 
«  mworthy  of  Dr.  Engliali,  nnnece8»ary,  and  not  called  tor  by 
^thou^  that,  aa  every  nno  acquainted  with  the  partie»  might 
i»  entirely  flilBe  in  what  purported  to  be  its  facia.    The  stale- 
fir.  En^sh  appeanid  in  theNuw-Tork  "Mirror"  of  the  twenCj-lUnl 
■ri  on  the  twenty-seventh  Mr.  Poe  sent  to  Mr.  Qodey  for  puUicar 
fl-  *  Lady's  Book  "  hii  rejoinder,  which  would  have  made  nbuul  five 
!■  pages  of  Uuit  miscellany.    Mr.  Godey  Very  properly  declined  to 
d  observed,  in  the  commumcatiaD  of  bia  dodnion.  that  the  lone  of 
B  regarded  as  uoauitaUe  for  his  work  and  aa  altogether  wroug. 
la  witL  iJie  author's  wisbea.  however,  he  had  caused  its  appear- 
aHy  paper.    Poe  then  wrote  to  him : 

lisn  Kii  BTticlB  upnn  which  I  more  eomWenlly  deptod  fcr  liu- 
:g  pirclmti  sdspled  lo  Id  imr- 


rm,  1  agree  with  Mr.  Oodey.    Poe's  ar^e  was  as  bad  as  that 
Tet  a  part  of  one  of  its  paragraphs  is  interesting,  and  it  is  here 

Mmit  parmlt  any  pmftiiidlly  af  dii|nsl1a  Indou.  evea  foisii  )DBliiDt.s  vlcils- 
idflilly  of  mill.  Wbil  it  KM  /tin,  smld  lbs  Hgirllliy  of  Hill  nuu'i  itsw- 
I*  sot  U  my  Bnlnn  la  tirud  u  falu,  slihouita  ooilnK  fran  Iha  Bllby  Din  at 

ita'u  "  ^'""''"'    "*"*''        """"""-  ""    "       ■'''"'-    *■" 

.    fat,  IndHd,  hxil  my  pride,  ai  Ihal  of  my  Euully  petailtled.  than  ' 
^h— Iher*  wu  evsr)  ibtiif— M  ba  oOand  la  eiunusUaii.    Frirhipi,  ci 
I  epoch  II  wbtcb  II  mbllitiial  bsvs  beea  wnmi  !■  mt  In  binl— whil  liy  llio 
||i)r.PniieU(uidoUierinedlulKnIn1iihlInv«dgiDiNi>tniMd.h       ' 

tbg  daoDDimiloit— Ihal  lbs  IrregnJulUai  »  iKaruundly  lamoBled 

ae  phyiUeiU  Ut  I  Iutb  (brever  ruI  rid  nriho  mnrAl." 
■r  gave  any  such  lesllinony.    On  one  oceaaioii  Poe  borrow. 
ItDan  Eriini  a  diatJogaished  literary  woman  of  South  Carolina,  pTo- 
tveturn  it  in  a  fev  days,  and  when  be  failed  to  do  so,  and  was  naked 
n  admowledgmeut  of  the  debt  that  migbt  ha  exhibited  Is  tba 


i 


I 
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busbuid  of  the  Criend  who  hod  thus  aerred  him,  he  denied  all  knowlodgarf 
it.  and  Uircatened  to  exhitnt  a  corrpspondenc^  vbich  he  Haiti  would  mAi 
the  wnzniui  infaiuniui.  if  the  raid  any  more  on  tlie  subject.  Of  cnune  tltcn 
bad  Of ver  been  anj  mch  correspondmce,  but  when  Poe  henrd  that  a  broAw 
of  the  Blundered  party  vaa  in  quest  of  biiQ  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tt* 
satiflfacbon  Huppoeed  to  be  due  ia  sueh  coaob,  lie  sent  for  Dr-  Franou  nd 
induced  him  lo  cany  to  the  gentleman  his  retiuctiiHi  and  apology,  witha 
statement  vhich  seemed  true  enough  at  the  mouicnt,  tbat  Poe  was  "  Dot  of 
his  bead."  It  is  an  ungracious  duty  to  describe  sudi  couduct  in  a  persoD  el 
Poe'a  unqueBtionatile  geniuB  and  capacities  of  greatnese.  but  those  wlw  am 
familiar  with  (he  career  of  this  extraordinary  creature  can  recall  bat  tdi 
many  aimiUr  nneedolei ;  aud  a>  to  his  intemperance,  they  perfectly  well  va- 
derslAod  that  ita  palhulcgy  was  hke  that  of  uiuety-ninc  of  every  hoodnd 
ouea  of  (he  disease. 

As  the  autumn  of  1846  wore  an  Foe's  habibi  of  frcquen(  intoxication  and  In 
inattenlion  to  the  meani  of  support  reduced  him  lo  much  miire  tbaa  lyiTm™^ 
deatitulioo.  Ue  was  now  Uving  at  Furdhum,  several  miles  from  the  oilT,  M 
that  his  necessities  were  not  generally  hnown  even  among  hia  acquaintaaMil 
but  when  the  dangerous  iUneta  of  hia  wife  wa*  added  (u  his  misfbrtuB*^  ad 
his  dissipatiuu  and  nccumulated  causes  of  oniiety  hod  prostrated  all  hia  o«* 

energiei,  the  subject  wu  iutroduced  into  tho  joumuli.    The  "  EipiuM' 
Baid: 
-  We  Ftgrsl  lu  Inirn  lh»l  Edgw  A.  Pne  and  hl«  wife  lire  bolh  dmitrnraily  Ul  wllk  At 


ftntnjik  In  tha  'Eipmn.'annotuicln 


wnDhJeeuorpuMIeeli 
Tlwn  wm  Qn  IdtDrnicdLnlfi  M(ipplD|-|ilJiee— tit>m[i»c(riil  nhvLvr  where,  wltb  the  4kI 
doe  to  lenluB  Bad  fuLidiv.  hs  might  iwcnre  kM,  unitdvErtlwiL,  Ull,  wlEb  rviumLne  b 

kppiT  lo  IndlTldgnL  bhnuli— (■ 

dUUiIdb  lire  Iha  imlr  nKi«nlHd  Uifaan 
sol  IM,  In  sl]  htahl;  elTillml  cuninunlil 


^L      Bptdogy  f 


article  Enim  which  this  paragraph  is  taken,  was  an  iogenioM 

■ptdogy  for  Mr,  Poe's  inGnnitiea;  but  it  was  conceived  and  eicecuted  ib  ■ 

■jHiit,  and  it  bad  a  qf-ck  tBect  in  vaiious  coatributiona.  wUdk 
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laliered  the  poet  Erom  peuamuy  embwrsssmeDU    Tbe  next  veek  he  pub- 
Ikbed  the  rciUoviug  tetter: 


befon  th*  pnbltCt  I  pertBlw  na  ir 
licLtititeBod  and  pnc^pilBted  by  ht 


U  anilxnUHKl  ih 

lag  amors 

idanca  U 

minnh.  ol 

han  been  liUF 

rJruBlled.    ThUnuner, 

niydnl 

bluti  or  ay  -< 

«  «eaUani 

IU»dyn..M>l° 

.    V011.W1 

•  paakof 

Ihne  thlnp  oi 

.ly  «  h«.ln(  . 

msuun.,  u. llghwn  lh«  atoomol 

.pploru 

bi'.pu>ll>...d 

....(■■..pleHonli 

wnUoHnt  of  mingled  pllr.  meniineDI  aad  eo 

ptTha. 

'fi«lQOg. 

wnay,  U 

would  l»  roiJr  1 

la  ma  lo  denr— bnl  ihu  1  hnvi  bvot  nnuriiUr  iQlbnil  fton 

ipriT 

■UOB,  bc- 

j-nDdibxEiWiil 

;of  mvMpMJly 

Ihiaginirli 

lchl>R.>ll 

in  r«  naver  cotild  hnva  bclicTFd 

:  nhlnb  n 

i-bcaned  man  w 

Duld  tartra  1 

Eood  T^sht  norer  *o  foitf  Ta  mn  tri 

MIT 

pui  DBiuitleeit 

«nd  nndanUid. 

Ena  In  lb. 

B  (liy  of  Nat.  York  Iiwiild  fatn  no 

diaenlly 

of  whom— wban  Iba  honi  lor 

.p»^hl»    hHd 

■nived— 1  coul*  nwl  woo  Id  hiiv 

o.piJlMt 

■eDrhDRilllillnti 

..     IdUBUl 

.hlnli,inyd«,Wlllitlh.Ilhem 

jnrndor 

mj  ayidf  b™ 

w.    tmiEVlUng 

inui  feu  dT  (01 

iMsUar.  am 
lln(m*u 

I  nwy  add— If  li  bi  noy  oonilbn  1 

■  nnemln 

Tlui  vu  written  Tor  eflecL  He  bad  not  been  tU  a  gmt  while,  nor  danger- 
mulyst  alii  there  wna  no  litdrorj'  or  personal  abuse  of  him  in  tlie  juumaU; 
aixl  hU  friends  in  town  had  been  applied  to  for  money  nnti]  Uieir  pfttience 
vas  nearl;  exhaneted.  Hia  vile,  hovuver,  waa  ver}'  sick,  and  in  a  few  veeka 
abe  died.  In  a  letter  to  a  lady  in  Mauachiuetta,  whn,  upon  tbe  appenrnnce 
of  tbe  newapaper  articles  ebove  quoted,  had  sent  him  money  and  expnunona 
of  Bympnthy,  he  wrote,  under  date  of  Murcb  10, 18M  ; 

"  In  amicrrlng  your  kind  lollnr  permit  mn  In  tbe  nry  Bn(  pinee  to  abioiTe  mywif  fnm 

1  «mld  not  help  fimrlnf  that  *bou1il  yon  tea  aiy  letter  In  Mr.  Wllllt— In  which  n  nilnrnl 
pride,  u'hlch  I  feel  you  cunid  not  blaiDe»  Lmpellad  me  lo  vbrlnk  from  pnliile  chnrliy,  nn 

fenrlnf  thni,  ihDald  yoK  ue  tbi%  lallar.  yon  wduld  yoortoir  ftel  iMlaad  nt  hjirlnf  cnnsed 
me  ptin— at  hsvlni  bean  Ibe  ineuii  of  (irtnl  IWther  poWlelly  lo  an  unfonnded  lapon— 
nl  nil  event!  to  Ihe  report  of  &  nicuihrdnau  nhlch  I  hnil  Ihovfhl  II  prniient  (ilnca  tbe 

r    ^fl|«  Jixit  nntile  nnnun  by  m;  own,  I  lb!t  Erternl  leit  my  palillihed  dnnlal  mlihl  •■«■ 


I 

I 

I 
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punltl  uuTFipoadence  wlih  yooruIC" 

For  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Poe  waa  not  onen  before  Ihe  public,  but  he  wu  m 
induitrioiu,  perhaps,  an  ho  had  been  at  any  tinie.  and  early  in  1848  adm- 
tiBement  Wu  made  of  his  intention  tu  deliver  BSTcral  lectures,  with  K  naw 
to  obtain  an  amount  of  money  eufficient  to  establiiih  bi>  )io-laiig.coDtetnpl«tad 
■DODthly  magatine.  His  first  lecture— and  only  ono  at  this  period — vM 
giren  at  (he  Society  Library,  in  New-Yorli.  on  the  ninth  of  Ftbranry,  and 
mi  Qpon  the  Cmmogoay  of  the  Univen<e ;  it  vas  attended  by  aa  eminenllj 
inlellectual  auditory,  and  the  reading  of  it  occupied  about  two  boon  oDiIb 
halt;  it  was  what  be  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "  Eureka,  a 
Prose  Poem." 

To  the  composition  of  this  work  he  brought  bia  eubllest  and  higtwat 
eafweities,  in  ttieir  most  perfect  development  Denying  tliat  the  arcaoa  At 
the  uoirerse  can  be  explored  by  induction,  bnt  informing  bia  imagioatldB 
vilh  the  various  results  of  acience,  he  entered  with  unhesitating  boldaM^ 
though  with  no  guide  but  the  dirinest  instinct, — that  scnao  of  beaal;.  In 
which  our  great  Edwards  recognises  the  flowering  of  all  truth — into  lba.wa 
of  specolatiou,  and  there  built  up  of  according  laws  and  their  pheDomMMl 
Bi  under  the  influence  of  a  acienti&c  inapiration,  bia  theory  of  Kature.  I 
vill  not  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  condendng  hi«  propoaitiuus;  to  b* 
apprehended  they  must  be  etudicd  in  his  own  terse  and  Nmple  langiuga; 
but  in  this  we  biTe  a  aummary  of  (hat  which  be  regards  as  fundamental: 
'The  law  which  we  call  Grauili/,"  he  aaya. '-'exiata  on  account  of  mattef 
having  been  radiated,  at  its  origin,  atomically,  into  a  Hmiltd  Kphen>  of  spMe, 
from  one.  individual,  unconditional,  irrelatire,  and  absolute  Particle  IVopM, 
by  the  sole  proceBs  in  which  it  waa  poaaiblo  to  aatiefy.  al  the  aame  tims,  A* 
two  eondiliona.  radiation  and  equable  distribution  throughout  the  apber*^ 
that  is  to  Bay,  by  a  fureo  varying  in  dirett  proportion  with  the  square*  of 
Ihe  distances  between  the  radiated  atoms,  respectively,  and  the  partionlK 
centre  of  radiation." 

Poe  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  had  discovered  the  great  aecMt; 
that  the  proposltioda  of  "  Eureka  "  were  true ;  and  he  was  wont  to  talk  c< 
the  nifaject  with  a  inibli me  and  electrical  enthuaiaam  which  they  cannot  han- 
fbrgotten  whu  were  familiar  with  him  at  the  period  of  its  publicutioo.  Hi' 
felt  that  an  author  known  aulely  by  his  adventures  in  llie  lighter  liteimtmy, 
throwii^  down  the  gauntlet  to  profeaaora  of  acience.  could  not  expect  abw^ 
lute  fiiimeas.  and  he  hod  no  hope  but  in  discussions  led  by  wiadom  Ui' 
candor.  Meeting  me,  he  said.  "  Have  you  reiut  '  Eureka  T"  I  answanil 
"  Not  yet :  I  have  just  glanced  at  the  notice  of  it  by  Willia,  who  thinka  il 
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e  TbcI  than  fitnl^j,  and  I  am  Bony  to  ete — Borr;  if  it  be 
iB  tbal  it  curr^iipanda  in  lone  wilb  that  gathering  or  bham  aad 
ofaoolcte  hypotbeAes  addresHed  tdf  faiiciful  tyros,  thti  '  Vcati^^a  of  Creatitia  ;* 
and  OUT  good  aod  realty  viae  friend  Bunfa,  whom  jou  nil]  admit  to  be  of 
■n  Urn  profemoTH,  in  temper  one  of  the  mnet  habltuallj  jnal,  thinbs  that 
wbile  jou  maj  have  guessed  rery  ehrewdlj,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
loggHrt  numj  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  your  doctrine."  "  It  is  by  no  meane 
ingenuDua,"  he  replied,  "  to  hiot  that  there  are  each  dlfficnlties,  and  jet  to 
leave  them  ooBuggesled.  I  challenge  tlic  inreetigation  of  every  poiot  in 
the  booL  1  denj  that  tliere  are  an;  difflcultiea  whidi  I  have  not  met  and 
oterthrown.  Injustice  is  done  me  by  the  applicntioo  of  this  word  '  guess :"  I 
bsTe  aenuned  nothing  and  proved  alt."  In  his  preface  he  wrote ;  "To 
tbe  few  who  love  me  and  wliom  1  love  ;  to  tlioae  wbo  feel  rather  tlmn  to 
those  who  think ;  to  the  dreamers  and  those  who  put  faith  in  dreams  as  in 
the  oaij  realitiea— I  offer  this  book  of  tratha,  not  in  the  rharacter  of  Truth- 
Tellet,  but  for  the  beaut;  that  abounds  in  its  truth :  conetJIuting  it  true 
To  these  t  present  the  composition  as  an  Art-Product  alone  : — let  ua  saj  la  a 
Itomance ;  or,  if  it  be  not  urging  too  Inftj  a  claim,  as  a  Poem.  What  1 
here  propound  is  true :  therefore  it  cannot  die  :  or  if  by  any  means  it  be 
DOW  trodden  down  so  that  it  die,  it  will  rise  again  to  the  life  everUsting." 

When  I  read  "Eureka"  I  could  not  help  hut  think  it  immeasurably 
Buperior  as  an  illuatnition  of  genius  to  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation ;"  and  as 
I  admired  tbe  poem,  (except  the  miseraUo  attempt  at  humor  m  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  letter  found  in  a  bottle  floating  on  the  ifari  lenebrantin,)  so  I 
regretted  its  pantheism,  which  is  not  neceasaiy  to  its  main  deslgti.  Tu  some 
of  tbe  objections  to  his  work  he  made  this  answer  in  a  letter  to  Hr.  0.  F, 
Hofflnan,  then  editor  of  the  "  Literary  World  ^ 

iiH  the  pilvllexe  of  a  row  vatii  In  rsply.  I  fml.  evsd,  Ibal  I  mlirhl  ulaly  clKlm,  fiDfa 
Ml.  Hoffimn,  thu  cl(hl,  wUch  eveiy  aulhor  hu,  of  rejjjlng  u  bU  triUe  u»  /«■  Wm- 
il,  BlppMcy  by  ftlppanty  and  ihb 
"  World ;"  and.  In  tbe  w 
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FUlnwipliy  U  u  pnTuiuid  u  II  Aincin  iMir— gad 
titmittt't  liimglnntivii  piDCeu  ullvi  IntulUan  (b 
kwi;)  iIbcs  'InmlUon.'  oner  all. 'Ik  bnl  ihi  cuavleiUn  aililng  rroin  Iho»  indBcUmw 

— 'Tbs  daveJopireiiu  o(  elnltlclly  niid  Uie  IbtniaUcm  dT  lUn  nnil  lUni,  iDniuiiw  m< 

lB|  u  ib«  ngbnlBT  ilieaiyor  LapLim.  from  cba  prlncLptD  tuDpimndiil  abova.'    Koirlh 
ndedUibe  miula  hen  qpoq  thfl  rendor'*  mtnd,  Jiylha 'BLndanf  oTTMi^ 

cr  ignln.  wllh  wmD  moiimcailaiii  Ibil  br  (iJig  Slui1eiilDrTti»k«y)  eu- 

whkb  LaplME'i  Ihsory  wucU  lu  I  tbin  gim  Z^sii'j  CWt  t*JU^ 

II  wilh  Die  ncHB  on  wblrb  H  noali ;  nm  bai  be  Ibe  ilLfbuil  anoiles  k 
le  princlpLa  of  Un[iy  Inlni  lbs  loaicE  af  all  thln^- 

1  uf  oy  Ibunci'  hu  I>»d  avcn  id  much  u  alJaiM  B 

QDi '  uT  Iba  etodcDl  or  TbMlDfy,  am  Id  biol  Uut  n 


or|ABl»ft  baln^B — man  Inrltidad — merBly  ^oi  LhoH  prlnclpLes  dh  wblch  Iba  oilflaMf 
pnaanl  apisuanu  at  inai  and  warldj  on  aiplilned,  mml  ba  hi  down  u  nan  biU 
iHatil«i,  ttlihoui  a  piriic)a  af  t\iAcnrrt.  In  oihar  rnirda  WB  ihoDid  lariB  li  iiimi 
fmigt.'    Tha  parTanUHi  al  Ib)>  polni  Li  iDTolnd  in  a  wUfol  mliapplleiUuB  aC  ihit  i 

'priaelplai.'    1  any  '  wlirul ^' Iwciliik,  al  poca  03, 1  nm  pirUcaJvii  »rc' 

bolman  iba  prinrlplei  pcopit,  Allnctioaiuid  Bepulilun.  end  Itaoae  mfni)  nnuiuiM» 
pdnclplai  wbieb  cDnttDl  ibs  anlvcna  la  deuU.  To  thcH  >nb-prindplu.  iwayad  b]p  tk* 
ImmedliU  iplrilnnl  lnlliMnu  of  Dcliy,  I  Isava,  wlthail  ainiplaallan.  tU  Uar  wblsk  Om 
Bwikat  orThaolufV  ta  rmudJy  lueru  I  uconal  l«an  Uu  priitcifia  wblEh  aooovat  te 

-In  Ibe  ibird  catnnin  oT  hli'reTkw'  ItiacrlUe  inyi :— '  Ha  mens  Ibal  loeh  m«I  la 
Id  own  Ood~LU  own  CmUH.'  WbBII  iliiauiinU.Ib>l-each9nal  1>,  inpart.  Itaowi 
Ood— ItaowaCroiirut.'  Jnil  below,  Iba  ailie  ayt:—'  Jillet  all  IhoM  cantradlciatr  po- 
pooBdlnci  enncemlnc  Cod  imironld  iFmlnil  bim  affFhiil  ba  liyii  down  on  pafslB— 'df 


lory  t«  porven  my  oicnninf  by  onillUaf  ai 
OMU,  li  wa.  hli  ChrUiian  dniy  lo  lUidiy  ajr 

ufimcnl  by  taairinf  ont  the  Iwa  wonli, '  in  jian.'  apnn  which  lorni  Ihe  whole  Ihtc*— 
ladead  the  wbQla  InislllglblUiy  efmy  pioporiilDn. 
-Wen  ItaHM'  niUrepmeautloni'  (it  Ihal  tha  name  for  Ihen  T)  mtde  flu  aaylia 

0M1H.'  ■ '  pcdyUKlil.'  a  pBfan.  nn  Aod  knowi  whal  <and  Initoed  I  can  veiy  llnla  Mh 
toaMB'Stadntof  Thaolcfy,')  I  wauld  IWTe  pmnliMOiebdUboHity  lopui  au*- 


^ 
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my  nlwiicr  mm  Ihg  etly  bi  ml-mnMnl.  oikI  Ibm  •iiurj  m>.  »r  hma 

FmD  this  time  Puc  did  ml  vnlH  much ;  he  had  quurellnl  Tith  the  MO  . 
docUm  lit  the  diief  roa^azine*  for  vbich  he  bad  preTlinul;  written,  Atid  Ihay 
DO  longer  Mught  hi»  Buiitsnw.  Is  a  letter  I«  a  friend,  be  iBmenU  llie  iiu- 
probkbilitiM  of  an  income  froin  lilenr/  Ubor.  UTing: 

ilsinaln*  wllli  hli  ■lupUHr  ^  Iw  ii  ■  knan  lod  a 


0  (liguUI  ue  li;  my  Hnilinl  llu  litpn  In  whai  coDi|iui)r 

u  Diiir  freifUEDtly  uaodatod  TJlb  that  of  dm  of  lh«  moit 
it  women  of  New  England,  and  it  was  publidy  oimouoccd  ihot  Ihey 
io  1«  married  He  had  firit  uen  her  ou  bia  way  fttnn  Boston,  wheo  be 
twUhI  lliat  citir  to  deliver  a  poem  before  the  Lyceum  there.  Reatleas,  near 
Um  cniifaiighl,  he  wandered  froai  hia  hotel  near  where  the  lived,  until  be  saw 
liei  walkiug  in  a  gaideu.  He  related  the  uindeot  afterward  in  one  uf  hi> 
it  aqoiaile  poeau,  worthy  uf  luBiMlf,  of  her,  and  of  the  bukI  eulted 


Ttiey  were  not  married,  and  the  breabiog  of  Ihe  eiignfrement  aObnli  ■  . 
itriking  illnatration  of  lib  character.  He  said  to  no  BcquHintance  in  New- 
Torb,  who  congntulBted  vith  him  upon  the  prospect  of  bii  union  with  B 
o  mvA geaiia  Kiui  to  oiMDj  yinau — "It  ia«TiaA»iK-,  \  am  \i>*. 
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gimg  to  be  mwiied."     "  Whj.  Mr,  Foe,  I  undCTstAnd  that  the  baam 
been  pabliahed'*    "I  cannot  belpicliat  vouhsT^beRnl.  my  deal  Mudaat'.  faal 
iturk  me,  I  shall  not  many  bur."     He  left  town  the  same  ereiilag.  and  lb 
next  iaj  wsu  reeling  tbroiigh  tlie  alrcela  of  tto  dtj  'which  wu  tbe  tai^i 
homo,  nnd  in  the  eveaiDg — that  should  have  been  the  evoniug  beliwe  ^ 
bridal — in  bis  dninkenneu  be  cummitted  at  her  bouse  sucli  outrages  as  m>i 
'     oecewaiy  a  BuDunutis  of  the  police    Here  woa  no  insanity  teadtng  to  inA 
gence:  lie  went  from  Now-York  with  a  detennination  thus  to  induce  ui« 
ing  of  the  engngciuent;  and  be  succeeded. 

Sometime  m  August,  1 849,  Mr.  Fuc  left  Hev-YoA  fnr  Vir^iniu.  In  Flulfr 
delphia  be  enoouoterod  periKitia  who  Imd  been  bis  nssodate;  in  diaspa 
while  be  lived  (Jiere,  and  for  eereral  dajs  he  BbandoniMl  luin»elf  entirelf  ta 
tbe  cuDtrol  of  his  worst  appetites.  'When  his  monc;  was  all  spent,  and  tb 
disordej-  of  bis  dress  eiinced  the  extrcmitj  of  bis  recent  inloiicaliDn,  be  aabd 
in  chsjitj  moans  for  tbe  prosecution  of  bis  journey  to  Ricbniotid.  IVr^ 
after  a  few  daje,  he  Joined  a  temperance  sodeCy,  and  hia  conduct  dx 
the  earnestness  of  his  determination  to  reSinn  bis  life.  He  delivered  in  i 
of  tbe  principal  towns  of  Virginia  two  lectures,  trhidi  were  well  Ettas 
and  renewing  his  acquaintiuicc  with  a  lady  whom  he  hod  known  in  his  ymA 
he  wa«  engaged  to  marry  ber,  and  wrote  (o  bis  friends  that  be  Bhoald  p 
the  rem&JDiler  cf  Itin  days  ammg  the  Kenes  (^MdenrL'd  by  all  bi«  pleneaiilMi 
rccollecljons  of  youth. 

On  Thuraday,  tbe  fourth  of  October. lie  set  out  for  Ni^w- York,  to  fulfil  able- 
rary  SD^^cmcDt,  and  tu  prepare  for  bis  marria);e.   Arriving  in  Baltimore  Im 
gave  bis  trunk  to  a  porter,  with  directions  to  convey  it  to  tbe  cars  wUidi  -w 
to  leave  in  an  liour  or  two  fur  Philadelphia,  and  went  into  a  tavem  to  dbt 
'    sonic  refreshment.    Here  be  met  acquaintances  who  invited  lum  to  dia 
all  liis  nssolulions  and  duties  were  soon  forgotten ;  in  a  few  hours  be  wai 
nich  a  stale  as  is  commonly  induced  only  by  long-contiuued  intozicatwa;  af- 
ter a  night  of  insaiuty  and  eipoeure,  he  was  coined  to  a  hospital ;  and  thmu, 
00  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  seveutb  of  October,  1840.  bo  died,  at  the  ag* 
of  Ibirty-eight  years. 

It  is  a  melancholy  history.  Ho  author  of  as  much  genina  had  ever  in 
country  ■■  much  unhappiness ;  but  Poe's  unhappiness  was  in  an  unn 
■  degree  (be  result  of  infirmities  of  nature,  or  of  vulunlaiy  faulla  in  cotidneL 
A  writer  who  evidently  knew  bira  well,  and  who  cMmea  before  ua  ic 
"Southern  Litenuy  Messenger"  as  bis  defenilor,  is  "compelled  to  admit 
that  the  blemiebes  in  his  life  were  effects  of  character  rotlicr  thou  of  drt 
gtaaoet.'*  How  this  duuscter  might  have  been  modified  t^  a  judiokxa 
edueatioD  of  all  hia  faculties  I  leave  fur  the  decision  of  others,  but  it  irilt  hi 
evident  to  thneo  who  read  Ibis  biography  that  tbe  unchecked  freedom  of  U 

It  i*  coDteoded  that  tbe  higher  inlelligencea,  in  the  scrutiny  to  which  Ih 
^^  Mipwl,  in  Dot  to  be  judged  by  the  couudod  laws ;  but  I  apprehend  tl 
^M  »anarm  Uunrj  Muinter.  Much,  ISM^  p. !». 
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thb  doctritie,  as  it  is  likely  In  be  underBtood.  ii<  entirety  vrong.  All  moo 
an  uneiutble  to  tlie  mae  principlea.  In  the  extent  of  llie  parolleliatn  of  these 
pnaap]ei  wilh  their  experience ;  and  the  line  of  duty  becomes  onlj  niarB 
severe  aa  iteiteads  into  the  clearer  atmosphere  of  trutb  and  beauty  vhidi 
is  the  life  of  genius.  Di  morlui)  nil  nin  httnvm  is  a  comoiOD  and  an  hon- 
orable sentiment,  but  its  proper  appboation  would  lend  to  the  suppression 
of  the  histories  of  half  of  the  moet  oonspicuous  of  maiitdnd  ;  in  tim  case  it  is 
impMBible  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of  Mr.  Poe's  faults  ;  and  it  would  be 
nnjtut  (o  the  living  ngoinst  whom  his  hand?  were  always  raised  and  who 
had  Do  resort  but  in  his  outlawry  from  their  sytnpAthies,  MureOTcr,  his 
tjireer  is  full  of  instruction  nnd  warning,  aad  it  has  always  been  made  a  por- 
tion of  Ihe  penalty  of  wrong  that  its  anatomy  should  be  dlspLtyed  for  (he 
comnun  study  and  tidvantage. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Poe's  genios  has  been  so  recently  and  bo  admirably 
discussed  by  Hr.  Lowell,  vith  whose  opiniiiua  on  the  subject  I  for  the  moat 
part  agree,  that  I  fhail  fay  but  little  of  it  here,  having  already  extended  this 
notice  beyond  the  limits  nt  first  designed.  There  ja  a  singular  hnrmon]M»e- 
tweeo  *<<•  yfiTfflP"!  fl''  'ijff  li'"""""  BH^'i''™'  8t.  l^ne,  who  seemeo  to  Da 
vithoat  any  nobility  in  his  own  oaturc,  m  lilswrilinga  appeared  to  be  mored 
only  by  the  fineal  and  highest  impuUeB.  PoB  eihibita  scaroely  any  lirtne  in  , 
either  his  tifs  or  his  writings.  Probably  lliero  is  not  another  instance  in  the 
literatnre  of  our  language  in  which  so  much  hns  been  accomplished  without  - 
a  reoognition  or  a  nianifeslation  of  coiw.iei^ce.  Seated  behind  tlic  intelli' 
genre,  and  directing  it,  accurding  to  its  capacities.  Conscience  is  the  puAnt  of 
whatever  is  absolutely  and  unquestionably  beautiful  in  art  as  well  as  In  con- 
duct It  touches  the  creations  of  the  mind  and  they  hare  life  ;  without  it 
lliey  have  never,  in  the  range  of  its  just  action,  the  truth  nud  noturalnws 
which  ore  approved  by  univermil  tosle  or  in  enduring  reputation.  In  Poe's 
works  there  is  constantly  displayed  the  most  touching  melancholy,  the  most 
extreioe  and  terrible  despair,  but  never  reverence  or  remorse. 

Bis  genius  was  pecubar,  nnd  not,  is  ho  liiniBclf  thought,  various.     He  re- 
ruotka  in  one  of  his  letters : 

■■Thnn  b 'ino  psrUculai  In  which  I  hsvo  bad  wron|  *ine  nw.  ond  llmar  sat  ba  laiae- 
oFoiu  IB  nic  u  »ll  Toi'  sllpnlleiii  to  Ic.    Thi  lui  lelecUDii  of  my  Blei  wu  made  from 

■ler,  Daycklnek.    He  hu  nhal  he  IhlDlu  s  tule  far  mUanlnstlaii.  and  bni  BccardlnllT 
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ihUi  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

719  seluctiun  of  his  tules  «»  allogetber 
Bad  it  been  »iibmil.1«d  U>  nio  [  niigUi  inclcDd  have  cluuiged  it  in  « 
iiut4UiceB.  but  1  shuuld  tKit  tiavr  replncrd  luij  tide  by  cia?  of  ailiflereiit  tods 
One  of  the  qiuilitiea  upun  wltich  Poe  pridnl  himself  vu  bis  liiimor,  and 
hMt  left  UB  a  lai^e  oumber  of  otimpusitiuis  in  ibis  department,  but  ezoep 
few  pareginph"  in  lii«  "  Marginalia,"  fcareely  anything  which  it  tiuuld 
h&ve  been  iojurioua  ti)  hla  reputation  to  repuhliiib.    His  rcidm  wu  oo 
■hBdony  confines  of  human  experience,  among  the  abodes  of  crime,  gleoB, 
ud  horror,  and  tbere  he  delighted  to  surround  himself  with  images  of  bem- 
ty  and  of  tctror,  to  raise  bin  solemn  palaces  and  towers  and  spires  in  &  m 
□pon  which  should  rise  no  sun.     His  minutene&s  of  detail,  refinement  of  { 
aoning.  and  propriety  and  power  nf  language — the  perfect  keeping  (to  bor 
•  phrase  from  another  domain  nf  ait)  and  apparent  good  bith  with  whiifc  ta 
managed  the  eToc&tioa  and  exIiibitioD  of  his  stnmge  and  spectral  and 
ing  creations — gave  him  an  aituuishing  moslety  over  hia  reader^  aa  that  h> 
books  were  closed  as  one  Would  lay  Bai do  the  nightmare  or  tlie  spella  of  i 
The  anatytical  sul>lJety  evinced   in  his  works  has  frequently  been 
eatimaled.  an  I  luTe  before  ubwired,  becaose  it  has  not  been  suffituaitljr  m- 
•idered  that  hb  mystoriea  were  rompoaed  with  the  express  design  of 
dissolved.   When  Poe  attempted  the  illustration  rif  the  profounder 
of  the  mind,  as  (liapUyfid  io  irritlen  reaaoD  or  in  real  tuition,  be  beqmtt^ 
Med  entirely. 

In  poetry,  as  in  prose,  he  was  eminently  successful  in  llie  metnphyaol 
treatment  of  tbe  passions.  Hia  poems  ore  connlruoled  with  wonderful ' 
nuity,  and  Gniahed  with  consummate  art.  They  display  a  sorabra  and  1 
imagmntion.  and  a  taste  almost  faultier  in  the  apprehension  of  that  wnt  flf 
beauty  which  was  mcst  ngreoablo  to  his  temper.  But  they  evince  little , 
feeling,  luid  less  of  tliat  spontaneous  ecstocjr  which  gives  its  freedum. : 
Bess  and  naturalness  to  immortal  venie.  Uie  own  stcount  of  the  CODI 
it  '  Tbe  Raven,"  disdosce  his  methods — the  ab^ncs  of  nil  impulH^ 
absolute  eontrul  of  calcolatlon  and  mechanism.  That  cmious  onolysa  df  As 
"pTocmses  by  wliich  be  wrought  would  be  incredible  if  from  another 

He  was  not  remarkably  i^riginol  in  invention.    Indeed  come  of  hL 
inns  an  scarcely  paralleled  for  Ibeir  audacity  in  all  literary  history :  Far  lit 
stoDce,  in  his  tale  uf "  The  Pit  and  tho  Pendulum."  the  complicitto  tnadui 
upon  which  Ihe  interest  depends  is  borrowed  from  a  story  entitled  "Vll 
tin,  or  Italian  VengeatMw,"  by  the  author  of  "The  First  and  Last  Diuiq^* 
"  Bhickwrxid's  UagHsine."    Anil  I  remember  baring  been  shown  by  Mr.  ~ 
fellow,  several  years  ago,  a  series  of  papers  which  consUtnl 
that  Mr,  Poe  wo*  indebted  tohim  for  the  idcaof  "Tbe  Hatmted  PaUfl*^" 
of  the  roost  ndniirable  of  his  poems,  wliich  he  so  pertinucliiualy 
been  used  by  Mr.  Lougfellow  in  llie  production  '  (  liis  *  Beleaguered  Oity.' 
Longfellow's  poem  waswriliiii  two  or  three  yeata  before  the  first  pul"' 
Of  that  by  Poe,  and  it  was  during  a  portion  of  this  time  m  Foe'' 
bat  it  was  not  printed,  I  believe,  until  a  few  weeks  after  the  a] 


MEMOm  OF  THE  AUTHUK  \'i: 

'The  Haunted  Palace."  "  It  would  be  absurd,"  aa  Poe  himself  taid  nuoy 
times,  ■'  to  believe  llie  Biuiilarity  of  thete  pieces  cuiircly  nccidrnfal,"  Thb 
wafl  llie  £i?t  cmiBc  of  all  Ibat  aiabgDont  crilii^iam  vLicli  fur  no  mnay  jt'itrt]  ht 
euried  no  ngaiiut  Ur.  Longfellaw.  In  bin  "  Mar^nalia  "  he  bnirnwud  largely 
especially  Irum  Culeridge,  and  t  have  otuitled  in  llie  republicslifla  of  tiiett 
papen,  □omeraua  psragrapbs  wliidi  were  rather  compiled  than  Uurowed 
from  one  of  tlic  proCiundeat  and  wisest  of  our  own  schDlara* 

la  crilioism,  u  Mr.  LuwcU  justly  remnrln,  Mr.  Poe  had  "  a  scieotific  pre 
mum  and  cofaerence  of  logio ;"  he  had  remarkable  dexterity  in  llie  dissectioa 
iif  sentences ;  but  he  rarely  ascanded  (rom  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
mbjecti  to  prindplea :  he  wiu  fomilinr  with  the  micTOScnpe  but  never  looked 
tlirDiigh  the  telescope.  His  criticiBius  are  uf  taluu  to  tbo  degree  in  which 
thej  are  demoiiitratiTe,  but  hia  unsupported  asBertiuna  and  npiuiooi  K-iv  to 
apt  to  be  inflaeacGit  by  friendship  or  enmilj.  by  the  deaire  la  please  or  the 
fear  to  offend,  or  by  his  eonafant  ambition  to  surprise,  or  produce  a  sensation, 
tlint  Ifaey  should  be  reccireil  in  all  cases  with  dietrurt  of  their  faimeai.  A 
Tnlujue  might  be  filled  with  literary  judgments  bj  him  as  antagunistical  sod 
iiMonuBlenl  aa  the  nharpent  antilheso.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Laughton 
Osbom'a  romance,  -  The  Oonfesslona  of  a  Poet,"  came  out,  he  reviewed  it  in 
*  The  Soutbcra  Literary  Messenger,"  saying ; 


rsili  act.  A  flub  in  llM  pun— ud  la  neb  ■  tnu— wen  n  tiling  to  be  lunianlvil.  Indeed 
ibrn  wmild  l>a  no  aDBwcrlnf  Dn  the  cnnB'i|tiBiiun.  We  nj<(ht  even  bum  s  •fcond 
■ertei  of  the  '  I'Dafeslnni,'  "—SmiLetii  Lilrrarji  Mtiii'trr.  U  KO. 

This  review  waa  attacked,  pnrticuhwiy  in  the  fUchmond  "  Compiler,"  and 
Mr.  Poe  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vimticate  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  ninga- 
aiw,  to  whom  be  nrola ; 

"Tbam  Is  an  Bsnully  nf  Rttlnt  the  ■CuioplliT'  »  n-ply.  TholBoli  ii  liVif  iiuw/t «/  il 
•■V.  wllbaol  tfa*  •Id  of  «ny  eoouovor«v  eanurnlnt  tt    I  hi>»e  niid  It.  fwoi  M-|lniilii| 
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Aflerwu-dB  Mr.  Foe  became  peraonall;  acquunteti  wiUi  the  author  >Dd  hi 
Iheo  vrole,  inhii  actouDt  of  "Tbe  Literati  of  Kew-Iork  City,"  u  foUowi : 

•TbaOonllMiloiuiif  «PmI  ■Dodi  uiucli  nolw  In  Iha  Uleraiy  worlil,  snd  aa  llUlneiin- 
OHlty  wMM  excileil  Ln  nsfBfd  to  ll&  nuLhor,  wb 

Jit  hdAdoDfl  nothLb^  qbleb)  ast  whaie,  it  nan  rupmiMt,  4aJ  "TaflCDnrsHLaiu**ift 
f  oJur  Mmukabla  for  Lbetr  BniBUc  unUy  and  [wribf  tlop.    Dui  op  higher  ngRAU  OujuAa 

ta  ■  wunl,  II  li  ih»i  an  iUd(,  «  ficUoa  m"  ^nw  wiihuui  imloimM." 

I  will  adduoe  another  eiamplu  of  tlte  sune  kind  lu  u  notice  of  the  '  Dem- 
ooatic  Heriew,"  fur  September,  \Sib,  Mr.  Poe  remarks  of  Mr.  WiUinm  A. 
Jono's  paper  on  American  Humor; 

■Milk  II  Uu  lau  D  MilHiKelKduMliliilLlcu  apon  imnelvei  IndlviduaJJy  »puM|««r 

•OHWolbw  ttala(i  or  ■  iliuilu  kind.  We  IhaDk  Tui  hli  gcod  tvonl  nomnu  tvbuglratpit' 
peUa  «rUlBiice,  ip  oiber  cuu  Ibap  cnu  own,  of  hb  uutruHt  u>  dliUnpiUh  Ibg  Ui; 
fran  Iha  inw— (he  rif LI  Ouoi  Ihe  wrnpg.  If  *te  en  aa  InDDaloui  eilUc,  or  ^tnmtpm, 
tilaaeibeciiiusllr.  WilUiunJaiiet  uyi  k.    The  irotli  li  ilitiihb  ciuy  on-AaiMlcM 


"  ir  we  have  done  Ui.Jnnei  Injoillce,  weLcihIt  peidiic:  InilnedDpulllUiik  wehaes." 
Tet  in  s  subsequent  article  la  "  Oisboni'e  Magaiioe,"  on  "  Critics  and  Oriti- 
cum,"  lie  vaya  of  Mr.  Junes — retWrring  only  to  nritiUTs  uf  Lis  that  had  bMB 
for  jean  before  tlie  public  wbeo  be  priuled  the  above  panigraplui : 

■■  Ow  HUMl  (imlyuc  if  ■•!  aUagaktraur  kttt  (ritic,  (Ur.  \Vhlpp1l,  IWIhApI,  empM^ 
bMr.  irUIUm  Jl.  Ji-ii.  lulbor  of 'The  Antlttu'  Mow  he  vugld  wnwotelxmiaoda- 
clHIi  1  eeeuol  uy  ]  liul  hli  •unimtry  jDiJinicnuafiiuiliHiBn,  ip  (ennnil.  dlKrlolMtn 
au  ftotvtaO.  In  bet,  hta  pupen  on  £jiKr*n  end  on  Jbcau/aft  pabikahed  In  'Azvmnii* 
an  baiw  ihig  owieif  - [intoupd,' If  we  lake  ihewoidlD  lunow  deieeraied  •■■■•ilta 
they  UK  ((usee  iwlnted.  lutld,  uidjiul:— u  laminniln,  IsBving  noltalDgto  hii  ilii^a)." 
I  vill  not  conlinuo  the  display  of  these  iiicoiiuateDciBa.  A>  1  have  ■IriM^ 
intimated,  a  volume  might  be  fillod  with  paaaages  U>  nhow  that  hia  ctitieipil 
irere  guided  by  no  leiiio  of  dut;,  and  liiat  his  opiuiona  nere  w  vuiabto  md 
CO  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  imvonlij  cunsideratiuiu  as  to  be  realljr  of  w 
value  whate  ;er. 

It  vaa  amoDg  liii  remorknble  habits  that  be  preserved  vith  Ecrupoba 

tare  everything  Ihit  was  publirJivil  ret;pi-cting  himtelf  or  liL<  wcH-ks,  and  entf- 

1  to  him  ui  iL-lters  that  could  be  used  in  any  wity  Cv 

the  eriaUishmcnt  or  extension  of  bi»  reputation.    In  Phi  lade  tpliia,  in  laHi 

lie  prejMiod  with  hia  own  hand*  a  sketch  of  his  life  for  a  paper  called  ■  Ifef 


H  tlui^  ihat ' 
^m  theeriaUii 
^B       lie  prejMiDi 
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MDEenm."  Many  pirta  of  it  are  unlrue,  but  I  refer  to  it  for  Uie  purpow  of 
(juoling  a  diaructenetic  iostsoee  uf  perrersiun  in  tbe  reproductioa  of  oont- 
plimeots; 

tonBqDe  Ktyle,  and  lu  ildEUlai  uid  D^y^lBJious  tii;eml  it  abJj  suilaknEd  IhrougljaDL  In 
palm  of  Dwfe  sLylC)  iLlfl,  perhaps,  even  iQperLiir  ut  'The  H'>uu  ufUiher,'    It  la  aLmpler. 

■otlclLDBB  dfbrljif  Lag  Ibein  Afllh  fully  b>  Ihfl  eyfi.  hdd  thna,  pctrhapt,  luulHld  en  luotoub 
CDloridf.  He  haa  erred,  howcTTr,  on  the  ufd  tide,  thai  of  exuberance,  and  tbe  evU  mtfbl 
eaiUf  bemHdlBd.  by  nlh:Ftii(  [be  ilylc  d(  kibb  ot  iU  epilhau:'  [ilDce  dune,}    'Then 

Now  Mr.  Iniog  bsd  auii  in  s  pnvate  letti:r  that  he  thought  the  "  HmiM 
of  Usher  "  was  cleTer,  and  that  "aTulvimc  of  Mmilar  Btories  would  bo  well 
received  by  the  public."  Poe  eeut  him  a  magacine  cunloining  "William 
WiUon,"  ajring-  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Mr.  Irriog,  eipressly  declining  to  pub- 
liih  a  word  upon  the  subject,  remarked  in  tbe  Mine  nuuitwr,  l^t  "  the  un- 
gidar  and  myeteriom  interest  is  well  euBtsioed,"  and  that  in  p<»nt  of  style 
tbe  Isle  was  "much  better"  than  the  "House  of  U^er."  which,  he  naya, 
"mi([ht  be  iroprored  by  relieving  the  style  from  rome  of  tbe  cpitbuta:  there 
ii  no  danger  of  destroying  the  graphic  cficct.  which  is  powerful'  There  is 
not  a  word  in  italio  in  Mr.  Irring's  letter,  the  meaning  uf  which  ia  quite 
changed  by  Mr.  Foe's  alterHtioos.  And  this  letter  was  not  only  published  in 
the  face  of  nn  implied  probibition,  but  made  to  seem  like  a  deUberately 
dpresscd  judgment  m  a  public  revjewal.  In  the  same  Way  Mr.  Poe  pub- 
lished the  fullowuig  sentence  as  an  extract  from  a  loiter  bj  Uka  Barrett : 
"Our  iniii  poet,  Mr.  Browning.  lullirir  of  Pnncelius.  elc,  ]3  nttiuioitic  in  Au  admira- 

But  on  turning  ta  Miss  Barrett's  letter  I  find  that  she  wrote : 

lie  pece  alluded  to  is  *  The  Itarcu." 

It  i';  not  true,  aa  has  been  frequently  alleged  since  Mr.  Foe's  death,  that  hii 
writing!  were  above  the  popular  (aste,  and  iherufure  without  a  suitable 
market  in  this  country.  His  poems  were  worth  as  much  to  magaxines  as 
thuse  ot  Biysat  or  lAngfellow,  (though  none  of  tbe  publishers  paid  him  half 
u  large  a  price  for  them,)  and  bis  tales  were  as  popular  as  tl>ose  uf  WiUisj 
who  ha«  been  cotrnnonly  regarded  as  the  best  maguiinist  of  bis  lime.  He 
ceased  to  write  fiw  "  llie  Lady's  Book  "  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  induced 
by  Mr.  Oodey's  Justifiable  refusal  to  print  in  that  miscellany  Lis  "Keply  to 
Dr.  English,"  and  though  in  tbe  poor  fustian  puUished  under  the  signature  of 
"  George  R.  Qraham."  in  answer  to  some  remarks  upon  Foe's  character  in 
"  The  Tribiuic."  that  individual  is  made  to  assume  u  passionatu  fcieudship  fur 
(be  deceased  auUior  that  would  have  become  a  Pythias,  it  is  known  thut  the 
personal  ill-will  on  both  sides  was  such  that  for  some  four  or  fivu  years  not  a 
line  6y  i^iiS  teat  pure/uurd  for  "  Graham's  ilagasine"  To  quote  again  tfaa 
*    )e  of  Mr,  Poe  "  in  tbe  "  Southern  Uterarj  Messenger :~ 
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vUfBTtvlitf  hnvfl  HEoiHt  by  blui  In  btt  lioara  of  [liaL  Ut  twrami*,  und  wait  ^n  UhiuMiJtBL" 
After  bavlug,  in  no  ungi'^nrous  spirit.  preseDted  Ihe  daei  Cacti  iuHr.  IWi 
laaUxy,  not  deaigaiidlf  exii,^ra(jDg  bla  geniua,  irhich  nooe  held  ia  tugbtf 
admiratiuii.  Dot  bruiging  intu  bolder  relief  tbui  wu  just  and  oecemnaj  Ib 
jnSrmiliea,  I  nm  g1ii4  M  offer  n  portraiture  of  wmo  of  bis  aocial  qualitia^ 
equally  bcBuliful,  uiid — w  chiuigetible  aiid  inconsistent  whe  Ilia  man — m  &rM 
it  guea,  trulbfuL  Spvuking  o(  tiim  une  da;  suon  ufUir  liis  death,  irith  tb* 
Ikte  Mra.  Osgood,  the  beauty  of  whoae  cbarocler  bad  n^adti  upon  Poe'a  mnl 
that  impreaaiDD  vbicb  it  :iover  Giiled  to  produce  upon  minds  capable  ott^ 
apprehenaion  of  the  Sucit  traitc  in  human  nature,  she  said  blie  did  not  doubt 
tiiat  my  view  of  Mr  Poo,  vhicb  alie  knew  indeed  lo  be  tbe  commoD  tin; 
Vaa  perfectly  juat,  a£  it  regarded  him  in  bisielaliooa  villi  men;  but  to  n  iww 
honasdilfeietit,  eod  sbv  would  write  forme  some  recoUeclions  of  him  to  b* 
placedboudemy  baroberjudgDienU  in  any  notice  of  his  life  tliiit  tlir  nrrnptlltl 
of  the  appointmeDl  to  be  his  literary  executor  might  render  it  necuasuy  b 
me  lo  give  to  (he  world.  SIio  vaa  an  invalid — dying  of  tbnt  coneumpticK 
hj  which  in  a  few  weelis  she  was  removed  to  heaven,  and  calling  for  pOkin 
to  support  licr  while  she  wrote,  she  drew  this  abelcb  : 
•YuHuknw,  my  rriend.  U  wriUifucyouinyreinlniiciiDCiuofEdtiiPiie.  riiryMi,wk« 


Bt  *VBn  i/rtn  Ihenc  sad 

will,  the  tqully  luntiJaB  aa 
Psulon.  fDrlhefvw  nawoDii 
Unrailiu  dply  by  rifaiiwg 


utm  BDd  Byiupatby,  to  ■■> 
il  UebL    PIsyful,  un^Uouu. 


Rinnd  him  Juii  comiilcUiui  bLi  Hriei  oC  ps- 

i  •The  LlunU  ur New- York.'  ■3m.'  mid  hv.  dlijltlylat  In  ]is|hliig  ulumiih, 
Bveral  uiUbioIIi  Drnntmwpn^rt,  (hoslmiyi  wmlnlhiu  (hrtlie  pfao.)  ■lam  (ctng  lo 
haw  jm.  br  1>»  dUlbrBDn  of  ]>dei1i  Id  UteM.  Ihs  dlSfareHI  de|H«  or  mlraiillDS  !■ 
iliicti  I  bold  ill  yoD  lliersiy  piwpla.    In  eiieh  at  Ihoui.  one  of  ygn  is  rallnd  qji  uid  fully 


■  Mr  fi 


i-i  icll  h< 


w  ilnyi  previiiiu,  Mr. 


10  llko  ibii  oC  ■  niard,  a 


Ad.  I  b 


ell  CO 


iraKfuL  tMinia  I  h>d  Jml  hfmd  < 

wHnUHdnwlni-HXHnbyMr.  WimiHinKelTebliu.  ) 
««!,  hit  duh  fysi  flMblng  wlih  Iho  steciire  II(bL  of  1 
■o  Inimltablg  btendtiqi  of  iweeuwu  ud  hnulcur  in 
aIiuIt.  (lavety,  mIihoiI  coldly:  > 


hU  proud  and  hHollfnl  he«d 
%  and  of  (boncbt,  ■  pHallu, 

Dfirhod  an  «arnB<ln«Ai  ibflt  1 
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pnn  iDd  Klmini  celmUal  elpqnencg  lu  I  hnvc  noiiir  ni^r)  oi  beud  cUewbcn.     Alu :  u 

••  Hi  aUI  bn  HHl  la  tbi  Bmtai  tliU 
Bui  b^HH  lA  MB  wUk  Ika  bMi  i«  ibl  1 

nm  nil Hfiiiiiiin riiiii ■!<  nrin. 

The  inflaence  of  Mr,  Foe's  Birns  and  Ticds«tudea  upon  tua  lilerahire,  wii 
la  in  his  later  Ihon  in  his  earlier  wnting*.    Seaily  all  Ihll 


he  wrote  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — including  niudi  of  his  best  poetiy, 
— wu  in  amae  sense  biographical ;  in  draperiea  of  hia  imagmation,  Ibiae 
irbo  lake  the  trouble  to  trace  his  steps,  will  perceive,  but  slightly  ooacc«lc4 
tbe  figure  of  himseU!  The  lineunenta  here  disclosed,  I  think,  are  Dot  diflJRWiit 
frnm  those  displayed  in  this  blugraphj,  which  is  but  a  filling  up  of  die  pio- 
tore.  Thus  far  the  few  criticisms  of  hie  life  or  works  that  I  have  venbired 
bave  been  suggested  bj  the  immediate  eiBtuination  of  the  points  to  whidl 
the;  referred.    I  add  but  a  few  words,  of  more  general  descriptioD. 

Id  person  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  slenderly  but  corapactiy  ftno- 
ed,  and  in  his  better  moments  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree  that  m  of  goilk- 
manlinew  which  mei)  of  a  lower  order  seldom  succeed  in  acquiring. 

His  cooTasaUuD  was  at  timus  almost  supra-mortal  in  its  eloquenoci  ffig 
Toioe  was  modulated  with  astonishing  skfll.  and  his  lar^  aud  Tariablj  e>- 
presdre  eyes  looked  repose  or  shot  Eeiy  tumult  mlo  theirs  who  lialeoe^ 
vhile  hIa  own  bre  glowed,  or  was  changeless  in  pallor,  as  his  imaginatkn 
quickened  his  blood  or  drew  it  back  frozen  (o  Lis  heart.  His  imagery  wM 
ftom  the  worlds  which  po  iDortals  can  see  but  with  the  ™ion  of  getihia. 
Suddenly  starling  fk>m  a  propoeition,  exactly  aud  tharply  defined,  in  tcnul 
of  utmost  simplidty  and  clearoess,  he  rejected  tha  forms  of  customary  lo^ 
and  by  ■  crystalliue  process  of  accretion,  built  up  hia  ocular  demufi^BticM 
In  forms  of  gloomiest  and  ghastliest  grandeur,  or  in  those  of  the  moit  airy 
and  delimus  beauty — so  tninutely  and  dietinclly,  yet  so  rapidly,  tlut  tbe  at 
tention  which  wan  yielded  to  him  was  chained  tilt  it  stood  amniig  Ma  won- 
derful creations — till  be  himself  dkesolred  tbe  spell,  and  brought  his  henvt 
back  to  common  and  base  eiistcuce,  by  Tulgar  fendcs  or  exhibitions  of  tka 
iguoblest  passion. 

He  was  at  all  limes  a  dreamer — dwelling  in  ideal  realms — in  heaTen  «■ 
hell — peopled  with  (be  creatures  and  the  ncddeuta  of  his  brain.  He  walked 
the  street^  in  madness  or  melandioly,  with  tips  moTing  in  indistinct  cutin 
or  with  eye*  upturned  in  passionate  prayer,  (uerer  for  hiioeelf,  for  lie  iSt,  dT 
profcmed  tfl  feel,  that  he  was  already  damned,  but)  fur  their  bnp[Hn8« 
Itt  tbe  momoiit  were  object*  of  his  idolatry ; — or,  with  Ms  glances 
to  a  heart  gnawed  with  anguish,  and  with  a  bee  itlirouded  in  gloom,  bt  wa 
brave  the  wildest  alorms ;  and  all  night,  with  drc>uc!ied  garments  and  *l 
bealjng  tbe  winds  and  rains,  would  speak  as  it  to  spirits  that  at  sudi  tii 
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onij  CDitld  be  evolted  hj  liliu  from  the  Aidenn.  close  by  wboee  jtl  (ala  hU 
disturbed  soul  Bougbt  to  forget  Ibe  ilia  to  vhich  hia  conatiluliun  lul^eclcd 
him — doBC  bj  the  Aidenn  where  were  thoue  be  loved — Uie  Aideon  which  be 
might  never  me,  but  jii  Gtful  glimpaca.  as  its  gates  opened  to  receive  the  leM 
fierj  and  more  hflppy  nslures  whose  destiny  to  sin  did  not  involve  the  doDiu 
of  death. 

He  BCemcd,  eicppt  when  soioe  fitTul  punoit  gubjogBted  hie  will  and  eo- 
grossed  his  faculties,  olwaja  to  bear  the  tnemorj  of  eome  conbrolling  eorrow. 
The  remarkable  poem  of  "The  Roven"  woa  probably  mmJi  more  nearly 
than  boa  been  supposed,  won  by  those  vho  were  very  iotimnte  wit^  bim,  a 
reflectjon  and  an  echo  of  hia  own  history.    Se  waa  that  bird's 


Of -Never— never  mow.'" 
Every  genuine  author,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  leavea  in  hia  works, 
whatever  their  design,  traces  ot  hia  peraonnl  character :  eloments  of  his  im- 
mortal being,  in  whicb  tlie  individual  survives  the  person.  While  ve  read 
the  pages  of  the  "  Fall  ot  the  House  of  0sher,"  or  of  "  Mesmeric  Revelations," 
we  see  in  the  eolemD  lutd  stately  gloooa  Thicb  iavMlt  one,  and  in  the  subtle 
metaphysical  analysis  o[  both,  indications  of  the  idiosynoracies — of  what 
waa  must  remarluble  and  peeubar — in  the  author'a  iutellectual  nature.  But 
wo  sec  here  only  the  better  phases  of  his  nature,  only  the  symbols  of  his 
juster  action,  for  bis  harsh  expencnce  had  deprived  bim  of  all  loith,  in  man 
or  woman.  He  had  made  up  bis  mind  upon  the  □umberle<a  compleiilies  of 
the  social  wr^rld,  and  the  whole  system  witli  bim  was  an  imposture.  This 
conviction  gave  a  direction  to  his  slirevd  and  naturally  uDomiable  character. 
Still,  though  he  regarded  society  as  composed  altogttlier  of  villains,  the 
sharpness  uf  his  intellect  was  not  of  that  kind  which  enabled  him  to  cope 
with  riUuny,  while  it  couliiiually  caused  him  bj  overahots  to  fail  of  tbe  siM!- 
cesB  of  houeaty.  He  was  in  many  respects  like  Francis  Vivian,  in  Bulwer's 
Dorel  of  "  The  Caitons."  Paasion,  in  him,  comprehended  many  of  the  worst 
emotions  which  militate  against  human  bappineas.  You  could  not  oontradlct 
bim.  but  you  raised  quick  choler ;  yon  could  not  speak  of  wealth,  but  his 
cheek  pated  with  gnawing  envy,  Tl;e  astonishing  natural  advantages  of  this 
poor  boy — his  beauty,  his  teadinea,  the  dariug  spirit  that  breathed  around 
him  like  a  liery  atmosphere — had  raised  his  constitutioiuil  «ilf-cuufideiHX  luto 
an  arrogance  tlint  turned  his  very  claims  to  admiration  into  prejudices 
against  him.  Irascible,  envioua — bod  enough,  but  not  the  worst,  for  these 
saiicnt  angles  were  all  vamisbed  over  vilji  a  cold  repellant  synidsm,  bis 
pasaions  vented  themselves  in  sneers.  There  seemed  to  him  no  moral  sus- 
ceptibility \  and,  wliat  was  more  remarkable  in  a  pniud  imlure,  Uttle  or  no- 
thing  of  the  true  point  of  honor.  He  had,  to  a  morlud  excess,  Ibat  desire  to 
rise  whicb  is  vulgarly  called  ambition,  but  no  wish  fur  the  cateem  of  the  love 
of  his  species;  only  the  hard  wish  to  succeed — not  slune,  not  serve — succeed, 
B  lAat  be  migbt  have  the  right  to  despse  a  world  which  galled  hia  aelf-ccKiEeA. 


THE  UNPARALLELED  ADVENTURE 


HANS   PFAALl. 


^lll  tk  heart  of  fiirions  rnndes, 

Whereof  I  am  commander. 
With  a  burning  apear  and  a  koTK  of  air. 


I 


Br  his  accounla  from  liotterdam,  tbat  city  Bcertu  to  be  in  ■ 
hi^h  state  of  ptiiloaophical  excitement.     Indeed,  phenomena  have  ■ 
there  occurred  of  a  nature  no  completely  unexpected — so  entirely 
novel — BO  utterly  at  variance  with  preconceived  opinions — as  to  ' 
leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  long  ere  this  all  Europe  is  in  on 
nproar,  all  physics  in  a  ferment,  all  reason  and  astronomy  together  i 

It  appears  that  on  the day  of ,  {I  am  not  poei-  ' 

tivc  about  the  date,)  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  for  purposes  not  spa-  < 
ciGcally  mentioned,  were  assembled  in  the  great  square  of  ths  < 
Exchange  in  the  well-conditioned  city  of  Rotterdam.     The  day 
1  warm — unusually  so  for   the  season— there  was  hardly  ft 
breath  of  air  stirring;  and  the  multitude  were  in  no  bad  humor 
at  being-  now  and  then  besprinkled  with  friendly  showers  of  mo- 
mentary duration,  that  fell  from  large  white  masses  of  cloud  pro-  : 
fiisely  distributed  about  the  blue  vault  of  the  firmament.     Never- 
Iheleas,  about  noon,  a  alight  but  remdrltable  agitation  became-  ' 
apparent  in  the  assembly  ;  the  clattering  of  ten  thousand  tongue* 
succeeded ;  and,  in  an  instant  afterwards,  ten  thousand  faces  were  i 
upturned  towards  the  heavens,  ten   thousand  pipes   dtscended 
Bimuttaneouslv  fro  n  the  oomeni  of  ten  thousand  mouths,  and  ■ 
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Bhoat,  nhicli  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  roving  of 
Niagara,  resounded  long,  loudly  and  furiously,  through  aU  the  city 
and  through  all  the  environs  of  Rotterdam, 

The  origin  of  thb  liuhbub  soon  became  Bufficieutly  evident 
From  behind  the  huge  bulk  of  one  of  those  sharply  dt-fined  moasea 
of  cloud  already  mentioned,  was  seen  slowly  to  emerge  into  at 
open  area  of  blue  space,  a  queer,  heterogeneous,  but  apparently 
solid  substance,  so  oddly  shaped,  so  wbimsically  put  together,  ti 
not  to  be  in  any  manner  comprehended,  and  never  to  be  suffi- 
dentty  admired,  by  the  host  of  sturdy  buigheis  who  stood  opeo- 
mouthed  below.  What  could  it  be?  la  the  name  of  all  Ua 
derib  in  Rotterdam,  what  could  it  possibly  portend  1  N'o  one 
knew ;  no  one  could  imagine ;  no  one — not  even  the  lurgomaiit«r 
Mynheer  Superbus  Von  Underduk — Lad  the  slightest  clew  by 
which  to  unravel  the  mj-ster)-;  so,  as  nothing  more  reasonable 
could  be  done,  every  one  to  a  man  replaced  his  pipe  carefully  in 
the  comer  of  bis  mouth,  and  maintaining  an  eye  steadily  upon 
the  phenomenon,  puffed,  paused,  waddled  about,  and  grunted  sig- 
nificantly— then  waddled  back,  grunted,  paused,  and  finally — ■ 
puffed  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  lower  and  stiil  lower  towards  tfaa 
goodly  city,  came  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity,  and  the  cfttne 
of  so  much  smoke.  In  a  very  few  minutes  it  arrived  near  enongh 
to  he  accurately  discerned.  It  appeared  lo  be — yes  !  it  wo*  un- 
doubtedly a  species  of  balloon ;  but  surely  no  suek  balloon  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Rotterdam  before.  For  who,  let  me  ask,  ever 
heard  of  a  balloon  manufactured  entirely  of  dirty  newspapers  t 
No  man  in  Uolland  certainly ;  yet  here,  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  people,  or  rather  at  some  distance  aboiv  their  noses,  was  tfaa 
identical  thing  in  question,  and  composed,  I  have  it  on  the  bett 
authority,  of  the  precise  material  which  no  one  had  ever  befis* 
known  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose. — It  was  an  egregious  in- 
sult to  the  good  sense  of  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam.  As  to  tlw 
shape  of  the  phenomenon,  it  was  even  still  more  reprehensible.  B&- 
ingbttle  or  nothing  better  than  a. hugefool's-cap  turned  upeidedowit 
And  Uiig  similitude  was  regarded  as  by  no  means  lessened,  when' 
upon  nearer  inspecdon,  tlie  crowd  saw  a  large  tassel  depencBltf 
ftom  its  apex,  and,  around  the  upper  rim  or  base  of  the  ooqc^  $ 
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circle  of  little  instrviniente,  reaemblmg  sLeep-bells,  which  kept  up 
a  contJDual  tinkling  to  the  tune  of  Betty  Martin.  But  etill  worse. 
— Suspended  by  blue  ribbons  to  tLe  endof  thi3  fantastic  machine, 
there  hung,  by  way  of  ear,  an  enormous  drab  beaver  hat,  with  a 
brim  superlatively  broad,  and  a  hemispherical  crown  with  a  black 
band  and  a  silver  buckle.  It  ia,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
tlrnt  many  citizens  of  Rotterdam  swore  to  having  seen  the  flame 
hat  repeatedly  before ;  and  indeed  the  whole  assembly  seemeil  lo 
regard  it  with  eyes  of  familiarity;  while  the  vrow  Grettel  Pfsall, 
upon  sight  of  it,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  identical  hat  of  her  good  man  himHelf.  Now 
this  was  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  observed,  os  Ffoall,  with 
tliree  companions,  had  acturdly  disappeared  from  Rotterdam  about 
five  years  before,  in  a  very  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner,  and 
up  to  the  data  of  this  narrative  all  attempts  at  obtaining  intelli- 
genoe  concerning  them  had  failed.  To  be  sure,  some  bones  which  - 
were  thought  to  bo  human,  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  odd- 
looking  rubbish,  had  been  lately  discovered  in  a  retired  situation 
to  the  east  of  the  city ;  and  some  people  went  so  fiir  as  lo  imagine 
that  in  this  spot  a  foul  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
Bufierera  were  in  all  probability  Hans  Pfaall  and  his  associates. — 
But  to  return. 

The  balloon  (for  such  no  doubt  it  was)  had  now  descended  to 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  tha  earth,  allowing  the  crowd  below  a 
BufEciently  distinct  view  of  the  person  of  its  occupant.  This  was 
in  truth  a  very  singular  somebody.  He  could  not  hare  been  more 
than  two  ffeet  in  height ;  but  this  altitude,  little  as  it  was,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  his  efuUibririm,  and  tilt  him  over 
the  edge  of  his  tiny  car,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  circular  rim 
reaching  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  rigged  on  to  the  cords  of  the 
balloon.  The  body  of  the  httle  man  was  more  than  proportion- 
ally broad,  giving  to  his  entire  figure  a  rotundity  highly  absurd. 
His  feet,  of  course,  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  His  hands  were 
enormously  targe,  Hia  hair  was  gray,  and  collected  into  a  quetta 
behind.  His  nose  was  prodigiously  long,  crooked  and  inflamma- 
tory ;  his  eyes  full,  brilliant,  and  acute ;  his  chin  and  cheeke, 
although  wrinkled  with  age,  were  broad,  puffy,  and  double ;  but 
of  eats  of  any  kind  there  was  not  a  semblance  to  be  discovered 


upon  any  ponion  of  liis  hecid.  This  odd  little  gentlei 
dressed  in  a  loose  surtout  of  sky-blue  satin,  ivith  tight 
to  match,  fastened  with  silver  buckles  at  the  knoes.  His  rert 
was  of  some  bright  yellow  material ;  a  white  taffety  cap  wu  set 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head  ;  and,  to  complete  his  equipm«nt, 
a  blood-red  silk  handkerchief  enveloped  hia  tliivat,  and  fell  down, 
in  B>lainty  manner,  upon  his  boaoni,  in  a  fantastic  bov'-knot  of 
Buper-eminent  dimensions. 

Having  descended,  as  I  said  before,  to  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  sur&c«  of  the  earth,  the  httle  old  genth-man  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  fit  of  trepidation,  and  appeared  disinclined  fa> 
make  any  nearer  approach  to  t^ra  Jirma.  Throwing  out,  thwe- 
fore,  a  quantity  of  sand  from  a  canvass  bag,  which  he  hfted  with 
great  difficulty,  he  became  stntionnry  in  an  instant.  He  tltea 
proceeded  in  a  hurried  and  agitated  manner,  to  extract  from* 
.  aide-pocket  in  his  surlout  a  large  morocco  pocket-book.  This  he 
poised  auspiciously  in  his  hand ;  then  eyed  it  with  an  air  of  ax- 
trema  surprise,  and  was  evidently  astonished  at  its  weighL  He 
at  length  opened  it,  and,  drawing  therefrom  a  huge  letter  sealed 
with  red  sealing-wax  and  tied  carefully  with  red  tape,  let  it&ll 
precisely  at  the  feet  of  the  burgoma.stof  Superbua  Von  UnderdolL 
Hia  Excellency  stoo]ied  to  take  it  up.  But  the  leronaut,  aUH 
greatly  discomposed,  and  having  apparently  no  further  busiiieaB  to 
detain  him  in  Rotterdam,  began  at  this  moment  to  make  busy 
preparations  for  departure ;  and,  it  being  necessary  lo  disclta^a  ■ 
portion  of  ballast  to  enable  him  to  reascend,  the  half  dozen  bsga 
which  he  threw  out,  one  after  another,  without  tiking  the  tronUa 
to  empty  their  coatenls,  tumbled,  every  one  of  them,  most  nn- 
fortunately,  upon  the  back  of  the  burgomaster,  and  rolled  him 
over  and  over  no  lees  tlian  half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  face  of  tmxj 
individual  in  Rotterdam.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  howevOT,  tliat 
the  great  Uoderduk  suffered  this  impertinence  on  the  part  of  thfr' 
little  old  man  to  pass  off  with  impunity.  It  is  said,  on  the  oMb- 
trary,  that  during  each  of  his  half  dozen  circum volutions,  Iw 
omitted  no  less  than  half  a  doztn  distinct  and  furions  w-hifis  froa 
his  pipe,  to  which  he  held  fast  the  whole  (imc  with  all  his  migh:^ 
and  to  wbiob  lie  inlends  holding  fast,  (God  willing,)  until  the  daj 
of  hu  decease. 
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In  the  meantime  the  balloon  arose  like  u  lark,  and,  Boaring  {ar 
awflf  above  tie  dty,  at  length  drifted  quietly  behind  a  cloud  simi- 
lar to  that  from  which  it  had  so  oddly  emerged,  and  was  thus 
lost  forever  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  good  citizens  of  Rotter- 
dam. All  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  letter,  the  descent 
of  which,  and  the  conBequences  attending  thereupon,  had  ]iroved 
so  fatally  subversive  of  both  person  and  personal  dignity  to  his  , 
Excellency,  Von  Underduk,  That  functionary,  however,  had  not 
failed,  during  bis  drcumgyratory  movements,  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  the  important  object  of  securing  the  epistle,  which  woa  seen, 
upon  inspection,  to  have  fallen  into  the  most  proper  hands,  being 
ax7tually  addressed  to  himself  and  Professor  Rubadub,  in  their  offl- 
^al  capacities  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Rotterdam 
College  of  Astronomy.  It  was  accordingly  opened  by  those  digni- 
taries upon  the  spot,  and  found  to  contain  the  following  extras 
ordinary,  and  indeed  very  serious,  communication: — 

To  their  Excellencies  Von  fjnderditk  and  Rvbadub,  President 
and  Viee-Prrsidenl  of  the  Slates'  College  of  Astnyn/rmers,  in  the 
dty  of  Rolterdam. 

Your  Excellencies  may  perhaps  be  able  to  remember  an  humble 
artizan,  by  name  Hans  Pfaall,  and  by  occupation  a  mender  of 
bellows,  who,  with  three  others,  disappeared  from  Rotterdam, 
about  five  years  ago,  in  a  manner  which  must  have  been  consider- 
ed unaccountable.  I^  however,  it  so  please  your  EsceliencJes,  I, 
the  writer  of  this  communication,  am  the  identical  Hans  Pfaall 
himself.  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  fellow-citizens,  that  for 
the  period  of  forty  years  I  continued  to  occupy  tlie  little  square 
brick  building,  at  the  Lead  of  the  alley  called  Sauerkraut,  in  which 
I  resided  at  the  time  of  my  disappearance.  My  ancestors  have 
also  resided  therein  time  out  of  mind — they,  as  well  as  myself, 
st«adlly  following  the  respectable  and  indeed  lucrative  profession 
of  mending  of  bellows  :  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  unljl  of  late  years, 
that  the  heads  of  all  the  people  have  been  set  agog  with  politics, 
no  better  business  than  my  own  could  an  honest  citizen  of  Rotter- 
dam either  desire  or  deserve.  Credit  was  good,  employment  was 
C«vf  wanting,  and  there  was  no  la-ik  of  either  money  or  goodwill. 
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But,  as  I  was  saying,  we  soon  began  to  feel  the  effecla  of  liber^, 
and  long  speeches,  and  radicalbm,  and  all  that  Hort  of  thing',  Peo- 
ple who  were  formerly  the  very  best  custoraere  in  the  world,  had 
now  not  a  moment  of  time  to  think  of  us  at  ail.  They  bad  n 
much  as  they  could  do  to  rend  about  the  revolutions,  and  keep  up 
with  the  TOMch  of  intellect  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.     If  a  fin 

.wanted  fanning,  it  could  readily  be  fanned  with  a  newspaper;  and 
as  the  govemment  grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  leather  and 
iron  acquired  durability  in  proportion — for,  in  a  very  short  time, 
there  was  not  a  pair  of  bellows  in  all  Rotterdam  that  ever  stood 
in  need  of  a  stitch  or  required  the  assistance  of  a  hammer.  Tlii 
was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  endured.  I  soon  grew  as  poor  aa 
a  rat,  and,  having  a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,  mj  burdem 
at  length  became  intolerable,  and  I  spent  hour  after  hour  in  refleol- 
ing  upon  the  most  convenient  method  of  putting  an  end  to  n^ 
life.  Duns,  in  the  meantime,  left  me  little  leisure  for  contem- 
plation. My  house  was  literally  besieged  from  morning  till  night 
There  were  three  fellows  in  particular,  who  worried  me  bejond 
endurance,  keeping  watch  continually  about  my  door,  and  thr6at«o- 
ing  me  wiih  the  law.  Upon  these  three  I  vowed  the  bittenst 
revenge,  if  ever  I  should  be  so  happy  aa  to  get  them  within  taj 
clutches ;  and  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  pleasure  (rf 
this  anticipation  prevented  me  from  putting  my  plan  of  anidde 
into  immediate  execution,  by  blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  bhob' 
derbuss.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  dissemble  my  wrath,  uid 
to  treat  them  with  promisee  and  fair  words,  until,  by  some  good 
torn  of  (ate,  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  should  be  afforded  Tn«, 

One  day,  having  given  them  the  shp,  and  feeUng  more  tlUa 
nsoally  dejected,  I  continued  for  a  long  time  to  wander  about  tba 
most  obscure  streets  without  object,  until  at  length  I  clianced  fo 
stumble  against  the  comer  of  a  bookseller's  stall.  Seeing  a  duir 
dose  at  hand,  for  the  use  of  customers,  I  threw  myself  dt^^ei^ 
into  it,  and,  hardly  knowing  why,  opened  the  pages  of  tlie  ftit 
volume  which  came  within  my  reach.     It  proved  to  be  a  small 

.  pamphlet  treatise  on  Speculative  Astronomy,  written  either  Igr 
Professor  Enclte  of  Berlin,  or  by  a  Frenchman  of  somewhat  siimltf 
name.  I  bad  some  little  tincture  of  information  on  matters  of 
this  nature,  and  soon  became  more  and  more  absorbed 
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tents  of  the  book — reading  it  actually  tLrough  twice  before  I  awoke 
to  aarecol lection  of  what  wni>  passing  around  me.  By  tbia  time 
it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  directed  my  steps  toward  home- 
But  the  treatise  (in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  in  pneumatics, 
lately  communicBted  to  me  as  an  important  secret,  by  a  cousin 
from  Nantz,)  hod  made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  and, 
as  I  sauntered  along  the  dusky  streets,  I  revolved  carefully  over 
in  my  memory  the  wild  and  sometimes  unintelli^ble  reaaoninga 
of  the  writer.  There  are  some  particular  passages  which  affected 
my  imagination  in  an  extraordinary  manaer.  The  longer  I  medi- 
tated upon  these,  the  more  intense  grew  the  interest  which  had 
been  excited  within  me.  The  hmite^  nature  of  my  education  in 
general,  and  more  especially  my  ignorance  on  subjects  connected 
-with  natural  philoEoiihy,  so  far  from  rendering  me  diffident  of 
my  own  nbihty  to  comprehend  what  I  had  read,  or  inducing  me 
to  mistrust  the  many  vague  notions  which  had  arisen  in  conse- 
quence, merely  served  as  a  farther  stimulus  to  imi^nation ;  and 
I  was  vain  enough,  or  ]>erhaps  reasonable  enough,  to  doubt  whe- 
ther those  crude  ideas  which,  arising  in  ill-regulated  minds,  have 
all  the  appearance,  may  not  often  in  effect  possess  all  the  force, 
the  reaUty,  and  other  inherent  properties  of  instinct  or  intui- 
t;jn. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  went  immediately  to 
bod.  My  mind,  however,  was  too  much  occupied  to  sleep,  and 
I  lay  the  whole  night  buried  in  meditation.  Arising  early  in  the 
morning,  I  repaired  eagerly  to  tiie  bookseller's  stall,  and  laid  out 
what  Kttle  ready  money  I  possessed,  in  the  purchase  of  some 
volumes  of  Mechanics  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Ilaving  arrived 
at  home  safely  with  these,  I  devoted  every  spare  moment  to  their 
perusal,  and  soon  made  such  proficiency  in  studies  of  this  nature 
as  I  thought  sufficient  for  the  eiecution  of  a  certiun  design  with 
which  either  the  devil  or  my  better  genius  had  inspired  mo.  In 
the  intervab  of  this  period,  I  made  every  endeavor  to  conciliate 
the  three  creditors  who  had  g^ven  me  so  much  annoyance.  In  this 
I  finally  succeeded — partly  by  selling  enough  of  my  household 
furniture  to  satisfy  a  moiety  of  their  claim,  and  partly  by  a  promiso 
of  paying  the  balance  upon  completion  of  a  little  project  which  I 
them  I  had  in  view,  and  for  assistance  in  which  I  solituted. 
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thei;  services.     By  these  means  (for  ihey  were  ignorant  meo)  I 
found  little  difficulty  in  guning  thom  over  to  my  purpose.      *  ■ 

Matters  being  tlius  arranged,  I  coDtrived,  by  the  aid  of  taj  ink, 
•nd  with  the  greatest  secrecy  uad  cuution,  to  dispose  of  what  pro- 
per^ I  had  remaining,  and  to  borrow,  in  small  bu.qb,  under  van 
oud  pretences,  and  without  giving  any  attention  (1  ain  asbain«d 
to  say)  to  my  future  means  of  repayment,  no  inconsiderable  quJUh 
dty  of  ready  money.  With  the  means  thus  accruing  I  proceeded 
U>  procure  at  intervals,  cambric  muslin,  very  fine,  in  pieces  of 
twelve  yards  each;  twine;  a  lot  of  the  varnish  of  caoutchouc;  i 
large  and  deep  bosket  of  wicker-work,  made  to  order;  and  several 
other  artielea  necessary  in  the  conetruction  and  equipment  of  a 
balloon  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  This  I  directed  my  wife  to 
male  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  her  all  requisite  information 
as  to  the  particular  inetbod  of  proceeding.  In  the  meantime  1 
worked  up  the  twine  into  net-work  of  sufficient  dimensions ;  rifled 
it  with  a  hoop  and  the  necessary  cords ;  and  made  purchase  of 
numerous  instruments  and  raatcrinls  for  experiment  in  the  uppv 
regions  of  the  upper  atmoe])here.  I  then  took  opportunitiw  of 
conveying  by  night,  to  a  retired  situation  east  of  liotterdani,  five 
iron-bound  ca«ks,  to  contain  about  fifly  gallons  each,  and  on«  ol  a 
larger  size  ;  eix  tin  tubes,  three  inches  in  diameter,  properly  sbaped, 
and  ten  feet  in  length  ;  a  quanty  of  a  parlicular  mrtaUie  subttanet, 
or  lemi-Tnetal  which  I  shall  not  name,  and  a  dozen  demijohna  'q£ 
a  vrry  common  acid.  The  gas  to  bo  formed  from  these  latter  ma- 
terials is  a  gas  never  yet  generated  by  any  other  person  than  mj* 
self — or  at  least  never  applied  to  any  similar  purpose.  I  can  en^ 
venture  to  say  here,  that  it  is  a  conafiiiient  of  axoU,  so  long  vo^ 
sidered  irreducible,  and  tbnt  its  density  is  about  S'lA  timm  Um 
than  thai  of  hydrogen.  It  is  tasteless,  but  not  odorless;  bono^ 
when  pure,  with  a  greenish  flame,  and  is  instantaneously  fittal  to' 
animal  life.  Its  full  secret  I  would  make  no  difficulty  in  diado**' 
ing,  but  that  it  of  right  belongs  (as  I  have  before  hinted)  to  k 
len  of  Nantt,  in  France,  by  whom  it  was  conditionally 
cated  to  myself  The  same  individual  submitted  to  me, 
being  at  ail  aware  of  my  intentions,  a  method  of  constructing 
loons  from  the  membrane  of  a  certain  animal,  through  whi^ 
stance  any  escape  of  gas  was  nearly  an  impossibility.     I  frmoA  i^ 
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however,  altogether  too  eipensive,  and  was  not  sure,  upon  the 
whole,  whether  cambric  muslin  with  a  coiiting  of  gum  caoutchouc, 
waa  not  equally  as  good.  I  mention  this  circiimstanee,  becnoso  I 
think  it  probable  that  hereafter  the  individual  in  qiitstiou  may 
altompt  a  balloon  ascension  with  the  novel  gas  and  material  I  hava 
spoken  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the  honor  of  a  very 
UDgular  invention. 

On  the  spot  which  I  intended  each  of  the  Bmaller  casks  to  occupy 
respectively  during  the  inflation  of  the  biUloon,  I  privately  dug  a 
Btuall  hole ;  the  holes  forming  ia  this  manner  a  circle  twenty-tive 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  being  the  station 
designed  for  the  hu^  cask,  I  also  dug  a  hole  of  greater  depth. 
In  each  of  the  five  smaller  holes,  I  deposited  a  canister  containing 
fiity  pounds,  and  in  the  larger  one  a  keg  holding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  cannon  powder.  ITieae — the  keg  and  the  canis- 
ters— I  connected  in  a  proper  manner  with  covered  trains ;  and 
baving  let  into  one  of  the  canisters  the  end  of  about  four  feet  of 
slow-match,  I  covered  up  the  hole,  and  placed  the  cask  over  it, 
leaving  the  other  end  of  the  maleh  protruding  about  an  inch,  and 
barely  viMble  beyond  the  cask.  I  then  filled  up  the  remaining 
holes,  and  placed  the  barrels  over  them  in  their  destined  situation! 

Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  I  conveyed  to  the  dip6t, 
and  thera  secreted,  one  of  M.  Grimm's  improvements  upon  the 
apparatus  for  condensation  of  the  atmospheria  air.  I  found  this 
machine,  however,  to  require  considerable  altera^on  betbre  it  could 
be  adapted  to  the  purpi^tiH  to  wliieh  I  intended  making  it  appli- 
cable. But.  with  severe  labor  and  unremitting  perseverance,  I  at 
length  met  nith  entire  success  in  all  my  preparations.  My  bal- 
loon was  soon  completed.  It  would  contain  more  than  forty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gns ;  would  take  me  up  easily,  I  calculated, 
with  all  my  implements,  and,  if  I  managed  rightly,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds  of  ballast  into  the  hai^ain.  It  had 
received  three  coats  of  varnish,  and  I  found  the  cambric  muslin  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  silk  itaelf,  being  quite  as  strong  and  a 
good  deal  less  expensive. 

Everything  being  now  ready,  I  exacted  from  my  wife  an  oath 
of  secrecy  in  relation  to  all  my  acl.ions  from  the  day  of  my  first 
%-iajt  to  the  bookseller's  stall ;  and  promising,  on  my  part,  to  retura 
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te  BOOH  as  circumstances  would  permit,  I  gave  her  what  little  mo- 
ney I  had  left,  and  bade  her  tiireweU.  Indeed  I  had  no  fear  tm 
her  accoiint.  She  waa  what  people  call  a  notable  woman,  and 
could  manage  matters  in  the  world  without  my  assistance.  I  be- 
heve,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  always  looked  upon  me  as  an  idla 
body — a  mere  make- weight — good  fi>r  nothing  but  building 
castles  in  the  air — and  was  rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  It  to 
a  dark  night  when  I  bade  her  good  bye,  and  taking  with  me,  u 
aidef^e-camp,  the  three  creditors  who  had  given  mo  so  much 
trouble,  we  carried  the  balloon,  with  the  car  and  accoutrement*, 
by  a  roundabout  way,  to  the  station  where  the  other  artjcles  wers 
deposited.  We  there  found  them  all  unmolested,  and  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  business. 

It  waa  the  first  of  April.  The  night,  as  I  eaid  before,  was  dark ; 
there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen ;  and  a  drizisling  rain,  falling  it 
intervals,  rendered  us  very  uncomfortable.  But  my  chief  anxie^ 
was  concerning  the  balloon,  which,  in  spito  of  the  varnish  wiA 
which  it  waa  defended,  began  to  grow  rather  heavy  with  tks 
moisture ;  the  powder  also  was  liable  to  damage.  I  therefore  kept 
my  three  dons  working  with  great  diligence,  pounding  down  im 
around  the  central  cask,  and  stirring  the  acid  in  the  others.  "Otej 
did  not  cease,  however,  importuning  me  with  questions  as  to  what 
I  intended  to  do  with  all  thia  apparatus,  and  expressed  mocb  di>- 
Mtisfaction  at  the  terrible  labor  I  made  them  undergo.  They 
oould  not  perceive  (so  they  said)  what  good  waa  likely  to 
result  irom  their  getting  wet  to  the  skin,  merely  to  take  a  part  in 
such  horrible  incantations.  I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and  worked 
away  with  all  my  might ;  for  I  verily  beUeve  the  idiots  supposed 
that  I  had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  that,  in 
short,  what  I  was  now  doing  was  nothing  better  than  it  stioiiid 
be.  I  was,  therefore,  in  great  fear  of  their  leaving  me  altogetho'. 
I  contrived,  however,  to  pacify  them  by  promises  of  payment  of 
all  scores  in  full,  aa  soon  as  1  conld  bring  the  present  buainees  to 
a  termination.  To  these  speeches  they  gave  of  course  thtnr  ows 
inter])retation  ;  fancying,  no  doubt,  that  at  all  events  I  should  OOIM 
into  possession  of  vast  quantities  of  ready  money ;  and  provided 

paid  them  all  I  owed,  and  a  trifle  more,  n  consideration  of  tbcdr 
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services,  I  dare  saj  they  cared  very  tittle  what  became  of  either 
my  £ouI  or  my  carcass. 

In  about  four  hours  and  a  ialf  I  found  the  balloon  EufGciently 
inflated.  I  attached  the  car,  therefore,  and  put  all  my  impIemcDts 
in  it — a  telescope ;  a  barometer,  with  some  important  modifica- 
tion ;  a  thermometer ;  an  electrometer ;  a  compass ;  a  magnetia 
needle ;  a  second*  watch ;  a  bell ;  a  speaking  trumpet,  etc.  ete, 
etc — also  a  globe  of  glass,  exhausted  of  air,  and  carefully  closed 
with  a  stopper — not  forgetting  the  condensing  apparatus,  some 
uDslacked  lime,  a  stick  of  seahng  wax,  a  copious  supply  of  water, 
aud  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  pemmican,  in  which 
much  nutriment  is  contained  in  comparatively  little  bulk.  I  also 
secured  in  the  car  a  pair  of  pigeons  and  a  cat. 

It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  I  thought  it  high  time  to  take 
my  departure.  Dropping  a  lighted  cigar  on  the  ground,  as  if  by 
accident,  I  took  the  opportunity,  in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  of  ig- 
niting privately  the  piece  of  slow  match,  the  end  of  which,  as  I 
said  before,  protruded  a  little  beyond  the  lower  rim  of  one  of  the 
smaller  casks.  This  manceuvre  was  totally  unperceived  on  the 
port  of  the.  three  duns;  and,  jumping  into  the  car,  I  immediately 
cut  the  single  cord  which  held  me  to  the  earth,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  that  I  shot  upwards  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  carrying 
with  all  ease  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  leaden  bal- 
last, and  able  to  have  carried  up  as  many  more.  As  I  loft  the 
earth,  the  barometer  stood  at  thirty  inches,  and  the  centigrade 
thermometer  at  19°. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  1  attained  the  height  of  fifty  yards, 
when,  roaring  and  rumbling  up  after  me  in  the  moat  tumultuous 
and  terrible  manner,  came  so  dense  a  hurricane  of  fire,  and  gravel, 
and  burning  wood,  and  blaring  metal,  and  mangled  limbs,  that 
my  very  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  fell  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  car,  trembling  with  terror.  Indeed,  I  now  perceived  that  I 
had  entirely  overdone  the  business,  and  that  the  m^n  consequences 
of  the  shock  were  yet  to  be  enperieneed.  Accordingly,  in  less 
than  a  second,  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body  rushing  to  my 
temples,  and,  immediately  thereupon,  a  concussion,  which  I  shall 
never  ftf  'get,  burs',  abruptly  through  the  night,  and  seemed  to  rip 
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tile  very  firmament  asuDder.  When  I  afterwards  had  timv  nt 
refleclioD,  I  did  cot  i-jil  to  attribute  the  extreme  violence  of  tlM 
explosion,  as  regarded  myeelf,  to  its  proper  cause — my  sitiutioc 
directly  above  it,  and  iu  the  line  of  lis  gre3l«st  power.  But  at 
the  time,  I  thought  only  of  preserving  my  life.  The  balloon  gt 
first  collapsed,  then  furiously  oxpanded,  then  whirled  round  and 
round  with  sickeuiug  velocity,  and  finally,  reehng  and  Bta^ering 
like  a  drunken  man,  hurled  me  over  the  rim  of  His  car,  and  left 
tne  dangling,  at  a  terrific  height,  widi  my  head  downward,  and 
my  face  outward,  by  a  piece  of  Blender  cord  about  three  f«et  ia 
length,  which  hung  accidentally  through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom 
o[  the  wicker-work,  and  in  which,  aa  I  fell,  my  left  foot  becama 
most  provide ntially  entangled.  It  is  impossible — utterly  inip<» 
ibie — to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  horror  of  my  sitoa&ifi. 
,  gasped  convulsively  for  breath — a  shudder  resembling  a  fit  of 
the  ague  agitated  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame — I  felt  ray 
eyes  starting  from  tbeir  soukets — a  horrible  nausea  overvrhdnud 
me— tutd  at  length  I  lost  all  consciousness  in  a  swoon. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  say,  II 
must,  however,  have  been  no  inconsiderable  time,  for  when  I  par* 
tially  recovered  the  sense  of  existence,  I  found  the  day  breoU^b 
the  balloon  at  a  prodigious  height  over  a  wilderness  of  oceaB,-ni' 
not  a  trace  of  land  to  be  discovered  far  and  wide  within  tha  UmJti 
of  the  vast  horizon.  My  sensations,  however,  upon  thus  recover- 
ing, were  by  no  means  so  replete  with  agony  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Indeed,  tliere  was  much  of  madness  in  the  calm  sur- 
vey which  I  began  lo  take  of  my  situation.  I  drew  up  to  my  ajM 
each  of  my  hands,  one  afler  the  other,  and  wondered  what  oooar- 
renoe  could  have  given  rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  veins,  and'  tin 
horrible  blackness  of  the  finger  nails.  I  afWrwarde  oarafitl^ 
examined  my  head,  shaking  it  repeatedly,  and  feeling  it 
minute  attention,  until  I  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that  it 
not,  u  1  had  niore  than  half  suspected,  larger  than  my 
Then,  in  &  knowing  manner,  I  felt  in  both  ray  breeches 
ud,  missing  therefrom  a  set  of  tablets  and  a  tooth-pick 
^  4aaTored  to  acL'ount  for  their  disappeamnce,  and,  not  being 
^dM^fclt  inexpressibly  chiigrined.  It  iov  occurred  to  tie 
fifBfc«d  great  uneasiness  in  the  Joint  of  my  left  ankle,  and  a 
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fionsdousnois  of  my  ailuation  began  to  glimmer  througli  my  mind. 
But,  Btrsmge  to  say !  I  was  ni?ithcr  aatonishod  nor  liorror-strioten. 
If  I  felt  any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling  aatufaction 
at  tlie  cteverness  I  was  about  to  display  in  extricating  myself  from 
this  dilemma  ;  and  never,  for  a  moment,  did  I  look  upon  my  ulti- 
mate safety  aa  a  question  susceptible  of  doubt.  For  a  few  minutes 
I  renmned  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  meditation.  1  have  n  dis- 
tinct recollec^on  of  frequently  compressing  my  lipa,  putting  my 
fore-finger  to  the  side  of  my  nose,  and  making  nae  of  other  gc»- 
ticuklions  and  grimaces  common  to  men  who,  at  ease  in  their 
arm-chiurs,  meditate  upon  matters  of  intricaey  or  importance. 
Having,  aa  I  thought,  sufficiently  collected  my  ideas,  1  now,  wilh 
great  caution  and  deliberation,  put  my  lianda  behind  my  back, 
and  unfastened  the  large  iron  buekle  which  belonged  to  thewwst- 
band  of  my  pantnloons.  This  buckio  had  three  teeth,  which, 
being  somewhat  rusty,  turned  wilh  great  difficulty  on  their  axis, 
I  brought  them,  however,  after  some  trouble,  at  right  angles  to 
the  body  of  the  buckio,  and  wa*  giad  to  tind  them  remain  firm  in 
that  position.  Holding  within  my  teeth  the  instrument  thus  ob- 
tained, I  now  proceeded  to  untie  llie  knot  of  my  cravat.  I  had  to 
rest  several  times  before  I  could  accomplish  this  manwuvre  ;  but 
it  was  at  length  accomplished.  To  one  end  of  the  cravat  I  then 
made  fast  the  buckle,  and  the  other  end  I  tied,  for  greater  secu- 
rity, tightly  around  my  wrist.  Drawing  now  my  body  upwards, 
with  a  prodipoUH  exertion  of  muscular  force,  I  succeeded,  at  tha 
very  first  trial,  in  throwing  the  buckle  over  the  car,  and  entangling 
it,  as  I  had  anticipated,  in  the  circular  rim  of  the  wicker-work. 

My  body  was  now  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  car,  at  an 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  ;  but  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  I  was  therefore  only  forty-five  degrees  below  the  perpendicu- 
lar. So  far  from  it.  I  still  lay  nearly  level  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon ;  for  the  change  of  situation  which  I  had  acquired,  had 
forced  the  bottom  of  the  car  considerably  outward  from  my  posi- 
tion, which  was  accordingly  one  of  the  most  imminent  peril.  It 
should  bo  remembered,  however,  that  when  I  fell,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  car,  if  I  bad  fallen  with  my  iaca  tm-ned  toward 
the  balloon,  instead  of  turned  outwardly  from  it  as  it  actually  was 
—or  if;  iQ  the  second  place,  the  cord  by  which  I  woa  sospenied 
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bad  chwced  to  hang  over  the  upper  edge,  ioBtead  of  tliroagli 
orevice  near  the  bottom  of  the  car — I  saf  it  may  readily  be  oofr 
oeived  that,  in  either  of  these  sitppoee-l  cases,  I  should  have  been 
unable  to  accomplish  even  as  much  as  I  had  now  acconiplkhed, 
uid  tlie  diecloauree  now  made  would  have  been  utterly  lost  to  pw- 
terity.  I  bad  therefore  every  reason  to  be  grateful ;  although,  in 
point  of  feet,  I  was  sljll  too  stupid  to  be  any  thing  at  all,  and  hung 
loT,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  that  extrnordinary  mamitt, 
without  making  the  fiUghteat  farther  exertion,  and  in  a  sioguladf 
tf  anq  lil  state  of  idiotic  enjoyment.  But  this  feeling  did  not  fill 
to  die  rapidly  sway,  and  thereunto  succeeded  horror,  and  dismay, 
and  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  and  ruin.  In  fact,  the  blood  w 
V>ng  accumulating  in  the  vessels  of  my  head  and  throat,  mad 
which  bad  hitherto  buoyed  up  my  spirits  with  dehrium,  hod  now 
begun  to  retire  within  their  proper  channels,  and  the  distinctueH 
which  was  thus  added  to  my  perception  of  the  danger,  men^ 
terved  to  deprive  me  of  the  self-possession  and  courage  to  ea- 
eount«r  it.  But  this  weakuesa  v/aa,  luckily  for  me,  of  no  very 
long  duration.  In  good  time  came  to  my  rescue  the  Bpirit  oJf 
deapair,  and,  with  frantic  cries  and  struggles,  I  jerked  my  w:i^ 
bodily  upwards,  till,  at  length,  clutching  with  a  vice-like  grip  tha 
long-dcMred  rim,  I  writhed  my  person  over  it,  and  fell  headkog 
wd  shuddering  within  the  car. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  afterward  that  I  recovered  myMU 
luffidently  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  the  balloon.  I  th«B, 
however,  examined  it  with  at(«ntion,  and  found  it,  to  my  grait 
relief,  uninjured.  My  implements  were  all  safa,  and,  fartun^ely, 
I  had  lost  neither  ballast  nor  provisions.  Indeed,  I  had  ao  trail 
secured  them  in  their  places,  that  such  an  accident  was  entirdy 
out  of  the  question.  Looking  at  my  watcb,I  found  it  six  o'clocL 
I  was  still  rapidly  ascending,  and  the  barometer  gave  a 
altitude  of  three  and  three-quarter  miles.  Immediately 
me  in  the  ocean,  lay  a  small  black  object,  slightly  oblong  in  sh^(^ 
seemingly  about  the  size  of  a  domino,  and  in  every  re^iwl 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  one  of  those  toys.  Briogiqg 
my  telescope  to  1:«ar  upon  it,  I  pl^nly  discerned  it  to  bo  «^ 
Britisfa  ninety-four  gun  ship,  close-hauled,  and  pitching  faeavilj  la 
lie  sea  with  her  head  to  the  W,  S.  W.     Besides  this  ship,  I  aam 
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uotUiog  but  the  ocean  and  the  sky,  and  the  sun,  which  had  long 

II  is  now  high  time  th^t  I  should  explain  to  your  Excellendea 
the  object  r(  my  voyage.  Your  EicellencieB  will  bear  in  mind 
that  (iiatr«Med  drcumstunces  in  Rotterdam  had  at  ieugth  driven 
me  to  the  resolution  of  committing  suicide.  It  was  not,  however, 
Umt  to  life  itself  I  had  any  positive  disgust,  but  that  I  was  har- 
assed beyond  endurance  by  the  adventitious  miseries  attending 
my  eitualjon.  lu  this  state  of  mind,  wishing  to  live,  yet  wearied 
with  hfe,  the  treatise  at  the  stall  of  the  bookseller,  backed  by  the 
opportune  discorery  of  my  cousin  of  Nautz,  opened  a  resource  to 
uiy  imagination.  I  then  finally  made  ap  niy  mind.  I  dcl«rmiited 
to  depart,  yet  live — to  leave  the  world,  yet  continue  to  exist — in 
short,  to  drop  euigmiu',  I  reiiolved,  !et  what  would  ensue,  to  force 
a  passage,  if  1  could,  lo  the  moon.  Now,  lest  1  should  be  supposed 
more  of  u  madman  than  I  actually  am,  I  will  detail,  as  well  na  I 
HID  able,  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  believe  that  an 
Achievement  of  this  nature,  although  without  doubt  difficult,  and 
full  of  danger,  was  not  absolutely,  to  a  bold  spirit,  beyond  the 
coafinea  of  the  po^ble. 

The  moon's  actual  distance  from  the  earth  was  this  first  thing 
to  be  attended  lo.  Now,  the  mean  or  average  interval  between 
the  eenirei  of  the  two  planets  is  59,9643  of  the  earth's  equatorial 
ra<fit,oronly  about  23  V.OOO  miles.  I  say  the  mean  or  average  in- 
terval ; — but  it  must  be  boraa  in  mind,  that  the  form  of  the 
moon's  orbit  being  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity  amounting  to  no  leas 
than  0.OC484  of  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse  itself,  and  the 
earth's  centre  being  situated  in  its  focus,  if  I  could,  in  any  nianner, 
contrive  to  meet  the  moon  in  its  perigee,  the  above-mentjoned 
distoDce  would  be  materially  diminished.  But  to  say  nothing,  at 
present,  of  this  possibility,  it  was  very  certain  that,  at  all  events, 
(roia  the  237,000  mileti  I  would  have  to  deduct  the  radiut  of  the 
earth,  say  4000,  and  the  radius  of  the  moon,  say  1080,  in  all 
5080,  leaving  an  actual  interval  to  be  traversed,  under  average 
circumstances,  of  231,920  miles.  Now  tliis,  I  reflected,  was  no 
very  ertrnordinary  distance.  Travelling  on  the  land  has  been  ra- 
t>eatedly  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour  ;  and 
ad*ed  S  much  greater  speed  may  be  anticipated.     But  even  a' 


Uiia  velodty,  it  would  tnkc  me  no  more  than  101  days  to  t 
the  surfaoe  of  tLo  moon.  There  were,  however,  many  particulm 
indncing  me  to  believe  that  my  average  rate  of  travelling  aa^l 
poatibly  rery  macb  exceed  that  of  nixty  miles  per  hour,  ftnd,  li 
these  considerations  did  not  ful  to  make  a  de«p  impression  npai 
my  mind,  I  will  mention  them  more  fully  hcreafler. 

The  next  point  to  be  regarded  was  one  of  f:^  greater  importaiNe. 
From  indications  afforded  by  the  barometer,  we  find  that,  in  m- 
eenaions  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  have,  at  the  height  of  a 
1000  feet,  left  below  us  about  one- thirtieth  of  the  entire  mass  of 
Btmospheric  air ;  that  at  10,600,  we  have  ascended  through  neort; 
one-third ;  and  that  at  1  B.OOO,  which  is  not  far  from  the  eleviUoi 
of  Colopaxi,  we  have  surmounted  one-half  the  material,  or,  at  all 
events,  one-half  tbo  pondtrabh  body  of  air  incumbent  upon  onr 
globe.  It  is  also  calculated,  that  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter — that  is,  not  exceeding 
eighty  miles — the  rarefaction  would  be  so  excessive  that  aninul 
life  could  in  no  manner  be  sustained,  and,  moreoTcr,  that  the  mott 
debcate  means  we  possess  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  Uio  at- 
mosphere, would  be  inadequate  to  assure  us  of  its  existence.  Bat 
I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  these  latter  calculations  are  founded 
altogether  on  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  air, 
and  the  mechanical  laws  regulating  its  dilation  and  compreaaon, 
in  what  may  be  called,  comparatively  speaking,  the  intmediaU 
vieinily  of  the  earth  itself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  taken  bt 
granted  that  animal  life  is  and  must  be,  essentially  ineapaiU  ^ 
modiJUatiim  at  any  given  unattainable  distance  from  the  suriiiMh 
Now,  all  such  reasoning  and  from  such  dala^  must  of  tourse  be 
■imply  analogical.  Tlic  greatest  height  ever  reached  by  man  ins 
that  of  25,000  feet,  attained  in  the  eeronautic  expedition  of  He**  I 
sienrs  Gay-Lussac  and  fiiot.  Tliis  is  a  moderate  altitude,  eran  i 
when  compared  with  the  eighty  miles  in  cjuestion ;  and  I  oodd  J 
not  help  thinking  that  the  subject  admitted  room  for  doubt,  and 
great  latitude  for  speculation. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  on  ascension  being  made  to  any  gireB 
altitude,' the  ponderable  quantity  of  iiir  surmounted  in  eay  fartlur 
ia  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  additional  heig^l 
(as  may  bo  plainly  seen  fi'om  what  has  been  stated  be 
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fore,)  but  in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that,  ascend  as  high  as  we  may,  wo  cannot,  literaJly  speaking, 
arrive  at  a  limit  beyond  which  no  atmosphere  is  to  be  found-  It 
must  eiist,  I  argued ;  although  it  may  exist  in  a  state  of  infinite 
rarefaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  aware  that  arguments  have  not  been 
wanting  to  prove  tlie  existence  of  a  real  and  definite  limit  to  tha 
atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is  absolutely  no  air  whatsoever. 
But  a  circumstance  which  haa  been  left  out  of  view  by  those  who 
contend  for  such  a  limit,  seemed  to  me,  although  no  positive 
refutation  of  their  creed,  still  a  point  worthy  very  serious  investi- 
gation. On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  succeiwive  arri- 
vals of  Encke's  comet  at  its  perihehon,  after  giving  credit,  in  the 
moat  exact  manner,  for  all  the  disturbances  due  to  the  attractions 
of  the  planets,  it  appears  tliat  the  periods  are  gradnally  diminiah- 
ing ;  that  is  to  say,  the  major  axis  of  the  comet's  ellipse  is  growing 
shorter,  in  a  slow  hut  perfectly  regular  decrease.  Now,  this  is 
predsely  what  ought  to  bo  the  case,  if  we  suppose  a  resistance  ex- 
perienced from  the  comet  from  an  extremely  rare  ethereal  medium 
pervading  the  regions  of  its  orbit.  For  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
medium  must,  in  retarding  the  comet's  velocity,  increase  its  cen- 
tripetal, by  weakening  its  centrifugal  force.  In  other  words, 
the  sun's  attraction  would  be  constantly  attuning  greater  power, 
and  the  comet  would  be  drawn  nearer  at  every  revolution, 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  variation  in 
question.  But  again  : — The  real  diameter  of  the  same  comet'a 
nebulosity,  is  observed  to  contract  rapidly  as  it  approachea  the 
sun,  and  dilate  with  equal  rapidity  in  its  departure  toward  its 
aphehon.  Was  I  not  justifiable  in  supposing,  with  M.  Val2,  that 
this  apparent  condensation  of  volume  has  its  origin  in  the  com- 
preasioQ  of  the  same  ethereal  medium  I  have  spoken  of  before, 
and  which  is  dense  in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  ?  The 
lenticular-shaped  phenojnenon,  abo,  called  the  zodiacal  hght.  was 
a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  This  radiance,  so  apparent  in  the 
tropics,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  meteoric  lustre,  ex- 
tends from  the  hori/.on  obhquely  upwards,  and  follows  generally 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  equator.  It  appeared  to  me  evidently 
n  the  nature  of  a  rare  atmo«phere  extending  from  the  sun  o^l^ 
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wards,  beyond  tlie  orbit  of  Venus  al  least,  and  1  believed  indefi- 
V-My  farther.*  Indeed,  tliis  medium  1  could  not  suppoM 
OonliDed  to  tha  path  of  the  comet's  ellipse,  or  to  the  immediate 
uoiKliborhood  of  tlie  sun.  It  vaa  easy,  on  the  contnuy,  to 
limine  it  pervading  the  entire  regiooa  of  our  planetary  sjatam, 
oondunsod  into  what  we  call  aUnospIiere  at  the  planets  themaelni, 
fuid  perhaps  at  some  of  ihem  modified  by  considerations  purely 
goolof^cal  1  that  is  to  say,  modified,  or  varied  in  ila  proportions  (or 
■baoluta  nature)  by  matters  volatilized  from  tlie  respective  orbs. 

Having  adopted  tliis  new  of  the  subject,  1  had  little  farther     j 
hMilalion.     Gnuiting  that  on  my  passage  1  should  meet  willi     I 
atmospboru  e»tfnliallj/  tbo  same  as  at  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  I     ' 
CuDceived  thiit,  by  meiuis  of  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  of  iL 
.Qrimm,  1  should  readily  lie  enabled  to  condense  it  in  suffidoit 
quantity  for  the  purpo»^  of  respiration.     This  would  remove  the 
chief  obst&cle  in  a  journey  to  the  moon.     I  had  indeed  spent 
some  money  and  great  labor  in  adapting  the  apparatus  to  tba 
object  intended,  aud  oonfidcDtly  looked  fbnr.-uil  to  its  succeosAlI 
applioBti<ui,  if  I  could  mann^  to  complete  the  voyage  vritlun  aaj 
reasonable  period. — This  brings  me  back  to  the  rale  at  which  it     i 
would  be  poiviil>lo  to  trnvel.  j 

It  is  true  tiint  balloons,  in  the  lirst  stage  of  their  asceationa  tnm     I 
tho  earth,  are  known  to  rise  with  a  velocity  comparatively  modo-     ' 
rale.     Now,  tlie  power  of  elevation  lies  altogether  in  the  superiot 
^vity  of  the  atmospheric  air  compared  with  the  gas  in  the  bd- 
loou  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  as  tiM 
balloon  acquires  altitude,  and  consequently  arrives  suocessinilj  U 
Btinospb«ric  ih-ala  of  densities  rapidly  diminishing — I  ^y,  it  dow     , 
not  appear  at  all  reasonable  that,  in  this  its  progress  upward,  the 
original  velocity  fJiould  be  accelerated.     On  the  other  hand,  I  ma 
not  sware  that,  in  any  recorded  ascension,  a  diminution  had  beev 
proved  to  be  apparent  in  the  absolute  rate  of  ftscent ;  altltou^      I 
•nch  should  have  been  the  case,  if  on  account  of  nothing  else,  oa      ' 
account  of  the  escape  of  gss  through  balloons  ill -constructed,  and 
vtumiahed  with  no  Ijettcr  material  than  the  ordinary  vamiah.     It 

tTb«  lodiacal  light  IB  probnU;  nluit  the  ancients  calletl  ^''l-^     JU     I 
Tnia  ipun  ioee»  wocanL — PUny  lib.  2,  p.  26.  I 
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■eemed,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  such  escape  was  only  sufficient 
to  ooonterbalance  the  effect  of  the  acceleration  attained  in  the  di- 
xnmishing  of  the  baUoon's  distance  from  the  gravitating  centre. 
I  now  considered  that,  provided  in  my  passage  I  found  the  medium 
I  had  imagined,  and  provided  it  should  prove  to  be  essentially 
what  we  denominate  atmospheric  air,  it  could  make  comparatively 
fittle  difference  at  what  extreme  state  of  rarefaction  I  should  dis- 
cover it — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  my  power  of  ascending — 
for  the  gas  in  the  baUoon  would  not  only  be  itself  subject  to  simi- 
lar raie&ction,  (in  proportion  to  the  occurrence  of  which,  I  could 
suffer  an  escape  of  so  much  as  would  be  requisite  to  prevent  explo- 
sion,) but)  hthig  what  it  wu,  would,  at  all  events,  continue  speci- 
fically Hghter  than  any  compound  whatever  of  mere  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Thus  there  was  a  chance — ^in  fact,  there  was  a  strong . 
probability — ^that,  at  no  epoch  of  my  ascent,  I  should  reach  a  point 
where  the  united  weights  of  my  immense  balloon,  the  inconceivably 
rare  gas  within  it,  the  car,  and  its  contents,  should  equal  the  locight 
iff  the  mass  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  displaced ;  and  this 
will  be  readily  understood  as  t*he  sole  condition  upon  which  my 
upward  flight  would  be  arrested.  But,  if  this  point  were  even 
attained,  I  oeuld  dispense  with  ballast  and  other  weight  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  300  pounds.  In  the  meantime,  the  force  of 
gravitation  would  be  constantly  diminishing,  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  and  so,  with  a  velocity  prodigiously  accel- 
erating, I  should  at  length  arrive  in  those  distant  regions  where 
the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  would  be  superseded  by  that  of 
the  moon. 

There  was  another  difficulty,  however,  which  occasioned  me 
some  httle  disquietude.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  balloon 
ascensions  to  any  considerable  height,  besides  the  pain  attending 
respiration,  great  uneasiness  is  experienced  about  the  head  and 
body,  often  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  othei 
symptoms  of  an  alarming  kind,  and  growing  more  and  more  in- 
eonvenient  in  propk)rtion  to  the  altitude  attained.*     This  was  a 

*  Since  the  original  publication  of  Hans  Pfxiall,  I  find  that  Mr.  Green,  ot 
KasBan-balloon  notoriety,  and  other  late  sronauts,  deny  the  assertions  of 
Homboldty  in  this  respect,  and  speak  of  a  decreasing  inconvenience, — pre 

ffy-  in  B4!cordMoc»  with  the  theory  here  urged. 
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leflection  of  R  nature  Bomewbat  sUutling.  Was  it  not  probable 
that  these  symptoms  would  incrense  until  terminated  by  destli 
ilaelf !  1  finaliy  thought  not.  'I'heir  origin  was  to  be  looked  kt 
in  the  progressive  removal  of  the  customary  atmospheric  preBsnit 
npon  the  anrfnce  of  the  body,  and  consequent  distenUun  of  Ihr 
auperfiual  blood-vessels — not  in  wy  positive  disorgauzation  of 
the  animal  ayst«ni,  as  in  the  case  of  difficulty  in  breathing,  whers 
the  atmospheric  density  is  clumkally  insu^ient  for  the  due  reno- 
vation of  blood  in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Unless  for  default  of 
tliia  renovation,  I  could  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  life  oonid 
not  be  BUBtained  even  in  a  vacuum ;  for  the  expansion  and  com- 
pression of  chest,  commonly  called  breathing,  is  action  purely 
muscular,  and  the  eame,  not  the  effect,  of  respiration.  In  a  woid, 
I  conceived  that,  as  the  body  should  become  habituated  to  tba 
want  of  atmospheric  pressure,  these  senaationa  of  pain  would  gra- 
dually diminish — and  to  endure  them  while  they  continued,  1 1«- 
lied  with  confidence  upon  the  iron  hardihood  of  my  constitution. 

Thus,  may  it  please  your  Excellencies,  I  have  detailed  sonu, 
though  by  no  means  all,  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  form 
the  project  of  a  lunar  voyage.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  hekn 
you  the  result  of  an  attempt  so  apparently  audacious  in  coQcqh 
lion,  and,  at  all  events,  so  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  ajuiala  of 
mankind. 

Having  attiuned  the  altitude  before  mentioned — that  is  to  wy, 
three  miles  and  three  quarters—I  threiv  out  from  the  car  a  qaan- 
lity  of  feathers,  and  found  that  I  still  ascended  with  sufficient 
rapidity;  there  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  for  discharging  ai^ 
bailosL  I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  wished  to  retain  with  nte  it 
much  weight  as  I  could  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  I  oould 
not  be  positive  either  about  the  gravitation  or  the  atmospheiio 
density  of  the  moon.  I  as  yet  suffered  no  bodily  inconvenience^ 
breathing  with  groat  freedom,  and  feeling  no  pain  whatever  ia  tlu 
head.  The  cat  was  lying  very  demurely  upon  my  coat,  which  I 
had  taken  off,  and  eyeing  the  pigeons  with  an  air  of  rumchatanet, ' 
These  latter  being  tied  by  the  leg,  to  prevent  their  escape,  vera 
busily  employed  in  picking  up  some  grains  of  rice  scattered  fbl 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

At  twenty  minutes  pa«t  six  o'clock,  the  barometer  showed  an 
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elevation  of  26,400  feet,  or  five  miles  to  a  fraction.  The  prospect 
teemed  unbounded.  Indeed,  it  is  very  easily  calculated  by  means 
of  spherical  geometry,  how  great  an  extent  of  the  earth^s  area 
I  beheld.  The  convex  surface  of  any  segment  of  a  sphere  is,  to 
the  entire  surfiace  of  the  sphere  itself,  as  the  versed  sine  of  the 
■egment  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  Now,  in  my  case,  the 
vmed  sine — ^that  is  to  say,  the  thickness  of  the  segment  beneath 
me — ^was  about  equal  to  my  elevation,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
point  of  sight  above  the  surface.  ''  As  five  miles,  then,  to  eight 
thousand,''  would  express  the  proportion  of  the  earth's  area  seen 
by  me.  In  other  words,  I  beheld  as  much  as  a  sixteen-hundredth 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  sea  appeared  unruffled 
as  a  mirror,  although,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  I  could  perceive 
it  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation.  The  ship  was  no  longer 
visible,  having  drifted  away,  apparently,  to  the  eastward.  I  now 
b^an  to  experience,  at  intervals,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  especially 
about  the  ears — still,  however,  breathing  with  tolerable  freedom. 
The  cat  and  pigeons  seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  whatsoever. 
At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  the  balloon  entered  a  long 
series  of  dense  cloud,  which  put  me  to  great  trouble,  by  damaging 
my  condensing  apparatus,  and  wetting  me  to  the  skin.  This  was, 
to  be  sure,  a  singular  rencontre,  for  I  had  not  beUeved  it  possible 
that  a  doud  of  this  nature  could  be  sustained  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation. I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  throw  out  two  five-pound 
pieces  of  ballast,  reserving  still  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  pounds.  Upon  so  doing,  I  soon  rose  above  the  difficulty,  and 
perceived  immediately,  that  I  had  obtained  a  great  increase  in  my 
rate  of  ascent  In  a  few  seconds  after  my  leaving  the  cloud,  a 
flash  of  vivid  lightning  shot  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and 
caused  it  to  kindle  up,  throughout  its  vast  extent,  Hke  a  mass  of 
ignited  charcoal.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  the  broad 
light  of  day.  No  fancy  may  picture  the  sublimity  which  might 
have  been  exhibited  by  a  similar  phenomenon  taking  place  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  night  Hell  itself  might  then  have  found  a 
fitting  image.  Even  as  it  was,  my  hair  stood  on  end,  while  I 
gazed  afar  down  within  the  yawning  abysses,  letting  imagination 
descend,  and  stalk  about  in  the  strange  vaulted  halls,  and  ruddy 
gti)&,  and  red  ghastly  chasms  oi  the  hideous  and  \iuliv.\\io\!as)Jc\^ 
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fire.  I  bad  indeed  made  n  narrow  escnpi-.  Hnd  the  balloon  n> 
mained  a  very  short  while  longer  within  the  cloud— ihat  is  to  »t, 
hnd  not  the  incoaveniejce  of  getting  wet,  determined  me  to  dis- 
balla.st — my  destruction  might,  and  probably  would, 
have  been  the  consequence.  Such  perils,  although  little  e<}neid«> 
ed,  itre  perhape  the  greatest  which  must  be  encountered  in  bal- 
loons. I  had  by  tbia  lime,  howe^'er,  attained  too  great  an  elert- 
tion  to  be  any  longer  uneasy  on  this  head. 

rising  rapidly,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  baromcta 
indicated  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  nine  miles  and  a  h^  I 
began  to  find  great  difficulty  in  drawing  my  breath.  My  head, 
too,  waa  exoessively  painful ;  and,  having  felt  for  some  time  i 
moisture  about  my  checks,  1  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  blood, 
which  was  oozing  ijuiie  fast  from  the  drums  of  my  ears.  My  eyes. 
also,  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Upon  piiasing  the  hand  oTer  them 
they  seemed  to  have  protruded  from  their  sockels  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree ;  and  all  objects  in  the  car,and  even  the  balloon  jleelf, 
appeared  distorted  to  my  vision.  These  symptoms  were  Dion 
than  I  had  expected,  and  occasioned  me  some  alnrm.  At  lhi« 
juncture,  very  imprudently,  and  without  consideration,  I  thmr 
out  from  the  car  three  five-pound  pieces  of  ballast.  The  accele- 
rated rato  of  ascent  thus  obtained,  carried  me  too  rapidly,  aaA 
without  sufficient  gradation,  into  a  highly  rarefied  stratum  of  Uie 
atmosphere,  and  the  result  had  nearly  proved  fetal  to  my  «spe^ 
tion  and  to  myself.  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasm  which 
lasted  fur  more  than  five  minutes,  and  even  when  this,  in  a  meft* 
■ore,  ceased,  I  could  catch  my  breath  only  at  long  intervals,  end 
in  a  gasping  manner, — bleeding  oil  the  while  copiously  at  tlw 
nose  and  ears,  and  even  slightly  at  the  eyes.  The  pigeons  appeand 
distressed  in  the  extreme,  and  struggled  to  escape ;  while  the  oA 
mewed  piteoualy,  and,  with  her  tongue  hanging  out  of  her  monA, 
staggered  to  and  fro  in  the  car  as  if  under  the  influenca  of  poisoB. 
1  now  too  late  discovered  the  great  rashness  of  which  I  had  been 
gailty  in  discharging  the  ballast,  and  my  agitation  wns  excessin. 
I  sntTdpated  nothing  1pm  than  death,  and  death  in  a  few  minuttt. 
The  physical  suffering  I  underwent  contributed  also  lo  render  bw 
Dearly  incapable  of  making  any  exertion  for  the  preservataon  af 
my  life.     I  had,  indeed,  little  power  of  reflpcllon  left,  and  tha  «io> 
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lenee  of  llie  pairj  in  my  head  HUemed  to  l)e  greatly  on  the  increase. 
Thus  I  found  that  my  sense-;  w.iuld  shortly  give  way  altogether, 
and  I  had  already  clutched  one-  of  llie  valvo  ropes  with  the  riew 
of  attempting  a  descent,  when  the  recollection  of  the  trick  I  bad 
played  the  three  creditora,  and  the  possible  consequences  to  myself, 
should  I  retnrn,  operated  to  deter  me  for  the  moment  I  lay  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  endeavored  to  collect  my  faculties, 
la  this  I  no  far  sncceeded  as  to  determine  upon  the  experiment  of 
losing  blood.  Having  no  lancet,  however,  I  was  constrained  to 
perform  the  operation  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  opening  a  vein  in  ray  left  arm,  with  the  blade  of  my 
penknife.  The  blood  had  hardly  commenced  flowing'  when  I  ex- 
perienced a  sensibie  relief,  and  by  the  time  1  had  lost  about  half  a 
moderate  basin-full,  most  of  the  worst  symptoms  had  abandoned 
me  entirely.  1  nevertheless  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attempt 
getting  on  my  feet  immediately ;  but,  having  tied  up  my  arm  as 
well  aa  I  could,  I  lay  still  for  about  a  quarter  of  im  hour.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  I  arose,  and  found  myself  freer  from  absolute 
pain  of  any  kind  than  I  had  been  during  the  last  hour  and  a 
quarter  of  my  ascension.  The  difficulty  of  breathing,  however, 
was  diraimshed  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  I  found  that  it  wotdd 
soon  be  positively  necessary  to  make  use  of  my  condenser.  In 
the  meantime,  looking  towards  the  cat,  who  was  again  snugly 
stowed  away  upon  my  coat,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  surprise, 
that  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  my  indisposition  to  bring 
into  light  a  Utter  of  three  little  kittens.  Tliis  was  an  addition  to 
the  number  of  passengers  on  my  part  altogether  unexpected ;  but 
I  was  pleased  at  the  occurrence.  It  would  afford  me  a  change  of 
bringing  to  a  kind  of  test  the  truth  of  a  srirmise,  which,  more 
than  any  tiling  else,  had  influenced  me  in  attempting  this  ascen- 
sion. I  had  imagined  that  the  habitual  endurance  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  the  cause,  or  nearly 
so,  of  tlie  pain  attending  animal  existence  at  a  distance  above  the 
surface.  Should  the  kittens  be  found  to  suffer  uneasiness  in  an 
equal  degree  vtilh  Iheir  mother,  I  must  consider  my  theory  in  fault, 
but  a  failure  to  do  so  I  should  look  upon  as  a  strong  confirmation 
of  my  idea. 
^   By  eight  o'clock  I  had  actually  attained  an  ft\evBt\oiv  i^  »*,N^?ft^ 
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teen  miles  shove  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  seemed  to  mt 
evident  that  my  rate  of  ascent  was  not  only  on  the  increase,  hut 
that  the  progression  would  have  Ijeen  apparent  in  a  slight  degree 
eren  had  I  n^t  dbchargcd  the  ballast  which  I  did.  The  pains  in 
mj  head  and  cats  returned,  at  ihtervnU,  with  violence,  and  I  still 
continued  to  bleed  occasionally  at  the  nose :  but,  upon  the  whole, 
I  Hufiered  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  I  breathed. 
however,  at  every  moment,  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and 
«ach  ioIialaUon  was  attended  with  a  troublesome  spasmodic  action 
of  the  chest  I  now  unpacked  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  got 
it  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Tlie  view  of  the  earth,  at  this  period  of  my  ascension,  mt 
beautiful  indeed.  To  the  westwiird,  the  northward,  and  the  south* 
ward,  as  far  as  1  could  see,  lay  a  boundless  sheet  of  appanutlf 
unruffled  ocean,  which  every  moment  gained  a  deeper  and  deeptf 
tint  of  blue.  At  a  vast  distance  to  the  eastward,  although  per- 
fectly discernible,  extended  the  ialanih  of  Great  Britdn,  the  entire 
Atlantic  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Of  individual  edifiOM 
not  a  trace  could  be  discovered,  and  the  proudest  cities  of  man- 
kind had  utterly  faded  away  from  the  face  of  tlie  earth. 

What  mainly  astonished  me,  in  the  appearance  of  things  belov, 
VBi  the  seeming  concavity  of  tlie  surface  of  the  globe.     I  had, 
thoughtlessly  enough,  expected  to  see  its  real  convexity  beouna 
evident  as  I  ascended ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  sufficed  to  explwn 
the  discrepancy.     A  liae,  dropped  from  my  position  perpendicn- 
Urly  to  the  earth,  would  have  formed  the   perpendicular  of  ■ 
right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  base  would  have  extended  from 
the  rightrangle  to  the  horizon,  and  the  hypothenuse  from  tha 
horiHui  to  my  position.     But  my  height  was  little  or  nothing  in 
comparison  with  my  prospect.     In  otlier  words,  the  base   and    . 
hypothenuse  of  the  supposed  triangle  would,  in  my  cose,  have 
been  so  long,  when  compared  to  the  perpendicular,  that  the  two    \ 
former  might  have  been   regarded  as  nearly  parallel.     In  tlut  I 
manner  the  horizon  of  the  leronaut  appears  always  to  be  vjxn  ■ 
levtl  with  the  car.     But  as  the  point  immediately  beneath  1 
■eems,  and  is,  at  a  great  distance  below  him,  it  seems,  of  o 
great  distance  below  the  horizon.    Hence  the  \xa\a 
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of  concavity ;  imd  tliis  imjircasion  must  remain,  until  the  elevation 
shall  boar  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  ]irospect,  that  the  apparent 
parallelism  of  the  base  and  hypothenuse,  disappears. 

The  pigeons  about  this  time  seeming  to  undergo  much  suffer- 
ing, I  determined  upon  giving  them  their  Uberty.  I  first  untied 
one  of  them,  a  beautiful  gray-mottied  pigeon,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  rim  of  the  wicker-work.  He  appeared  extremely  un- 
easy, looking  aniioualy  around  him,  fluttering  his  wings,  and 
making  a  loud  cooing  noise,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  trust 
himself  from  the  car.  I  took  him  up  at  last,  and  threw  him  to 
about  half-a-dozen  yards  from  the  balloon.  He  made,  however, 
no  attempt  to  descend  as  I  had  expected,  but  struggled  with  great 
vehemence  to  get  back,  uttering  at  the  same  time  very  shrill  and 
piercing  cries.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  r^;aining  his  former 
station  on  the  rim,  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  his  head  dropped 
apoQ  his  breast,  and  ho  fell  dead  within  the  cor.  The  other  one 
did  not  prove  so  unfortunate.  To  prevent  his  following  the  ex- 
ample of  his  companion,  and  accomplishing  a  return,  I  threw  him 
downwards  with  all  my  force,  and  was  pleased  to  find  him  continue 
his  descent,  with  great  velocity,  making  lue  of  his  wings  with 
ease,  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  In  a  very  short  time  ha 
was  out  of  sight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  reached  home  in  safety. 
FusB,  who  seemed  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  her  illness, 
DOW  made  a  hearty  meal  of  the  dead  bird,  and  then  went  to  sleep 
with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  Her  kittens  were  quite  lively 
and  so  for  evinced  not  the  slighteet  sign  of  any  uneasiness. 

At  a  quarter-post  eight,  being  able  no  longer  to  draw  breath 
without  the  most  intolerable  pain,  I  proceeded,  forthwitli,  to  adjust 
around  the  car  the  apparatus  belonging  to  tbe  condenser.  This 
apparatus  will  require  some  little  explanation,  and  your  Excel- 
lencies will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  object,  in  the  first 
place,  was  to  surround  myself  and  car  entirely  with  a  barricade 
against  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  I  was  existing, 
with  the  intention  of  introducing  within  this  barricade,  by  means 
of  my  condenser,  a  quantity  of  this  same  atmosphere  sufficiently 
condensed  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  With  this  object  in 
view  I  had  prepared  a  very  strong,  jlerfectly  air-tight,  but  flexible 
Qim-plastic  bair.     In  this  bag,  which  was  of  sufficient  dTOeoa\s«a. 
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Ae  entire  car  was  in  a  manner  placed.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  (the  bag) 
WB9  drawn  over  th»  whole  bottom  of  tbe  car,  up  its  sides,  aod  so 
on,  along  the  outride  of  the  ropea,  to  the  upper  rim  or  hoop 
irhere  the  net-work  is  attached,  tlaving  pulled  the  bi^upin  Lhii 
way,  and  formed  a  complete  enclosure  on  all  sides,  and  at  bottom, 
it  was  now  neceHaary  to  fasten  up  its  top  or  mouth,  by  pasung;  its 
material  over  tho  hoop  of  the  net-work,^in  other  words,  between 
the  net^work  and  the  hoop.  But  if  the  net-work  were  separated 
from  the  hoop  to  admit  this  passage,  what  was  to  sustain  the  at 
in  the  meantime !  Now  the  net-work  was  not  permanently  fast- 
ened to  the  hoop,  but  attached  by  a  series  of  running  loops  or 
nooses.  1  therefore  undid  only  a  few  of  these  loops  at  one  time, 
leaving  the  car  suspended  by  the  remiunder.  Having  thus  insorted 
a  portion  of  the  cloth  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  I  re- 
foetened  the  loops — not  to  tie  hoop,  for  that  would  have  been 
bnpoasible,  since  the  cloth  now  intervened, — but  to  a  series  of  la^ 
buttons,  affixed  to  the  cloth  itself,  about  three  feet  below  ^e 
month  of  the  hag ;  the  intervals  between  the  buttons  having  been 
made  to  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the  loops.  This  done, 
a  few  more  of  tbe  loops  were  unfastened  from  the  rim,  a  farther 
portjon  of  the  ctoth  introduced,  and  the  disengaged  loops  then 
connected  with  their  proper  bnttous.  In  this  way  it  was  possible 
to  insert  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  bag  between  the  oet-work 
and  the  hoop.  It  is  evident  that  tho  hoop  would  now  drop  down 
vitbin  the  car,  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  itself,  with  all  ita 
contents,  would  bo  held  up  merely  by  the  strength  of  tbe  buttons. 
This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  an  inadequate  dependence ;  but  it 
was  by  no  means  so,  for  the  buttons  were  not  only  very  strong  is 
themselves,  but  so  close  tt^ther  that  a  very  alight  portion  of  the  I 
whole  weight  was  supported  by  any  one  of  them.  Indeed,  hail  „ 
the  car  and  contents  been  three  times  heavier  than  they  wen,  I  \ 
should  not  have  been  at  all  uneasy.  1  now  raised  up  tbe  hoop 
sgsin  within  the  covering  of  gum-elastic,  and  propped  it  at  netrtf 
ita  former  height  by  means  of  three  light  poles  prepared  (or  th« 
occasion.  This  was  done,  of  course,  to  keep  the  bag  distended  at 
Hie  top,  and  to  preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  net-work  in  its  pfQr 
per  situation.  All  that  now  remained  was  to  fasten  up  the  mouth 
of  the  enclosure ;  and  this  was  rendilv  accomplished  by  gatheriiw 
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the  folds  of  the  material  together,  and  twisting  them  up  very  tightly 
on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  kind  of  stationary  tourniquet. 

In  the  siden  of  the  covering  thus  adjusted  round  the  car,  had 
been  inserted  three  circular  panes  of  thick  but  cleiir  glass,  through 
■which  !  could  ace  without  difficulty  around  me  in  every  horizontal 
direction.  In  that  portion  of  the  cloth  forming  the  bottom,  wa? 
likewise  a  fourth  window,  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponding 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  car  itaeE  This  enabled 
me  to  see  perpendicularly  down,  but  having  found  it  impoiisible 
to  place  any  similar  contrivance  overhead,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar manner  of  closing  up  the  opening  there,  and  the  consequent 
wrinkles  in  the  cloth,  I  could  expect  to  see  no  objects  situated 
directly  in  my  zenith.  Tiiis,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  for,  had  I  even  been  able  to  place  a  window  at  top,  the 
balloon  itself  would  have  prevented  my  making  any  use  of  it. 

About  a  foot  below  one  of  the  sidf^  windows  was  a  circular  open- 
ing, three  inches  in  diameter,  and  fitl«d  with  a  brass  rim  adapted 
in  its  inner  edge  to  the  windings  of  a  screw.  In  this  rim  was 
screwed  the  large  tube  of  the  condenser,  the  body  of  the  machine 
being,  of  course,  within  the  chamber  of  gum-elastic.  Through 
this  tube  a  quantity  of  the  rare  atmo!«phere  circumjacent  being 
drawn  by  means  of  a  viituum  created  in  the  body  of  the  machine, 
was  thence  dischat^d,  in  a  state  of  condensation,  to  mingle  with 
the  thin  air  already  in  the  chamber.  This  operation,  being  re- 
peated several  times,  at  length  filled  the  chamber  with  atmosphere 
proper  for  all  the  purposes  of  respiration.  But  in  so  confined  a 
space  it  would,  in  a  short  time,  necessarily  become  foul,  and  unfit 
(ur  use  from  frequent  contact  with  the  lungs.  It  was  then  ejected 
by  a  small  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  car; — the  dense  air  readily 
sinking  into  the  thinner  utmosphero  below.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  making  n  total  vacwam  at  any  moment  within  the 
chamber,  this  purification  was  never  accomplished  all  at  once,  but 
in  a  gradual  manner,— the  valve  being  opened  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  closed  again,  until  one  or  two  strokes  from  the  pump 
of  the  condenser  had  supphed  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  ejected. 
For  the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  put  the  cat  and  kittens  in  a  small 
basket,  and  suspended  it  outside  the  car  to  a  button  at  the  bot- 
tom, I'lose  by  the  valve,  through  which  I  could  fepA  iXvem  bX,  *wi 
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moment  whca  necessary.  I  did  this  st  some  little  risk,  and  befote 
closing  tbe  mouth  of  the  chamber,  by  reaching  under  [he  cm  with 
one  of  t!ie  poles  before  mentioned  to  which  a  hook  had  been 
attached.  Aa  soon  as  dense  air  was  admitted  in  the  cbambeT,  th* 
hoop  and  poles  became  unnecessary ;  the  expansion  of  the  to- 
eloB<^d  atmosphere  powerfully  distending  the  gum-elnstic. 

By  the  time  I  had  fully  oompleted  these  arrangements  and  filled 
the  chamber  as  explained,  it  wanted  only  ten  minutes  of  nine 
o'clock.  During  the  whole  period  of  my  being  thus  employed,  1 
endured  the  most  terrible  distress  from  difUculty  of  respir&tion; 
and  bitterly  did  I  repent  the  negligence,  or  rather  fool-hardineA 
of  which  I  had  been  guilty,  of  putting  off  to  the  ]u»t  momenta 
matter  of  so  much  importance.  But  ha\'ing  at  length  acoom- 
plished  it,  1  soon  began  to  reap  the  benefit  of  my  invention.  Onoa 
again  I  breathed  with  perfect  freedom  and  ease — and  indeed  wl^ 
•hoald  I  not?  I  was  also  agreeably  surprised  to  find  my^f^  in  a 
great  measure,  relieved  from  the  violent  pains  which  had  hitherto 
tormented  me.  A  slight  he.idache,  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  fulness  or  distention  about  the  wrists,  the  ankles,  and  the  throala 
was  nearly  all  of  which  I  had  now  to  complain.  Thus  it  seemed 
evident  that  a  greater  part  of  the  uneasiness  attending  the  remonl 
of  atmospheric  presaure  had  actually  worn  nff,  as  I  had  expected, 
and  that  much  of  the  pain  endured  for  the  last  two  hours  shonld 
have  been  ittributed  altogether  to  the  effects  of  s  deficient  res^- 

At  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock— that  is  to  say,  a  shoit 
time  prior  to  my  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  the  mer- 
cury attained  its  limit,  or  tan  down,  in  the  barometer,  which,  m  I 
mentioned  before,  was  one  of  an  extended  construction.  It  that 
indicated  an  altitude  on  my  port  of  132,000  feet,  or  Gve.«ad- 
twenty  miles,  and  I  consequently  surveyed  at  that  time  an  extent 
of  the  earth's  area  amounting  to  no  less  than  the  three-hundred- 
ond-twentieth  part  of  its  entire  superficies.  At  nine  o'clock  I  had 
again  lost  sight  of  land  to  the  eastward,  but  not  before  I  became 
aware  that  the  balloon  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the  N.  N.  W.  The 
ocean  beneath  me  still  retained  its  apparent  concavity,  althougik 
my  view  was  often  interrupted  by  the  masses  of  cloud  which 
floated  to  and  fro. 
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At  half  past  nine  I  tried  the  experiment  of  throwing  out  a  hand- 
fill  of  feathers  through  the  valve.  They  did  not  float  as  I  had 
expected;  but  dropped  down  perpendicularly,  like  a  bullet,  en 
fiuuje,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity, — ^bemg  out  of  sight  in  a 
very  few  seconds.  I  did  not  al  €rst  know  what  to  make  of  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon;  noc  being  able  to  believe  that  my 
rate  of  ascent  had,  of  a  sudden,  met  with  so  prodigious  an  accel- 
enitioii*  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  the  atmosphere  was 
now  far  too  rare  to  sustain  even  the  feathers ;  that  they  actually 
lelly  as  they  appealed  to  do,  with  great  rapidity ;  and  that  I  had 
been  surprised  by  the  united  velocities  of  their  descent  and  my 
own  elevation. 

By  ten  o'clock  I  found  that  I  had  very  little  to  occupy  my  im- 
mediate attention.  AfliEurs  went  on  swinmiingly,  and  I  believed 
the  balloon  to  be  going  upwards  with  a  speed  increasing  momently, 
although  I  had  no  longer  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  progres- 
sion of  the  increase.  I  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind, 
and  enjoyed  better  spirits  than  I  had  at  any  period  since  my  de- 
parture from  Rotterdam ;  busying  myself  now  in  examining  the 
state  of  my  various  apparatus,  and  now  in  regenerating  the  atmos- 
phere within  the  chamber.  This  latter  point  I  determined  to 
attend  to  at  regular  intervals  of  forty  minutes,  more  on  account 
of  the  preservation  of  my  health,  than  from  so  frequent  a  renova- 
tion being  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  meanwhile  I  could  not 
help  making  anticipations. .  Fancy  revelled  in  the  wild  and  dreamy 
regions  of  the  moon.  Imagination,  feeling  herself  for  once  un- 
shackled, roamed  at  will  among  the  ever-changing  wonders  of  a 
shadowy  and  unstable  land.  Now  there  were  hoary  and  time- 
honored  forests,  and  craggy  precipices,  and  waterfalls  tumbling 
with  a  loud  noise  into  abysses  without  a  bottom.  Then  I  came 
suddenly  into  still  noonday  soHtudes,  where  no  wind  of  lioavon 
ever  intruded,  and  where  vast  meadows  of  poppies,  and  slender^ 
lily-looking  flowers  spread  themselves  out  a  weary  distance,  all 
silent  and  motionless  for  ever.  Then  again  I  journeyed  far  down 
away  into  another  country  where  it  was  all  one  dim  and  vague 
lake,  with  a  boundary-line  of  clouds.  But  fEmcies  such  as  these 
were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  my  brain.  Horrors  of  a  nature 
ioott  Btem  and  most  appalling  would  too  frequently  obtrw^e  \}tv^Ti^« 
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selves  upon  my  mind,  and  ^iiake  tlie  innermost  depths  of  my 
"«)ul  with  the  bare  suppoailion  of  their  poaaibility.  Yet  I  would 
Dot  suffer  my  thoughts  for  any  longtb  of  time  to  dwell  npoi 
these  latter  speculations,  rightly  judging  the  real  and  pi^pt- 
ble  dangers  of  the  voyage   suffieieut  fur  my  undivided  atten- 

At  five  o'clock,  p.  u.,  being  engaged  in  regenerating  the  atrno* 
phero  within  the  chamber,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  obacrriig  j 
the  cat  and  kittens  through  the  valve.  The  cat  herself  appeand 
to  suffer  again  very  much,  and  I  bnd  no  hesil&tioQ  in  attribotii^ 
faer  uneasiness  chiefly  to  a  difficulty  in  breathing;  but  my  expen- 
ment  with  the  kittcus  bad  resulted  very  stmngely.  I  had  expected, 
of  course,  to  see  them  betray  a  sense  of  ptun,  although  in  a  lea 
degree  than  their  mother ;  and  this  would  have  been  stifGdcst  la 
ionfirm  my  opinion  concerning  the  habitual  endurance  of  atnxM- 
pheric  pressure.  But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them,  upon  doM 
examination,  evidently  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  health,  bK«thiiig 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  perfect  regularity,  and  enncing  Dot  tltt 
altghteat  sign  of  any  uneasiness.  I  could  only  account  for  aQ  tliit 
by  extending  my  theory,  and  supposing  that  the  highly  lantti 
atmosphere  around,  might  perhaps  not  be,  as  I  hod  taken  Jbt 
granted,  chemically  insnflicient  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  a 
person  bom  in  such  a  medium  might,  poesibly,  be  unaware  of  aOT 
inconvenience  attending  its  inhalation,  while,  upon  removal  to  th« 
denser  tlrala  near  the  earth,  ho  might  endure  tortures  of  a  similif 
nature  to  those  I  had  so  lately  experienced.  It  has  since  bees  M 
me  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  an  awkward  accident,  at  thia  tune, 
occasioned  me  the  loss  of  my  little  family  of  cats,  and  deprived 
me  of  the  insight  into  this  matter  which  a  continued  experimeiit 
might  have  afforded.  In  passing  my  hand  through  the  v^m, 
with  a  cup  of  water  for  the  old  puss,  the  sleeve  of  my  shirt  became 
entangled  in  the  loop  which  sustained  the  basket,  and  thua,  in  a 
moment,  loosened  it  from  the  button.  Had  the  whole  actaally 
ranished  into  nir,  it  could  not  have  shot  from  my  sight  in  a 
more  abnipt  and  instantaneous  manner.  Positively,  there  could 
not  have  intervened  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  between  the  diacai- 
gagement  of  the  basket  and  its  absolute  disappearance  with  all 
tbst  it  contained.    My  good  wishes  followed  it  to  the  earthy  tav 
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of  course,  I  had  no  hope  that  either  cat  or  kittens  would  ever  live 
to  toll  the  tale  of  tlieir  misfortune. 

At  six  o'clock,  I  perceived  a  great  portion  of  the  earth's  visible 
BToa  to  the  eastward  involved  in  thick  shrtdow,  which  continued 
to  advance  with  great  rapidity,  until,  at  ^yh  minntes  before  seven, 
the  whole  surface  in  view  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  night 
It  was  not,  however,  until  long  after  this  time  that  the  rnys  of  the 
setting  sun  ceased  to  illumine  tlie  balloon ;  and  this  circumstance, 
although  of  course  fully  anticipated,  did  not  fail  to  give  me  an 
infinite  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was  evident  that,  in  the  morning, 
I  should  behold  the  rising  luminary  many  hours  at  least  before 
tlie  citizens  of  Rotterdam,  in  spite  of  their  situation  so  much  far- 
ther to  the  eastward,  and  thus,  day  after  day,  in  proportion  to 
the  height  ascended,  would  I  enjoy  the  hglit  of  the  suii  for  3  longer 
and  a  longer  period.  I  now  determined  to  keep  a  journal  of  my 
paasage,  reckoning  the  days  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours  con^ 
tinuously,  without  taking  into  couRideration  the  intervals  of  dark- 

At  ten  o'clock,  feeling  sleepy,  1  determined  to  lie  down  for  the 
rest  of  the  night ;  hut  here  a  difRculty  presented  itself  which,  ob- 
vious as  it  may  appear,  had  escaped  my  attention  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  If  I  went  lo  sleep  as  I  pro- 
posed, how  could  the  atmosphere  in  the  chamber  be  regenerated 
in  the  interim  f  To  breathe  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  at  the 
farthest,  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility ;  or,  if  even  this  t«rm 
could  be  extended  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  most  ruinous  con- 
sequences might  ensue.  The  considerntiiin  of  this  dilemma  gave 
me  no  little  disquietude ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that,  after 
the  dangers  I  had  undergone,  I  should  look  upon  this  business 
in  so  serious  a  light,  as  to  give  up  all  hope  of  accomplishing  my 
ultimate  design,  and  finally  make  up  my  mind  to  the  necessity  of 
a  descent.  But  this  hesilation  was  only  momentary.  I  reflected 
that  man  is  the  veriest  slave  of  custom,  and  that  many  points  in 
the  routine  of  his  existence  are  deemed  fsufnii'aHy  important,  which 
are  only  so  at  all  by  his  having  rendered  them  habitual.  It  was 
very  certain  that  I  could  not  do  without  sleep ;  but  I  might  easily 
bring  myself  to  feel  no  inconvenience  from  being  awakened  at 
f^tervals  of  an  hour  durir.r  the  whole  period  of  nsy  te-^wft.    ^ 
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would  require  but  tire  minutes  at  most,  to  regenerate  th«  atmat- 
phere  in  tlie  fulli^st  manner — and  the  only  real  difliculty  was,  to 
contrive  a  metlioJ  of  arouaing  myself  at  the  proper  moment  for 
But  tliia  was  a  question  whicli,  I  am  willing  to  confesi, 
occasioned  me  no  tittle  trouble  in  its  solution.  To  be  sure,  I  hid 
heard  of  tl:e  student  who,  to  prevent  his  faliing  asleep  over  hit 
books,  held  in  one  hand  a  ball  of  copper,  the  din  of  whose  deec«iit 
bto  a  basin  of  the  same  metal  oil  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  served 
effectually  to  stiirtle  him  up,  if,  at  any  moment,  he  should  be  ove^ 
come  with  drowsiness.  My  owu  case,  however,  was  very  di£feT«iit 
indeed,  and  left  me  no  room  for  any  similar  idea ;  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  keep  awake,  but  to  bo  aroused  from  slumber  at  nignltr 
intervals  of  time.  1  at  length  bit  upon  the  following  expedient. 
which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  was  hailed  by  me,  at  the  moment 
of  discovery,  as  an  invention  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  telev^p^ 
the  steam-engine,  or  the  art  of  printing  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  balloon,  at  the  elevation  bow 
attained,  continued  its  course  upwards  with  an  even  and  undeti- 
ating  ascent,  and  the  car  consequently  followed  with  a  steadintM 
so  perfect  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  detect  in  it  the 
slightest  vacillation.  This  circumstance  favored  me  greatly  in  Um 
project  I  now  determiaed  to  adopt.  Kfy  supply  of  water  bad  been 
put  on  board  in  kegs  containing  five  gallons  each,  and  ranged  raj 
•ecurely  around  the  interior  of  the  car.  I  unfastened  one  of  these, 
and  taking  two  ropes,  tied  them  tightly  across  the  rim  of  the 
wicker-work  from  one  aide  to  the  other ;  placing  them  about  &  ibot 
apart  and  parallel,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shelf,  upon  which  I 
placed  the  keg,  aad  steadied  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  Abovt 
eight  inches  immediately  below  these  ropes,  and  four  feet  turn 
the  bottom  of  the  car,  I  fastened  another  shelf — but  made  of  tbi" 
plank,  being  the  onlv  similar  piece  of  wood  I  had.  Upon  thit 
latter  shelf,  and  exactly  beneath  one  of  the  rims  of  the  keg,  a  small 
earthen  pitcher  was  deposited.  I  now  bored  a  hole  in  the  end  of 
the  keg  over  the  pitcher,  and  fitted  in  a  plu;;  of  soft  wood,  cat  in 
a  tapering  or  conical  shape.  This  plug  I  pushed  in  or  pulled  o^ 
ight  happen,  until,  after  a  few  experiments.  It  arrived  at  ihil 
exact  degree  of  tightness,  at  which  the  water,  oozing  from  thi 
hole,  and  falling  int  i  the  pitcher  below,  would  till  the  latt«r  to 
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brim  in  the  period  of  sixty  minutes.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter 
Iniefly  and  easily  ascertained,  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  the 
pitcher  filled  in  any  given  time.  Having  arranged  all  this,  the 
rest  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  My  bed  was  so  contrived  upon  the 
floor  of  the  car,  as  to  bring  my  head,  in  lying  down,  immediately 
below  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher.  It  was  evident,  that,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  an  hour,  the  pitcher,  getting  full,  would  be  forced  to  run 
over,  and  to  run  over  at  the  mouth,  which  was  somewhat  lower 
thMa  the  rim.  It  was  also  evident,  that  the  water,  thus  falling 
from  a  height  of  more  than  four  feet,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
&11  upon  my  face,  and  that  the  sure  consequence  would  be,  to 
waken  me  up  instantaneously,  even  from  the  soundest  slumber  in 
the  world. 

It  was  fully  eleven  by  the  time  I  had  completed  these  arrange- 
ments, and  I  immediately  betook  myself  to  bed,  with  full  confi- 
dence in  the  efficiency  of  my  invention.  Nor  in  this  matter  was  I 
disappointed.  Punctually  every  sixty  minutes  was  I  aroused  by 
my  trusty  chronometer,  when,  having  emptied  the  pitcher  into 
the  bung-hole  of  the  keg,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  conden- 
ser, I  retired  again  to  bed.  Those  regular  interruptions  to  my 
slumber  caused  me  even  less  discomfort  than  I  had  anticipated ; 
and  when  I  finally  arose  for  the  day,  it  was  seven  o^clock,  and  the 
sun  had  attained  many  degrees  above  the  line  of  my  horizon. 

April  Zd.  I  found  the  balloon  at  an  immense  height  indeed, 
and  the  earth's  convexity  had  now  become  strikingly  manifest. 
Below  me  in  the  ocean  lay  a  cluster  of  black  specks,  which  un- 
doubtedly were  islands.  Overhead,  the  sky  was  of  a  jetty  black, 
and  the  stars  were  brilliantly  visible;  indeed  they  had  been  so  con- 
stantly since  the  first  day  of  ascent.  Far  away  to  the  northward 
I')>erceived  a  thin,  white,  and  exceedingly  brilliant  line,  or  streak, 
on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  supposing  it 
to  be  the  southern  disc  of  the  ices  of  the  Polar  sea.  My  curiosity 
was  greatly  excited,  for  I  had  hopes  of  passing  on  much  farther 
to  the  north,  and  might^^possibly,  at  some  period,  find  myself  placed 
directly  above  the  Pole  itself.  I  now  lamented  that  my  groat 
elevation  would,  in  this  case,  prevent  my  taking  as  accurate  a  sur- 
vey as  I  could  wish.     Much,  however,  might  be  ascertained. 

Nothing  else  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred  durvxv^  \\\v^ 


day.  My  apparatus  all  continued  in  good  order,  and  the  baltoon 
still  nscended  without  any  perceptible  yadllation.  The  cold  wa 
intenae,  and  obliged  me  to  wrap  up  closely  in  an  overcoat.  Wlwa 
darkness  came  over  tbo  earth,  I  betook  myself  to  bed,  althongli 
it  was  for  many  hours  afterwards  broad  daylight  all  around  my 
immediate  situation.  The  wa(«r-clock  was  punctual  in  its  dntr, 
and  I  slept  until  nert  morning  soundly,  with  the  esccption  of  tlw 
periodical  interruption. 

April  ilk.  Arose  in  good  health  and  spiiils,  and  was  uton- 
ished  at  the  singular  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sppev- 
SDce  of  the  sea.  It  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  deep  tint  o( 
blue  it  had  hitherto  worn,  being  now  of  a  grayish-white,  and  of 
a  lustre  dazzling  to  the  eye.  The  convexity  of  the  ocean  had  he- 
come  so  evident,  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  distnnt  water  seemed 
to  bo  tumbling  headlong  over  the  abyss  of  the  horizon,  and  I  found 
myself  listening  on  tiptoe  for  the  echoes  of  the  mighty  catwacL 
The  islands  were  no  longer  visible ;  whether  they  had  passed  dowB 
the  horizon  to  the  south-east,  or  whether  my  increasing  elevatkn 
had  left  them  out  of  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  waa  inclined, 
however,  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  rim  of  ice  to  the  northward 
was  growing  more  and  more  apparent.  Cold  by  no  meam  m 
intense.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred,  and  I  passed  the  iaj 
in  reading,  having  taken  care  to  supply  myself  with  books. 

April  6M.  Beheld  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  sun  nmof 
wlrile  nearly  the  whole  visible  surface  of  the  earth  continued  to  bf 
involved  in  darkness.  In  time,  however,  the  light  spread,  itadf 
over  all,  and  I  again  saw  the  line  of  ice  to  the  northward.  It  w» 
now  very  distinct,  and  appeared  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  ths 
waters  of  the  ocean.  I  was  evidently  approaching  it,  and  wifli 
great  rapidity.  Fancied  I  could  agiun  distinguish  a  strip  of  lafid 
to  the  eastward,  and  one  also  to  the  westward,  but  could  not  be 
certain.  Weather  moderate.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  hMf- 
pened  during  the  day.     Went  early  to  bed. 

April  61k.  Was  surprised  at  finding  t^  rim  of  ioe  aiwii/f 
moderate  distance,  and  an  immense  field  of  the  same  taatnw 
stretching  away  off  to  the  horiion  in  the  north.  It  was  «Tldeiit 
that  if  the  balloon  held  its  present  course,  it  would 
tbcre  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  nl 
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seeing  the  Pole.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  I  continued  to  near 
the  ice.  Tawards  night  the  limits  of  mj  horizon  very  suddenly 
and  materially  increased,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  earth's  form 
being  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  my  arriving  above  the  flat- 
tened regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  circle.  When  darkness 
at  length  overtook  me,  I  went  to  bed  in  great  anxiety,  fearing  to 
pasB  over  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity  when  I  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  observing  it.  • 

April  Itk,  Arose  early,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  at  length  beheld 
what  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  supposing  the  northern  Pole 
itself.  It  was  there,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  immediately  beneath 
my  feet ;  but,  alas !  I  had  now  ascended  to  so  vast  a  distance,  that 
nothing  could  with«accuracy  be  discerned.  Indeed,  to  judge  from 
the  progression  of  the  numbers  indicating  my  various  altitudes, 
respectively,  at  different  periods,  between  six,  a.  m.,  on  the  second 
of  April,  and  twenty  minutes  before  nine,  a.  m.,  of  the  same  day, 
(at  which  time  the  barometer  ran  down,)  it  might  be  fairly  inferred 
that  the  balloon  had  now,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
the  seventh,  reached  a  height  of  not  lesi,  certainly,  than  7254  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This  elevation  may  appear  immense, 
but  the  estimate  upon  which  it  is  calculated  gave  a  result  in  all 
probabihty  far  inferior  to  the  truth.  At  all  events  I  undoubtedly 
beheld  the  whole  of  the  earth's  major  diameter ;  the  entire  north- 
em  hemisphere  lay  beneath  me  hke  a  chart  orthographically  pro- 
jected; and  the  great  circle  of  the  equator  itself  formed  the 
boundary  line  of  my  horizon.  Your  Excellencies  may,  however, 
readily  imagine  that  the  confined  regions  hitherto  unexplored 
within  the  hmits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  although  situated  directly 
beneath  me,  and  therefore  seen  without  any  appearance  of  being 
foreshortened,  were  still,  in  themselves,  comparatively  too  diminu- 
tive, and  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  point  of  sight,  to  admit 
of  any  very  accurate  examination.  Nevertheless,  what  could  be 
seen  was  of  a  nature  singular  and  exciting.  Northwardly  from 
that  huge  rim  before  mentioned,  and  which,  with  slight  qualifica- 
tion, may  be  called  the  limit  of  human  discovery  in  these  regions, 
one  unbroken,  or  nearly  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  continues  to  extend. 
In  the  first  few"  degrees  of  this  its  progress,  its  surface  is  very  sensibly 
flattened,  farthei;  on  depressed  into  a  plane,  and  ftna\\y,\)ecQ^\\Vi« 
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not  a  little  concave,  it  Lermintites,  at  the  Pole  itself,  in  a  circulu 
centre,  sfaarply  defined,  whose  apparent  diameter  subtended  at  the 
balloon  au  angle  of  about  sixty-five  seconds,  and  whose  dusky  bne, 
varying  id  intensity,  was,  at  all  times  darker  than  any  other  t\*A 
upon  the  risible  hemisphere,  and  occasionally  deepened  into  the 
moat  absolute  blackneas.  Farther  than  this,  little  oould  be  sseer- 
ttrined.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  circulai'  centre  had  materially  de- 
creased in  circumference,  and  by  seven,  p.  m.,  I  lost  sight  of  it 
entirely  ;  the  balloon  passing  over  the  western  limb  of  the  ice,  and 
floating  away  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  equator. 

April  8(A.  Found  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  earth's  apparent 
diameter,  besid'^s  a  material  alteration  in  its  general  color  and 
appearance.  The  whole  visible  area  partook  in  different  degrea 
of  a  tint  of  pale  yellow,  and  in  some  portions  had  acquired  a  lail- 
liancy  even  painful  to  the  eye.  My  view  downwards  waa  also 
isiderably  impeded  by  the  dense  atmosphere  in  the  vicini^  <^ 
the  surface  being  loaded  with  clouds,  between  whose  masses  I 
could  only  now  and  then  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  earth  itself 
.  This  difficulty  of  direct  \Tsion  had  troubled  me  more  or  lees  for 
the  last  forty-eight  hours;  but  my  present  enormous  elevation 
brought  closer  together,  as  it  were,  the  floating  bodies  of  v^wr, 
and  the  inconvenience  became,  of  course,  more  and  more  palpable 
a  proportion  to  my  ascent.  Nevertheless,  I  could  easily  peredvA 
that  the  balloon  now  hovered  above  the  range  of  great  lakes  in 
the  continent  of  North  America,  and  was  holding  a  courae,  diB 
south,  which  would  soon  bring  me  to  the  tropics.  This  cironm- 
etance  did  not  fail  to  give  me  the  mo«t  heartfelt  satisfactjon,  and 
I  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  ultimate  success.  Indeed,  th«  di- 
rection I  had  hitherto  taken,  had  filled  me  with  uneasiness ;  for  it 
u  evident  that  had  1  continued  it  much  longer,  there  would  haw 
been  no  possibility  of  my  arriving  at  the  moon  at  all,  whose  orlal 
s  inclined  to  the  echptic  at  only  the  small  angle  of  6°  8'  48" 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  only  at  this  late  penod  that  I  b^n 
to  understand  the  great  error  1  had  Lommitted,  in  not  taking  nj 
departure  from  earth  at  some  point  in  Iht  plane  of  the  Imtar  eUrfHt 
April  Wh.  To-day,  the  earth's  diameter  was  greatly  diiniiusk 
ed,  and  the  color  of  the  surfnee  assumed  hourly  a  deeper -tj 
yelbw.     The  balloon  kept  steadily  on  her  course  to  the  soutfawart^' J 
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April  lOlh.  I  'was  euddenlj  aroused  from  Elumber,  about  five 
o'clock  this  moruiug,  l>y  n  loud,  crackling,  and  terrific  sound,  for 
which  I  could  in  no  manner  account.  It  was  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion, but,  while  it  lasted,  resembled  nothing  in  the  world  of  which 
I  had  any  previous  experience.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  became 
excessively  alarmed,  having,  in  the  first  instance,  attributed  the 
noise  to  the  bursting  of  the  balloon.  I  examined  all  my  appara- 
tus, however,  with  great  attention,  and  could  discover  nothing  out 
of  order.  Spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  meditating  upon  an 
occurrence  so  extraordinary,  but  could  find  no  means  whatever  of 
accounting  for  it.  Went  to  bed  dissatisfied,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety  and  fetation. 

April  l\th.  Found  a  startling  diminution  in  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  a  considerable  increase,  now  observable 
for  the  fint  time,  in  that  of  the  moon  itself,  which  wanted  only  a 
few  days  of  being  full.  It  now  required  long  and  excessive  labor 
to  condense  within  the  chamber  sufficient  atmospheric  air  for  tlie 
sustenance  of  life. 

April  I2//1.  A  singular  alteration  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  balloon,  and  although  fully  anticipated,  afforded 
me  the  most  unequivocal  dohght.  Having  reached,  in  iti  former 
course,  about  the  twentieth  parallel  of  southern  latitude,  it  turned 
off  suddenly,  at  an  acut«  angle,  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  pro- 
ceeded throughout  the  day,  keeping  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in 
the  txaet  plane  of  the  lunar  ellipse.  What  was  worthy  of  remark, 
a  very  perceptible  vacillation  in  the  car  was  a  consequence  of  this 
change  of  route, — a  vacillation  which  prevailed,  in  a  more  or  less 
degree,  for  a  period  of  many  hours, 

April  13«A.  Was  again  very  much  alarmed  by  a  repetition  of 
the  loud  crackling  noise  which  terrified  me  on  the  tenth.  Thoaght 
long  npoa  the  subject,  but  was  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory 
Donclusion.  Great  decrease  in  the  earth's  apparent  diameter, 
which  now  subtended  from  the  balloon  an  angle  of  very  Uttlff 
more  than  twenty-five  degrees.  The  moon  could  not  be  seen  at 
all,  beins;  nearly  in  my  zenith.  I  st'll  continued  iu  the  pi: 
the  etiipse,  but  made  little  progress  to  the  eastward. 
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Afhi  14<iL  £csrtsiiM7  swid  ttCRM*  m  ihe  Amfipr  of  tk 
7<HiKT  I  uwvzbr  fiuTuuej  m^eoMid  villi  tlw  idem,  tiuft 
ife  'uMJuc&  v»  i«c^  MsaBaj  riuia^  sp  ifte  be  <if  jfHidei  to  the 
yxLX  'A  yai^vt. — 3.  cchxe-  ▼{««.  Ah«a3^  ife  dinci  eome  whkii 
w<Mi>i  iv^  s  zmsitfCicriT  »  Uit  nwA  a  ikM  |mv1  of  ite  orttt 

jUMi  ocoii^wxaJT  jciiui  &«Bb  kt  tkv.    Gxeaft  jnd  lo^g  con- 
Una^  U#ur  Ti-rr-iriwr  i:c  liit  ocMoiusaoft  of  tlifc  atmoqkhae. 

^4/rv/  Ibtk.  }S'A  tT-g&  -.Lt  >B:A!:fr  <i  onoihiftt  and  leas  oonld 
nrnr  bt  tracKd  cpcA  iLe  tsUi  vidi  oktmcsMM.  About  twelve 
ty^VKk  I  bwauoK  «var-=.  for  tLe  Uiird  Gnie. «/  tluft  fif  lling  loiiDd 
which  haA  »o  a^ioLk^i  sHr  befv?^  li  now,  hoverer,  ooatiiiiied 
icrr  BO!&^  mocieiits.  mA  ^iiLerrc  iz^icDsnraK  it  ofwitinned.  At 
kn^h,  vhU-%  &t3}i£ri  s^iri  t«rrr:4'-^''LnckcZu  I  stood  in  ezpectatioD 
iA  I  knew  not  wh^t  hid<^u»  d-r^iroccoc  the  car  vibrmted  with  ex 
oe^ive  Tiolenoe,  and  a  zizaunic  aad  faming  mafis  of  iMne  material 
which  I  coold  Lot  dktiii.ni^h.  cazne  wiih  a  v<»oe  of  a  thousand 
thundfrn?,  roaring  and  booming  br  the  balloon.  When  mj  fean 
aiid  afetotifihni'rLt  had  in  &ome  dr^«ie  suUridtrd,  I  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  bupposiii;;r  it  to  b^  «^>m^  xTiiirhtT  Toksmic  fragment  ejected 
from  that  world  to  which  I  wa»  so  rapidlr  approaching,  and,  in  all 
probability,  one  of  that  singular  claso  of  substances  oocasionallj 
picked  up  on  the  earth,  and  termed  meteoric  stones  for  want  of  a 
better  appellation. 

April  16M.  To-day,  looking  upwards  as  well  as  I  could, 
through  each  of  the  side  window^  alternately,  I  beheld,  to  my 
grf;at  delight,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  moon's  disk  protruding, 
as  it  worp,  on  all  sides  beyond  the  huge  circumference  of  the  bal- 
loon. My  agitation  was  extreme ;  for  I  had  now  little  doubt  of 
loon  reriching  the  end  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Indeed,  the  labor 
now  required  by  the  condenser,  had  increased  to  a  most  oppressire 
degree,  and  allowed  me  scarcely  any  respite  from  exertion.  Sleep 
wan  a  matter  nearly  out  of  the  question.  I  became  quite  ill,  and 
my  frame  trembled  with  exhaustion.  It  was  impossible  that  hu- 
man nature  could  endure  this  state  of  intense  suffering  much 
longer.  During  the  now  brief  interval  of  darkness  a  meteoric  stone 
iigain  pfWH(vl  in  my  vicinity,  and  the  frequency  of  these  phenom 
iMia  bognn  to  occasion  me  much  apprehension. 
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April  nth.  This  morning  proved  nn  epoch  in  my  voyage.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that,  on  th^  thirteenth,  the  earth  subtended 
an  angular  breadth  of  twenty-five  degrees.  On  the  fourteenth, 
this  had  greatly  diminished ;  on  the  fif^enth,  a  still  more  rapid 
decrease  was  observable ;  and,  on  retiring  for  the  night  of  the  six- 
teenth, I  had  noticed  an  angle  of  no  more  than  about  seven  de- 
grees and  fifteen  minutes.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  my 
amazement,  on  awakening  from  a  brief  and  disturbed  slumber,  on 
the  morning  of  this  day,  the  seventeenth,  at  finding  the  surface 
beneath  me  so  suddenly  and  wonderfully  autpnenled  in  volume, 
as  to  subtend  no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees  in  apparent  angular 
diameter  1  I  was  thunderBtruck  I  No  words  can  give  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extreme,  the  absolute  horror  and  astonishment, 
with  which  I  was  seized,  possessed,  and  altogether  overwhelmed. 
My  knees  tottered  beneath  me— my  teeth  chattered — my  hair 
started  Up  on  end.  "The  balloon,  then,  had  actually  burst!" 
These  were  the  first  tumultuous  ideas  which  hurried  through  ray 
mind :  "  The  balloon  had  positively  hurst !— I  was  falling — falling 
witb  the  most  impetuous,  the  most  unparalleled  velocity !  To 
judge  from  the  immense  distance  already  so  quickly  passed  over, 
it  could  not  be  mure  than  ten  minutes,  at  the  farthest,  before  I 
should  meet  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  be  hurled  into  annihi- 
lation I"  But  at  length  reflection  came  to  my  relief.  I  paosed; 
I  considered ;  and  I  began  to  doubt.  The  matter  was  impossible. 
I  could  not  in  any  reason  have  so  rapidly  come  down.  Beddea, 
although  I  was  evidently  approaching  the  surface  below  me,  it  was 
with  a  speed  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  velodty  I  had 
at  first  conceived.  This  consideration  served  to  calm  the  pertur- 
bation of  my  mind,  and  1  finally  succeeded  in  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenon in  its  proper  point  of  view.  In  fact,  amazement  must 
have  fairly  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  when  I  could  not  see  the 
vast  difference,  in  appearance,  between  the  surface  below  me,  and 
the  surface  of  my  mother  earth.  The  latter  was  indeed  over  my 
head,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  balloon,  while  the  moon — 
the  moon  itself  in  all  its  glory — lay  beneath  me,  and  at  my  feet. 

Tfie  stupor  and  surprise  produced  in  my  mind  by  this  extraordi- 
naiy  change  in  the  posture  of  affair*,  was  perhaps,  aftir  all,  that 
part  of  the  adventure  least  snsceptJlile  cf  explanation.     For  tl* 
L  Vol.  T.— S. 
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boalfvfrseinent  in  itself  was  not  only  naUiral  fuid  inevitable,  but 
had  been  long  actually  anticipated,  aa  a  circumstance  to  bo  especb- 
ed  whenever  I  should  arrive  at  that  exact  point  of  my  vojrags 
where  the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  bo  superseded  bj  tha 
attraction  of  the  satellile — or,  more  predsely,  where  the  grftrits- 
tion  of  the  bulloon  towards  the  earth  should  be  less  powerful  tliu 
'  its  gravitation  towards  the  iudod.  To  be  sure  I  arose  from  a  sound 
slumber,  with  oil  my  senses  in  confusion,  to  the  contemplatioii  of 
a  ver;  startling  phcnomenoo,  and  one  which,  although  expectMli 
was  not  expected  at  tlie  mumeut.  The  revolution  itself  must,  ol 
oourse,  have  taken  place  in  an  easy  and  gradual  manner,  and  it  ii 
by  DO  means  clear  that,  hod  I  even  been  awake  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  1  should  have  been  made  aware  of  it  by  any  inlenuU 
evidence  of  an  inveraion — that  is  to  say,  by  any  inconTenicm 
or  disarrangement,  either  about  my  person  or  about  my  ^pa 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that,  upon  coming  to  a  du«  seiua 
of  mj  situation,  and  emerging  from  the  terror  which  had  abeorbed 
every  faculty  of  my  soul,  my  attention  wa.s,  in  the  first  plaee, 
wholly  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  geni^ral  phyucai 
appearance  of  the  moon.  It  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart — and 
although  I  judged  it  to  ^>e  still  at  no  inconsiderable  distance,  tbo 
indentures  of  iU  surface  were  defined  to  my  vision  with  a  most 
striking  and  altogether  unaccountable  distinctness.  The  entira 
absence  of  ocean  ot  sea,  and  indeed  of  any  lake  or  river,  or  body 
of  water  whatsoever,  struck  me,  at  the  first  glance,  as  the  moit 
extraordinary  feature  in  its  geological  condition.  Yet,  strai^  to 
say,  I  beheld  vast  level  regions  of  a  character  decidedly  alluria^ 
although  by  lar  the  greater  portion  of  the  hemisphere  in  sight  mi 
covered  with  innumerable  vulcanic  mountains,  conical  in  ahape^ 
and  having  more  the  appearance  of  artificial  than  of  natural  |m>- 
tuberances.  The  highest  among  them  does  not  exceed  three  and 
three-quarter  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation ;  but  a  map  of  the 
volcanic  districts  of  the  Cainpi  Pblegrici  would  afford  to  your  Ei- 
cellenciea  a  better  idea  of  their  general  surface  than  any  unworthy 
description  I  might  think  proper  to  attempt  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  !d  a  state  of  evident  eruption,  and  jjUve  me  fear^Uy  to 
understand  their  fury  and  their  power,  by  the  repeated  thunders 
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of  the  mia-called  meteoric  stones,  which  now  rushed  upwards  hv 
the  balloou  with  a  frequency  uure  and  niore  appalling. 

Aprii  I8lh.  To-day  I  found  an  euomtous increase  in  theinoon'a 
apparent  bulk — and  the  evidently  accelerated  velocity  of  my  de- 
scent, began  to  fill  me  with  olaria.  It  will  be  remembered,  that, 
ia  the  earliest  stage  of  my  speculations  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
passage  to  the  moon,  the  existeocA,  in  its  vicinity,  of  an  atmospbere 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  planet,  had  entered  largely 
into  my  calcnlatioiis ;  this  too  in  spite  of  many  theories  to  the  con- 
trary, aud,  it  may  added,  in  spite  of  a  general  disbelief  in  the  eiiet- 
enee  of  any  lunar  atniosphere  at  all,  But,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  urgi;d  in  regard  to  Encke'a  comet  and  the  zodiacal 
light,  I  had  been  strengthened  in  my  opinion  by  certain  observa- 
tiona  of  Mr.  Sehroeter,  of  Lilienthal,  He  observed  the  moon, 
when  two  days  and  a  half  old,  in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset, 
before  Uie  dark  part  was  visible,  and  continued  to  watch  it  until 
it  became  visible.  The  two  cusps  appeared  tapering  in  a  very 
sharp  fiunt  prolongation,  each  exhibiting  its  fartheot  extremity 
faintly  illuroitisted  by  the  solar  rays,  before  any  port  of  the  dark 
hemisphere  was  visible.  Soon  afterwards,  the  whole  dark  hmb 
became  illuminated.  This  prolongation  of  the  cusps  beyond  the 
semicircle,  I  thought,  must  have  arisen  from  the  refraction  of  the 
Bun'a  rays  by  the  moon's  atmosphere.  I  computed,  also,  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  (which  could  refiwjt  hght  enough  into  ita  dark 
hemisphere,  to  produce  a  twilight  more  luminous  than  the  light 
reflected  from  the  earth  when  the  moon  is  about  32°  from  the 
new,)  to  be  1356  Paris  feet ;  in  this  view,  I  supposed  Ihe  greatest 
height  capable  of  refracting  the  solar  ray,  to  be  5376  feet.  My 
ideas  upon  this  topic  had  also  received  confirmation  by  a  passage 
in  the  eighty-second  volume  of  the  Philoaophioal  Transactions,  in 
which  it  is  Btated,  that,  at  bo  occultatJon  of  Jupiter's  satcUitee,  ths 
third  disappeared  after  having  been  about  1"  or  S"  of  time  indis- 
tinct, :ind  the  fourth  bec«mr>  indiscomible  near  the  limb.* 

Beveliua  writes  that  he  has  several  liinea  fonatl,  Ja  skiea  perfectly  dear, 
when  even  Btara  of  the  sixth  and  eevenCh  magoitude  were  conspicuous,  that, 
at  the  Bxme  altitude  of  iha  mwm.  at  thu  waaa  elongation  from  the  earth, 
and  with  one  aiuJ  the  same  excellent  telescope,  the  moon  and  il*  niacnUs 
did  not  appear  eqnall;  lucid  at  all  times.    Frmo  the  drcunutanoH  of  the 


Upon  th«  nsistMfflce,  or  more  properij-,  u^oa  the  Bnppott  of  a 
mospbere,  enstiug  in  the  state  of  danhr  imagiiKd,  I  had,  of 
coarse,  entirelj  depended  for  the  ufetj  of  my  oltiiiiate  (' 
Bhould  I  tbeu,  after  all,  prore  to  have  been  mistaken,  I  had  id 
ooiueqneDC«  nothing  better  lo  expect,  a»  a  Jatoit  to  my  adrentsn^ 
than  being  dashed  into  atoms  againat  the  vtgged  siu&oe  of  the 
Mtellile.  And,  indeed,  I  had  now  eveiT  rean)n  to  be  tenified. 
My  distance  from  the  moon  was  oomparatiTely  trifling,  while  Uie 
labor  required  by  the  eondeoser  wa»  diminisbed  not  at  all,  and  I 
conld  discover  no  indication  whatever  of  a  decreasing  rarityin  the 
air. 

April  lOth.  This  morning,  to  my  great  joy,  about  nine  o'eloek, 
the  Buriace  of  the  moon  being  fri^lAiUy  near,  and  my  apprehen- 
aions  excited  to  the  utmost,  the  pump  of  my  condenser  at  length 
gave  evident  tokens  of  an  alteration  in  the  atmosphere.  By  ten, 
I  had  reason  to  believe  its  density  considerably  increased.  Bj 
eleven,  very  little  labor  was  necessary  at  the  apparatns;  and  at 
twelve  o'clock,  with  some  hesitation,  I  teotoTed  to  unsMew  ttiA 
touTTiiqvet,  when,  finding  no  inconvenienoe  from  having  done  bo^ 
I  finally  threw  open  the  gum^elastic  chamber,  and  unrigged  it 
from  around  the  ciir.  As  might  have  been  expected,  spasms  and 
violent  headache  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  an  expeii- 
ment  so  precipitate  and  full  of  danger.  But  these  and  other 
difficulties  attending  respiration,  as  they  were  by  no  means  K> 
great  as  to  put  rae  in  peril  of  mj  life,  I  determined  to  endure  aa  I 
best  could,  in  consideration  of  my  leaving  them  behind  me  mo- 
mently in  my  approach  to  tbe  denser  sirala  near  the  moon.  TIih 
i^proach,  however,  was  still  impetuous  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it 
Boon  became  alarmingly  certain  that,  although  I  had  probably  not 

obMrvDtioD,  it  H  evident  tliat  the  cause  of  this  phenompnon  is  not  eithv  n 
our  air,  in  the  tube,  in  the  »cxm,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  apcetator.  but  murt  fas 
loolceil  fur  in  •omHthiiig  (an  almwphete  I)  eiistiiig  about  the  mmn. 

Oassini  fVequeatly  observed  SBtum,  Jupiter,  and  Ibe  fixed  sfara,  when 
■pprou^ing  th^moMi  to  occullation,  to  have  their  circuUr  fi|i;urn  ehai^«d 
into  ail  uvfti  onit ;  uhI,  in  other  occultationa.  fae  found  no  siteraliini  of  fignrt 
at  all  Ilonco  it  niif{lil  be  supposed,  tlist  at  lome  timtt,  aud  nol  at  otliei^ 
tharv  u  %  dmue  matter  encompiwing  the  moon  wherein  tlie  raj!  of  the  ll 
are  relrtgted. 
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been  deceived  in  the  expectation  of  an  atmosphere  dense  in  pro- 
portion to  the  in!i<w  of  the  sattillite,  still  I  tuid  been  wrong  in  sup- 
po8ii:g  this  density,  even  at  the  surface,  at  ail  adequate  to  tha 
support  of  the  great  weight  contained  in  the  car  of  my  balloon. 
Yet  thig  tkmild  have  been  the  case,  and  in  an  equal  degree  aa 
at  the  HnrTace  of  the  earth,  the  actoal  gravity  of  bodies  at  either 
planet  supposed  in  the  ratio  of  the  atmospheric  condensation. 
That  it  wai  not  the  case,  however,  my  precipitous  downfall  gaw 
Iffitimony  enough ;  why  it  was  not  so,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  those  possible  geological  disturbonccs  to  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded.  At  all  events  I  was  now  close  upon  the  planet, 
and  coming  down  with  the  most  terrible  impetuosity.  1  lost  not 
a  moment,  accordingly,  in  throwing  overboard  first  my  baUast, 
then  mj  water-kegs,  then  my  condensing  apparatus  and  gum- 
elastic  chamber,  and  finally  every  article  within  the  car.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  still  fell  with  horrible  rapidly,  and  was 
now  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  surface.  As  a  last 
reaonrce,  therefore,  having  got  rid  of  my  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  I 
cut  loose  from  the  balloon  tht  car  itulf,  which  was  of  no  incon- 
siderable weight,  and  thu»,  cliu^ng  with  both  hands  to  the  tint- 
work,  I  hod  barely  time  to  observe  that  the  whole  country,  as 
tax  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  thickly  interspersed  with  diminaiive 
habitations,  ere  t  tumbled  headlong  into  the  very  heart  of  a  &n- 
tastical-tooking  dty,  and  into  the  middle  of  a  vast  crowd  of  ugly 
little  people,  nho  none  of  them  uttered  a  single  syllable,  or  gave 
tbetnaelvea  the  least  trouble  to  render  me  assistance,  but  stood, 
like  a  parcel  of  idiots,  grinning  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  and  eyeing 
me  and  ray  balloon  askant,  with  their  arms  set  a-kimbo.  I  turned 
from  them  in  contempt,  and,  gazing  upwards  at  the  earth  so  lately 
left,  and  left  perhaps  for  over,  beheld  it  like  a  huge,  dull,  copper 
shield,  about  two  degrees  in  diameter,  fixed  immovably  in  the 
heavens  overhead,  and  tipped  on  one  of  its  edges  with  a  crescent 
border  of  the  most  brilliant  gold.  No  traces  of  land  or  wat«r 
conld  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  was  clouded  witli  variable 
spotA,  and  belted  with  tropical  and  equatorial  zones. 

Thus,  may  it  please  your  Excellendes,  after  a  series  of  great 

anxieties,  unheard'of  dangers,  and  unparalleled  escapes,  I  bad,  at 

,  length,  a  1  the  mneteenth  day  of  my  departure  from  RoUiet&aiiK 


I 
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KTiYed  in  safety  at  the  conclusion  of  a  voyage  undoubtedly  ih 
most  extraordinary,  aud  the  most  momentous,  ever  accomplished, 
andortaken,  or  contt-iviid  by  any  deniwu  of  earth.  But  my  ad' 
Tentures  yat  remain  to  be  related.  And  indeed  your  Excellenoia 
may  well  imagine  that,  after  a  reaidence  of  five  years  upon  i 
planet  not  only  deeply  interesting  in  its  own  peculiar  character, 
but  rendered  doubly  so  bj  its  intimata  connection,  in  capad^  of 
■atellite,  with  the  world  inhabited  by  man,  I  may  have  intelligence 
fcr  the  private  ear  of  the  State's'  College  of  Astronomers  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  detwls,  however  wondcrfiil,  of  the  mem 
voyajK  which  so  happily  concluded.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  1 
have  muoh — very  much  which  it  would  give  me  the  greateat  plek- 
inre  to  communicul«.  I  have  much  to  say  of  the  cUmate  of  tbe 
planet ;  of  its  wonderful  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  of  unmiti- 
gated and  burning  sunshine  for  one  fortnight,  and  more  than 
polar  frigidity  for  the  next ;  of  a  cunatant  transfer  of  moiatare, 
by  distiUatioa  like  that  in  vacuo,  from  the  point  beneath  the  son 
to  the  point  the  farthest  from  it ;  of  a  variable  zone  of  numing 
water ;  of  the  people  themselves  ;  of  their  manners,  customa,  and 
political  institutions ;  of  their  peculiar  physical  construclJon ;  of 
their  ugliness ;  of  their  want  of  ears,  those  useless  append^ea 
in  an  atmosphere  so  peculiarly  modified ;  of  their  consequent  igno- 
rance of  the  use  and  properties  of  speech  ;  of  their  substitute  fyt 
■peech  in  a  singular  method  of  int«r-communication  ;  of  the  in- 
oomprehensible  connection  between  each  particular  indlWdual  in 
the  moon,  with  some  particular  individual  on  the  earth — a  eon- 
nection  analogous  with,  and  depending  upon  that  of  the  orbs  ot 
tfie  planet  and  the  satellite,  and  by  means  of  which  the  Uvea  and  des- 
tines of  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  are  interwoven  with  the  livee  apd 
deelinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other ;  and  above  all,  if  it  M 
please  your  Excellences — above  all  of  those  dark  and  hideous  m;^ 
teries  which  lie  in  the  outer  regions  of  the  moon, — regions  wUcli, 
owing  to  the  almost  miraculous  accordance  of  the  satellilti's  rotatioa 
on  itA  own  axis  with  its  ^dereal  revolution  about  the  earth,  han 
never  yet  been  turned,  and,  by  Ood's  mercy,  never  shall  be  tamed, 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  telescopes  of  man.  All  this,  aud  more — much 
more — would  I  most  willingly  detail.  But,  to  be  brief,  I  must 
have  my  reward.     I  am  pining  for  a  return  to  my  family  and  tO- 
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my  home :  and  as  i>be  price  of  any  fartber  communications  on  ray 
part — in  consideration  of  tbe  light  which  I  have  it  in  my  power 
W  tlirow  upon  many  very  important  branches  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  science — I  mu«t  wiUcit,  through  the  influence  of  youi 
boDor&ble  body,  a  pardon  for  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty  in  the  death  of  the  creditors  upon  my  departure  from  Rot- 
terdam. This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Its  bearer, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  whom  I  have  prevailed  upon,  and  pro- 
perly instrocted,  to  be  my  meaaenger  to  the  earth,  will  await  your 
Eicellenciea'  pleasure,  and  return  to  me  with  the  pardon  iu  ques- 
tion, if  it  can,  in  any  manner,  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac,  your  Excellencies'  very  humble 
aervant, 

HAne  Pfaall. 

Upon  finishing  the  perusal  f f  this  very  extraordinary  document, 
Professor  Rubadub,  it  ii  said,  dropped  his  pipe  upon  the  ground 
in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise,  and  Mynheer  Suporbus  Von  Un- 
durduk  having  taken  oS  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and  deposited 
th(.-m  in  his  pocket,  so  far  forgot  both  himself  and  bis  dignity,  aa 
to  tarn  round  three  times  upon  his  heel  in  the  quintesacnce  of 
astonishment  and  admiration.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
matter — the  pardon  should  be  obtained.  So  at  least  swore,  with 
a  round  oath,  Professor  Rubadub,  and  so  finally  thought  the 
illustrious  Von  Underduk,  as  he  took  the  arm  of  his  brother  in 
science,  and  without  saying  a  word,  began  to  make  the  beat  of  hia 
way  home  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  door,  however,  of  the  burgomaster's  dwelling,  the 
professor  ventured  to  suggest  that  as  the  messenger  had  thought 
proper  to  disappear^no  doubt  frightened  to  death  by  the  savage 
appearanoe  of  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam'— the  pardon  would  he 
of  litUe  use,  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  moon  would  undertake 
a  voyage  to  so  vast  a  distance.  To  the  truth  of  this  observation 
the  burgomaster  assented,  and  the  matter  was  therefore  at  on  end- 
Not  so,  however,  rumors  and  speculations.  Tlie  letter,  having 
been  published,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  gossip  and  opinion.  Some 
of  the  over-wise  even  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  decrying  the 
^ole  business  as  nothing  better  than  a  hoax.     But  Iyoul,  V^ti^ 
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fliese  iort  of  people,  is,  I  believe,  u  general  term  for  all  matten 
ftbove  their  comprehension.  For  mj  part,  I  cannot  conceive  npoi 
what  data  they  have  founded  such  as  accusation.  Let  us  see  whti 
they  HBy : 

Impiimis.  That  certiin  wags  in  Rotterdam  have  oertun  cn^ 
csal  antipathies  to  certain  burgomasters  and  astronomers. 

Secondly.  That  an  odd  little  dwarf  and  bottle  conjurer,  boti 
of  whose  ears,  for  some  misdemeanor,  have  been  cut  off  close  to 
his  bead,  has  been  missing  for  several  days  from  tlie  neighboring 
dty  of  Bruges. 

Thirdly.  That  the  newspapers  which  were  stuck  all  over  the 
little  balloon,  were  newspapers  of  Holland,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  made  in  the  moon.  They  were  dirty  papers — very  dir- 
ty— and  Gluck,  the  printer,  would  take  his  bible  oath  to  their 
having  been  printed  in  Rotterdam. 

Fourthly.  Tliat  Hans  Pfaall  hiqjself,  the  drunken  viUain,  and 
the  three  very  idle  gentlemen  styled  his  creditors,  were  al]  seen,  ng 
longer  than  two  or  three  days  ago,  in  a  tippling  house  in  the  snb- 
urbe,  having  just  returned,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  from  ■ 
trip  beyond  the  sea. 

Lastly.  That  it  is  an  opinion  very  generally  received,  or  which 
ought  to  be  generally  received,  that  the  College  of  Astronomen 
in  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  as  well  as  all  other  colleges  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world, — not  to  mention  colleges  and  astronomers  in 
general, — are,  to  say  tlie  least  of  the  matter,  not  a  whit  better, 
nor  greater,  nor  wiser  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Nont< — Strictly  apcBliiDg.  tb«re  is  but  little  eimiluity  between  the  abon 
■ketdiy  trifle,  and  Uie  celebrsled  "  UcnD-Story"  or  Mr.  Locke ;  but  m  both 
bave  the  characler  of  hoaxta,  (although  the  nne  is  in  a  tone  of  banter,  the 
other  of  downright  enmeet,)  and  as  both  hoaxes  are  on  the  aame  nibject,  tb* 
moon — moreoTor,  as  both  attempt  to  give  plausibility  b;  edentifii!  detail — 
the  author  of  "  Bnns  Praall"  tliinkB  it  ueoMsary  to  say,  in  itl/-drf»»re,  that 
bU  own  jeii  Senpril  was  published,  io  the  "  Southern  literary  Messenger.* 
about  iiaee  weeks  before  the  commencemeDt  of  Mr.  L'b  in  llio  "  New  Terk 
SDn."  Fancying  a  lihencBs  which,  perhaps,  dois  not  exist,  Bome  of  the  New 
York  paper*  copied  ~  Bans  Pfnall,"  and  collated  it  with  tho  "  Mooa-Boaz,' 
by  «»y  of  detecting  the  writer  of  the  one  in  the  writer  of  the  other. 

many  more  persona  were  actually  gulled  hy  tliG  "Moon  Hoa^  thaa 
WOuI'I  be  willi/^  (o  acknowledge  tho  (net,  it  may  liere   afford   sofne  litll* 
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it  to  ebow  why  no  one  sLould  hare  been  deceived — to  point  mt 
Quxe  particulon  of  the  etorj  wbicb  ebould  have  been  Bufficieot  to  estaUiah 
its  rest  character.  lodeed,  bovefer  rich  the  imsgiiiBtton  displayed  to  thla 
ingenious  fiction,  it  v>aled  much  of  the  Ibrca  whidi  might  have  been  given 
il  by  ■  more  Bcrupulous  attention  to  faels  and  tu  genenil  analogy.  That  the 
public  were  misled,  eren  IJDr  an  inatont,  merely  proves  the  grosa  ignoranoe 
Thick  tB  >o  generally  prevalent  upon  aubjects  of  an  aatronotuical  nature. 

The  moon's  diatwice  from  the  earth  la,  in  rnnud  numbers,  340,000  miles. 
If  ve  d^re  to  ascertain  how  near,  apparently,  a  lens  would  bring  the  satel- 
lite, (or  any  distant  object,)  ve,  of  course,  have  but  to  divide  the  distance  by 
the  magnifying,  or  more  strictly,  by  the  s pace-penetrating  power  of  the 
glass.  Mr.  L.  makes  bis  lens  have  a  power  of  43.000  times.  By  this  divida 
240,000  (the  moon's  real  distance,)  and  we  have  five  miles  and  flve-serentlu, 
OS  the  apparent  distance.  No  animal  at  all  could  tie  seen  so  far ;  much  len 
the  minute  points  particularized  in  the  story.  Mr,  L.  spenlra  about  Sir  John 
Herschel's  perceiving  flowers  (the  Papaver  rheos,  Ac.)  and  even  deLecting 
Ibe  color  and  tie  shape  of  the  eyes  of  small  birds.  Shortly  before,  too,  he 
bu  lumself  observed  that  Ibe  lens  would  not  reader  percvptible  object*  of 

lea  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  but  even  this,  as  I  have  said.  Is  giv- 
ing the  gloss  by  Ikr  too  great  power.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing.  Hut 
this  prodigious  ghtss  if  said  to  have  been  moulded  U  the  glasa-honse  of 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  Oraiit,  n  Duiubartun  ;  but  Messre.  H.  and  Q's  establish- 
ment had  ceased  operations  for  many  years  previous  to  the  pubUcation  of 
the  hoax. 

On  page  13,  pamphlet  edition,  speaking  of  "a  hairy  veil"  over  the  eyes 
of  a  species  of  bison,  the  aullior  says — "It  immediately  occurred  to  tha- 
Bcute  mind  of  Dr.  Eerschel  that  this  was  a  providential  contnvance  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes  of  ihe  animal  from  tlie  groat  extremes  of  light  and  darknesi 
to  which  all  the  inhabitants  ot  our  side  of  Ihe  moon  are  periodically  subject- 
ed," But  this  cannot  bo  thought  a  very  "  acute"  observation  of  the  Doctor'*. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  side  of  the  moon  have,  evidently,  no  darkness  at  all ; 
eo  there  con  be  nothing  of  the  "  extremes"  mentioned.  In  the  absence  of 
the  sun  they  liave  a  light  from  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  thirteen  full  un- 
clouded moons. 

The  topography  tlu-oughont,  even  when  professing  to  accord  with  Blunfs 
Lunar  Chart,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  or  any  other  tunar  chart,  and 
even  grossly  at  variance  witli  itaelE  The  points  of  tbe  compass,  too,  are  in 
inextricable  confusion ;  the  writer  appearing  to  be  ignorant  that,  on  a  lunar 
map.  these  are  not  in  HcCDidauce  with  lerreslrial  points  ;  tbe  east  beuig  to 
the  left,  tc 

Deceived,  perhaps,  by  tlia  vague  titles,  Jlfar*  JVTiiium.  Mare  TVanjuilli- 

lati$,  Man  FacunJilalii,  &&,  given  to   the  dark  spots   by  former  astrooo- 

atm,  Mr,  L.  bos  entered  into  details  regarding  oceans  and  other  large  bodiCi 

fl  water  m  the  moon;  whereas  there  is  no  astronomical  point  mnre  ^<nv>^^i\'j 

I^KMMTtUDad  lluD  that  no  such  l-idiM  exist  there.    In  aiamuHng  \,b«^>u^&Mr; 
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betweeo  light  and  darkness  (in  Ihe  cre8««it  or  gibboss  mooa)  wliere  11a 
boundaT7  crosBeg  an^  .rf  Ibe  dutk  plaees.  the  line  of  division  is  found  to  bi 
Mugb  and  jugged;  but,  wure  Ibese  dark  places  liquid,  it  would  eTidenOjbi 

The  description  of  the  wings  of  the  man-bat,  on  page  SI,  ja  bat  a  litcnl 
oopj  of  Peter  VTilktnn'  account  of  the  wiiiga  of  hia  Qying  islanders,  Tldi 
timpte  fact  shmild  have  induced  suspicion,  at  least,  it  migbt  be  thought 

On  page  S3,  we  have  the  foUoving  :  "  What  a  prodigious  influence  nuBt 
onr  thirteen  tiroes  larger  globe  bare  exercised  upon  this  ButelUte  when  u 
embiyo  in  Ibe  womb  of  time,  the  pnasiTe  subject  of  chemical  affinity  1"  Hui 
ia  very  fine ;  but  it  clw>iild  be  obsiirved  that  no  astronomer  would  have  nutitt 
■neh  remark,  especially  (o  any  Journal  of  Scienoi;  fbr  the  earth,  in  tht 
Mnee  inteoded,  is  not  only  thirteen,  but  forty-nine  times  larger  than  lb* 
tDoon-  A  similar  objection  applies  to  tbe  whole  of  the  concluding  pMgei^ 
vbere,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  discoveries  in  Sutam,  the  phlliMophi- 
ca]  correspondent  enters  into  a  minute  scboolboy  account  of  that  plaort: — 
fills  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Sdcoco  1 

But  tbere  is  one  point,  in  particular,  which  should  have  betrayed  tlM  fie- 
tioD.  Lei  us  imagine  the  power  acluallj  posAeseed  of  seeing  ■oimAla  npoi 
tlw  moon'i  BOrfitce; — what  would  Jirit  arrest  (he  attention  or  an  obo^M 
bom  the  earth  1  Certainly  neither  their  shape,  eiie,  on-  any  other  SDcb  (M- 
caliarity,  so  soon  as  their  remarkable  lilualion.  They  would  appear  to  b* 
valking,  vrilh  heeb  up  anil  head  doicn,  in  the  manner  oF  fiies  on  a  MJUiV' 
The  nof  observer  would  have  uttered  nn  instAnl  ejaculation  of  surprise  (bo*- 
ever  prepared  by  previous  knowledge)  at  the  ringularity  of  tlioir  poailise- 
f^  fietitimu  observer  has  not  even  mentioned  the  subject,  but  speaks  of  k«- 
ing  the  entire  bodies  of  snch  creatures,  when  it  is  demonstrable  that  he  eouL) 
have  seen  only  the  diameter  of  their  beads  ! 

It  might  as  well  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  size,  and  partiunlariy 
the  powers  of  the  man-bats  (for  example,  their  abilily  to  fly  in  so  rare  an  at- 
mosphere— it,  indeed,  the  moon  have  any) — witli  most  of  (he  other  taa^m 
in  regard  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  are  at  variance,  generally,  wltk 
all  analogical  reasoning  on  these  themes ;  and  (hat  analogy  here  wiU  oIMi 
•mount  (o  cunclusiVB  demons(ration.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  neoesiaijlo 
add,  that  all  Che  suggestions  Dt(Tibu(cd  (o  Browsler  and  Herschd,  ia  Ac 
banning  of  (he  article,  about  ■'  a  transfusion  of  artificial  light  throi^  Ihl 
Ibeal  object  of  vision, '  it,  Ac,  belong  to  that  species  of  figurative  wntisg 
which  oomo,  mort  properly,  under  the  denominslion  of  rigmarole. 

Tbere  ia  a  real  and  very  definite  limit  to  optical  discovery  amoi^  Ite 
stars — a  limit  whose  nature  need  only  be  staled  to  be  understood.  It,  it- 
deed,  the  castii^  of  Urg«  tenses  were  all  that  is  required,  man's  ii^eni^ 
would  ultimately  prove  equal  to  the  task,  and  we  miglit  have  them  of  a^ 
vize  demanded.  But,  unhappily,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  aiu  in  tht 
and,  consequently,  of  space-penetrating  power,  is  the  diminulioo  of  H^ 
Iha  otgott,  b;  diSiisioa  of  ita  ra^    And  for  tUs  evil  therg  is  no  rriB-    , 
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•dy  within  human  abilily  ;  for  nn  object  U  seen  by  meana  of  that  light  >loiM 
which  proceeda  from  itaetf,  whether  direct  or  reflected.  Thus  the  only  "ar- 
lifieiaT  light  which  conld  Brnil  Mr.  Locke,  would  be  Bome  artifici^  tight 
which  ho  should  be  able  to  throw — not  upon  the  "  focal  object  of  vigion," 
bat  upon  the  real  object  to  be  viewed — to  wit :  upon  Ihe  moan.  It  baa  been 
eauly  calculafed  Uiat,  when  the  light  proceeding  from  a  star  beconiei  m 
diffused  IS  to  be  as  wesli  aa  tlie  Dulunil  light  proceediug  from  the  whole  of 
the  ttare.  iu  a  clear  and  moonleia  niglit,  thon  tlie  elar  ia  no  loqger  viaiblo  for 
any  practical  pnrpose. 

The  Earl  of  Kosa  telescope,  hitely  cooBtmcted  in  England,  has  a  tpectUam 
wicli  a  reflecting  Eur&ce  of  4071  square  inches;  the  Herachel  tcleBcopo 
havingoae  Dfoaty  leil.  The  metal  of  the  Earl  of  Ross' ij  0  feet  diame- 
ter ;  it  is  G)  LDchcs  thick  at  the  edgeii,  aod  5  at  the  centre.  The  weight  ia 
3  toiw.    The  focal  length  a  60  feel- 

I  have  lately  read  a  elngulor  and  Bomewhat  ingenious  little  book,  whoM 
title  page  runs  thus : — "  L'Homnie  daua  la  Ivno,  ou  le  Voyage  Chimeriquo 
&it  an  Monde  de  la  Lvno,  Douuellement  decouuert  par  DomLDique  Gonzales, 
Aduantnrier  Efipa^ol,  autremft  dit  le  Courier  volant  Mis  en  notro  langra 
par  .r.  R  D.  A.  Paris,  cliei  Francois  Plot,  pres  la  Fontaine  de  Saint  Beooiat 
£t  i^ea  J.  Ooignard.  au  premier  piUer  de  la  grand'  salle  du  Palais,  proche 
les  Consultations,  MDOXLVIIL"  pp,  176. 

The  writer  professen  to  have  translated  his  work  from  the  English  of  ons 
Mr.  lyATisson  (Davidson  t)  although  there  is  a  terrible  ambiguity  in  ILa 
statement,  **  Fen  al  eu,"  say^  be,  "  Toriglnal  de  Monsieur  D'Avisson,  oieda- 
dn  des  tuieux  versez  qui  soient  aqjourd'huy  dons  la  cAnoimuuiGe  des  Belle* 
Lettreg,  et  but  tout  de  la  Philosophic  Naturelle.  Je  lui  ai  cetto  obligation 
eatre  lea  autres,  de  ro'auoir  nnn  eeulemeut  mis  en  main  ee  Livre  en  anglois, 
mait  encore  le  Mauuscrit  du  Sieur  Thomas  D'Anan,  gcntilhomme  BccoBsoia, 
recommandable  pour  sa  vertu,  sur  la  Tcraton  duquel  j'advoue  que  j'ay  tirS  la 
plan  de  la  mierme." 

After  some  irrelevant  adventures  much  in  the  manner  of  Qil  Bias,  and 
which  occupy  the  first  thirty  pages,  the  author  relate*  that,  being  ill  during 
a  sea  voyage,  t]ie  crew  abandoned  him,  tngetber  with  a  negro  servant,  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helena.  To  increase  the  chances  of  obtaining  food,  the 
two  Hiparate.  and  Uvc  as  far  opart  as  possible.  This  brings  about  a  train, 
ing  of  birdM,  to  servo  the  purpose  of  carrier-pigeons  between  them.  By  and 
by  these  are  taught  la  earry  parcels  of  some  weigh! — and  this  weight  'm 
gmdnally  uicreased.  At  length  the  idea  ia  entertained  of  onlting  the  force 
of  a  great  number  of  the  birds,  with  n  view  to  raising  tbe  author  liimselC 
A  machine  ia  contrived  for  the  purpow.  and  we  have  a  minute  doscription 
of  it,  which  ia  materially  helped  out  by  a  at«el  engraving.  Here  we  per- 
ceive the  Stgnor  Oonialcs,  with  point  ruffles  and  a  huge  periwig,  seated 
astride  something  which  resemblea  very  closely  a  broomstick,  and  borna 
aloft  by  a  multitude  of  wild  awani  '.yaiio')  who  hod  atrtogs  reactuni  b^osk 
(htlr  toili  to  the  ma«liine. 
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tlu)  main  event  detailed  in  the  Siguor's  DarratiTe  depeodi  upon  *  vrrj 
Jmportsnt  fact,  of  irhicb  the  reader  is  kept  in  ignanuice  until  Dear  the  ad 
of  the  book.  The  goTizat,  with  whom  be  had  become  n  Camtliar,  i 
reallj  denizens  of  SL  Ueleno,  but  o[  the  mooo.  Thence  it  had  been  their 
custom,  time  out  of  miiiil,  to  migrate  aaooallj  t«  some  portion  of  the  eoith. 
Id  proper  eeusoii,  of  couree  the?  would  returu  home  -,  aod  the  author,  hap 
penitig,  one  day,  to  require  their  eervices  for  a  iihait  voyage,  'a  unexpectedlj 
eairied  gtnught  up,  and  iu  a  very  brief  period  arrireB  at  the  satellite.  Here 
he  finds,  among  other  odd  thiagH,  that  the  people  enjoj  extreiiie  happncH ; 
that  thej  have  no  laie ;  that  they  die  without  pain  -,  that  Ihej  are  from  lea 
to  thirty  feet  in  height  -,  that  they  hve  five  thotiauod  yenra  ;  that  they  han 
an  emperor  called  Irdonoxur;  and  that  they  cao  jump  sixty  riicthigh,  wbea. 
being  out  of  the  graTilating  influence,  they  fly  about  with  tanB. 

I  cannot  furbear  giving  a  specimen  of  the  geooral  philosophy  of  the 
Tolume. 

"  1  iBuiit  now  dechire  to  you,"  saya  the  Signor  Gonialea,  "  the  nature  of 
the  place  io  which  I  found  myself  All  the  duuds  were  beneath  my  fee^ 
or,  if  you  please,  spread  between  me  and  the  earth.  As  lo  the  stars,  tinM 
there  woi  no  night  teheri  I  uoi,  they  alaayt  had  Iht  lame  appeervea  ;  imI 
brilliant,  at  uma^,  but  palt,  and  very  nearli/  like  Iht  moon  of  a  moniu^. 
But  feir  of  them  wore  visible,  aud  tliese  ten  times  larger  (ns  well  as  I  conU 
judge,)  than  they  seem  to  the  mhabitanU  of  the  earth.  The  moon  wMeb 
VMlted  two  days  of  being  full,  was  of  a  terrible  bignesa. 

**  I  must  not  forget  here,  that  the  Hlara  appeared  only  on  that  side  of  the 
globe  tinned  towards  the  moon,  and  that  the  closer  they  were  to  it  the 
larger  they  eeeuied.  I  have  also  to  infomi  you  that,  whether  it  wu  calm 
weather  or  stormy,  I  found  myself  alumni  imnudialely  between  the  moon  a»d 
Iht  tarlit.  I  waa  conviuced  of  this  for  two  reBsans — because  my  birdi 
always  flew  in  a  straight  line ;  and  because  whenever  we  attempted  to  re*l, 
tM  Here  earriid  imensibly  arfnaid  the  globe  of  the  latlk.  For  I  admit  ihs 
opoion  of  CopumicuB,  who  maintuns  that  it  never  c«aK9  to  revolve _/r«ii 
the  eawt  to  Ihi  veil,  not  npao  the  poles  of  the  Equinoctial,  commonly  called 
the  poles  of  Ihe  world,  but  upon  those  of  Ihc  Zodiac,  a  question  of  which  I 
propose  to  speak  more  nt  length  hereafter,  when  I  shall  have  teisnre  to 
refresh  my  memory  in  regard  tu  the  astrology  which  I  leomeit  at  Salaman- 
ca wh«i  young,  and  have  aiooe  fbrgotton." 

Notwithstanding  (he  blunders  italicised,  the  book  U  not  without  some 
<jBim  to  attention,  as  oSbrding  a  naive  spedmen  of  the  current  astronomical 
notions  of  the  time.  One  of  these  assumed,  that  tlie  "  gravitating  powo* 
extended  but  a  short  distance  fi'om  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and,  accordingly,  wf 
find  our  voyager  "carried  insensibly  around  the  globe,"  ic 

There  have  been  other  "  voyages  to  (he  moon."  but  none  of  higher  a 
than  (he  one  just  mentioned.    That  of  Bergemc  h  utterly  m 
the  third  volume  of  the  "  American  Quarlerly  Review"  will  be  found  qiut* 
an  elaborate  critirjm  upon  ■  certain  ■'  Journey"  nf  the  kind  in  qi 
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criticism  in  which  it  is  difficult  (o  eay  vhetbcr  tiie  critic  moat  aipMea  th« 
Htupidlty  of  the  book,  oi  his  own  Kbeurd  ignDrsnce  of  aetrononij.  I  forget 
the  tille  of  iho  woric ;  but  the  mrani  of  tlie  Tojage  are  more  deplorably  ill 
conceived  than  are  even  the  garam  of  our  friend  tho  Signor  Gonialea.  The 
adTenturer,  io  digging  the  earth,  huppena  to  discover  ■  peculiar  metal  for 
vhich  (he  jonoa  lias  a  strong  attraction,  and  atraightway  conslmcls  of  il  a 
box.  which,  when  cant  loose  from  Hi  letrestriaJ  fasteDings,  flica  with  bim, 
forthwith,  (o  the  satellite.  Tbe  'Flight  of  Thomiu  O'ltourke,"  it  n/ru 
d  ttprit  not  altogether  contemptible,  and  has  been  translated  into  German, 
lliomas,  the  hero,  ■saa,  \a  Ikct,  th«  gnme-keeper  of  bq  Irish  peer,  whose  ec- 
centricities gave  rise  to  tho  tale.  The  "  flight"  is  made  on  an  eagle's  back, 
from  Hungry  Hill,  a  lofty  momitain  at  the  end  of  Buitry  Bay. 

In  these  rarious  brochum  the  aim  is  always  satirical  \  Iha  theme  being  B 
description  of  LunariBn  cnstoms  as  compared  with  our^  In  none,  is  there 
any  effort  at  plaunbililt/  in  the  details  of  the  voysge  itselt  The  writerB 
seem,  in  each  instance,  to  be  utterly  uninformed  ui  respect  to  astronomy. 
Id  "  Hans  FEaall"  the  design  ia  original,  inasmacli  as  regards  an  attempt 
it  vtritimillludt,  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  (so  far  as  tha 
whimsical  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,)  to  llie  actual  p«XBge  be- 
tween the  earth  and  tJie  mooo. 
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THE  eOLD-BUG. 

Wfantho!  what  ho!  this  fellow  is  diucbg  mad  1 
He  bftlh  been  UtUn  by  the  Tanmlula. 

Alt  in  I*B  Wrung. 

Masy  years  ago,  I  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  Mr.  WiIIJai;i 
Legrand.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family,  and  had  once 
been  wealthy ;  but  a  series  of  miaforlunes  had  reduced  him  to 
want.  To  avoid  the  morliticatioa  consequent  upon  hia  disastera, 
he  left  New  Orleans,  the  city  of  hb  forefathers,  and  took  up  hi« 
residence  at  Sullivan's  Island,  near  Charleston,  South  CaroUnft. 

This  Island  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  consists  of  little  else 
than  the  sea  sand,  and  is  about  three  miles  long.  Its  breadth  at 
tK>  point  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  creek,  oozing  its  way  through 
B  wilderness  of  reeds  and  slime,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  manh 
hen.  The  vegetation,  us  might  be  supposed,  is  scant,  or  at  least 
dwarfish.  No  trees  of  4ny  magnitude  are  lo  be  seen.  Near  the 
western  extremity,  where  Fort  Moultrie  stands,  and  where  are 
fome  miserable  frame  buildings,  tenanted,  during  summer,  by  the 
fugitives  from  Charleston  dust  and  fever,  may  be  found,  indeed, 
the  bristly  palmelto;  but  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
this  western  point,  and  a  line  of  hard,  white  beach  on  the  Be«< 
is  covered  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  the  sweet  myrtle, 
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so  much  prized  by  tha  honicullurists  of  Bngland.  The  shrub 
here  often  altaina  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feel,  and  forma 
an  almost  impenetrable  coppice,  burthening  the  air  with  its  i'ra- 
grance. 

In  the  innKist  recesses  of  this  coppice,  not  far  from  the  eastern 
or  more  remote  end  of  the  island,  Legrand  had  built  himself  a 
small  hut,  which  he  occupied  when  1  first,  by  mere  accident, 
made  his  acquaintance.  This  soon  ripened  into  friendship — for 
there  was  much  in  the  recluse  to  excite  interest  and  esteem.  I 
Ibund  him  well  educated,  with  unusual  powers  of  mind,  but  in- 
fected with  misanthropy,  and  subject  to  perverse  moods  of  alter- 
nate enthusiasm  and  melancholy.  He  had  with  liim  many  books, 
but  rarely  employed  ihcm.  His  chief  amusements  were  gun- 
ning and  &hing,  or  sauntering  along  the  beach  and  through  tlio 
myrtles,  in  quest  of  sht'lls  or  entomological  specimens ; — his  col- 
lection of  the  latter  might  have  been  envied  by  a  Swammerdamm. 
In  these  excursions  he  was  usually  accompanied  by  sa  old  negro, 
called  Jupiter,  who  had  been  manumitted  before  the  reverses  of 
the  family,  but  who  could  be  induced,  neither  by  threats  nor  by 
promises,  to  abandon  what  he  considered  his  right  of  attendance 
upon  the  footsteps  of  his  young  "  Massa  Will."  It  is  not  improb. 
able  that  the  relatives  of  Legrond,  conceiving  liim  lo  bo  some- 
what unsettled  in  intellect,  bad  contrived  to  instil  this  obstinacy 
into  Jupiter,  with  a  view  to  the  supervision  and  guardianship  of 
llie  wanderer. 

The  winters  in  the  latitude  of  Sullivan's  Island  are  seldom 
very  severe,  and  in  ihe  fall  of  the  year  it  is  a  rare  event  indeed 
when  a  fire  is  considered  necessary.  About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 18 — ,  there  occurred,  however,  a  day  of  remarkable  chilli- 
ness. Just  before  sunset  I  scrambled  my  way  through  the  ever- 
greens to  the  hut  of  my  friend,  whom  1  had  not  visited  for  several 
weeks — my  residence  being,  at  that  time,  in  Charleston,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  from  the  Island,  while  (he  facilities  of  passage 
and  re-passage  were  very  far  behind  those  of  the  present  day. 
Upon  reaching  the  hut  I  rapped,  as  was  my  custom,  and  getting 
no  reply,  sought  (or  the  key  where  I  knew  it  was  secreted,  un- 
locked the  door  and  went  in.  A  fine  fire  was  blazing  upon  tho 
„bearth.     It  wasanovelty,  and  by  no  meansan  utigrata&ii«»».  \ 
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threw  off  an  overcoat,  took  an  arm-chair  by  (he  crackling  log» 
and  awaited  patiently  the  arrival  of  my  hosia. 

Soon  after  dark  they  arrived,  and  gave  me  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come.    Jupiter,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  bustled  about  to  pre- 
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inarsh-heus  for  supper.  Legrand  was  in 
fits — liow  else  shall  1  term  tliem  ? — of  enthusiasm. 
found  an  unknown  bivalve,  forming  a  new  genua,  and, 
this,  he  had  hmiied  down  and  secured,  with  Jupiter's 
a  scarabaua  which  he  believed  to  be  totally  new,  but  in  respect 
to  which  he  wished  to  have  my  opinion  on  the  morrow. 

"And  why  not  lo-night?"  I  asked,  rubbing  my  hands  over 
the  blaze,  and  wisliing  the  whole  tribe  oT  scarabaU  at  the  devil. 

"  Ah,  if  I  had  only  known  you  were  here !"  said  Legrand, 
"  but  it's  so  long  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  how  could  I  foresee  that 
you  would  pay  me  a  visit  this  very  night  of  all  others  1     As  1 

was  coming  home  1  met  Lieutenant  G ,  from  the  fort,  and, 

very  foolishly,  I  lent  him  the  bug ;  aa  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you  to  see  it  until  the  morning.  Stay  here  to-night,  and  I  will  send 
Jup  down  for  it  at  sunrise.     It  is  the  loveliest  thing  in  creation !" 

"  What  ?— sunrise  V 

"  Nonsense  !  no  ! — the  bug.  It  is  of  a  brilliant  gold  color — 
about  the  size  of  a  large  hickory-nut — with  two  jet  black  spots 
near  one  extremity  of  the  back,  and  another,  somewhat  longer,  at 
the  other.     The  aniennee  are — " 

"  Dey  aint  no  tin  in  liim,  Massa  Will,  I  keep  B  IcUin  on  you," 
here  interrupted  Jupiter  ;  "  de  bug  is  a  goole  bug,  solid,  ebery 
bit  of  him,  inside  and  all,  sep  him  wing — neber  feel  half  so  hebl^ 
a  bug  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  suppose  it  is,  Jup,"  replied  Legrand,  somewhat  more 
earnestly,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  the  case  demanded,  "  is  that  any 
reason  for  your  letting  the  birds  burn?  The  color" — here  he 
turned  to  me— ■"  ia  realiy  almost  enough  to  warrant  Jupiter's 
idea.  You  never  saw  a  more  brilliant  metallic  lustre  than  the 
scales  emit — but  of  this  you  cannot  judge  till  lo.morrow.  In  the 
mean  time  I  can  give  you  some  idea  of  the  shape."  Saying  this, 
be  sealed  himself  at  a  small  table,  on  which  were  a  pen  and  ink, 
paper.     He  lookeif  for  some  in  a  drawer,  but  found  oone, 

"  Never  mind,"  said  he  at  length,  "  this  will  answer ;"  and  h* 
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drew  from  hia  waistcoat  pocket  a  acrap  of  whal  I  took  lo  be  very 
dirty  foolscap,  and  made  upon  it  a  rough  drawing  wilh  tlie  peo. 
While  he  did  this,  I  retained  my  seat  by  the  fire,  for  I  was  still 
chilly.  When  the  design  was  complete,  he  handed  it  to  mc  with- 
out riaing.  As  I  received  it,  a  loud  growl  was  heard,  succeeded 
by  a  scratching  at  the  door.  Jupiter  opened  it,  and  a  large  New. 
foundlan.d,  belonging  lo  Legrand,  rushed  in,  leaped  upon  my 
shoulders,  and  loaded  me  with  caresses ;  for  I  had  shown  him 
much  attention  during  previous  visits.  When  his  gambols  were 
over,  1  looked  at  the  paper,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  found  myself 
not  a  little  puzzled  at  what  ray  friend  had  depicted. 

"  Well !"  I  said,  after  contemplating  it  for  some  minutes,  "  ihia 
M  a  strange  acarabaus,  I  must  confess ;  new  to  me :  never  saw 
anything  like  it  before — unless  it  was  a  skull,  or  a  death's-head — 
which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  anything  else  that  has  come 
under  wy  observation." 

"  A  death's-head  !"  echoed  Legrand — "  Oh — yes — well,  it  has 
something  of  that  appearance  upon  paper,  no  doubt.  The  two 
tipper  black  spots  look  like  eyes,  eh  ?  and  the  longer  one  at  the 
bottom  like  a  mouth — and  then  the  shape  of  the  whole  is  oval." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I ;  "  but,  Legrand,  I  fear  you  are  no  artist 
I  must  wait  until  I  see  the  beetle  itself,  if  1  am  to  form  any  idea 
of  its  personal  appearance." 

"  Well,  1  don't  know,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled,  "  I  draw  tolera- 
bly— should  do  it  at  least — have  had  good  masters,  and  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  not  (|uite  a  blockhead." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  a^  joking  then,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a 
very  passable  shill — indeed,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a  very  excellent 
skull,  according  to  the  vulgar  notions  about  such  specimens  of 
physiology — and  your  scarahzua  must  be  the  queerest  acarabaxia 
in  the  world  if  it  resembles  it.  Why,  we  may  get  up  a  very 
thrilling  bit  of  superstition  upon  this  hint.  I  presume  you  will 
call  the  bug  acarabaus  caput  liomini»,OT  something  of  that  kind — 
Uicre  are  many  similar  titles  in  the  Natural  Histories.  But  where 
are  the  antenna  you  spoke  of?" 

'•  The  antenna .'"  said  Legrand,  who  seemed  to  be  getting  un- 
accountably warm  upon  ths  subject  j  "  I  am  sure  you  must  see 
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the  antenntE.     I  made  thein  as  dislinct  as  they  are  in  the  ori|:inal 
insect,  and  I  presume  that  is  sulliciciit." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  you  have — slill  I  don't  s 
them  ;"  aud  I  handed  him  the  paper  ivithout  additional  remaii, 
not  wishing  to  rufHe  his  [cinpcr ;  but  I  was  much  surprised  11 
the  turn  affaira  had  taken  ;  hix  ill  humor  puzzled  mc — and,  as  for 
the  drawing  of  the  beetle,  there  were  positively  no  antemut  vlaSils, 
and  the  whole  did  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
cuts  of  a  death's-head. 

He  received  the  paper  very  peevishly,  and  was  about  to  crum. 
pie  it,  apparently  to  throw  it  in  tlie  iire,  when  a  casual  glance  at 
the  design  seemed  suddeidy  to  rivet  his  attention.  In  aa  instanl 
his  iiice  grew  violently  red — in  another  as  excessively  pale.  For 
some  minutes  he  contioued  to  scrutinize  the  drawing  minutely 
where  he  sat.  At  length  be  arose,  took  a  candle  from  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  seat  himself  upon  a  sea-chest  in  the  fanhest 
comer  of  the  room.  Here  again  he  made  aa  anxious  cxamios- 
tion  of  the  paper  ;  turning  it  in  all  directions.  He  said  nothing, 
liowever,  and  his  conduct  greatly  astonished  me ;  yet  I  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  exacerbate  the  growing  moodiness  of  hia  temper 
by  any  comment.  Presently  he  look  from  his  coat  pocket  »  wal- 
let, placed  the  paper  carefully  in  it,  and  deposited  both  in  a  yrn- 
ting-desk,  which  he  locked.  He  now  grew  more  composed  in  his 
demeanor;  but  his  original  air  of  enthusiasm  hod  quite  disap- 
peared. Yet  be  seemed  not  so  much  sulky  as  abstracted.  A» 
the  evening  wore  away  he  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
reverie,  from  which  no  sallies  of  mine  could  arouse  him.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hut,  as  I  had  frequently 
done  before,  bul,  seeing  my  host  in  this  mood,  1  deemed  it  prt^r 
to  take  leave.  He  did  not  press  me  lo  remain,  but,  as  [  departadi 
he  shook  my  hand  with  even  more  than  his  usual  cordiality. 

It  was  about  a  month  ader  this  (and  during  the  inlerval  I  bad 
seen  nothing  of  Legrand)  when  1  received  a  visit,  at  CharlestOOi 
from  his  man,  Jupiter.  I  had  never  seen  the  good  old  negro  look 
80  dispirited,  and  I  feared  that  some  serious  disaster  had  be&llao 
my  friend. 

Well,  Juo  '  said  I,  "  what  is  the  matter  now  ? — how  is  your 
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"  Why,  to  speak  de  troof,  mftasa,  him  not  ao  berry  well  as 
mought  be." 

■'  Nol  well !  I  am  truly  sony  to  hear  it.  What  does  he  com- 
plain of  J" 

"  Dar  !  dat's  it ! — him  neber  plain  of  notin — but  him  berry 
sick  for  all  dut." 

"  Very  sick,  Jupiter  ! — why  didn't  you  say  so  at  once  I  Is  ho 
confined  to  bed  t"  > 

"No,  daihoaint! — be  aiiit  find  nowhar— dat's  just  whardc  shoo 
pinch — my  mind  Is  got  lo  be  btrry  hobby  bout  poor  Massa  Will." 

"  Jupiter,  I  should  like  to  understand  w!ia,t  it  is  you  are  talking 
about.  You  say  your  master  is  aick,  Hasn't  he  told  you  what 
aila  him  I" 

■'  Why,  massa,  taint  worf  while  for  to  git  mad  about  de  mat- 
ter— Massa  Will  say  nofim  at  all  aint  de  matter  wid  him — but 
deD  what  make  him  go  about  looking  dis  here  way,  wid  he  head 
down  and  he  soldiers  up,  and  as  white  as  a  gose  ?  And  den  he 
keep  a  syphon  all  de  time — " 

"  Keeps  a  what,  Jupiter  V 

'■  Keeps  a  syphon  wid  de  figgurs  on  de  slate — de  queerest  figgurs 
I  cbber  did  see.  Ise  gittin  to  be  skeered,  I  tell  you.  Hab  for 
to  ke«p  mighty  tight  eye  pon  him  noovere.  Todder  day  he  gib 
me  slip  fore  de  son  up  and  was  gone  de  whole  ob  de  blessed  day. 
I  had  a  big  stick  ready  cut  for  to  gib  him  deuced  good  beating 
when  he  did  come — but  Ise  sich  a  fool  dat  I  hadn't  de  heart  ar- 
ler  all — he  look  so  berry  poorly." 

"  Eh  t — what  1 — ah  yes  ! — upon  the  whole  I  think  you  had  bet. 
ter  ool  be  too  severe  with  the  poor  fellow — don't  flog  him,  Jupiter 
— he  can't  very  well  stand  it — but  can  you  form  no  idea  of  what 
has  occasioned  this  illness,  or  rather  this  change  of  conduct } 
Has  anything  unpleasant  happened  since  I  saw  you  V 

"  No,  massa,  dey  aitit  bin  noflin  onpleasant  since  den — 'twas 
e  den  I'm  feared — 'iwas  de  berry  day  you  was  dare." 

"  How  7  what  do  you  mean  !" 

"  Why,  massa,  I  mean  de  bug — dare  now." 

"The  what?" 

"  De  bug — I'm  berry  sartain  dat  Massa  Will  bin  bitsomewhera 

nit  de  head  by  dat  goole-bug." 
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"  And  what  cause  have  you,  Jupiter,  for  such  a  eupposition  I" 

"  Claws  enulT,  massa,  and  moulT  too.  I  nebber  did  see  sich  t 
deuced  bug — he  kick  and  lie  bite  ebery  ting  what  cum  near 
him.  Massa  Will  cotch  him  Aiss,  but  had  for  to  lei  iiim  go  gin 
mighty  quick,  I  tell  you — den  was  de  time  he  must  ha  got  de 
bile.  I  did  n't  like  de  look  ob  de  bug  mouff,  myself,  no  how,  sol 
would  o't  take  hold  ob  him  wid  my  finger,  but  I  cotch  him  wid 
■  piece  ob  paper  dal  I  found.  1  rap  him  up  io  de  paper  utd 
atuff  piece  ob  it  in  he  moulF — dat  was  de  way." 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  your  master  was  really  bitten  by 
the  beetle,  and  that  the  bile  made  him  sickl" 

"I  do  n't  tink  noflm  about  it — I  nose  it.  What  make  him 
dream  bout  de  goole  so  much,  if  taint  ca\ise  he  bit  by  de  goolfr- 
Lug  7     Ise  hcerd  bout  dem  goole-bugs  fore  dis." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  he  dreams  about  gold  ?" 

"  How  I  know  t  why  cause  he  talk  about  it  in  he  sleep— ilac'i 
how  i  nose." 

"  Well,  Jup,  perhaps  yOu  are  right ;  but  to  what  fortunate  cir- 
oimistance  am  I  to  attribute  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  you  to-day  ?" 

"  What  de  matter,  maasa  ?" 

"  Did  you  bring  any  message  from  Mr.  Legrand  V 

"  No,  massa,  I  bring  dis  here  pissel ;"  and  here  Jupiter  hMidad 
me  a  note  which  ran  thus  : 

My  Dear 

TA  hy  have  I  not  seen  you  for  so  long  a  time  1  I  hope  you  htn 
not  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  otTenco  at  any  little  bruaquerie  of 
mine  ;  but  no,  that  is  improbable. 

Since  I  saw  you  I  have  had  great  cause  for  anxiety.  I  have 
BOmething  lo  tell  you,  yet  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  it,  or  whethet 
I  should  tell  it  at  all. 

1  have  not  been  quite  well  for  some  days  past,  and  poor  <Ai 
Jup  annoys  me,  almost  beyond  endurance,  by  hia  well-meant  at- 
tentions. Would  you  believe  it? — he  had  prepared  a  huge  stick, 
the  other  day,  with  which  to  chastise  me  for  giving  him  the  aiipi 
and  spending  the  day,  solus,  among  the  liills  on  the  main  land. 
I  verily  beheve  that  my  ill  looks  alone  saved  me  a  flogging. 

I  have  made  no  additi   i  to  mv  cabinet  since  we  met. 
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If  you  can,  in  any  way,  make  it  convenient,  come  over  with 
Jnpiter.     Do  come.     I  wish  to  see  you  to-night,  upon  business  of 
impoitaaoe.     I  assure  you  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Ever  yours,  Wiluam  Legrand. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  note  which  gave  me 
great  uneasiness.  Its  whole  style  difiered  materially  from  that 
of  Legrand.  What  could  he  be  dreaming  of?  What  new  crotch- 
et  possessed  his  excitable  brain  ?  What  "  business  of  the  liigh. 
est  importance"  oould  he  possibly  have  to  transact  ?  Jupiter's 
account  of  him  boded  no  good.  I  dreaded  lest  the  continued 
pressure  of  misfortune  had,  at  length,  fairly  unsettled  the  reason 
of  my  friend.  Without  a  nrament's  hesitation,  therefore,  I  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  negro. 

Upon  reaching  the  wharf,  I  noticed  a  scythe  and  three  spades, 
til  apparently  new,  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  in  which  we 
were  to  embark. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Jup  ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  Him  syfey  massa,  and  spade." 

*'  Very  true  ;  but  what  are  they  doing  here  ?" 

"  Him  de  syfe  and  de  spade  what  Massa  Will  sis  pen  my  buy. 
ing  for  him  in  de  town,  and  de  debbils  own  lot  of  money  I  had  to 
gib  for  em." 

*'  But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  is  your 
'  Massa  Will'  going  to  do  with  sc3rthes  and  spades  ?" 

"  Dat's  nx>re  dan  I  know,  and  debbil  take  me  if  I  don't  blieve 
'tis  more  dan  he  know,  too.     But  it's  all  cum  ob  dc  bug." 

Finding  that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  obtained  of  Jupiter, 
whose  whole  intellect  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  "de  bug,"  I  now 
stepped  into  the  boat  and  made  sail.  With  a  fair  and  strong 
breeze  we  soon  ran  into  the  little  cove  to  the  northward  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  and  a  walk  of  some  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  hut. 
It  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived.  Legrand 
bad  been  awaiting  us  in  eager  expectation.  He  grasped  my  hand 
vith  a  nervous  empressement  which  alarmed  me  and  strengthened 
the  suspicions  already  entertained.  His  countenance  was  pale 
tf&k  to  gfaastliness,  and  his  deep-set  eyes  glared  with  unnatural 
toitre.     After  some  inguiries  respecting  his  health,  I  asked  hlvvw 
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not  kaowing  what  better  to  say,  if  he  bad  yet  obtained  the  «care- 
Iwui  from  Liuutenant  G . 

"  Oh,  yea,"  he  replied,  coloring  violently,  "  1  got  it  from  bin) 
the  nest  morning.  Notliing  should  tempt  me  to  part  with  thai 
Karabitut.     Do  you  know  that  Jupiter  is  quite  right  about  it  I" 

"  In  what  way  V  1  asked,  with  a  sad  foreboding  at  heart. 

"  In  supposing  it  to  be  a  bug  of  real  gold."  He  said  this  with 
an  air  of  profound  seriousness,  and  I  felt  inespresaibly  shocked. 

"  This  bug  is  to  make  my  fortune,"  he  continued,  with  a  tri. 
umphant  smile,  "  to  reinstate  me  in  my  family  possessions.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  I  prize  it  ?  Since  Fortune  has  thought  Gl 
t0  bestow  it  upon  me,  I  have  only  to  use  it  properly  and  1  shall 
arrive  at  the  gold  of  which  it  is  the  index.  Jupiter,  bring  me 
that  scarabisus  !" 

"What!  debug,  magaa?  I'd  rudder  not  go  fer  trubble  dM 
bug — you  mus  git  him  for  your  own  self."  Hereupon  Legnnd 
arose,  with  a  grave  and  stalely  air,  and  brought  me  the  beetle 
from  a  glass  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed.  It  was  a  beautiAil 
icarabieua,  and,  at  that  lime,  unknown  to  naturalists — of  course  u 
great  prize  in  a  scienliflc  point  of  view.  There  were  two  round, 
black  spots  near  one  extremity  of  tlie  back,  and  a  long  one  near 
the  other.  The  scales  were  exceedingly  bard  and  gtos^,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  burnished  gold.  The  weight  of  the  insect 
very  remarkable,  and,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  I 
could  hardly  blame  Jupiter  for  his  opinion  respecting  it;  but 
what  to  make  of  Legrand'a  concordance  with  that  opinion,  I  ootild 
not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell. 

"  1  sent  for  you,"  said  he,  in  a 'grandiloquent  tone,  wheo  1  hid 
completed  my  examination  of  the  beetle,  "  I  sent  for  yoQ,  that  I 
might  have  your  counsel  and  assistance  in  furthering  the  views 
of  Fate  and  of  the  bug" — 

"  My  dear  Lcgrand,"  I  cried,  interrupting  him,  "  you  are  oer- 
tainly  unwell,  and  ha'd  belter  use  some  lilile  precautions.     You 
shall  go  to  bed,  and  1  will  remain  with  you  a  few  days,  unti]  yoa 
get  over  this.     You  are  feverish  and" — 
"  Feel  my  pulse,"  said  he. 

I  felt  it,  and,  to  aay  the  truth,  found  not  'Jie  slightest  indication 
of  fever. 
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"  But  you  may  be  ill  and  yet  have  no  fever.  Allow  me  this 
once  to  prescribe  for  you.     In  the  first  place,  go  to  bed.     In  the 

"  You  are  niUtakeD,"  be  interposed,  "  I  am  na  well  es  I  can 
c.\pect  to  be  under  the  excitement  which  I  suffer.  If  you  really 
wish  me  well,  you  will  relieve  this  excitement." 

"  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Very  easily.  Jupiter  and  myself  are  going  upon  an  expe- 
dition into  the  hills,  upon  tiie  main  land,  and,  in  this  expedition, 
we  shall  need  the  ai(|  of  some  person  in  whom  we  can  confide. 
You  are  the  only  one  we  can  trust.  Whether  we  succeed  or  fail, 
the  excitement  whicL  you  now  perceive  in  me  will  be  equally  aU 

"  I  am  anxious  to  oblige  you  in  any  way,"  1  replied  j  "  but  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  this  infernal  beetle  has  any  connection  with 
your  expedition  into  ihe  hills  ?" 

"  It  has." 

"  Then,  Legrand,  I  can  become  a  party  to  no  such  absurd  pro- 


"  i  am  aorry — very  sorry — for  we  shall  have  to  try  it  by  our- 

"  Try  it  by  yourselves  !  The  man  is  surely  mad  ! — but  stay  I 
— how  long  do  you  propose  to  be  absent  ?" 

"  Probably  all  night.  We  sliall  start  immediately,  and  be 
back,  at  all  events,  by  sunrise. " 

"  And  will  you  promise  me,  upon  your  honor.  Chat  when  this 
freak  of  yours  is  over,  and  the  bug  business  (good  God  !)  settled 
to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  then  return  home  and  follow  my  ad- 
vice implicitly,  as  tlial  of  your  physician  1" 

"  Yes  ;  I  promise  ;  and  now  let  us  be  oH*,  for  we  have  no  time 
to  lose." 

With  a  heavy  heart  I  accompanied  my  friend.  We  started 
about  four  o'clock — Legrand,  Jupiter,  the  dog,  and  myself.  Ju-  ' 
piter  had  with  him  the  scythe  and  spades — the  whole  of  wlu'ch 
he  insisted  upon  carrying — more  through  fear,  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  trusting  either  of  the  implements  within  reach  of  ids  master, 
than  from  any  excess  of  industry  or  complaisance.  His  demeanor 
was  dogged  in  the  extreme,  and  "dat  deuced  bug"  were  ttie  sole 
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words  which  escaped  his  lips  during  the  journey.  For  ray  own 
pan,  I  had  charge  of  a  couple  of  dark  lanterns,  while  Legreod 
txmlented  himself  with  the  scarabaut,  which  he  carried  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  bit  of  whip-cord ;  twirling  it  10  and  fro,  with  the 
air  of  a  eonjoror,  as  he  wont.  When  I  observed  this  last,  plain 
evidence  of  my  friend's  aberration  of  mind,  I  could  scarcely  re. 
frain  from  tears.  I  thought  it  best,  howeverj  to  humor  his  fancy, 
at  least  for  the  present,  or  until  I  could  adopt  some  more  energetic 
measures  with  a  chance  of  success.  In  the  mean  time  I  ea- 
deavored,  but  all  in  vain,  to  sound  him  in  regard  to  the  object  of 
the  expedition.  Having  succeeded  in  inducing  me  to  Bccompan; 
him,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  hold  conversation  upon  any  topic  of 
minor  importance,  and  to  all  my  questious  vouchsafed  no  other 
reply  than  "  we  shall  see  !" 

We  crossed  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  island  by  m«aiiB  of  a 
skiff,  and,  ascending  the  high  grounds  on  the  shore  of  the  main  land, 
proceeded  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  through  a  tract  of  country 
excessively  wild  and  desolate,  where  no  trace  of  a  human  foot 
etep  was  to  be  seen.  Legrand  led  the  way  with  decision ;  paof- 
ing  only  for  an  instant,  here  and  there,  to  consult  what  appeared 
to  he  certaiu  landmarks  of  Uis  own  contrivance  upon  a  forrner 
occasion. 

In  this  manner  we  journeyed  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  sun 
was  just  set'ing  when  we  entered  a  region  infinitely  more  dreary 
than  any  yet  seen,  It  was  a  species  of  table  land,  near  the  sum-. 
mit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  densely  woodtd  from  baae  to 
pinnacle,  and  interspersed  wit!)  huge  crags  that  appeared  to  lie 
loosely  upon  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  were  prevented  from 
precipitating  themselves  into  the  valleys  below,  merely  bv  tb» 
Bupport  of  the  trees  against  which  they  reclined.  Deep  ravines, 
in  various  directions,  gave  an  air  of  still  sterner  solemnity  to  tht 

The  natural  platform  to  which  we  had  clambered  was  thickly 
overgrown  with  brambles,  through  which  we  soon  discovered  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  force  our  way  but  lor  the  scythe; 
and  Jupiter,  by  direction  of  his  master,  proceeded  to  clear  for  us 
.  path  to  the  foot  of  an  enormously  tail  (ulip-lree,  which  stood, 
with  some  eight  or  ten  oaks,  upon  the  level,  and  far  surpaned  them 


all,  sod  all  other  trees  whicli  1  had  then  ever  seen,  in  the  beauty 
of  its  Ibliage  and  form,  in  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  and  in 
the  general  majesty  gf  its  appearance.  Wlien  we  reached  tliis 
tree,  Legrand  turned  to  Jupiter,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he 
could  climb  it.  The  old  man  seemed  a  little  staggered  by  the 
question,  acd  for  aome  momenta  made  no  reply.  At  length  he 
approached  the  huge  trunk,  walked  slowly  around  it,  and  e-tam- 
ined  it  with  minute  attention.  When  he  had  completed  his  scru- 
tiny, he  merely  said, 

"  Yes,  massa,  Jup  climb  any  tree  he  ebber  see  in  ho  life." 

"  Then  up  with  you  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  soon  be  too 
dark  to  see  what  we  are  about." 

"  How  far  mus  go  up,  massa  ?"  inquired  Jupiter. 

■'  Get  up  the  main  trunk  first,  and  then  1  will  tell  you  which 
way  to  go— and  here — stop  !  take  this  beetle  with  you." 

"  De  bug,  Massa  Will ! — de  goole  bug !"  cried  the  negro,  draw. 
ing  back  in  dismay — "  what  for  mus  tote  de  bug  way  up  de 
tree?— d— n  if  I  do!" 

"If  you  are  afraid,  Jup,  a  great  big  negro  like  you,  to  take 
hold  of  a  harmless  little  dead  beede,  why  you  can  carry  it  up  by 
this  string — but,  if  you  do  not  take  it  up  with  you  in  some  way, 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  your  head  with  this 
shovel." 

"  What  de  matter  now,  massa  V  said  Jup,  evidently  shamed 
into  compliance;  "  always  want  for  to  raise  fuss  wid  old  nigger. 
Was  only  funnin  any  how.  Me  feered  de  bug !  what  I  keer  for 
de  hug  V  Here  he  took  cautiously  hold  of  the  extreme  end  of 
the  string,  and,  maintaining  the  insect  as  far  from  his  person  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  prepared  to  ascend  llie  tree. 

In  youth,  the  tulip-tree,  or  Liriodendrmi  Tulipiferum,  the  most 
magnificent  of  American  foresters,  has  a  trunk  peculiarly  smooth, 
and  ofien  rises  to  a  great  height  without  lateral  branches  ;  but,  in 
its  riper  age,  the  bark  becomes  gnarled  and  uneven,  while  many 
short  limbs  make  their  appearance  on  the  stem.  Thus  the  diffi- 
culty of  asoension,  in  the  present  case,  lay  more  in  semblance 
than  in  reality.  Embracing  the  huge  cylinder,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, with  his  arms  and  knees,  seizing  with  his  hands  some  pro- 
jections, and  resting  his  naked  loes  upon  others,  Jupiter,  after  one 
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or  two  narrow  escapes  from  falling,  a 
into  the  first  great  fork,  and  seemed  to 
as  virtually  accomplished.  The  rUk 
feet,  now  over,  although  the  climber 
feet  from  the  ground, 

"  Which  way  mua  go  now,  Massa  Will?"  he  asked. 

"  Keep  up  tbe  largest  branch — the  one  on  this  side,"  said  Le- 
grand.  The  negro  obeyed  him  promptly,  and  apparently  will 
but  little  trouble  ;  ascending  higher  and  higher,  until  no  glimjKv 
of  hia  squat  figure  could  be  obtained  through  the  dense  foliagd 
which  enveloped  it.     Presently  his  voice  was  heard  in  a  sort  of 

"  How  much  fudder  is  got  for  go  V 

"  How  high  up  are  you  V  asked  Legrand. 

"  Ebber  so  fur,"  replied  tbe  negro  ;  "  can  see  de  sky  fru  de  top 

"  Never  mind  the  sky,  but  attend  to  what  I  say.  Look  down 
the  trunk  and  count  the  limbs  below  you  on  this  side.  How 
many  limbs  have  you  passed  V 

"  One,  two,  tree,  four,  fibe — I  done  pass  fibe  big  limb,  massi, 
pon  dia  side." 

"Then  go  one  limb  higher." 

In  a  few  minutes  Ihe  voice  was  iieard  again,  announcing  that 
ihe  seventh  limb  was  attained. 

"Now,  Jup,"  cried  Legrand, evidently  much  exoited,  "I want 
you  to  work  your  way  out  upon  that  limb  as  far  as  you  can.  If 
you  see  anything  strange,  let  me  know." 

By  this  time  what  little  doubt  I  might  liave  entertained  of  wy 
poor  friend's  insanity,  was  put  finally  at  rest.  I  had  no  altenia- 
tive  but  to  conclude  him  stricken  with  lunacy,  and  I  became  to- 
riously  anxious  about  getting  him  home.  While  I  was  pondering 
upon  what  was  beat  to  be  done,  Jupiter's  voice  was  again  faeaid. 

"  Mo9  feerd  for  to  ventur  pon  dis  limb  berry  far — tis  detd 
limb  putty  much  all  de  way." 

"Did  you  say  it  was  a  dead  limb,  Jupiter -"  cried  Legrand  in 
k  quavering  voice. 

"Yes,  massa,  him  dead  aa  de  door-nail — done  up  for  aartkifr— 
jono  deoarted  dis  here  life." 
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"  What  in  the  name  of  heaven  shall  I  do  }"  naked  Legrand, 
seemingly  in  the  greatest  distress. 

"  Do !"  said  I,  glad  of  an  opjiortunity  to  interpose  a  word, 
"  w-hy  come  home  and  go  lo  bed.  Cume  now  ! — that's  a  fine  fel- 
low.   It's  getting  late,  and,  besides,  you  remember  your  promise." 

"  Jupiter,"  cried  he,  without  heeding  me  in  the  least,  "  do  you 
hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Massa  Will,  hear  you  ebber  ao  plain." 

"  Try  the  wood  well,  then,  with  your  knife,  and  see  if  you 
think  it  very  rotten." 

"  Him  rotleD,  massa,  sure  nuff,"  replied  the  negro  in  a  few 
moments,  "  but  not  so  berry  rotten  as  mought  be.  Mought  ven- 
tur  out  leeiie  way  pon  de  limb  by  myself,  dat's  tniev" 

"  By  yourself! — wliat  do  you  mean  V 

•'  Why  I  mean  de  bug.  'Tis  fierry  hetib);  bug.  Spose  I  drop 
him  down  fuss,  and  den  de  limb  won't  bvoBk.wid  juat  de  weight 
ob  one  nigger." 

"You  infernal  scoundrel!"  cried  Legrand,  apparently  much 
relieved,  "  what  do  you  moan  by  telling  me  such  nonsense  as 
that  ?  As  sure  as  you  drop  that  beetle  I'll  break  your  neck. 
Look  here,  Jupiter,  do  you  hear  me  1" 

"  Yes,  rnasaa,  needn't  hollo  at  poor  nigger  dat  style." 

"  Well !  now  iislen  ! — if  you  will  venture  out  on  the  limb  as 
far  as  you  think  safe,  and  not  let  go  the  beetle,  I'll  make  you 
a  present  of  a  silver  dollar  as  sooii  as  you  get  down."' 

"  I'm  gwine,  Massa  Will — deed  I  is,"  replied  Ihe  negro  very 
promptly — "  mos  out  to  the  eend  now." 

"  Out  to  tke  end  .'"  here  fairly  screamed  Legrand,  "  do  you 
say  you  are  out  to  the  end  of  that  limb  V 

"  Soon  be  to  de  eend,  maasa, — o-o-o-o-oh  !  Lor-gol-a-marcy  ! 
what  it  dis  here  pon  de  tree  1" 

"  Well  I"  cried  Legrand,  highly  delighted,  "  what  is  it  7" 

"  Why  taint  noffin  but  a  skull — somebody  bin  lef  him  head  tin 
de  tree,  and  de  crows  done  gobble  ebery  bit  ob  de  meat  off." 

"  A  skull,  you  say  ! — very  well  ! — how  is  it  fastened  lo  the 
limb  7— what  holds  it  on  V 

"  Sure  nuff,  massa  ;    mus  look.     Why  dis  berry  curoua  sat- 
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cumatance,  pou  my  word — dare's  a  great  big  nail  in  de  skull, 
what  fastens  ob  il  on  lo  de  trte." 

"  Well  now,  Jupiter,  do  exactly  as  I  lell  yok^-do  you  heat  t" 

"Ye9,ma8sa." 

"Pay  attention,  then! — find  the  left  eye  of  the  skull." 

"  Hum  !  hoc  !  dat'a  good  !  why  dare  aint  do  eye  lef  at  all." 

"  Curae  your  stupidity !  do  you  know  your  right  hand  fiwn 
your  left  V 

"  Yea,  I  nose  dat — nose  all  bout  dat — tts  my  lef  hand  wluil  I 
chops  de  wood  wid." 

"  To  be  sure  !  you  are  left-handed  ;  and  your  leP.  eye  is  era 
the  sante  side  as  your  left  hand.  Now,  1  auppoae,  you  can  £nd 
the  left  eye  of  the  skull,  or  the  place  where  the  left  eye  has  be*n 
Have  you  found  it  1" 

Here  was  a  long  pause.     At  length  the  negro  asked, 

"  la  de  lef  eye  of  de  skull  pon  de  same  side  as  de  lef  hand  of 
de  skull,  too  ? — cause  de  skull  aint  got  not  a  bit  ob  a  hand  tt 
all — nobber  mind !  1  got  de  lef  eye  now — here  de  lef  ey«  !  what 
mus  do  wid  it  ?" 

"  Let  the  beetle  drop  through  it,  as  fer  as  the  string  will 
TBBch — but  be  careful  and  not  let  go  your  hold  of  the  string." 

"  All  dal  done,  Massa  Will  ;  mighty  easy  ting  for  lo  put  de  bug 
fru  de  hole — look  out  for  him  dare  below  !" 

During  this  colloquy  no  portion  of  Jupiter's  person  could  be 
Been  ;  but  the  beetle,  which  he  had  suffered  to  descend,  was  now 
visible  at  the  end  of  the  string,  and  glistened,  like  a  globe  of  bur- 
nished gold,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  some  of  which 
eiiil  faintly  illumined  the  eminence  upon  which  we  stood.  The 
acarabsas  hung  quite  clear  of  any  branches,  and,  if  allowed  to 
fell,  would  have  fallen  at  our  feet.  Lcgrand  immediately  took 
tlie  scythe,  and  cleared  wjih  it  a  circular  space,  three  or  four 
yards  in  diameter,  just  beneath  the  insect,  and,  having  accooi- 
piished  this,  ordered  Jupiter  to  let  go  the  siring  and  come  down 
from  the  tree. 

Driving  a  peg,  with  great  nicety,  into  the  ground,  at  the  praciss 
spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  my  friend  now  produced  from  liis  pocket 
a  tape-measure.  Fastening  one  end  of  this  at  that  po'mt  of  ' 
tnmk  of  the  tree  which  was  nearest  the  peg,  he  unrolled  it  till  il 
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reached  the  peg,  and  ihence  farther  unrolled  it,  in  the  direction 
already  established  by  the  two  points  of  the  tree  and  the  peg,  for 
the  distance  of  fifty  feet — Jupiter  clearing  away  the  brambles 
with  the  Bcythe.  At  the  spot  thus  attained  a  second  peg  waa 
driven,  and  about  this,  as  a  centre,  a  rude  circle,  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  described.  Taking  now  a  spade  himself,  and  giving 
one  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  me,  Legrand  begged  us  to  set  about  dig- 
ging as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  no  especial  relish  for  such  amuse- 
ment at  any  time,  and,  at  timl  particular  moment,  would  most 
willingly  have  declined  it ;  for  the  night  was  coming  on,  and  I 
felt  much  fatigued  with  the  exercise  already  taken  ;  but  1  saw  no 
mode  of  escape,  aud  was  fearful  of  disturbing  my  poor  friend's 
equanimity  by  a  refusal.  Could  I  have  depended,  indeed,  upon 
Jupiter's  aid,  I  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  get 
the  lunatic  home  by  force ;  but  1  was  too  well  assured  of  the  old 
negro's  disposition,  to  hope  that  he  would  assist  me,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  a  personal  contest  with  his  master.  I  made  no 
doubt  that  the  tatter  had  been  infected  with  some  of  the  innumer- 
able Southern  superstitions  about  money  buried,  and  that  hin 
phantasy  had  received  confirmation  by  the  finding  of  the  icara- 
baus,  or,  perhaps,  by  Jupiter's  obstinacy  in  maintaining  it  to  be 
"  a  bug  of  real  gold."  A  mind  disposed  to  lunacy  would  readily 
be  led  away  by  such  suggestions — especially  if  chiming  ID  with 
favorite  preconceived  ideas — and  then  I  called  to  mind  the  poor 
fellow's  speech  about  the  beetle's  being"  the  index  of  his  fortune." 
Upon  the  whole,  I  was  sadly  vexed  and  puzzled,  but,  at  length,  I 
concluded  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity — to  dig  with  a  good  will, 
and  thus  the  sooner  to  convince  the  visionary,  by  ocular  demon- 
stration, of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  he  entertained. 

The  lanterns  having  been  lit,  we  all  fell  to  work  with  a  zeal 
worthy  a  more  rational  cause ;  and,  as  the  glare  fell  upon  our 
persona  and  implements,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  pictu 
rescue  a  group  we  composed,  and  how  strange  and  suspicious  om 
lalwrs  must  have  appeared  to  any  interloper  who,  by  chance, 
might  have  stumbled  upon  our  whereabouts. 

We  dug  very  steadily  for  two  hours.  Liitle  was  said ;  anJ 
■ur  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the  yelpings  of  the  dog,  who  took 
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exceeding  interest  in  our  proceedings.  He,  at  length,  became  so 
obstrejferoua  that  we  grew  fearful  of  his  giving  the  alarm  to  some 
stragglers  in  the  vicinity  ; — or,  rather,  ihis  waa  the  apprehenBion 
of  Legrand ; — for  myself,  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  any  interrup- 
tion which  might  have  enabled  mo  to  get  the  wanderer  liome. 
The  noise  was,  at  length,  very  effectually  ailenoed  by  Jupiter, 
who,  getting  out  of  the  hole  with  a  dogged  air  of  deliberation,  ti«l 
tlie  brute's  mouth  up  with  one  of  his  suspenders,  and  then  return- 
ed, with  a  grave  chuckle,  to  his  task. 

When  the  time  mentioned  had  expired,  we  had  reached  a  depth 
of  five  feet,  and  yet  no  signs  of  any  treasure  became  manifest. 
A  general  pause  ensued,  and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  farce  was 
at  ai)  end.  Legrand,  however,  althougli  evidently  much  discon- 
certed, wiped  his  brow  thoughtfully  and  recommenced.  We  had 
excavated  the  entire  circle  of  four  feet  diameter,  and  now  we 
■lightly  enlarged  the  limit,  and  went  to  the  farther  depth  of  two 
feet.  Still  nothing  appeared.  The  gold-seeker,  whom  I  sincere- 
ly pitied,  at  length  clambered  from  the  pil,  with  the  bitterest  dis- 
appointment imprinted  upon  every  feature,  and  proceeded,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  to  put  on  his  coat,  wliioh  he  had  thrown  off  at 
the  b^inningof  his  labor.  In  the  mean  time  I  made  no  remark. 
Jupiter,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  began  to  gather  up  his  tools. 
This  done,  and  the  dog  having  been  unmuzzled,  we  turned  in 
profound  silence  towards  home. 

We  had  taken,  perhaps,  a  dozen  steps  in  this  direction,  what, 
with  a  loud  oath,  Legrand  strode  up  to  Jupiter,  and  seized  him  1^ 
the  collar.  The  astonished  negro  opened  his  eyes  and  mouth  to 
the  fullest  extent,  let  fall  tiie  spades,  and  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"You  Booundrel,"  said  Legrand,  hissing  out  the  syllables  from 
between  his  clenched  teeth — "  you  infernal  black  villain ! — speak, 
I  tell  you  ! — answer  me  this  instant,  without  prevarication  t— 
Tfhicb— which  is  your  left  eye  ?" 

"  Oil,  my  golly,  Massa  Will !  aint  dis  here  my  lef  eye  for  »r- 
tain  ?"  roared  the  terrified  Jupiter,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  right 
organ  of  vision,  and  holding  it  there  with  a  desperate  pertinacityt 
immediate  dread  of  his  master's  attempt  at  a  gouge. 
'•  I  thought  BO ! — I  knew  it !  hurrah  !"  vociferated  Legrand, 
letting  the  negro  go,  and  exenutiog  a  aeries  of  curvets  and  can- 
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cols,  much  to  ihe  astonlshrnent  of  his  valet,  who,  arising  from  hia 
tnees,  looked,  mutely,  from  his  master  to  myself,  aod  then  from 
rnyscif  to  his  master. 

"  Come  !  we  must  go  back,"  said  the  latter,  "  the  game  's  not 
up  yet ;"  and  he  again  led  the  way  to  the  tulip-tree,  , 

"Jupiter,"  said  he,  when  we  reached  its  foot,  "come  here! 
was  the  skull  nailed  to  the  limb  wilh  tlie  face  outwarda,  or  with 
the  face  lo  the  limb?" 

"  De  face  was  out,  massa,  so  dat  de  crowa  could  get  at  de  eyes 
good,  widout  any  trouble." 

"  Well,  then,  was  it  this  eye  or  that  through  which  you  drop- 
led  the  beetle  ?" — here  Legrand  touched  each  of  Jupiter's  eyes, 

"  Twas  dis  eye,  massa — de  lef  eye — jia  as  you  lell  me,"  and 
here  it  was  his  right  eye  that  the  negro  iudicated. 

"  That  will  do — we  must  try  it  again." 

Here  my  friend,  about  whose  madness  1  now  saw,  or  fancied 
that  I  saw,  certain  indications  of  method,  removed  the  peg  which 
marked  tlie  spot  where  the  beetle  fell,  lo  a  spot  about  three  inchea 
to  tlio  westward  of  its  former  position.  Taking,  now,  the  tape- 
measure  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  to  the  peg,  as  beibre, 
and  continuing  the  eictension  in  a  straight  line  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  ft-el,  a  spot  was  indicated,  removed,  by  several  yards,  from 
the  point  at  which  we  had  been  digging. 

Around  the  new  position  a  circle,  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
former  instance,  was  now  described,  and  we  again  set  lo  work 
with  the  spades.  I  was  dreadfully  weary,  but,  scarcely  under- 
standing what  had  occasioned  the  change  In  my  thoughts,  I  felt 
no  longer  any  great  aversion  from  the  labor  imposed.  I  had  be- 
come most  unaccountably  interested — nay,  even  excited.  Per. 
haps  there  was  something,  amid  all  the  extravagant  demeanor  of 
Jjegrand — some  air  of  forethought,  or  of  deliberation,  which  im- 
pressed me.  1  (Jug  eagerly,  and  now  and  then  caught  myself 
actually  looking,  wilh  something  that  very  much  resembled  ex- 
pectation, for  the  fancied  treasure,  the  vision  of  which  had  de- 
mented my  unfortunate  companion.  At  a  period  when  such  va- 
garies of  thought  most  fully  possessed  me,  and  when  we  had  been 
at  work  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  again  interrupted 
by  the  violent  howlinga  of  the  dog.     Hia  uneaainesa,  in  the  firat 
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inatance,  had  been,  evideotly,  but  the  result  of  playfulness  or  ci' 
price,  but  he  now  assumed  a  bitter  and  serious  tone.  Upon  Ju- 
piter's again  attempting  to  muzzle  liim,  he  made  furious  resistance, 
and,  leaping  into  the  hole,  tore  up  the  mould  fraDtically  with  his 
clan's.  In  a  few  seconds  he  had  uncovered  a  mass  of  human 
bones,  forming  two  complete  skeletons,  intermingled  with  se*. 
eral  buttons  of  metal,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  dust  of  decayed 
woollen.  One  or  two  strokes  of  a  spade  upturned  the  blade  of  ■ 
large  Spanish  knife,  and,  as  we  dug  farther,  three  or  four  loose 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin  came  to  light. 

At  sight  of  these  the  joy  of  Jupiter  could  scarcely  be  restrained, 
hut  the  countenance  of  his  master  wore  an  air  of  extreme  disap- 
pointment. He  urged  us,  however,  to  continue  our  exertions,  and 
the  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  I  stumbled  and  fell  fbrwsnJ, 
having  caught  the  toe  of  my  boot  in  a  largo  ring  of  iron  that  lay 
half  buried  in  the  loose  earth. 

We  now  worked  in  earnest,  and  never  did  I  pass  ten  minutes 
of  more  intense  excitement.  During  this  interval  we  had  fairly 
unearthed  an  oblong  chest  of  wood,  which,  from  its  perfect  pres- 
erration  and  wonderful  hardness,  had  plainly  been  subjected  lo 
some  mineralizinff  process — perliaps  that  of  the  Bi-ch!oride  of 
Mercury.  This  box  was  throe  feet  and  a  half  long,  three  feet 
broad,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep.  It  was  firmly  secured  by 
bands  of  wrought  iron,  riveted,  and  forming  a  kind  of  open  trellis- 
work  over  the  whole.  On  each  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  lop, 
were  three  rings  of  iron — six  in  all — by  means  of  which  a.  firm 
hold  could  be  obtained  by  six  persons.  Our  utmost  united  «i- 
deavors  served  only  to  disturb  the  coffer  very  slightly  in  its  bed. 
We  at  once  saw  the  impossibility  of  removing  so  great  a  weight 
Luckily,  the  sole  fastenings  of  the  lid  consisted  of  two  sliding  bolt«. 
These  we  drew  back — trembling  and  panting  with  anxiety.  In 
an  instant,  a  treasure  of  incalculable  value  lay  gleaming  before 
us.  As  the  rays  of  the  lanterns  fell  within  the  pit,  there  flftdied 
upwards  a  glow  and  a  glare,  from  a  confused  heap  of  gold  and  of 
jewels,  that  absolutely  dazzled  our  eyes. 

'  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  I  gaeed. 
Amazement  was,  of  course,  predominant,  Legrand  appeared  ex- 
hausted with  excitement,  and  spoke  very  few  words.     Jupiter^ 
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countenance  wore,  far  sunie  iniuutes,  as  deadly  a  pallor  as  it  it 
possible,  in  ihe  nature  of  tilings,  for  any  negro's  visage  to  assume. 
He  seemej  rfupified — thunderstrickeu.  Presently  iie  fell  upon 
his  kneea  in  the  pit,  and,  burying  his  naked  arms  up  to  the 
elbows  in  gold,  let  them  there  remain,  as  if  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
bath.  At  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  exclaimed,  aa  if  in  a  solil 
oquy, 

*'  And  dis  all  cum  ob  de  goole-bug  !  de  putty  goole-bug !  tie 
poor  iiltle  goole-bug,  what  I  boosed  in  dat  sabage  kind  ob  style  J 
Aint  you  shamed  ob  yourself,  nigger  ? — answer  me  dat !" 

It  became  necessary,  at  last,  tliat  1  should  arouse  both  master 
and  valet  to  the  expediency  o[  removing  the  treasure.  It  was 
growing  late,  and  it  behooved  us  to  make  exertion,  that  we  might 
get  every  thing  housed  before  daylight.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
what  should  be  done,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  deliberation — 
so  confused  were  the  ideas  of  all.  We,  finally,  lightened  the  box 
by  removing  two  lliirds  of  its  contents,  when  we  were  enabled, 
with  some  trouble,  to  raise  it  from  the  hole.  The  articles  taken 
out  were  deposited  among  Uie  brambles,  and  tlie  dog  left  to  guard 
them,  Willi  strict  orders  from  Jupiter  neither,  upon  any  prelenoe, 
to  stir  from  the  spot,  nor  to  opeo  his  mouth  until  our  return.  We 
then  hurriedly  made  for  home  with  the  chest  j  reaching  the  hut 
in  safety,  but  afler  excessive  toil,  at  one  o'clock  ia  the  morning. 
Worn  out  as  we  wore,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  do  more  im- 
mediately. We  rested  until  two,  and  had  supper ;  starling  for 
the  hills  immediately  allerwards,  armed  with  three  stout  sacks, 
which,  by  good  luck,  were  upon  the  premises.  A  little  before 
(bur  we  arrived  at  tlie  pit,  divided  the  remainder  of  the  booty,  as 
equally  as  might  be,  among  us,  and,  leaving  the  holes  unfilled, 
again  set  out  for  the  hut,  at  which,  for  the  second  time,  we  de- 
posited our  golden  burthens,  Just  as  the  grat  faint  streaks  of  the 
dawn  gleamed  from  over  the  tree-tops  in  the  East. 

We  were  now  thoroughly  broken  down  ;  but  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  the  lime  denied  us  repose.  Afler  an  unquiet  dumbet 
of  some  three  or  four  hours'  duration,  we  arose,  as  if  by  precon- 
cert, to  make  examination  of  our  treasure. 

The  cfiest  had  been  full  to  the  brim,  and  we  spent  the  whole 
day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next  night,  in  a  scrutiny  of  ita 
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contents.  There  had  been  nothing  like  order  or  arrangement. 
Every  thing  had  been  heaped  in  promiscuously.  Having  assorted 
all  with  care,  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of  even  vaster  wealth 
than  we  had  at  first  supposed.  In  coin  there  was  rather  mors 
than  four  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars — estimating  ths 
value  of  the  pieces,  as  accurately  as  we  could,  by  the  tables  of 
the  period.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  silver.  All  was  gold 
of  antique  date  and  of  great  variety — French,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man money,  with  a  few  English  guineas,  and  some  counters,  of 
which  we  had  never  seen  specimens  before.  There  were  several 
very  large  and  heavy  coins,  so  worn  that  we  could  make  nothing 
of  their  inscriptions.  There  was  no  American  money.  The 
value  of  the  jewels  we  found  more  difficulty  in  estimating.  There 
were  diamonds — some  of  them  exceedingly  large  and  fine— a 
hundred  and  ten  in  all,  and  not  one  of  them  small ;  eighteen  ru- 
bies of  remarkable  brilliancy  ; — three  hundred  and  ten  emeralds, 
all  very  beautiful ;  and  twenty-one  sappliires,  with  an  opai. 
These  stones  had  all  been  broken  from  iheir  settings  and  tlirown 
loose  in  the  chest.  The  settings  themselves,  which  we  picked  out 
Irom  among  the  other  gold,  appeared  to  have  been  beaten  up  with 
hammers,  as  if  to  prevent  identification.  Besidea  all  this,  there 
was  a  vast  quantity  of  solid  gold  ornaments  ; — nearly  two  him- 
Ired  massive  finger  and  ear  rings  ; — rich  chains — thirty  of  these, 
■f  I  remember; — eighty-tliree  very  large  and  heavy  crucifixes; 
— five  gold  censers  of  great  value  ; — a  prodigious  golden  pundi- 
W)wl,  ornamented  with  richly  chased-  vine-leaves  and  Bacchana^ 
lian  figures ;  with  two  sword-handles  exquisitely  embossed,  and 
many  other  smaller  articles  which  1  cannot  recollect.  The 
weight  of  these  valuables  exceeded  three  hundred  and  fifiy  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  and  in  this  estimate  I  have  not  included  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  superb  gold  watches ;  three  of  the  number 
being  worth  each  five  hundred  dollars,  if  one.  Many  of  them 
were  very  old,  and  as  time  keepers  valueless  ;  the  woiis  having 
■ulTered,  more  or  less,  from  corrosion — but  all  were  richly  jewol- 
led  and  in  cases  of  great  worth.  We  estimated  the  entire  eoo-  ' 
tents  of  the  chest,  that  night,  at  a  million  and  a  half  of  dolbus; 
■nd,  upon  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  trinkets  and  jewda  (a 
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few  being  relained  for  our  owd  use),  it  was  found  thai  we  had 
greatly  undervalued  tlie  treasure. 

Whtn,  at  length,  we  had  concluded  our  examination,  and  the 
intense  excitement  of  the  lime  had,  in  some  measure,  subsided, 
Legrand,  who  saw  that  I  was  dying  with  impatience  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  most  extraordinary  riddle,  entered  into  a  full  detail 
of  all  tlie  circumataoces  connected  witli  it. 

"  You  remember,"  said  he,  "  the  night  when  I  handed  you  the 
rough  sketch  1  had  made  of  the  scarahams.  You  recollect  also, 
that  I  became  quite  vexed  at  you  for  insisting  that  my  drawing 
resembled  a  death's-head.  When  you  first  made  this  assertion  1 
thought  you  were  jesting ;  but  afterwards  I  called  to  mind  the 
peculiar  spots  on  the  back  of  tlie  msect,  and  admitted  to  myself 
tiiat  your  remark  had  some  little  foundation  in  fact.  Still,  the 
sneer  at  my  graphic  powers  irritated  nie — for  I  am  considered  a 
good  artist — and,  therefore,  when  you  handed  me  the  wrap  of 
parchment,  I  was  about  to  crumple  it  up  and  throw  it  angrily 
into  the  iire." 

"  The  scrap  of  paper,  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"  No  ;  it  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  paper,  and  at  first  I 
supposed  it  to  be  such,  but  when  I  came  lo  draw  upon  it,  I  dis- 
covered it,  at  once,  to  be  a  piece  of  very  thin  parchment.  It  was 
quite  dirty,  you  remember.  Well,  as  I  was  in  the  very  act  of 
crumpling  it  up,  my  glance  fell  upon  the  sketch  at  wliich  you  had 
been  looking,  and  you  may  imagine  my  astonishment  when  I 
perceived,  in  fact,  the  figure  of  a  death's-head  just  where,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  had  made  the  drawing  of  the  beetle.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  too  much  amazed  to  think  with  aocoracy.  I  knew  that 
my  design  was  very  different  in  detail  from  this — although  there 
was  a  certain  similarity  in  general  outhne.  Presently  I  took  a 
candle,  and  seating  myself  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  proceed- 
ed lo  scrutinize  tiie  parchment  more  closely.  Upon  turning  it 
over,  I  saw  my  own  sketch  upon  the  reverse,  just  as  I  had  mada 
it.  lUy  first  idea,  now,  was  mere  surprise  at  the  really  remark- 
able similarity  of  outline — at  the  singular  coincidence  involved  in 
the  fact,  that  unknown  to  me,  there  should  have  been  a  skull  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  parciimenl,  immediately  beneath  my  figure  of 
the  Mcarabxiia,  and  that    ^ia  skull,  not  only  in  outline,  but  in  ui<!. 
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should  so  closely  resemble  my  drawing.  I  say  iho  singularity  of 
this  coincidence  absolutely  sfupified  me  for  a  time.  This  is  the 
usual  eflect  of  such  coincidences.  The  mind  struggles  to  eatab- 
lish  a  connexion — a  sequence  of  cause  and  cITect — and,  being 
unable  to  do  so,  sutlers  a  species  of  temporary  paralysis.  Bui, 
when  I  recovered  from  this  Blupor,  there  dawned  upon  me  grad- 
ually a  conviction  which  startled  nie  even  far  more  than  the  coinci- 
dence. I  began  distinctly,  positively,  to  remember  that  there  had 
been  no  drawing  upon  the  parchment  when  I  made  my  sketch  of 
the  scarabttws.  I  became  perfectly  certain  of  this  ;  for  I  r«co1. 
lecled  turning  up  first  one  side  and  then  the  other,  in  search  of 
the  cleanest  spot.  Had  the  skull  been  then  there,  of  course  I 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it.  Here  was  indeed  a,  mystery 
which  I  fell  it  impossible  to  explain ;  but,  even  at  that  early  mo- 
ment, there  seemed  to  glimmer,  faintly,  witjiin  the  most  renx>te 
ftnd  secret  chartibers  of  my  intellect,  a  glow-worm-like  concep- 
tion of  that  truth  which  last  night's  adventure  brought  to  so  mag. 
nificent  a  demonstration.  1  arose  at  once,  and  putting  the  parch- 
ment securely  away,  dismisseil  all  farther  reflection  until  I  should 
be  alone. 

"  When  you  had  gone,  and  when  Jupiter  was  fast  asleep,  I  be- 
took myself  to  a  more  methodical  invesiigation  of  the  affair.  In 
the  first  place  I  considered  the  maimer  in  which  the  parchment 
had  come  into  my  possession.  The  spot  where  we  discovered  the 
tearabaus  was  on  the  coast  of  die  main  land,  about  a  mile  east- 
ward of  the  island,  and  but  a  short  distance  above  high  water 
mark.  Upon  my  taking  hold  of  it,  it  gave  me  a  sharp  bite,  which 
caused  me  to  let  it  drop.  Jupiter,  witli  his  accustomed  cauttan,  be- 
Ibre  seizing  the  insect,  which  had  flown  towards  him,  looked  about  , 
him  for  a  leaf,  or  something  of  that  nature,  by  which  to  take  hiAA 
of  it.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  his  eyes,  and  mine  also,  fell 
upon  the  scrap  of  parchment,  which  I  then  supposed  to  be  paper. 
It  was  lying  half  buried  in  the  sand,  a  corner  sticking  up-  Near 
die  spot  where  we  found  it,  1  observed  the  remnants  of  the  hull  of 
what  appeared  to  have  been  a  ship's  long  boat.     The  wredi 

(nied  to  have  been  there  for  a  very  great  while  ;  for  the  resem- 
Uance  to  boat  timbers  could  scarcely  be  tracpd. 

Well,  Jupiter  picked  up  the  parchment,  wrapped  the  beetU 
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in  it,  and  gave  it  to  mc.  Soon  afterwards  we  turned  to  go  home, 
and  on  the  way  met  Lieutenant  G — .  I  allowed  him  the  insect, 
and  ho  begged  me  lo  let  him  take  it  to  the  fort.  Upon  my  con- 
senting, he  thrist  it  forthwith  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  wiihorit 
the  parchment  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped,  and  which  1  had 
continued  to  hold  in  my  hand  during  his  inspection.  Perhaps  ha 
dreaded  my  changing  my  mind,  and  thought  it  best  to  make  sure 
of  the  prfee  at  once — you  know  how  eothusiaslic  he  is  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  Natural  History.  At  the  same  time,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  I  must  have  deposited  the  parchment  in 
my  own  pocket. 

"  You  remember  that  when  I  went  lo  the  table,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  sketch  of  the  beetle,  I  found  no  paper  where  it  was 
usually  kepi.  1  looked  in  the  drawer,  and  found  none  there,  I 
searched  my  pockets,  hfiping  to  find  an  old  letter,  when  my  hand 
fell  upon  the  parchment.  I  thus  detail  the  precise  mctde  in  which 
it  came  into  my  possoseion  ;  for  the  circumstances  impressed  me 
with  peculiar  force. 

"  No  doubt  you  will  think  me  fanciful — but  I  had  already  es- 
tablished a  kind  of  connexion.  1  had  put  together  two  links  of  a 
great  chain.  There  was  a  boat  lying  upon  a  sea-coast,  and  not 
far  from  the  boat  was  a  parchment — not  a  paper — with  a  skull 
depicted  upon  it.  You  will,  of  course,  ask  '  where  is  the  connec- 
tion V  I  reply  that  the  skull,  or  death's-head,  is  the  well-known 
emblem  of  (lie  pirale.  The  flag  of  the  death's-head  is  hoisted  In 
all  engagements. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  scrap  was  parchment,  and  not  paper. 
Parchment  is  durable — almost  imperishable.  Matters  of  little 
moment  are  rarely  consigned  to  parchment ;  since,  for  the  mere 
ordinary  purposes  of  drawing  or  writing,  it  is  not  nearly  so  well 
adapted  as  paper.  This  reflection  su^eated  some  meaning — 
some  relevancy — in  the  death's-head.  1  did  not  fail  to  observe, 
also,  the  form  of  the  parchment.  Although  one  of  its  comers  had 
been,  by  some  accident,  destroyed,  it  coidd  be  seen  that  the  origi- 
nal form  was  oblong.  It  was  just  such  a  slip,  indeed,  as  might 
have  been  chosen  for  a  memorandum — for  a  record  of  something 
to  be  long  rememliered  and  carefully  preserved," 
_.  *'  But,"  1  interposed,  "  you  aay  that  the  skull  waa  not  uywvvVva 
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parchmrat  when  you  made  Uie  drawirg  of  the  beetle.  How  tbea 
do  you  trace  any  connexion  betweer  iho  boat  aiid  the  skull- 
since  this  latter,  according  .to  yout  own  admission,  must  ha¥e 
been  designed  (God  only  knows  how  or  by  whom)  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  your  sketching  ihe  tcarabmut  ?" 

"  Ah,  hereupon  turns  the  whole  mystery  ;  although  the  secret, 
at,this  point,  I  had  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  solving.  My 
steps  were  sure,  and  could  afford  but  a  single  result,  I  reasoned, 
for  example,  thus :  When  I  drew  the  scarabteus,  there  was  do 
skutl  apparent  upon  the  parchment.  When  I  had  completed  the 
drawing  I  gave  it  to  you,  and  observed  you  narrowly  until  you 
returned  it.  You,  therefore,  did  not  design  the  skull,  and  no  one 
else  was  present  to  do  it.  Then  it  was  not  done  by  human  agen- 
cy.    And  nevertheless  it  was  done. 

"  At  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I  endeavored  to  remember, 
and  did  remember,  with  entire  distinctness,  every  incident  which 
occurred  nboul  the  period  in  question.  The  weather  was  chilly 
(oh  rare  and  happy' accident !),  and  a  fire  was  blaiing  upon  ll» 
liearth,  I  was  heated  witli  exercise  and  sat  near  the  table.  You, 
however,  had  drawn  a  chair  close  to  the  chimney.  Just  as  1  placed 
Ihe  parchment  in  yourJiand,  and  as  you  were  in  (he  act  of  in- 
epectiug  it.  Wolf,  the  Newfoundland,  entered,  and  leaped  upon  your 
shoulders.  With  your  lefl  hand  you  caressed  him  and  kept  him 
off,  while  your  right,  holding  the  parchment,  was  permitted  to  lall 
'liatlessly  between  your  knees,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  fire.  Ai 
one  moment  I  thought  the  blaze  had  caught  it,  and  was  about  U 
caution  you,  but,  before  1  could  speak,  you  had  withdrawn  it,  sod 
were  engaged  in  its  examination.  When  I  considered  all  these 
particulars,  I  doubted  not  for  a  moment  that  heat  had  been  the  agent 
in  bringing  to  light,  upon  the  parchment,  Ihe  skull  which  I  saw  de- 
signed upon  it.  You  are  well  aware  that  chemical  preparatioiu 
exist,  and  have  existed  time  out  of  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  U 
possible  to  write  upon  either  paper  or  vellum,  so  that  the  characters 
shall  become  visible  only  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Zatfre,  digested  in  aqua  regia,  and  diluted  with  four  tijnes  its  w^'ght 
of  water,  is  soTUetitnes  employed  ;  a  green  tint  results.  The  reg- 
ulus  of  cobalt,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  nitre,  gives  a  rod.  Theaa 
colors  disappear  at  longer  or  shorter  intervab  afler  the  matenal 


edges- 
were  far  more  d  . „  ^.^^^  that  the  ac- 
tion of  tlie  caloric  had  been  imperfect  or  unequal.  I  immediately 
kindled  a  fire,  and  subjected  every  portion  of  the  parchmenl  to  a 
glowiug  heat.  At  first,  the  only  effect  was  the  strengthening  of 
the  faint  lines  in  the  skull ;  but,  upon  persevering  in  the  experi- 
ment, there  became  visible,  at  the  corner  of  the  slip,  diagonally 
opposite  to  the  spot  in  which  tlie  death's-head  was  delineated,  the 
figure  of  what  1  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  goat.  A  closer  scrutiny, 
liowever,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  intended  for  a  kid." 

■■ila!  ha!"  said  I,  "  to  be  sure  I  liave  no  right  to  laugh  at  you 
— a  million  and  a  half  of  money  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  mirth 
— but  you  are  not  about  to  establish  a  third  link  in  your  chain — 
you  will  not  find  any  especial  connexion  between  your  pirates 
and  a  goat — pirates,  you  know,  have  nothing  to  do  with  goals ; 
iliey  apjiertain  to  the  farming  interest." 

"  But  1  have  ju^  said  that  the  figure  was  not  that  of  a  goat," 
"  Well,  a  kid  then — pretty  much  the  same  thing." 
"  Pretty  much,  but  not  altogether,"  said  Legrand.  "  You  may 
have  heard  of  one  Captain  Kidd,  I  at  once  looked  upon  the 
figure  of  the  animal  as  a  kind  of  punning  or  hieroglyphioal  sig- 
nature, i  say  signature;  because  its  position  upon  the  vellum 
suggested  this  idea.  The  death's-head  at  the  comer  diagonally 
opposite,  had,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  of  a  stamp,  or  seat. 
But  I  was  sorely  put  out  by  the  absence  of  all  else — of  the  body 
to  my  imagined  instrument — of  the  text  for  my  context." 

"  I  presume  you  expected  to  find  a  letter  between  the  stamp 
and  ihe  signature." 

"  Something  of  that  kind.  The  fact  is,  I  felt  irresistibly  im- 
pressed with  a  presentiment  of  some  vast  good  fortune  impending. 
I  can  scarcely  say  why.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  rather  a  de- 
sire than  an  actual  belief; — but  do  you  know  that  Jupiter's 
silly  words,  about  the  bug  being  of  solid  gold,  had  a.  remarkable 
eflect  upon  my  fancy  ?  AihI  then  the  series  of  accidents  and 
coincidences — these  were  so  verg  eitraordinar}-.      Do  you  ob- 


■erve  haw  mere  aa  accident  it  was  that  these  events  should  have 
occurred  upon  the  sole  day  of  all  the  year  in  which  it  has  been, 
or  may  he,  sufficiently  cool  for  fire,  and  that  without  the  fire,  or 
without  the  intervention  of  the  dog  at  the  precise  moment  in  which 
he  appeared,  I  should  never  have  become  aware  of  tlie  death's- 
head,  and  so  never  tlie  possessor  of  the  treasure  1" 

"  But  proceed — I  am  all  impatience." 

"  Well ;  you  have  heard,  of  course,  the  many  stories  current 
— the  tliousand  vague  rumors  afloat  about  money  buried,  sonie- 
where  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  Kidd  aod  his  associates.  These 
rumors  must  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  And  tliat  the 
rumors  have  existed  eo  long  and  so  continuous,  couEd  have  re- 
sulted, it  appeared  to  me,  only  from  the  circumslanca  of  the 
buried  treasure  still  retnaimng  entombed.  Had  Kidd  concealed 
his  plunder  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  reclaimed  it,  the  rumon 
would  scarcely  Itave  reached  us  in  their  present  unvarying  form. 
You  wUl  observe  that  the  slorios  told  are  all  about  money-seekers, 
not  about  money-finders.  Had  the  pirate  recovered  hia  money, 
e  the  affair  would  have  dropped.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
ifcidenl — say  the  loss  of  a  memorandum  indicating  its  locality — 
had  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  recovering  it,  and  tliat  this  ac- 
cident had  become  known  to  liis  followers,  who  otherwise  might 
never  liave  heard  that  treasure  had  been  concealed  at  all,  and 
who,  busying  themselves  in  vain,  because  unguided  attempts,  lo 
regain  it,  had  given  first  birth,  and  then  universal  currency,  to 
reports  which  are  now  so  common.  Have  you  ever  beaH 
of  any  important  treasure  being  unearthed  along  the  coast  V 

"  But  that  Kidd's  accumulations  were  immense,  is  well  known. 
J  took  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  earth  still  held  them ;  and 
you  will  scarcely  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  fell  a  hope, 
nearly  amounting  to  certainty,  that  the  parchment  so  strangely 
found,  involved  a  lost  record  of  the  place  of  deposit." 

"  But  how  did  you  proceed  ?" 

"1  held  the  vellum  again  to  the  fire,  after  Increasing  the  he>t; 
but  nothing  appeared.  I  now  tlioughl  it  possible  that  the  ooatiiig 
of  dirt  miglit  have  something  to  do  with  the  lailure ;  so  I  care- 
lully  rinsed  th^  tuirchment  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it>  U>d, 
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having  don  i  Ihia,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  pan,  with  the  skull  downwards, 

and  put  the  pan  upon  a  Ajuace  of  lighted  charcoal.  In  s  few 
niinutes,  iho  pan  having  become  thoroughly  heated,  I  removed 
llie  slip,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  found  it  spotted,  in  several 
places,  with  what  appeared  to  be  figures  arranged  in  lines.  Again 
I  placed  it  in  the  pan,  and  suffered  it  to  remain  another  minute. 
Upon  taking  it  off,  the  whole  was  just  as  you  see  it  now." 

Here  Legrand,  having  re-heated  the  parcliment,  submitted  it  to 
my  inspection.  The  following  characters  were  rudely  traced,  in 
a  red  lint,  between  tho  deai!i's-head  and  the  goat ; 

5a^\Sm))6';4Q29)4i.)-i%);B0G*;  Wfef  60))85;  4(;4'et83(88) 
5»t;46(;88*96*?;8)*t{  ;485);5't2:*t(;4956'2(5« — 4)8ir8»;40692 
B5);  )6t8)4  Jt;l  (i9;4808 1  ;8 :  8tl;48te5;4)485f  528800*8 1  (if  9;48; 
(89;4{j:?34;48)4$il61;:lSS;^:?; 

"  But,"  said  I,  returning  him  the  slip,  "  I  am  as  much  tn  the 
dark  as  ever.  Were  all  the  jewels  of  Golconda  awaiting  me 
upon  my  solution  of  this  enigma,  I  am  quite  sure  that  1  should  be 
unable  10  earn  them." 

"And  yet,"  said  Legrand,  "the  solution  is  by  no  means  so 
diiBcult  as  you  might  be  lead  to  imagine  from  the  first  hasty  in- 
spection of  the  characters.  These  characters,  as  any  one  might 
readily  guess,  form  a  cipher — that  is  to  say,  they  convey  a  mean- 
ing ;  but  then,  from  what  is  known  of  Kidd,  I  could  not  suppose 
him  capable  of  constructing  any  of  the  more  abstruse  crypto- 
graphs. 1  made  up  my  mind,  at  once,  that  this  was  of  a  simple 
species — such,  however,  as  would  appear,  to  tlie  crude  inteil«ct 
of  llie  sailor,  abeolulely  insoluble  without  the  key." 

"  And  you  really  solved  it  V 

"  Readily ;  I  have  siilved  others  of  an  abstruseuess  ten  thou- 
sand times  greater.  Circumstances,  and  a  certain  bias  of  mind, 
have  led  me  to  take  interest  in  such  riddles,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  human  ingenuity  can  construct  an  enigma  of  the 
kind  which  human  ingenuity  may  not,  by  proper  application,  re- 
solve, In  fact,  having  once  established  connected  and  legible 
characters,  I  scarcely  gave  a  thought  lo  the  mere  difficulty  of  de- 
^—jsloo'tg  their  import. 

^ ' -J 
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"  Id  the  present  case — indeed  in  all  cases  of  secret  writing— 
the  first  question  regards  the  language  of  the  cipher  j  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bolulion,  so  far,  especially,  as  the  more  simple  ciphen 
&re  concerned,  depend  upon,  and  are  varied  by,  the  geniua  of  the 
particular  idiom.  In  geneml,  there  is  no  alternaiive  but  experi- 
ment {directed  by  probabilities)  of  every  tongue  known  to  him 
who  attempts  the  solution,  until  the  true  one  be  attained.  But, 
with  the  cipher  now  before  us,  all  difticulty  was  removed  by  the 
signature.  The  pun  upon  tlie  word  ■  Kidd'  is  appreciable  in  do 
other  language  than  the  English.  But  for  this  consideration  I 
should  have  begun  my  attempts  with  the  Spanish  and  French,  as 
the  tongues  in  which  a  secret  of  this  kind  would  most  naturally 
have  been  written  by  a  pirate  of  the  Spanish  main.  As  it  was,  I 
assumed  the  cryptograph  to  be  English. 

"  You  observe  there  are  no  divisions  between  the  words.  Hid 
there  been  divisions,  the  task  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  In  such  case  I  should  have  commenced  with  a  collalioD 
and  analysis  of  the  shorter  words,  and,  had  a  word  of  a  single  let- 
ter occurred,  as  is  most  likely,  (a  or  /,  for  example,)  1  should  • 
have  considered  the  solution  as  assured.  But,  there  being  no  di- 
vision, my  first  step  whs  to'  ascertain  the  predominant  letters,  as 
well  as  the  least  frequent.     Counting  all,  I  constructed  a  table, 


Of  the  character  8  there 


1  English,  the  letter  which  most  frequently 
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e.  Afterwards,  the  succesaiou  runs  thus :  aoidhnr  s  luy  c 
f  g  Imiobky  q  X  I.  E  predocni  nates  so  remarkably  that  an 
individual  sentence  of  any  length  la  rarely  seen,  in  which  it  is  not 
the  prevailing  character. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  groundwork 
for  sometliing  more  than  a  mere  guess.  The  general  use  which 
may  be  made  of  the  labl«  is  obvious — but,  in  this  particular 
cipher,  we  shall  only  very  partially  require  its  aid.  As  our  pre- 
dominant character  ia  8,  we  will  commence  by  assuming  it  as  the 
t-  of  the.  natural  alphabet.  To  verify  ihe  supposition,  lei  iia  ob- 
serve if  tlieS  be  seen  ol^en  in  couples — for«  is  doubled  with  great 
frequency  m  English — in  such  words,  for  example,  as  '  meet,' 
'  fleet,'  '  speed,'  '  seen,'  been,'  '  agree,'  &o.  In  the  present  in- 
stance we  see  it  doubled  no  less  than  five  times,  although  the 
cryptograph  is  brief. 

"  Let  us  assume  S,  then,  as  t.  Now,  of  all  loordi  in  (lie  lan- 
guage, '  the'  is  most  usual ;  let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  there 
are  not  repetitions  of  any  three  ciiaraclers,  in  the  same  order  of 
collocation,  the  last  of  them  being  8.  If  we  discover  repetitions 
of  such  letters,  so  arranged,  they  will  most  probably  represent 
Ihe  word  '  Ihe.'  Upon  inspection,  we  find  no  lesa  than  seven  such 
arrangements,  the  characters  being  ;48.  We  may,  therefore,  as- 
sume that ;  represents  (,  4  repreKonLs  A,  and  8  represents  e — the 
iast  being  now    well   confirmed.     Thus  a  great  step  has  been 

"  But,  having  established  a  single  word,  we  are  enabled  to  es- 
tablish a  vastly  important  point ;  that  is  to  say,  several  com- 
mencements and  terminations  of  other  words.  Let  us  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  last  instance  but  one,  in  which  the  combination 
;48  occurs — not  far  from  the  end  of  the  cipher.  We  know  that 
the ;  immediately  ensuing  is  the  commencement  of  a  word,  and, 
of  the  six  characters  succeeding  this  '  the,'  we  are  cognizant  of 
no  lesa  than  five.  Let  us  set  lliese  characters  down,  thus,  by  the 
letters  we  know  them  to  represent,  leaving  a  space  for  the  un- 
known— 

t  eeth. 

"  Here  we  are  enabled,  at  once,  to  discard  the  ■  th,  'as  forming 
DO  poition  of  the  word  commeacing  with  the  fii«t  I ;  aince,  ^  «)l- 
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periment  of  the  entire  alphabet  for  a  letter  adapted  to  the  Tacancy, 
we  perceive  that  do  word  can  be  formed  of  which  this  A  can  be 
H      a  part.     We  are  thus  narrowed  into 

H     and,  going  through  the  alphabet,  if  necessary,  as  before,  w* 
H     arrive  at  the  word  ■  tree,'  as  the  sole  possible  reading.     We  Ihtr 

H     in  juxtaposition. 

f          "  Looking  beyond  these  words,  for  a  short  distance,  we  again      1 
see  the  combination  ;48,  and  employ  it  by  way  of  tcrmmalion  to      | 

the  tree  ;4(:1:?34  the,                                           i 
or,  Bubstitutiug  the  natural  letters,  where  known,  it  reads  thusT          , 

the  tree  thrffSh  the.                                                1 
"  Now,  if,  in  place  of  the  unknown  characters,  we  leave  blank 
spaces,  or  subslilute  dots,  we  read  thus :                                               ' 

the  tree  thr...h  the,                                       ^ 
when  the  word  '  through'  makes  itself  evident  at  onoe.     But  tho     | 
discovery  gives  us  three  new  letters,  o,  u  and  g,  represented  by 
1 7  and  8.                                                                                      | 

of  known  characters,  we  find,  not  very  far  from  the  beginning, 
■       tl"'"  arrangement,                                                                                    \ 
m                                              93(88,  or  egree, 

^K     which,  plainly,  is  the  ccncluaion  of  the  word  '  degree,'  and  gives     . 
1™       us  another  letter,  d,  represented  by  f .                                                   1 
"  Four  letters  beyond  the  word  '  degree,'  we  perceive  the  oota- 

bination                                                                                                   |l 

K^          "  Translating  the  known  characters,  and  representing  the  un-     ' 
H      known  by  dota,  as  before,  we  read  thus  :                                              ', 
f                                                    th  rteo.                                                     1 
an  arrangement  immediately  auggeslive  of  the  word  '  thirteen,'    l| 
and  again  fumisliing  us  with  two  new  characters,  i  and  n,  repre-     i| 
sented  by  6  and  •- 
_           "  Referring,  now,  to  the  beginning  of  the  cryptograph,  we  find 
K      the  combination. 

Translating,  as  before,  we  obtain 
.  good, 

v}uch  assures  us  ihat  the  first  letter  is  A,  and  thai  the  first  two 
words  are  '  A  good.' 

"  It  is  now  time  that  we  arrange  our  key,  as  far  as  discoverei], 
in  a  tabular  form,  to  avoid  conruslon.     It  will  stand  thus: 
6  represents  a 
t 
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"  We  have,  therefore,  no  less  than  ten  of  the  moat  important 
letters  represented,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the 
details  of  the  solution.  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  that 
ciphers  of  ibis  nature  are  readily  soluble,  and  lo  give  you  some 
insight  into  the  rationale  of  their  development.  But  be  assured 
that  tiie  specimen  before  us  appertains  to  the  very  simplest  spe- 
cies of  cryptograph.  It  now  only  remains  to  give  you  the  full 
translation  of  the  characters  upon  the  parchment,  as  unriddled. 
Here  it  is: 

'  A  goad  glass  in  the  hishop't  hostel  in  the  devil's  seatforty-OM 
degrees  and  thirteen  minutes  northeast  and  by  north  main  branch 
letenth  limb  east  side  shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the  death's-head  a 
bee  Hnefrom  the  tree  through  the  shot  ffty feet  ovt.'  " 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  the  enigma  seems  still  in  as  bad  a  condition 
as  ever.  How  is  it  possible  lo  extort  a  meaning  from  all  this  jar. 
gon  about '  devil's  seats,'  '  death's-heads,'  and  '  bishop's  hotels  V  " 

"  1  confess,"  replied  Lcgrand,  "  that  the  matter  still  wears  a 
serious  aspect,  when  regarded  with  a  casual  glance.     My  first 
endeavor  was  to  divide  the  sentence  into  the  natural  diviskn  ii 
tended  by  the  cryptog  rap  hist." 

"  You  mean,  to  punctuate  it  1" 

"  Something  of  that  kind." 
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"  But  how  was  il  possilile  to  effect  this  V 

"  I  reflected  that  it  liad  beea  a  point  with  the  writer  to  run  hi* 
words  together  without  division,  so  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
nlution.  Now,  a.  not  over-acute  man,  in  pursuing  such  aa  obJMt, 
would  be  nearly  certain  to  overdo  the  matter.  When,  in  tiie 
course  of  his  composition,  he  arrived  at  a  break  in  his  eubjecl 
which  would  naturally  require  a  pause,  or  a.  point,  he  would  be 
exceedingly  apt  to  run  his  characters,  at  this  place,  more  than 
usually  close  together,  it' you  will  observe  the  MS.,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  you  will  easily  detect  five  such  cases  of  unusual 
crowding.     Acting  upon  this  hint,  I  made  the  division  thus : 

'  A  good  gloM  in  the  BUkop's  hostel  in  the  Devil's  seat—fortj- 
One  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes — northeast  and  hy  north — moM 
Aranch  seventh  limb  eiut  side — shoot  from  the  left  eye  of  the 
death's-head — a  bee-line  from  the  tree  through  the  shot  jSfly  ftti 
out-'  " 

"  Even  this  division,"  said  1,  "  leaves  me  still  in  the  dark." 

"It  left  me  also  in  the  dark,"  replied  Legrand,  "  for  a  few 
days;  during  which  1  made  diligent  inquiry,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sullivan's  Island,  for  any  building  which  went  by  the  name  of 
the  '  Bishop's  Hotel  ;'  for,  of  course,  I  dropped  the  obsolete  word 
'hostel.'  Gaining  no  information  on  the  subject,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  extending  my  sphere  of  search,  and  proceeding  in  a  more 
systematic  manner,  when,  one  morning,  it  entered  into  my  head, 
quite  suddenly,  that  this  '  Bishop's  Hostel '  might  have  some  refer- 
ence lo  an  old  family,  of  the  name  of  Bessop,  which,  time  out  of 
mind,  had  held  possession  of  an  ancient  manor-house,  about  &ur 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Island.  I  accordingly  went  over  to 
the  plantation,  and  re-instituted  my  inquiries  among  the  older  ne- 
groes of  the  place.  At  iengtli  one  of  the  most  aged  of  the  women 
said  that  she  had  heard  of  such  a  place  as  Bessop's  Castle,  and 
though)  that  she  could  guide  me  to  it,  but  that  it  was  not  a  caslle, 
nor  a  tavern,  but  a  high  rock. 

"  I  offered  to  pay  her  well  for  her  trouble,  and,  after  some  de> 
Biur,  she  consented  to  accompany  me  to  the  spot.  We  found  it 
without  much  difficulty,  when,  dismissing  her,  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
ftmino  the  place.  The  '  castle'  consisted  of  an  irregular  asaem- 
Uage  of  cli^  and  rocks— one  of  the  latter  being  quite  remaric- 


able  for  it£  height  aa  wel .  as  for  its  insulated  anil  artificial  ap. 
pearaQce.  I  clambered  to  its  apex,  and  then  felt  much  at  a  loss 
89  to  what  should  be  next  done. 

"  While  I  was  busied  in  reflection,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  narrow 
ledge  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock,  perhaps  a  yard  below  the  sum- 
mit upon  which  I  stood.  This  ledge  projected  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  was  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  while  a  niche  in  the 
clilT  just  above  it,  gave  it  a  rude  resemblance  to  one  of  the  hol- 
low-backed chairs  used  by  our  ancestors.  I  made  no  doubt  that 
here  was  the  '  devil 's-seat'  alluded  lo  in  the  MS.,  and  now  I  seem- 
ed to  grasp  the  full  swcret  of  the  riddle. 

"  The  'good  glass,'  I  knew,  could  have  reference  lo  nothing 
but  a  telescope  ;  for  the  word  '  glass'  is  rarely  employed  in  any 
other  sense  by  seamen.  Now  here,  1  at  once  saw,  was  a  tele- 
scope lo  be  used,  and  a  definite  point  of  view,  ndmilting  no  varia- 
tion, from  which  to  use  it.  Nor  did  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
phrases,  '■  forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  minutes,'  and  '  northeast 
and  by  north,'  were  intended  as  directions  for  the  levelling  of  the 
glass.  Greatly  excited  by  these  discoveries,  [  hurried  home,  pro 
cured  a  telescope,  and  relumed  to  the  rock. 

"  I  let  myself  down  to  the  ledge,  and  found  tliat  it  was  impoa- 
Bible  to  retain  a  seat  upon  it  e.xcept  in  one  particular  position. 
This  fact  confirmed  my  preconceived  idea.  I  proceeded  to  use 
the  glass.  Of  course,  the  '  forty-one  degrees  and  thirteen  min- 
utes' could  allude  to  nothing  but  elevation  above  the  visible  hori- 
zon, since  the  horizontal  direction  was  clearly  indicated  by  Ihe 
words,  'northeast  and  by  north.'  This  latter  direction  I  at  once 
established  by  means  of  a  pocket- compass ;  then,  pointing  the 
glass  as  nearly  at  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees  of  elevation  as  1 
could  do  it  by  guess,  I  moved  it  cautiously  up  or  down,  until  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  circular  rift  or  opening  in  the  foliage 
of  a  large  tree  that  overtopped  its  fellows  in  the  distance.  In  the 
centre  of  ihia  rifl  \  perceived  a  white  spot,  but  could  not,  at  first, 
distinguish  what  it  was.  Adjusting  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  1 
again  looked,  and  now  made  it  out  to  be  a  human  skull. 

"  Upon  this  discovery  I  was  so  sanguine  as  lo  consider  the 
enigma  solved  j  for  the  phrase  '  main  branch,  seventh  limh,  east 
side,'  could  refer  only  lo  the  position  of  the  skull  upon  the  tree, 


Et;  THE  (iOLD-BUG. 

yihile  'shoot  from  tho  lefl  eye  oflhe  death's-head'  admitted,  also, 
of  but  one  interpretation,  in  regard  to  a  search  for  buried  treas- 
ure. I  perceived  that  ihe  design  was  to  drop  a  bullet  from  the 
left  eye  of  the  skull,  and  that  a  bee-iine,  or,  in  other  words,  & 
straight  Ibe,  drawn  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  trunk  through 
'  the  shot,'  (or  the  spot  where  the  bullet  fell,)  and  liience  extended 
to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  would  indicate  a  definite  point— and  be- 
neath this  point  I  thought  it  at  least  possible  that  a  deposit  of 
value  lay  concealed." 

"  All  this,"  I  said,  "  is  exceedingly  clear,  and,  although  in- 
genious, stil!  simple  and  explicit.  When  you  left  the  Bishop's 
Hotel,  what  then?" 

"  Why,  having  carefully  taken  the  bearings  of  the  tree,  I 
^umed  homewards.  The  instant  that  I  left  '  the  devil's  aeal,*  how- 
ever,  the  circular  rift  vanished  ;  nor  could  I  get  a  glimpse  of  it 
afterwards,  turn  as  I  would.  What  seems  to  me  the  chief  inge- 
nuity in  this  whole  business,  is  the  fact  (for  repeated  experiment 
has  convinced  me  it  t«  a  fact)  tliat  the  circular  opening  in  ques- 
tion is  visible  from  no  oilier  attainable  point  of  view  than  that  at 
forded  by  the  narrow  ledge  upon  tlie  face  of  the  rock. 

"  In  this  expedition  to  the  '  Bishop's  Hotel'  I  had  been  attended 
by  Jupiter,  who  had,  no  doubt,  observed,  for  some  weeks  past,  the 
abstraction  of  my  demeanor,  and  took  especial  care  not  to  leave 
me  alone.  Btil,  on  the  next  day,  getting  up  very  early,  I  con- 
trived to  give  him  the  slip,  and  went  into  the  hills  in  search  of 
the  tree.  After  much  toil  I  found  it.  When  1  came  home  at 
night  my  valet  proposed  to  give  me  a  flogging.  With  the  rest  of 
the  adventure  I  believe  you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  you  missed  "the  spot,  in  the  first  attempt 
at  digging,  through  Jupiter's  stupidity  in  letting  the  bug  Ctll 
through  the  right  instead  of  through  the  left  eye  of  the  skull," 

"Precisely.  This  mistake  made  a  difference  of  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  '  shot' — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  position  of 
the  peg  nearest  the  Iree  ;  and  had  the  treasure  been  beneaA  the 
'  ahot,'  the  error  would  have  been  of  little  moment ;  but '  the  shot,' 
together  with  tho  nearest  point  of  the  tree,  were  merely  two 
points  ibr  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  direction  ;  of  coune  the 
error,  however  trivial  in  the  begmning,  increased  as  we  prooeM^ 


ed  with  the  lioe,  and  by  the  time  we  had  gone  fiAy  feet,  threw  ua 
quite  off  the  scent.  But  for  my  deep-seated  impressions  that 
treasure  was  here  somewhere  actually  buried,  we  might  have  ha<i 
all  our  labor  in  vain." 

"  But  your  grandiloquence,  and  your  conduct  in  swinging  the 
beetle — how  excessively  odd  !  I  was  sure  you  were  mad.  And 
why  did  you  insist  upon  letting  fall  the  bug,  instead  of  a  bullet, 
from  the  skull  7" 

"  Why,  to  be  frank,  1  felt  somewhat  annoyed  by  your  evident 
suspicions  touching  my  sanity,  and  so  resolved  to  punish  you 
quietly,  in  my  own  way,  by  a  little  bit  of  sober  mystification. 
For  this  reason  I  swung  the  beetle,  and  for  this  reason  I  let  it  fait 
it  from  the  tree.  An  observation  of  yours  about  its  great  weight 
suggested  the  latter  idea." 

"  Yes,  I  perceive ;  and  now  there  is  only  one  point  which  puzzles 
me.     What  are  we  to  make  of  the  skeletons  found  in  the  hole  V 

"  Thai  is  a  question  I  am  no  more  able  to  answer  than  yourself. 
There  seems,  however,  oidy  one  plausible  way  of  accounting 
for  them — and  yet  it  is  dreadful  to  believe  in  such  atrocity  as  my 
suggestion  would  Imply.  It  is  clear  that  Kidd — if  Kidd  indeed  se- 
creted this  treasure,  which  I  doubt  not — it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  had  assistance  in  the  labor.  But  this  labor  concluded,  he 
may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  all  participants  in  his 
secret.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  blows  with  a  mattock  were  sufB. 
cient,  while  his  coadjutors  were  busy  in  the  pit ;  perhaps  it  requi- 
red a  dozen — who  shall  tell  1" 
V)i.l-r 
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[Aitonmlitig  News  by  lExpresa,  tia  Norfolk ! — The  Atlaotic  (Tossed  in 
Hc«i  DajBt  SigTuJ  TViumph  of  Mr.  Manck  Mosod's  Flying  Machine' — 
Arrivnl  at  SullivatiB  Maad,  uear  Chuilesluti,  S.C.,  of  Mr.  Hoson,  Mr.  Robert 
HoUand,  Mr.  Hanson.  Mr.  HarriHon  Ainsworlh,  and  four  otbeir,  in  the  Steer- 
ing Balloon,  "  Victoria,"  after  a  paneage  of  Sflventy-ilve  Hours  &om  Jjioi 
to  Land  !     Full  Particalars  nf  Uie  Vajnge  I 

The  gulfioined  Jiu  iteiprit  with  the  preceding  heading  in  nugmfioeat 
oapitaU,  irell  interspersed  vitb  ttotes  of  adrsiralion.  wbr  oripnallj  publiabed, 
la  nutter  of  fact,  in  the  "  New- York  Sun,"  D  dHily  newspaper,  and  therein 
fully  Bobservcd  the  purpose  of  creating  indigestible  ailment  for  tlie  yuid- 
nonfi  dnring  the  few  hours  intervening  between  a  raiuple  of  the  Charlestoo 
tnails.  The  rush  for  Ibe  "  sole  paper  vhieh  had  the  news."  was  sometluiig 
beyond  even  (he  prodigious ;  and,  in  fact,  if  (as  some  asaert)  the  "  Victoria* 
did  not  absolutely  accomplish  the  vojage  recorded,  it  will  be  difBcolt  to 
•asign  a  reason  why  she  nhould  not  hare  accomplished  it.] 

The  great  problem  ia  at  length  solved  t  The  air,  as  well  KS  tha 
earth  &ad  the  ocean,  has  been  subdued  by  science,  and  will  becotne 
a  common  and  convenient  highway  for  raankind.  The  Alhntie 
has  been  acluatly  eroased  in  a  Balloon  !  and  this  too  without  diffi- 
culty— without  any  great  apparent  danger — with  thorough  con- 
trol of  the  mnchine — and  in  the  inconceivably  briirf  period  of 
seventy-five  hours  from  shore  lo  shore !  By  the  energy  of  an 
agent  at  Charleston,  S.O.,  we  are  enabled  to  b«  the  first  to  fiiniish 
the  public  with  a  detailed  account  of  this  miat  extraordinary  roy 
age,  which  was  performed  between  Saturday,  the  0th  instant,  si 
11,A.M.,  and  2,  P.M.,  on  Tuesday,  the  flth  instant,  by  Sir  Everard 
Bringhurst ;  Mr.  Osborne,  a  nephew  of  liord  Bentinck's ;  Mr.  Mon<^ 
Mason  and  Mr.  Tiobert  Holland,  the  well-known  eronauta ;  Mr 


Harrison  Ainsworth,  author  of  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  ic. ;  and  Mr. 
HensoB,  the  projector  of  the  late  unsuccessful  flying  machine — 
with  two  seamen  from  "Woolwich — in  all,  eight  persons.  The 
particulars  furnished  below  may  bo  relied  on  as  authentic  and  ac- 
curate in  every  respect,  as,  with  a  slight  exception,  they  are  copied 
verbatim  from  the  joint  diaries  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison Ainsworth,  to  whose  politeness  our  agent  is  also  indebted 
for  much  verbal  information  respecting  the  balloon  itself,  its  con- 
struction, and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  only  alteration  in  t^e 
MS.  received,  has  been  made  for  tJie  purpose  of  throwing  the  hur- 
ried account  of  our  agent,  Mr.  Forsytii,  in  a  connected  and  intel- 
ligible form. 


Two  very  decided  failures,  of  late— those  of  Mr.  Henson  and 
Sir  George  Cayley^had  much  weitkened  the  public  interest  in  th« 
subject  of  aerial  navigation.  Mr.  Henson'e  scheme  (which  at  first 
was  considered  very  feasible  even  by  men  of  science,)  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  an  inclined  plane,  started  from  an  eminence 
by  an  extrinsic  force,  applied  and  continued  by  the  revolution  of 
impinging  vanes,  in  form  and  number  resembling  the  vanes  of  a 
windmill.  But,  in  all  the  experiments  made  with  models  at  Ha 
Adelaide  Gallery,  it  was  found  that  the  operation  of  these  Jans 
not  only  did  not  propel  the  machine,  but  actually  impeded  its 
Bight.  The  only  ]>ropel!ini;  force  it  ever  exhibited,  was  the  mere 
imptlas  acquired  from  the  descent  of  the  inclined  plane ;  and  this 
impetus  carried  the  machine  farther  when  the  vanes  were  at  rest, 
than  when  they  were  in  motion — a  fact  which  sufficiently  demon- 
strates their  jnutiUtyj  and  in  the  absence  of  the  propelling,  which 
was  also  the  failaininff  power,  the  whole  fabric  would  necessarily 
descend.  This  consideration  led  Sir  George  Cayley  to  think  only 
of  adapting  a  propeller  to  some  machine  having  of  itself  an  inde- 
pendent power  of  support — in  a  word,  to  a  balloon ;  the  idea, 
however,  being  novel,  or  original,  with  Sir  George,  only  so  br  as 
regards  the  mode  of  its  application  to  practice.  He  exhiUted  a 
model  of  his  in-^ntion  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  The  pro- 
pelling principle,  or  power,  was  here,  also,  applied  to  m\iecrQ,^\«& 
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surfaces,  or  Tancs,  put  in  revolution.  These  Tanes  wera  four  in 
number,  but  were  found  entirely  ineffectual  in  moving  the  balloon, 
or  in  aiding  its  aseending  power.  The  whole  project  was  Ihna  a 
complete  failure. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Monck  Mason  (whose  voTSga 
from  Dover  to  Weilburg  in  the  balloon,  "  Nassau,"  occasioned  so 
much  excitement  in  1B3T,)  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the 
principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw  for  the  purpose  of  propulsion 
through  the  air — rightly  attributing  the  failure  of  Mr.  Henson's 
scheme,  and  of  Sir  George  Cayley's,  to  the  interruption  of  surface 
in  the  independent  vanes.  He  made  the  first  public  experiment 
st  Willis's  Rooms,  but  aftetwarda  removed  his  model  to  the  Ade- 
laide Gallery. 

like  Sir  O«orge  Cayley's  balloon,  his  own  was  an  ellipsoid.  Its 
length  was  thirteen  feet  six  inches — height,  six  feet  ^ht  inches. 
It  contained  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
vhich,  if  pure  hydrogen,  would  support  twenty-one  pounds  npon 
its  first  inflation,  before  the  gas  has  time  to  deteriorate  or  escape. 
The  weight  of  the  whole  machine  and  apparatus  was  seventeen 
pounds — leaving  about  four  pounds  to  spare.  Beneath  the  oentre 
of  the  balloon,  was  a  frame  of  light  wood,  about  nine  feet  long,  and 
rigged  on  to  the  balloon  ilself  with  a  network  in  the  cuslomsiy 
manner.  From  this  framework  was  suspended  a  wicker  basket 
or  car. 

The  screw  consi-sts  of  an  axis  of  hollow  brass  tube,  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  through  which,  upon  a  semi-spiral  inclined  at 
fifteen  degreee,  pass  a  series  of  a  steel  wire  radii,  two  feet  lonj^ 
and  thus  projecting  a  foot  on  either  side.  These  radii  are  connect- 
ed at  the  outer  extremities  by  two  bands  of  flattened  wire — the 
whole  in  this  manner  forming  the  framework  of  the  screw,  which 
»  completed  by  a  covering  of  oiled  silk  cut  into  gores,  and  tight- 
ened so  as  to  present  a  tolerably  uniform  surface.  At  each  end 
of  its  axis  this  screw  is  supported  by  pillars  of  hollow  brass  tnbt 
descending  from  the  hoop.  In  the  lower  ends  of  these  tabes  an 
holes  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  axis  revolve.  From  the  end  of 
the  axis  which  i>i  next  the  ear,  proceeds  a  shaft  of  steel,  connecting 
the  screw  with  the  pinion  of  a  piece  of  spring  machinery  fixed  in 
the  csr.     By  the  operation  of  this  spring,  the  screw  is  made  l» 


revolve  with  great  rapidity,  communicating  a  progressive  motion 
to  Uie  whole.  By  means  of  the  rudder,  the  machine  was  resdilj 
tamed  in  any  direction.  The  spring  was  of  great,  power,  compared 
with  its  diinenBions,  heing  capahle  of  raising  forlr'Sva  pounda 
upon  a  barrel  of  four  inches  diameter,  after  the  first  turn,  and  gr^ 
dually  increasing  as  it  was  wound  up.  It  neighed,  altogether, 
eight  pounds  six  ounces.  The  rudder  was  a  light  frame  of  cane 
covered  with  silk,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  battledoor,  and  was 
about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  widest,  one  foot.  Its  weight  was 
about  two  ounces.  It  couid  be  turned  Jlal,  and  directed  upwards 
or  downwards,  as  well  as  to  the  right  or  left;  and  thus  enabled  the 
aeronaut  to  transfer  the  resistance  of  the  air  which  in  an  inclined 
position  it  must  generate  in  its  passage,  to  any  side  upon  which 
he  might  desire  to  act ;  thus  determining  tlie  balloon  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

This  model  (which,  tlirough  want  of  time,  we  have  necessarily 
described  in  an  imperfect  manner,)  was  put  in  action  at  the  Ade- 
laide  Gallery,  where  it  accomplished  a  velocity  of  five  milea  per 
hour;  although,  strange  to  say,  it  excit«d  very  little  interest  in 
comjiarison  with  the  previous  complex  machine  of  Mr.  Henson — 
BO  resolut«  is  the  world  to  despise  anything  which  carries  with  it 
an  iur  of  simplicity.  To  accomplish  the  great  desideratum  of 
leriaJ  navigation,  it  was  very  generally  supposed  that  some  exceed- 
ingly complicated  application  must  be  made  of  some  unusually 
profound  principle  in  dynamics. 

80  well  satisfied,  however,  was  Mr.  Mason  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  his  invention,  that  he  determined  to  construct  immediately, 
if  possible,  a  balloon  of  Bufficient  capacity  to  test  the  question  by 
a  voyage  of  some  extent — the  original  design  being  to  cross  the 
British  Channel,  an  before,  in  the  Nassau  balloon.  To  carry  out 
his  views,  he  eolidted  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  Everard 
Bringhurst  and  Mr.  Osborne,  two  gentlemen  well  known  for  scien- 
tific acquirement,  and  especially  for  the  interest  they  have  exhibited 
in  the  progress  of  nrostaldon.  The  project,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Oa* 
borne,  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  public— the  only  per- 
sons enlmsled  with  the  design  being  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  which  was  built  (under  the  superin- 
e  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Holland,  Sir  Evemf  d  BTii\^VM.i«~,  Ka&. 
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til.  Chhoma,)  At  the  scat  f(  the  latter  gentleman  near  PenstmlJial, 
in  Wales.  Mr.  Henson,  tt.companipd  by  has  friend  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
■WM  admitled  to  a  private  view  of  tho  balioon,  on  Saturday  l^t — 
Then  the  two  gentlemen  made  final  arrangements  to  be  included 
jj)  the  adventure.  We  are  not  informed  for  what  reason  the  two 
leamen  were  also  included  in  the  party — but,  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two,  we  shall  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  minutest 
particulars  respecting  this  extraordinary  voyage. 

The  balloon  is  composed  of  silk,  varnished  with  the  liquid  gum 
Oftoutchonc.  ft  is  of  vast  dimensions,  containing  more  than  40,000 
cuMo  ffeet  of  gas  ;  but  as  coal  gas  was  employed  in  plRf«  of  the 
more  expensive  and  inconvenient  bydn^en,  the  supporting  power 
of  the  machine,  wbeu  fully  inflated,  and  immediately  after  infla- 
tion, is  not  more  than  about  2600  pDund<^  The  coal  gas  is  not 
only  much  less  costly,  but  is  easily  procured  and  managed. 

For  its  introduction  into  common  use  for  purposes  of  aerosta- 
tioD,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Green.  Up  to  bis  discovery, 
the  process  of  inflation  was  not  only  exceedingly  expensive,  but 
uncertain.  Two,  and  even  three  days,  have  frequently  been  wasted 
in  futile  attempts  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a  bal- 
loon, from  which  it  had  great  tendency  to  escape  owing  to  ito 
extreme  subtlety,  and  its  affinity  for  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
In  a  balloon  sufSciently  perfect  to  retain  its  contents  of  coal-gas 
unaltered,  in  quality  or  amount,  for  six  months,  an  equal  quantity 
of  hydrogen  could  not  be  maintained  in  equal  purity  for  dz 

The  supporting  power  being  estimated  at  2500  pounds,  and  the 
nnited  weights  of  the  party  amounting  only  to  about  1200,  there 
was  iefi  a  surplus  of  1300,  of  which  agwn  1200  was  exhausted 
by  ballast,  arranged  in  bags  of  different  sizes,  with  their  respectira 
■weights  marked  upon  them — by  cordage,  barometers,  t^leseopM, 
barrels  containing  provision  for  a  fortnight,  water-casks,  cloaks, 
carpet-bags,  and  various  other  indispensable  matters,  including  a 
ooffee-warmer,  contrived  for  warming  coffee  by  moans  of  slack- 
lime,  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  fire,  if  it  should  bo  judged 
prudent  to  do  so.  All  these  nrlicles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ballast,  ami  a  few  trifles,  were  suspended  from  the  hoop  overhead. 
The  car  ii  much  smaller  and  lighter,  in  proportion,  tbi 
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appended  to  the  mculel.  It  is  formed  of  n  Lght  vricker,  and  is 
WDDderfully  strong,  fur  so  Eruil  looking  a  niacbioe.  Itfi  rim  U 
about  four  feet  deep.  The  rudder  b  also  very  much  larger,  in 
proportion,  than  that  of  the  model ;  and  the  screw  is  considerably 
tmaller.  The  balloon  is  furnished  besides,  with  a  grapnel,  and  a 
guide-rope  ;  which  latter  is  of  the  most  indispensable  importaneo. 
A  few  words,  in  esplanation,  will  here  be  necessary  for  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  not  conversant  with  the  detaib  of  aerostation. 

As  soon  as  the  balloon  quits  the  earth,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  many. circumstances  tending  to  create  a  difference  in 
its  weight ;  augmenting  or  dimiahing  itii  ascending  power.  For 
example,  there  may  bo  a  disposition  of  dew  upon  the  silk,  to  the 
extent,  even,  of  several  hundred  pounds ;  ballast  hua  then  to  be 
thrown  but,  or  the  machine  may  descend.  This  ballast  being  dis- 
carded, and  a  clear  sunshine  evaporating  the  dew,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  the  gas  in  the  silk,  the  whole  will  again  rapidly 
ascend.  To  <^eck  this  ascent,  the  only  resource  b,  (or  rather  urai, 
until  Mr,  Green's  invention  of  the  guide-rope,)  the  permission  of 
the  escape  of  gas  from  the  valve ;  but,  in  the  loss  of  gas,  is  a 
proportionate  general  loss  of  ascending  power ;  so  that,  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  the  best  constructed  balloon  must  neces- 
sarily exhaust  all  its  resources,  and  come  to  the  earth.  Thia  was 
the  great  obstacle  to  voyages  of  length. 

The  guide-rope  remedies  the  difficulty  in  the  simplest  manner 
conceivable.  It  is  merely  a  very  long  rope  which  m  suffered  to 
IrMl  from  the  car,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  bal- 
loon from  changing  its  level  in  any  material  degree.  If,  for 
example,  there  should  be  a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  silk, 
and  the  machine  be^ns  to  descend  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  dischar^ng  ballast  to  remedy  the  increase  of 
weight,  for  it  is  remedied,  or  counteracted,  in  an  exactly  just  pro- 
portion, by  tlie  deposit  on  the  ground  of  just  so  much  of  the  end 
of  the  rope  as  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  circum- 
ftanees  should  cause  undue  levity,  and  consequent  ascent,  this 
levity  is  immediately  counteracted  by  the  additional  weight  of 
rope  upraised  from  the  earth.  Thus,  the  balloon  can  neither 
ascend  or  descend,  except  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  its  re- 
Bgurces,  either  in  gas  or  ballast,  remain  comparatively  unimpaired. 


Wh^n  passii^  over  an  expanse  of  vat«r,  it  becomes  neces&ary  to 
employ  amall  kegs  of  copper  or  wood,  filled  with  liquid  ballast  of 
■  lighter  nature  than  wat^r.  lliese  Soat,  sjid  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  mere  rope  on  land.  Another  most  importxnt  office  t^ 
the  guide-rope,  is  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  bnllooni  Ths 
rope  draifs,  either  on  Und  or  sea,  while  the  balloon  is  free;  the 
latter,  consequently,  is  always  in  advance,  when  any  progreei 
whatever  is  miide  :  a.  comparison,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  com- 
pass, of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  objects,  will  always  indi- 
cate the  eourae.  In  the  eame  way,  the  angle  formed  by  the  rope 
with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  machine,  indicates  the  velocity.  When 
tliere  is  no  angle — in  other  words,  when  the  rope  hangs  perpen- 
dicularly, the  whole  apparatus  is  stationary ;  but  the  larger  the 
angle,  that  is  to  say,  the  farther  the  balloon  precedes  the  end  of 
the  rope,  the  greater  the  velocity  ;  and  the  converse. 

As  the  original  deugn  was  to  cross  the  British  Channel,  and 
alight  as  near  Paris  as  possible,  the  voyagers  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  prepare  themselves  with  passporta  directed  to  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  spedfying  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  as  in 
&e  case  of  the  Nassau  voyage,  and  entitling  the  adventurers  to 
exemption  from  the  usual  formaUties  of  office :  unexpected  events, 
however,  rendered  these  passporta  superfluous. 

The  inflation  was  commenced  very  quietly  at  daybreak,  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  the  6th  instant,  in  the  Court- Yard  of  Weal-Vor 
House,  Hr.  Osborne's  seat,  about  a  mile  from  FenstruUiat,  io 
North  Wales  ;  and  at  7  minutes  past  11,  every  thing  being  ready 
for  departure,  the  balloon  was  set  free,  rising  gently  bat  steadily, 
in  a  direction  nearly  South  ;  no  use  being  made,  for  the  first  half 
hour,  of  either  the  screw  or  the  rudder.  We  proceed  now  with 
the  journal,  as  transcribed  by  Mr.  Foreyth  from  the  joint  MS9. 
of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  and  Mr.  Ainsworth.  The  body  of  the 
journal,  as  given,  is  in  tlie  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Mason,  and  a  P.  8. 
is  appended,  ench  day,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  has  in  preparatian, 
and  will  shortly  give  the  public  a  more  minute,  and  no  doubt,  -« 
thrillingly  interesting  account  of  the  voyage. 
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Saturday,  April  the  6th. — Every  preparation  likely  to  embai^ 
MM  us,  having  beec  made  over  night,  we  oommeneed  the  inflation 
this  mtming  at  daybreak  ;  but  owing  to  a  thick  fog,  which  en- 
cumbere-l  the  folds  of  the  silk  and  rendered  it  unmanageable,  we 
did  not  get  through  before  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Cut  loose,  then, 
iu  high  spirita,  and  ro«e  gently  but  steadily,  with  a  light  breeze  at 
North,  which  bore  us  in  the  direction  of  the  Britiah  ChanneL 
Found  the  ascending  force  greats  than  we  bad  eipected ;  and  as 
we  arose  higher  and  so  got  clear  of  the  cliffs,  and  more  in  the 
sun's  rays,  our  ascent  becjjme  very  rapid.  1  did  not  wish,  how- 
ever, to  lose  gas  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  adventure,  and  so 
concluded  to  ascend  for  the  present.  We  soon  ran  out  our  guide- 
rope  ;  but  even  when  we  had  raised  it  clear  of  the  earth,  we  atill 
went  up  -very  rapidly.  The  balloon  was  unusually  steady,  and 
looked  beautifully.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  starting,  the 
barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  15,000  feet.  The  weatberwas 
remariiably  fine,  and  the  view  of  the  subjacent  country — a  most 
romantic  one  when  seen  from  any  point, — was  now  esp(?cially  sub- 
lime. The  numerous  deep  goi^;es  presented  the  appearance  of 
lakes,  on  account  of  the  dense  vapors  with  which  they  were  filled, 
and  the  pinnacles  and  crags  to  the  South  East,  piled  in  inextricable 
confusion,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  giant  cities  of  eastern 
fable.  We  were  rapidly  approaching  the  mountains  in  the  South  ; 
but  our  elevation  was  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  pass 
them  in  safety.  In  a  few  minutes  we  soared  over  them  in  fine 
style;  and  Mr-  Ainaworth,  with  the  seamen,  were  surprised  at 
their  apparent  want  of  altitude  when  viewed  from  the  car,  the 
tendency  of  great  elevation  in  a  balloon  being  to  reduce  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  below,  to  nearly  a  dead  level.  At  half-past 
eleven  still  proceeding  nearly  South,  we  obtained  our  first  view  of 
the  Bristol  Channel ;  and,  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  the  line 
of  breakers  on  the  coast  appeared  immediately  beneath  us,  and  we 
were  fcirly  out  at  sea.  We  now  resolved  to  let  off  enough  gas  to 
oring  our  guide-rope,  with  the  buoys  affixed,  into  the  water.  This 
was  immediately  done,  and  we  commenced  a  graduii  4e»ffa"a\.    \fc 
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■bont  twenty  minutes  our  first  buo;  dipped,  and  at  the  touch  of 
the  second  soon  afterwards,  we  remained  stationary  as  to  elevft- 
tion.  We  were  all  now  anxious  to  test  the  efficiency  of  tlie  rudder 
and  screw,  and  we  put  them  both  into  requisition  forthwith,  for 
the  purpose  of  a!\  jring  our  direction  more  to  the  eastward,  and  in 
ft  bne  for  Paris.  By  means  of  the  rudder  we  instantly  effected 
the  necessary  change  of  direction,  and  our  course  was  brought 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind  ;  when  we  set  in  motion 
the  spring  of  the  screw,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  it  propel  oa 
readily  as  desired.  Upon  this  we  gave  nine  hearty  cheers,  and 
dropped  in  the  sea  a  bottle,  enclosing  a  slip  of  parchment  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  principle  of  the  invention.  Hardly,  how- 
ever, had  we  done  with  our  rejoicings,  when  an  unforeseen  acd- 
dent  occurred  which  discouraged  us  in  no  tittle  degree.  The  st«el 
rod  connecting  the  spring  with  the  propeller  was  suddenly  jerked 
out  of  place,  at  the  car  end,  (by  a  swaying  of  the  car  through 
iOme  movement  of  oho  of  the  two  eeamen  we  had  taken  up,)  and 
in  an  instant  hung  ifengling  out  of  reach,  from  the  pivot  of  the 
■sis  of  the  screw.  While  we  were  endeavoring  to  regain  it,  onr 
attention  being  completely  absorbed,  we  became  involved  in  a 
itrong  current  of  wind  from  the  East,  which  bore  us,  with  r^dly 
Increasing  force,  towards  the  Atlantic.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
driving  out  to  sea  at  the  rat«  of  not  less,  certunly,  thau  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  so  that  we  came  up  with  Cape  Clear,  at  some 
forty  miles  to  our  North,  before  we  had  secured  the  rod,  aud  had 
time  to  think  what  we  were  about.  It  was  now  that  Mr,  Ains- 
worth  made  an  extraordinary,  but  to  my  fancy,  a  hy  no  meam 
unreasonable  or  chimerical  proposition,  in  which  he  was  instantly 
seconded  by  Mr.  Holland — viz. :  that  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  strong  gale  which  bore  us  on,  and  in  place  of  beatit^^ 
back  to  Paris,  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  coast  of  North 
America.  After  slight  reflection  I  gave  a  willing  assent  to  this 
bold  proposition,  which  (strange  to  say)  met  with  objection  from 
the  two  seamen  only.  As  the  stronger  party,  however,  we  over- 
ruled their  fears,  and  kept  resolutely  upon  our  course.  We  steered 
due  West ;  but  as  the  trailing  of  the  buoys  materially  impeded 
our  prt^esfi,  and  we  had  the  balloon  abundantly  at  command, 
either  for  ascent  or  de»)etit,  we  fint  threw  out  fifty  pounda  of 
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ballast,  and  then  wound  np  (by  means  of  a  windlass)  so  much  of 
a  rope  as  brought  it  quite  clear  of  the  sea.  We  perceived  tlia 
eCcct  of  this  munceuvre  immediately,  in  a  vastly  increased  rate  of 
progress ;  and,  as  the  gale  freebened,  we  flew  with  a  velocity 
nearly  inconceivable;  the  guide-rope  flying  out  behind  the  car, 
like  a  streamer  from  a  vessel.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  very 
tihort  time  sufBced  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  const.  We  passed 
over  innumerable  vessels  of  all  kinds,  a  few  of  which  were  en- 
deavoring to  beat  up,  but  the  most  of  them  lying  to.  We  occa- 
iiooed  the  greatest  excitement  on  board  all — aa  excitement  greatly 
relished  by  ourselves,  and  especially  by  our  two  men,  who,  now 
under  the  influence  of  a  dram  of  Geneva,  seemed  resolved  togira 
all  scruple,  or  fear,  to  the  wind.  Many  of  the  vessels  £red  signal 
guns ;  and  in  all  we  were  saluted  with  loud  cheers  (which  we 
heard  with  surprising  distinctness)  and  the  waring  of  caps  and 
handkerchie6.  We  kept  on  in  this  manner  throughout  the  day, 
with  no  material  incident,  and,  as  the  shades  of  night  closed 
around  us,  we  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  distance  traversed. 
It  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hundred  miles,  and  was 
probably  much  more.  The  propeller  was  kept  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  aided  our  progress  materially.  As  the  sun 
went  down,  the  gale  freshened  into  an  absolate  hurricane,  and  the 
ocean  beneath  was  clearly  visible  on  account  of  Its  phosphores- 
cence. The  wind  was  from  the  East  all  night,  and  gave  us  the 
brightest  omen  of  success.  We  suffered  no  little  from  cold,  and 
Che  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  was  most  unpleasant ;  but  the 
ample  spac«  in  the  car  enabled  us  to  lie  down,  and  by  means  of 
cloaks  and  a  few  blankets,  we  did  sufBciently  well. 

P.  S.  (  by  Mr.  Ainsworth).  The  last  nine  hours  have  been 
unquestionably  the  moat  exciting  of  my  life.  I  can  conceive  no- 
thing more  subhmating  than  the  strange  peril  and  novelty  of  an 
adventure  such  as  this.  May  God  grant  that  we  succeed  I  1  ask 
not  success  for  mere  safety  to  my  insignificant  person,  but  for  the 
sake  of  human  knowleage  and — for  the  vastness  of  the  triumph. 
And  yet  the  feat  is  only  so  evidently  feasible  that  the  sole  wonder 
is  why  men  have  scrupled  to  attempt  it  before.  One  single  gale 
Buch  as  now  befriends  us — let  such  a  tempest  whirl  forward  a  bai- 
Ipon  for  four  or  fiv;  days  (these  gales  often  last  lon{i;ei:^  «cA  "Am 
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Toyager  will  be  tasilj  borne,  in  that  period,  from  coaat  to  oout, 
In  view  of  such  a  gale  the  broad  Atlantic  becomes  a  mere  lake. 
I  am  more  struck,  just  now,  witli  the  supreme  silence  whicli  rdgos 
in  the  sea  beneath  us,  notwithstanding  it*  agitation,  than  with  any 
ether  phein>meuon  presenting  itself.  The  waters  gire  np  no  voice 
to  the  heavens.  The  immense  flaming  ocean  writhes  and  ia  tor- 
tured uncomplainingly.  The  mountainous  surges  suggest  the 
idea  of  inniimerabie  dumb  gigantic  fiends  struggling  in  impotent 
agony.  In  a  night  such  aa  is  this  to  me,  a  man  lives — lives  a 
whole  century  of  ordinary  life — nor  would  I  forego  this  rspturoua 
delight  for  that  of  a  whole  century  of  ordinary  existence. 

Sunday,  the  aciicnlh,  [Mr.  Mason's  MS.]  This  morning  the 
gale,  by  10,  had  subsided  to  an  eight  or  nine  knot  breeze,  (for  a 
vessel  at  sea,)  and  bears  us,  perhaps,  thirty  miles  per  hour,  ot 
more.  It  has  veered  however,  very  considerably  to  the  north; 
■nd  now,  at  sundown,  we  are  holding  our  course  due  west,  prin- 
dpally  by  the  acraw  and  rudder,  wliich  answer  their  purposes  to 
admiration.  I  regard  the  project  as  thoroughly  successful,  and 
the  easy  navigation  of  the  air  in  any  direction  (not  exactly  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale)  aa  no  longer  problemnticfll.  We  could  not  have 
made  head  against  the  strong  wind  of  yesterday ;  but,  by  ascend- 
ing, we  might  have  got  out  of  its  influence,  if  requisit^.  Againat 
a  pretty  stiff  breeze,  I  feel  convinced,  we  can  make  our  way  with 
the  propeller^  At  noon,  to-Aay,  ascended  to  an  elevation  of  nearly 
36,000  feet,  by  dischai^ng  ballast.  Did  this  to  search  for  a  more 
direct  current,  but  found  none  so  favorable  as  the  one  we  are  now 
in.  We  have  an  abundance  of  gas  to  take  us  across  this  small 
pond,  even  should  the  voyage  last  three  weeks.  I  have  not  the 
■lightest  fear  for  the  result.  Tlie  difficulty  has  been  strangely 
exaggerated  and  misapprehended.  I  can  choose  my  current,  and 
ahould  I  find  all  currents  against  me,  I  can  make  very  tolerable 
headway  with  the  propeller.  We  have  had  no  incidenta  worth 
recording.     The  night  promises  fair. 

P.  8.  [By  Mr.  Amsworth,]  I  have  Uttle  to  record,  eicept  the 
bet  (to  me  quite  a  surprising  one)  that,  at  an  elevation  equal  to 
that  of  Cotopaxi,  I  experienced  neither  very  intense  cold,  nor  headi 
aclie,  nor  difficulty  of  breathing ;  neither,  I  find,  did  Mr.  Mason, 
lur  Mi.  Holland,  nor  Sir  Everard,     Mr.  Osborne  oompluned  of 
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constriction  of  the  chest — but  thU  soon  wore  off.  We  have  flown 
at  a  great  rate  during  the  day,  and  we  miist  be  more  thnn  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic.  We  have  passed  over  some  twenty  or 
tliirty  r;s9els  of  rnrious  kinds,  and  all  Becm  to  bo  delightfully 
astonished.  Crossing  the  ocean  in  a  balloon  is  not  so  difficult  a 
feat  after  all.  Owne  iffnoltim  pro  magnifico.  Mem  :  at  25,000 
feet  elevation  the  sky  appears  nearly  black,  and  the  stars  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  ;  while  the  ses  does  not  seem  convex  (as  one  might 
suppose)  but  absolutely  and  most  unequivocally  concave.* 

Monduy,  th*  Sih.  [Mr.  Mason's  MS.]  This  morning  we  had 
Kgain  some  little  trouble  with  the  rod  of  the  propeller,  which  must 
be  entirely  remodelled,  for  few  of  serious  accident — I  mean  the 
steel  rod — not  the  vanes.  The  latter  could  not  be  improved. 
The  wind  has  been  blowing  steadily  and  strongly  from  the  north- 
east alt  day ;  and  so  far  fortune  seems  Iwnt  upon  favoring  us. 
Juat  before  day,  wo  were  nil  somewliat  alarmed  at  some  odd  noisea 
and  concussions  in  the  balloon,  accompanied  with  the  apparent 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  svhcle  machine.  These  phenomena  were 
occasioned  by  the  expansioa  of  the  gas,  through  increase  of  beat 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  disruption  of  the  minute 
particles  of  ice  with  which  the  network  had  become  encrusted 
Aanug  the  night.     Threw  dewn  several  bottles  to  the  vessels  be- 


*  JVbtt. — Hr.  Aiusworlb  Iulb  not  attempted  to  account  for  tliia  phenomena, 
wlueb,  howiier,  ia  quite  susceptible  of  i^iplanation.  A  line  dropped  from 
IlO  elevalioD  of  SS.OOD  feel,  j)crt>eD[Lcutarly  la  the  surfnce  of  the  euih  (or 
sen),  would  furm  the  perpeodicukr  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the 
base  would  exlepd  hom  the  ri^iht  angle  to  the  horizon,  and  the  hypothenuM 
from  the  horiiun  to  Iha  balloon.  Bnt  the  25,000  feet  of  alliluda  is  little  or 
nothing,  in  coniparieon  with  the  extent  of  Uie  prospect.  In  other  wordit.  the 
base  and  hypothenuse  uf  the  aupniHod  triangle  would  be  ao  long;  when  com- 
pared  with  the  perpendicuhir  that  the  two  former  may  be  regarded  u 
nearly  parallel.  In  this  manner  lh«  horinja  of  the  terunaut  would  appeu 
to  be  oil  a  level  with  the  car.  But,  "s  tbe  Doint  iuimediatelj  beneath  bin) 
seems,  onil  ii.  at  a  great  dietacce  below  him,  it  seenia.  of  course,  also,  at  a 
groat  distance  tielow  the  horiion.  Hence  the  i»iprBesioa  of  ermeavily;  ma 
thia  impreBsIon  must  remaui,  until  the  elevation  shall  beat  bo  preat  a  pro- 
portion to  the  Client  of  proapect,  that  the  appwet  panUlalisn  of  the  baw 
and  hypothenuse  disappears — when  the  earth's  real  convMitf  f 


low.  Saw  one  of  them  picked  up  by  a  large  ship— seemingly  om 
of  the  New  Vurk  line  packets.  Endeavored  to  make  out  her 
name,  but  could  not  be  sure  of  it  Mr.  Osborne's  telcecope  nuule 
it-ont  Mtmething  like  "  Atalanta."  It  is  now  12,  at  night,  and  WB 
sre  Btill  going  nearly  west,  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  sea  is  peculiarly 
phosphorescent. 

P.  S.  [By  Mr.  Ainsworth.]  It  is  now  2,  A.  u.,  and  nearly 
calm,  as  well  as  I  can  judge^but  it  is  very  difficult  to  detcmiioe 
this  point,  BiDce  we  move  wiVA  the  air  so  completely.  I  have  not 
alept  since  quitting  Wheal-Vor,  but  can  stjind  it  no  longer,  and 
must  take  a  nap.     We  cannot  be  far  from  the  American  coast. 

Tuesday,  the  9th.  [Mr.  Aiasworth's  M.  S.]  One,  P.  M.  We 
are  in  full  view  of  the  low  coast  of  South  Carolina.  The  great 
problem  is  accomplished.  We  haTe  crossed  the  Atlantic — fairly 
and  eaiili/  crossed  it  in  a  balloon  !  God  be  praised !  Who  shall 
say  that  anything  is  impossible  hereafter  ? 


The  Journal  here  ceases.  Some  particulars  of  the  descent  were 
communicated,  however,  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  It 
was  nearly  dead  calm  when  the  royagere  firat  came  in  view  of  the 
coast,  which  was  immediately  recognised  by  both  the  seatDcn,  and 
hy  Mr.  Osborne.  The  latter  gentleman  having  acquaintances  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  descend  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  balloon  was  brought  over  the  beach  (the  tide  being  out 
and  the  sand  hard,  smooth,  aud  admirably  adapted  for  a  descent,) 
and  the  grapnel  let  go,  which  took  Srm  hold  at  once.  The  inh»- 
tatants  of  the  island,  and  of  the  fort,  thronged  out,  of  course,  to 
see  the  balloon ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any 
one  could  be  made  to  credit  the  actual  voyage — tlie  crossing  of  tht 
Attanlic,  The  grapnel  caught  at  2,  F.  M.,  precisely ;  and  thus 
the  whole  voyage  was  completed  in  seventy-five  hours ;  or  rather 
less,  counting  from  shore  to  shore.  No  serious  accident  occurred. 
Ko  real  danger  was  at  any  time  apprehended.  The  balloon  wm 
exhausted  and  secured  without  trouble ;  and  when  the  MS.  from 
which  this  narrative  is  compiled  was  despatched  from  Charleston, 
the  party  were  still  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Their  farther  iotentjons 
were  not  ascertained  ;  but  we  can  safely  promise  our  readen  some 
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additional  information  eitler  on  Mondav  or  iu  the  course  of  tha 
neit  day,  at  farthest 

Thu  is  nnquesldonably  the  most  etnpeDdous,  the  moat  interest- 
ing, and  the  most  important  undertaking,  ever  accomplished  or 
even  attempted  by  man.     What  magnificent  events  may  ensue,  it 
would  be  useless  now  to  think  of  d<-t»?nnining. 

■        J 
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VON  KEMPELEN  AND  HIS  DISCOVES 


AiTTER  the  very  minute  and  elaborate  paper  by  Arago,  I 
nothing  of  the  summary  in  "  Sillimun'a  Journal,"  with  the  da- 
tailed  Btatenient  just  published  by  Lieutenant  Mnury,  it  will  not 
be  supposed,  of  course,  that  in  offering  a  few  hurried  remarks  in 
reference  to  Von  Kempelen's  discovery,  I  have  any  design  tb  look 
a  the  subject  in  a  identifir  point  of  view.  My  object  is  simply, 
ID  the  first  place,  to  sny  a  few  words  of  Von  Keinpelen  himself 
{irith  whom,  some  years  ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  8  slight  personal 
■cquaintfince,)  since  every  thing  which  concerns  him  must  neces- 
sarily, at  this  moment,  be  of  interest ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  look  in  a  genera!  way,  and  speculatively,  at  the  reaulu  of  the 
discoveiy. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  premise  the  cursory  observatioDi 
which  I  have  to  offer,  by  denying,  very  decidedly,  what  seems  to 
be  a  general  impression  (gleaned,  as  usual  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
from  the  newspapers,)  viz. :  that  this  discovery,  astounding  bb  it 
unquestionably  U,  is  anantieipated. 

By  reference  to  the  "  Diary  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,"  (Cottla 
xnd  Munroe,  London,  pp.  150,)  it  will  be  seen  at  pp.  G9  and  BS, 
that  this  illustrions  chemist  had  not  only  conceived  the  idea  now 
in  qneation,  but  had  actunlty  made  no  ii>eoimd<vahU  proffrtMt,  *9- 
ftritntnlally,  in  the  very  identical  aitalt/sit  now  so  triumphant^ 
bT«ught  to  an  issue  by  Von  Kempelen,  who  although  h«  mak« 
not  the  shghtest  allusion  to  it,  is,  without  doubt  (t  say  it  nnhw- 
tatingly,  and  can  prove  it,  if  required,)  indebted  to  the  "  Diary" 
for  at  l«ast  the  first  hint  of  his  own  undertaking.     Although  m 


little  technical,  I  cannot  refrMn  from  appending  two  passages  from 
the  "  EHary,"  with  one  of  Sir  Humphrey's  equations.  [Aa  wo 
have  not  the  algebraic  sic^ns  necessary,  and  as  the  "  Diniy"  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Athenseum  Library,  we  omit  here  a  sotall  portioD 
of  Mr.  Poe's  manuscript — Ed.] 

The  paragraph  from  the  "  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  which  is  now 
going  the  Tounife  of  the  press,  and  which  purports  to  claim  the 
invention  for  a  Mr.  Kissam,  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  appears  to  me, 
I  confess,  a  little  apocryphal,  for  several  reasons  ;  although  there 
is  nothing  either  impossible  or  very  improbable  in  the  statement 
made.  I  need  not  go  into  detaik.  My  opinion  of  the  piuagraph 
is  founded  principally  upon  its  manner.  It  does  not  look  true. 
Persons  who  are  narrating  faela,  are  seldom  so  particular  as 
Mr.  Eissam  seems  to  bo,  about  day  and  date  and  precise  loca- 
tion. Besides,  if  Mr.  Kissam  actually  did  come  upon  the  discovery 
he  Bays  he  did,  at  the  period  designated — Dearly  eight  years  ago 
— how  happens  it  that  lie  took  no  steps,  on  Ike  inslartl,  to  reap  the 
immenae  benefits  which  the  merest  humpkin  must  have  known 
would  have  resulted  to  him  individually,  if  not  to  the  world  at 
large,  from  the  discovery !  It  seems  to  mo  quite  incredible  that 
any  man,  of  common  understanding,  could  have  discovered  what 
Mr.  Kissam  says  he  did,  and  yet  have  subsequently  acted  so  like  a 
baby — so  Uke  an  owl — as  Mr.  Kissam  admiU  that  he  did.  By- 
the-way,  who  u  Mr.  Kissam  ?  and  is  not  the  whole  paragraph  in 
the  "Courier  and  Enqoirer"  a  fabrication  got  np  to  "make  a 
talki"  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  an  nmaringly  moon- 
hoa»-y  air.  Very  little  dependence  is  to  bf'  placed  upon  it,  in  my 
humble  opinion ;  and  if  I  were  not  well  aware,  from  experience, 
Jiow  very  easily  men  of  science  are  myatified,  on  points  out  of 
their  usual  range  of  inquiry,  I  should  be  profoundly  astonished  al 
finding  so  eminent  a  chemist  as  Professor  Draper,  discussing  Mr. 
Kissam's  (or  is  it  Mr.  Quimem's!)  pretensions  to  this  discovery,  in 
so  seriouB  a  tone. 

But  to  return  to  the  "  Diary"  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Th:^ 
pamphlet  was  not  designed  for  the  public  eye,  even  upon  the  de 
cease  of  the  writer,  as  any  person  at  all  conversant  with  author- 
ship may  satisfy  himself  at  once  by  the  slightest  inspection  of 
Ibe  style.     At  page  13,  for  eiample,  near  the  middl«,  ^ft  iQad.,m 
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reference  to  his  researches  about  the  protoxide  of  azote :  "  In  Ian 
than  hslf  a  minute  the  respiration  being  continued,  dlmmished 
gradually  and  were  succeeded  by  anal<^iis  to  gentle  presaure  ca 
bU  the  muscles."  That  the  rapiralimt  was  not  "  djminialied,"  is 
not  only  dear  by  the  subsequent  context,  hut  by  the  use  of  the 
plural,  "  were."  The  sentence,  no  donht,  was  thus  intended :  "  In 
less  than  half  a  minutJ!,  the  respiration  [being  continued,  these 
feelings]  diminished  gradually,  and  were  suoeeeded  by  [a  sensation] 
analogous  to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles."  A  hundred 
eimilor  instances  go  to  show  that  the  MS,  so  inconsiderately  pub- 
lished, was  merely  a  rough  nott-book,  meant  only  for  the  writer's 
own  eye ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  pamjihlet  will  coni-ince  almost 
any  thinking  person  of  the  truth  of  my  suggestion.  The  fact  is, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  com- 
mil  himsd/  on  scientific  topics.  Hoi  only  had  he  a  more  than 
ordinary  dislike  to  quackery,  but  he  was  morbidly  afraid  of  apptar- 
in^  empirical;  so  that,  ho  waver  fully  ho  might  have  been  connnoed 
that  be  was  on  the  right  track  in  the  matter  now  in  question,  he 
would  never  have  spoken  out,  until  he  had  every  thing  ready  for 
the  most  practical  demonBtration.  I  verity  believe  that  his  Ust 
moments  would  have  been  rendered  wretched,  could  he  have  sns 
pected  that  his  wishes  in  regard  to  burning  this  "  Diary"  (fiill  of 
crude  speculations]  would  have  been  unattended  to ;  as,  it  seema, 
they  were.  I  say  "  his  wishes,"  for  that  he  meant  to  include  this 
note-book  among  the  miscellaneous  papers  directed  "  to  be  burnt," 
I  think  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  "Whether  it  escaped 
the  flames  by  good  fortune  or  by  bad,  jet  remains  to  be  seen. 
That  the  passages  quoted  above,  with  the  other  similar  on«s 
referred  to,  gave  Von  Kempelen  the  hint,  I  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  question  ;  hut  I  repeat,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  momentous  discovery  itself  (inomfntout  under  any  drcum- 
stances,)  will  be  of  service  or  disservice  to  mankind  at  large. 
That  Von  Kempelen  and  his  immediate  friends  will  reap  a  rich 
harvest,  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt  for  a  moment.  Th&j  will 
scarcely  be  so  weak  as  not  to  "  realize,"  in  time,  by  large  purchases 
of  houses  and  land,  ivitli  other  properly  of  intrinsic  value. 

In  the  brief  account  of  Vud  Kempelen  which  appeared  in  tiw 
"Home  Journal,"  and  has  since  been  extensively  copied,  serm] 
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misapprebeasIoBS  of  tbe  German  origpoiil  seem  to  have  beeu  made 
by  tie  tnmalator,  who  profe=3es  to  have  takeo  the  passage  from  a 
iftte  number  of  tbo  Presbnrg  " Schnellpost"  "  VUle"  Las  evi- 
uently  beca  miijcoDc^ived  (as  it  often  is,)  and  what  the  translator 
renders  by  "  Borrows,"  is  probably  "  litden,"  which,  in  its  true  ver- 
sion, "snfferingB,"  would  give  a  totally  different  complexion  to 
the  whole  accoont;  but,  of  course,  much  of  this  ia  merely  guess, 
on  my  part. 

Von  Kempelen,  however,  is  by  no  means  "  a  misanthrope,"  in 
appearance,  at  least,  whatever  he  may  be  in  fact.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  was  casual  altogether ;  and  I  am  scarcely  warranted 
in  saying  that  I  know  him  ftt  all ;  but  to  have  seen  and  conversed 
with  a  man  of  so  prod'tgioni  a  notoriety  as  he  has  attained,  or 
will  attain  in  a  few  days,  is  not  a  small  matter,  us  times  go. 

"  The  Literary  World  "  speaks  of  him,  confidently,  as  a  native 
of  Preaburg  (misled,  perhaps,  by  tho  account  in  the  "  Home  Jour- 
nal,") but  1  am  pleased  in  being  able  to  state  positively,  since  T 
have  it  from  his  own  lips,  thnt  he  was  bom  in  Utica,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  although  both  his  parents,  I  believe,  are  of  Pres- 
burg  descent.  Thefamily  is  connected,  in  some  way,  with  Maebse., 
of  Automaton-chess-player  memory.  [If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  chess-player  was  either  Kempo 
len.  Von  Kempelen,  or  something  like  it. — En.]  In  person,  he  ia 
short  and  stout,  with  large,  fat,  blue  eyes,  sandy  hair  and  whis- 
kers, a  wide  but  pleasing  mouth,  fine  teeth,  and  I  think  a  Roman 
noee.  There  is  some  defect  in  one  of  liis  feet.  His  address  is 
frank,  and  his  whole  manner  noticeable  for  bonhoinmie.  Alto- 
gether, he  looks,  speaks  and  acts  as  little  like  "  a  misanthrope  "  as 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  We  were  fellow-sojoumers  for  a  week, 
about  six  years  ago,  at  Earl's  Hotol,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island ; 
sad  I  presume  that  I  conversed  with  him,  at  various  times,  for 
some  three  or  four  hours  altogether.  His  principal  topics  were 
thofte  of  the  day ;  and  nothing  that  fell  from  him  led  me  to  sus- 
pect his  scientific  attainments.  He  left  the  hotel  before  me, 
intending  to  go  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Bremen ;  it  was  in 
the  latter  city  that  his  great  discovery  was  first  made  publi 
rather,  it  was  there  that  he  was  first  suspected  of  having  made  it 
Ihis  ia  about  all  that  f  personally  know  of  the  now  immwrta!.^' 
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KeropeleQ ;  but  I  hstve  thought  that  even  these  few  details  would 
have  interest  for  the  public. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  most  of  the  marvellous  nimon 
afloat  about  thia  affair,  are  pure  inventions,  enti^d  U>  about  as 
much  credit  as  the  etoiy  of  Aladdin's  lamp ;  and  yet,  in  a  case  of 
thia  kind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  discoveries  in  California,  it  is  clear 
that  the  truth  may  be  stranger  than  fiction.  The  following-  anec- 
dote, at  least,  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  we  may  receive  it  im- 
plicitly. 

Von  Kempelen  had  never  been  even  tolerably  well  off  during 
his  residence  at  Bremen ;  and  often,  it  was  well  known,  he  had  been 
put  to  extreme  shifts,  in  order  to  raise  trilling  sums.  When  the 
great  excitement  occurred  about  the  forgery  on  the  house  of  Gnls- 
mudi  &  Co.,  suHpicion  was  directed  towards  Von  Kempelen,  on 
account  of  his  having  purchased  a  considerable  property  in  Gas- 
peritch  Lane,  and  his  refusing,  trhen  questioned,  to  exphun  bow 
he  became  possemed  of  the  purchase  money.  He  was  at  length 
arrested,  but  nothing  decisive  appearing  against  him,  was  in  the 
end  set  at  bberty.  The  police,  however,  kept  a  strict  watch  upon 
his  movements,  and  thus  discovered  that  he  left  home  frequently, 
taking  always  the  same  road,  and  invariably  giving  his  watchers 
the  slip  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  labyrinth  of  narrow  and 
crooked  passages  known  by  the  flash-name  of  the  "  DondergaL" 
Finally,  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  they  traced  him  to  a  garret 
in  an  old  house  of  seven  stories,  in  an  alley  called  Hutplatz ;  and, 
coming  upon  him  suddenly,  found  him,  as  they  imagined,  in  the 
midst  of  his  counterfeiting  operations.  His  agitation  is  refire- 
sented  as  so  excessive  that  the  officers  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  his  guilt.  AAer  hand-cufling  hiro,  they  searched  his  room,  or 
rather  ri>oms  ;  for  it  appears  he  occupied  all  the  mamarde. 

Opening  into  the  garret  where  they  caught  him,  was  a  cloMt, 
ten  feet  by  eight,  fitted  up  with  some  chemical  apparatue,  of  which 
the  object  has  not  yst  been  ssoertained.  In  one  corner  of  the 
closet  was  a  very  small  furnace,  with  a  glowing  fire  in  it,  and  on 
the  Sk  a  kind  of  duplicate  crucible — two  crucibles  connected  ly 
n  tube.  One  of  these  crucibles  was  nearly  full  of  lead  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  but  not  reaching  up  to  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  which 
oloee  l«  the  brim.     The  other  crucible %ad  some  liquid  in  it, 
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which,  BB  the  officers  entcfed,  seemed  to  be  fiiriously  dissipating 
in  vajKir.  They  rehvt«  that,  on  finding  himself  taken,  Von  Kern- 
pelen  seized  the  crucibles  with  holh  hands  (which  wero  encased  in 
gloves  that  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  aabestjc),  and  threw  the 
contents  on  the  tiled  floor.  It  was  now  that  they  hand-cuffed 
him ;  and,  before  proceeding  to  ransack  the  premises,  they  searched 
his  pereon,  but  nothing  unusual  was  found  about  him,  excepting 
a  paper  parcel,  in  his  coat  pocket,  containing  what  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  a  miiture  of  antimony  and  some  vnknovn  sub- 
ttancf,  in  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal  proportianjs.  All  attempts 
At  analyzing  the  unknown  substance  have,  bo  far,  failed,  but  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  analyzed,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Passing  out  of  the  cloaet  with  their  prisoner,  the  officera  wen. 
through  a  sort  of  ante-chamber,  in  which  nothing  material  was 
found,  to  the  chemist's  sleeping-room.  They  here  nrnimaged 
some  drawers  and  boxes,  but  discovered  only  a  few  papers,  of  no 
importance,  and  some  good  coin,  silver  and  gold.  At  length,  look- 
ing under  the  bed,  they  saw  a  large,  eotnmon  hair  truni,  without 
Kingtt,  ha»p,  or  Ir/ck,  and  with  the  top  lying  carelessly  acros)  the 
bottom  portion.  Upon  attempting  to  draw  this  trunk  out  from 
under  the  bed,  they  found  that,  with  tiieir  united  strength  (there 
were  three  of  them,  all  powerful  men),  they  "  could  not  stir  it  one 
inch."  Much  astonished  at  this,  one  of  them  crawled  under  the 
bed,  and  looking  into  the  trunk,  said : 

"  No  wonder  we  couldn't  mofe  it — why,  it's  foil  to  the  brim  of 
old  bits  of  brass !" 

Potting  his  feet,  now,  agunst  the  wall,  so  as  to  get  a  good  pur- 
chase, and  pushing  with  all  his  force,  while  his  companions  pulled 
with  all  theirs,  the  trunk,  with  much  dif&culty,  was  shd  out  from 
under  the  bed,  and  its  contents  examined.  The  supposed  brass 
with  which  it  was  filled  was  all  in  small,  smooth  pieces,  varjring 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dollar ;  but  the  pieces  wer« 
irregular  in  shape,  although  all  more  or  lees  Qal — looking,  upon 
the  whole,  "  very  much  as  lead  looks  when  thrown  upon  the  ground 
m  a  molten  state,  and  there  suffered  to  grow  cool."  Now,  not 
one  of  these  officers  for  a  moment  suspected  this  metal  to  be  any 
thing  but  brass.  The  idea  of  its  being  gold  nerer  entered  their 
to«ins,  of  course ;  hoW*eoi»W  such  a  wild  fancy  have  entewA  \\.\ 


And  tlieir  astonisbmeDt  may  be  well  conceived,  when  next  dayJI 
became  knowi^  ail  over  Bremen,  that  the  "  lot  of  brass"  which  thg 
had  carted  so  contemptuously  to  the  police  oE&ce,  witliout  putting 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  pocketing  the  emalleet  scrap,  was  nol 
only  gold — real  gold—  )ut  gold  far  finer  than  any  employed  i» 
coinage — gold,  in  fact,  absolutely  pure,  virgin,  without  the  sl^t- 
est  appreciable  alloy ! 

I  need  not  go  over  the  details  of  Von  Eempelen's  confession  (w 
far  as  it  went)  and  release,  for  these  are  famihar  to  the  public. 
That  be  has  actually  realized,  ia  spirit  fuxd  in  effect,  if  not  to  the 
letter,  the  old  chimera  of  the  philosopher's  atouc,  no  sane  person 
is  at  hberty  to  doubt.  Tlie  opinions  of  Arago  ore,  of  coarse,  enti- 
tled to  the  greatest  consideration ;  but  be  ia  by  no  means  in&llible ; 
and  what  he  says  of  biimulk,  iu  his  report  to  the  academy,  must 
be  taken  cam  grano  satis.  The  simple  truth  b,  that  up  to  this 
period,  all  analysis  has  failed ;  and  until  Von  Eempelen  chooees 
to  let  us  have  the  key  to  his  own  pubUshed  enigma,  it  ia  more  llian 
probable  that  the  matter  will  remain,  for  years,  i»  slala  quo.  All 
that  yet  can  fairly  bo  siud  to  be  known,  is,  tliat  "pttre  gold  can  U 
made  at  will,  and  very  readily,  from  lead,  in  connection  with  ctr- 
lain  other  labslanrts,  in  kind  and  in,  proportions,  vnknoinn." 

Speculation,  of  course,  is  busy  as  t«  the  immediate  and  altimate 
resultA  of  this  discovery — a  discovery  which  few  thinking  penons 
will  hesitate  in  referring  to  an  increased  interest  in  the  matter  of 
gold  generally,  by  the  late  developments  iu  California ;  and  this 
reflection  brings  us  inevitably  to  another — the  exceeding  inoppor- 
tvneness  of  Von  Ecmpelen's  analysis.  If  many  were  prevented 
from  adventuring  to  California,  by  the  mere  apprehenuon  that 
gold  would  so  materially  diminish  in  value,  on  account  of  ita  plen- 
tifulness  in  the  mines  there,  aa  to  render  the  speculation  of  gMng 
so  far  in  search  of  it  a  doubtful  one — what  impression  will  be 
wrought  now,  upon  the  minds  of  those  about  to  emigrat«,  and 
especially  upon  the  mindt  of  those  actually  in  the  mineral  re^n, 
by  the  announcement  of  this  astounding  discovery  of  Von  Kemp»- 
len !  a  discovery  which  declares,  in  so  many  words,  that  beyond 
its  intrinsic  worth  for  manufacturing  purposes,  (whatever  that 
worth  may  be),  gold  now  is,  or  at  leitst  soon  will  be  (for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  Von  Kempelcn  can  lon/fKtinti  his  secret)  of 
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greater  value  than  lead,  and  of  far  inturior  value  to  silver.  It  is 
indeed,  eioe^dingly  difficult  to  speculate  prospectively  upon  the 
(»iisequenc«a  of  the  discoveiy ;  but  one  thing  may  be  positively 
mmntained — that  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  six  months 
ago,  would  have  had  material  influence  in  regard  to  the  aettlo- 
ment  of  California. 

In  Europe,  as  yet,  the  most  noticeable  results  have  been  a  rise 
of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  price  of  lead,  and  nearly  twenty- 
fire  per  cent,  in  that  of  silver. 
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Whatbveb  doubt  may  still  envelop  the  rationale  of  mesmerism, 
its  startling /acte  are  now  almost  iiniveraally  admitted.  Of  these 
latter,  those  who  doubt,  are  your  mere  doubters  by  profeasioo — 
an  unprofitable  and  disreputable  tribe,  There  can  be  no  more 
absolute  waste  of  time  than  the  attempt  to  prove,  at  the  presejit 
day,  that  man,  by  mere  exercise  of  will,  can  so  impress  his  fel- 
.mv,  as  10  cast  liim  into  an  abnormal  condition,  of  which  the 
phenomeoa  resemble  very  closely  those  of  death,  or  at  least  re- 
semble iheni  more  nearly  than  tliey  do  the  phenomena  of  any 
other  normal  condition  within  our  cogmzauee;  that,  while  in  thii 
state,  the  persou  so  impressed  employs  only  with  efibrt,  and  thea 
feebly,  the  external  organs  of  senacj  yet  perceives,  with  keenly 
refined  perception,  and  through  channels  supposed  unknown,  mat- 
ters beyond  the  scope  of  the  physical  organs ;  tliat,  moreover, 
his  intellectual  faculties  are  wonderfully  exalted  and  invigorated; 
that  his  sympalliies  with  tlie  person  so  impressing  him  are  pro- 
found ;  and,  finally,  lliat  his  susceptibility  to  the  iropreasioti  in- 
creases with  its  frequency,  while,  in  the  same  proportion,  ihe  pe- 
culiar phenomena  elicited  are  more  extended  and  more  pronounced. 
^*'~~l  say  that  these — wliicb  are  the  laws  of  mesmerism  in  its  gen- 
eral features — it  would  be  supererogation  toderaonstrate;  nor  shall 
I  indict  upon  my  readers  so  needless  a  demonstration  to-day.  My 
purpose  at  present  is  a  very  ditTerent  one  indeed.  1  am  impelled, 
even  in  the  leelii  of  a  world  of  prejudice,  to  detail  without  ooni. 
mcnt  the  very  remarkable  substance  of  a  colloquy,  occurring  be- 
tween a  sleep-waker  and  myself. 

1  had  been  long  in  tite  habit  of  mesmerizing  the  penoD  D 
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question,  (Mr.  Vankirk,)  and  the  usual  acute  susceptibility  and 
eYalmtion  of  the  mesmeric  perception  had  supervened.  For  many 
itionihs  he  had  been  laboring  under  confirmed  phthisis,  the  more 
distressing  effects  of  which  had  been  relieved  by  my  manipula- 
tions ;  and  on  the  eight  of  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  instant,  I 
was  summoned  to  his  bedside. 

The  invalid  was  sufTering  with  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  breathed  with  great  difficulty,  having  all  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  asthma.  In  spasms  such  as  these  he  had  usually 
found  relief  from  the  application  of  mustard  to  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, but  to-night  this  bad  been  attempted  in  vain. 

As  I  entered  his  room  he  greeted  me  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and 
although  evidently  in  much  bodily  paiu,  appeared  to  be,  mentally, 
quite  at  ease. 

"  1  sent  for  you  to-nighl,"  he  said,  "  not  so  much  to  administer 
lo  my  bodily  ailment,  as  to  satisfy  me  concerning  certain  psychal 
impressions  which,  of  late,  have  occasioned  me  much  anxiety 
and  surprise.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  sceptical  1  have  hitherto 
been  on  tlie  topic  of  the  soul's  immortality.  I  cannot  deny  that 
there  has  always  existed,  as  if  io  that  very  soul  which  1  have 
been  denying,  a  vogue  half-sentiment  of  its  own  existence.  But 
this  half-sentiment  at  no  time  amounted  to  conviction.  With  it 
my  reason  had  nothing  to  do.  Ail  attempts  at  logical  inquiry  re- 
sulted, indeed,  Id  leaving  me  more  sceptical  than  before.  1  had 
been  advised  to  study  Cousin.  I  studied  him  in  bis  own  works 
as  well  as  in  those  of  his  European  and  American  echoes.  The 
'  Charles  Elwood'  of  Mr.  Brownson,  for  example,  was  placed  in 
my  bands.  1  read  it  with  profound  attention.  Throughout  I 
found  it  logical,  but  the  portions  which  were  not  merely  logical 
ware  unhappily  the  initial  arguments  of  the  disbelieving  hero  of 
the  book,  in  his  summing  up  it  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the 
reasoner  had  not  even  succeeded  in  convincing  himself.  His  end 
had  plainly  forgotten  his  beginning,  like  the  government  of  Trin- 
culo.  Ill  short,  I  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  if  man  is  to  be 
intellectually  convinced  of  his  own  immortality,  he  wdl  never  be 
so  convinced  by  the  mere  abstractions  which  have  been  so  long 
the  fashion  of  the  moralists  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Gor- 
niaoy.  Abstractions  may  amuse  and  exercise,  but  take  no  hold 
Toi.  1.— B. 
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on  the  mind.  Here  upon  eanh,  al  leasl,  philosophy,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  always  in  vaia  call  upon  us  la  look  iipoD  qualities  u 
things.     The  will  may  assent — the  soul — ilio  intellect,  ne'er. 

"  I  repeat,  then,  that !  only  half  felt,  and  never  intelleetually 
believed.  But  lattorly  there  has  been  a  certain  deepening  of  the 
feeling,  until  it  has  come  so  nearly  to  resemble  the  acquiescence 
of  reason,  thai  I  find  it  ditficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 
1  am  enabled,  too,  plainly  to  trace  this  efTect  to  the  mesmeric  in- 
fluence. 1  cannot  better  explain  my  meaning  than  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  me.smeric  exaitaiion  enables  me  to  perceive  a 
train  of  ratiocination  which,  in  my  abnormal  existence,  convinces, 
but  which,  in  full  accordance  with  the  mesmeric  phenomena, 
does  not  extend,  except  through  its  effect,  into  my  normal  condition- 
In  sleep- waking,  (he  reasoning  and  its  conclusion — the  cause  and 
its  effect — are  present  together.  In  my  natural  state,  the  cause 
vanishing,  the  effect  only,  and  perhaps  only  partially,  remains. 

"  These  considerations  have  led  me  to  think  that  some  good  re- 
sults might  ensue  from  a  series  of  Well-directed  questions  pro- 
pounded to  me  while  mesmerized.  You  have  often  observed  ttie 
profound  self-cognimnce  evinced  by  the  sleep-waker — the  exten- 
sive knowledge  lie  displays  upon  all  points  relating  to  the  mes- 
meric condition  itself;  and  from  this  self-cognizance  may  be  de- 
duced hints  for  the  proper  conduct  of  a  catechism." 

I  consented  of  course  to  make  this  experiment.  A  few  pasK^ 
threw  Mr.  Vankirk  into  the  mesmeric  sleep.  Ilia  breathing  be- 
came immediately  more  easy,  and  he  seemed  to  suffer  no  physio&l 
uneasiness.  The  following  conversation  then  ensued  ; — V.  in  the 
dialogue  representing  the  patient,  and  P.  myself. 

P.  Are  you  asleep  T 

V.  Yes— no  ;  I  would  rather  sleep  more  soundly. 

P.  [After  a  few  more-  pataea.]     Do  you  sleep  now  7 

V.  Yes. 

p.  How  do  you  tliink  your  present  illness  will  result  1 

y.  [After  a  long  kfsUalion  and  speaking  at  if  tititk  effort,']    I 

P.  Does  the  idea  of  death  afflict  you  ? 

V.  [  Very  quickly.}     No— no ! 

P.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  prospect  ? 


F.  If  I  were  awako  I  should  like  to  die,  but  now  it  ia  no  mat- 
ter.    The  mesnucric  condilion  is  so  near  death  as  to  conteat  me. 

P.  I  wish  you  would  esplaiii  yourself,  Mr.  Vankirk. 

F,  I  am  willing  lo  do  so,  but  it  requires  more  effort  than  I  feel 
■ble  to  make.     You  do  not  question  me  properly. 

P.  What  then  shall  I  ask  ? 

V.  You  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

P.  The  beginning  !  but  where  is  the  liegianing  ? 

F.  You  know  that  the  beginning  is  God.  [Thit  loas  said  in  a 
htc,  fiuctuating  Ume,  and  urith  every  sign  of  the  most  profound 
veneration.'] 

P.  What  then  is  God  1 

V.  [Hesilaiing for  many  minute*.]     I  cannot  tell. 

P.  Is  not  God  spirit  ! 

F.  While  I  was  awake  1  knew  what  you  meant  by  "spirit," 
but  now  it  seems  only  a  word — such  for  instance  as  truth,  beauty 
— a  quality,  I  mean. 

P.  Is  not  God  immaterial  1 

V.  There  is  no  immateriality — it  ia  a  mere  word.  That  which 
js  not  matter,  is  not  at  all — unless  qualities  are  things. 

P.   Is  God,  then,  material  ? 

V.  No.     [This  reply  ttarlkd  me  very  mueA.] 

F.  What  then  is  he  t 

V.  [After  a  long  pause,  and  muiteiingty.^  I  see — but  it  ia  « 
thing  diliicuit  to  tell.  [Another  long  pause.]  He  is  not  spirit, 
for  he  exists.  Nor  m  he  matter,  as  you  understand  it.  But  there 
are  gradaiiims  of  matier  of  which  man  knows  nothing;  the  grosser 
impeiiing  tlie  finer,  the  finer  pervading  the  grosser.  The  atmos- 
phere, for  example,  impels  the  electric  principle,  while  the  elec- 
tnc  principle  permeates  iho  atmosphere.  These  grttdaliona  of 
matter  increase  in  rarity  or  fineness,  until  we  arrive  at  a  matter 
impartickd — without  particles — indivisible — one  ;  aiid  here  the 
law  of  impulsion  and  permeation  is  modified.  The  ultimate,  or 
unparticled  matter,  not  only  permeates  all  things  bit  impels  all 
things— and  thus  is  all  things  within  itself.  This  matter  is  Glod, 
What  men  attempt  o  embody  in  the  word  "  thought,"  is  this  mat- 
ter in  motion. 

P.  The  metaphysiciana  mftintain  that  all  action  is  reduotUe 
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to  motion  and  thmking,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  origin  of  the 
former. 

V.  Yes  ;  and  1  now  sec  the  confusion  of  idea.  Motion  is  the 
kction  of  mind — not  of  tianking.  The  unparticled  matter,  or  God, 
iu  quiescence,  is  (as  nearly  as  wc  can  conceive  it}  what  men  call 
mind.  And  the  power  of  self-movement  (equivalent  in  effect  to 
human  volition)  is,  in  the  unparticled  matter,  the  result  of  its 
unity  and  omni prevalence  ;  how  I  know  not,  and  now  clearly  see 
that  I  shall  never  know.  But  the  unparticled  matter,  set  in  mo- 
tion fay  a  law,  or  quality,  existing  within  itself,  is  tliinking. 

P.  Can  you  give  me  no  more  precise  idea  of  wliat  you  term 
the  UQpanieled  matter  7 

V.  The  matters  of  wtiich  man  is  cognizant,  escape  the  senses 
in  gradation.  We  have,  for  example,  a  metal,  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  drop  of  water,  the  atmosphere,  a  gas,  caloric,  electricity,  the  Iu- 
minifexoua  ether.  Now  we  call  all- these  things  matter,  and  em- 
brace all  matter  in  one  general  definition  ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
there  can  be  no  two  ideas  more  essentially  distinct  than  that 
which  wc  attach  to  a  metal,  and  that  which  we  attach  to  the  lu- 
miniferous  ether.  When  we  reach  iho  latter,  we  feel  an  almost 
irresistible  inclination  to  class  it  with  spirit,  or  with  nihility.  The 
only  consideration  which  restrains  us  is  our  conception  of  its 
atomic  constiiulion ;  and  here,  even,  we  have  to  seek  aid  from 
our  notion  of  an  atom,  as  something  possessing  in  inlinite  minute- 
ness, solidity,  palpability,  weight.  Destroy  the  idea  of  the  atomic 
constitution  and  we  should  no  longer  be  able  to  regard  the  ether 
as  an  enlitj',  or  at  least  as  matter.  For  want  of  a  better  wonJ 
we  might  term  it  spirit.  Take,  now,  a  step  tieyond  the  luminifer- 
ous  ether — conceive  a  matter  as  much  more  rare  than  the  ether, 
as  this  ether  is  more  rare  than  the  metal,  and  we  arrive  at  once 
(in  spile  of  all  the  school  dogmas)  at  a  unique  mass— an  unparti- 
cled matter.  For  although  we  may  admit  infinite  littleness  in  the 
tttoma  themselves,  the  infinitude  of  littleness  in  the  spaces  between 
them  is  an  absurdity.  There  will  be  a  point — there  will  be  B  de- 
gree of  rarity,  at  which,  if  ttie  atoms  are  sufficieDtly  numerous, 
the  interspaces  must  vanish,  and  the  mass  absolutely  ooale«ce> 
But  the  consideration  of  the  atomic  constiiulion  being  now  taken 
■way,  the  nature  of  the  mass  inevitably  glides  into  what  we  o 


ceive  nf  spirit.  It  is  clear,  huwevcr,  that  it  ia  as  fully  matter  as 
before  The  trutli  is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  spirit,  since  il 
is  impcssible  to  imagine  what  is  not.  When  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  formed  ita  conception,  we  have  merely  deceived  our 
understanding  by  ihe  consideration  of  infinitely  rarified  matter. 

P.  There  seems  to  me  an  inBurmouniable  objection  to  the  ides 
uf  absolute  coalescence  ; — and  that  is  the  very  slight  resistance 
experienced  by  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions  through 
space — a  resistance  now  Bscertained,  it  is  true,  to  exist  in  s<ime 
degree,  hut  which  is,  nevertheless,  so  slight  as  to  have  been  quite 
overlooked  by  the  sagacity  even  of  Newion.  We  know  that  the 
resistance  of  bodies  is,  chiedy,  in  proportion  to  their  density- 
Absolute  coalescence  is  absolute  density.  Where  there  are  no 
interspaces,  there  can  be  no  yielding.  An  ether,  absolutely 
dense,  would  put  an  infinitely  more  effectual  stop  to  the  progress 
of  a  star  than  would  an  ether  of  adamant  or  of  iron. 

V.  Your  objection  is  answered  with  an  ease  which  is  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  its  apparent  unanswerabjlity. — As  regards  the  prog- 
ress of  the  star,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether  the  star  passes 
tbrough  the  ether  or  Ihe  ether  through  it.  There  is  no  astro- 
nomical error  more  unaccountable  than  that  which  reconciles  the 
known  retardation  of  the  comets  with  the  idea  of  tlieir  passage 
through  an  ether :  for,  however  rare  this  ether  be  supposed,  it 
would  put  a  stop  lo  all  sidereal  revolution  in  a  very  far  briefer 
period  than  has  been  admitted  by  those  astronomers  who  have  en- 
deavored to  slur  over  a  point  which  they  found  it  impossible  to 
comprehend.  The  retardation  actually  e.xperienced  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  about  that  which  might  be  expected  from  Hie  friction 
of  the  ether  in  the  instantaneous  passage  through  the  orb.  In 
the  one  case,  the  retarding  force  is  momentary  and  complete 
within  ilseif — in  the  other  it  is  endlessly  accumulative. 

P.  But  in  all  tliis — in  tliis  identification  of  mere  matter  w-ith 
God — is  there  nothing  of  irreverence  7  [/  teas  forced  lo  repeal 
tMs  queilion  before  tJie  ihep-teakeT  fully  comprehended  my  mean- 
ing.^ 

V.  Can  you  say  vthy  matter  should  be  less  reverenced  than 
mind  ?  But  you  forget  that  the  matter  of  which  I  speak  is,  in 
all  respcets,  the  very  "  mind"  or  "  spirit"  of  tlie  schools,  so  far  oa 
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regards  its  high  capacities,  and  is,  moreover,  the  "  matter"  of  tbeae 
BChools  at  the  same  time.  God,  n'ith  all  the  powers  attributed  to 
i^iiril,  is  but  the  perfection  of  maiter. 

P.  You  assert,  then,  that  the  unparlicled  maiter,  io  motion,  if 
thought  ? 

V.  In  general,  tliia  motion  is  the  universal  tliought  of  the  uni- 
versal mind.  This  thought  creates.  All  created  things  are 
but  the  thoughts  of  God. 

P.  You  say,  "  in  general." 

F.  Yes.  The  universal  mind  is  God,  For  new  individual. 
Wee,  matter  is  necessary. 

P.  Bui  you  now  apeak  of  "  mind"  and  "  matter"  as  do  Iho 
metaphysicians. 

V.  Yes — to  avoid  confusion.  When  1  say  "  mind,"  I  mean  the 
unparlicled  or  ultimate  maiter ;  by  "  matter,"  I  intend  all  else. 

P.  You  were  saying  that  "  for  new  individualities  matter  ia 
necessary," 

V.  Yes ;  for  mind,  existing  un  in  corporate,  is  merely  God. 
To  create  individual,  thinking  beings,  ii  was  necessary  to  incar. 
natc  portions  of  the  divine  mind.  Thus  man  b  individualized. 
Divested  of  corporate  investiture,  he  were  (5od.  Now,  ihe  par- 
ticular motion  of  the  incarnated  portions  of  the  unparticled  mat- 
ter is  the  thought  of  man  ;  as  the  motion  of  the  whole  is  that  of 
God. 

P.  You  say  that  divested  of  the  body  man  will  be  God  ? 

V.  {^Afier  much  hedtation.']  I  could  not  have  said  thb;  it  is 
an  absurdity. 

P.  [Referring  to  my  noles.^  You  did  say  that  "  divested  of 
corporate  investiture  man  were  God." 

V.  And  this  is  true.  Man  thus  divested  mould  be  God — would 
be  un  individualized.  But  he  can  never  be  thus  divested — M 
least  never  wiH  be — else  we  must  imagine  an  action  of  God  re- 
turning upon  itself — a  purposeless  and  futile  action.  Man  a  t, 
creature.  Creatures  are  thoughts  of  God.  It  is  the  nature  of 
thought  to  be  irrevocable. 

P.  1  do  not  comprehend.  You  say  that  man  will  never  put 
off  the  body  ? 

V.  I  say  that  he  will  never  be  bodiless. 
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P.  Esplain. 

Y.  There  are  two  bodies — the  rudiniental  and  the  complete ; 
fx)r responding  wilh  the  two  cooditiona  of  the  worm  and  the  butler, 
fly.  What  we  call  "  death, "  is  but  the  painful  melamorphosia. 
Our  present  incarnation  is  progressive,  preparatory,  temporary. 
Our  future  is  perfected,  ultimate,  immortal.  The  ultimate  life  ia 
the  full  design. 

P.  But  of  the  worm's  metamorphosis  we  are  palpably  cog- 
nizant. 

y.  We,  certainly — but  not  the  worm.  The  matter  of  which 
our  rudimental  body  is  composed,  is  within  the  ken  of  the  organs 
of  that  body  ;  or,  more  distinctly,  our  rudimental  organs  are 
adapted  to  the  matter  of  which  ia  formed  the  rudimeolal  body; 
but  not  to  that  of  which  the  ultimate  is  composed.  The  ultimata 
body  thus  escapes  our  rudimental  senses,  and  we  perceive  only 
the  shell  which  falls,  in  decaying,  from  the  inner  form ;  not  that 
inner  form  itself;  but  this  inner  form,  as  well  as  the  shell,  is  ap- 
preciable by  those  who  have  already  acquired  the  ultimate  life. 

P.  You  have  often  said  that  the  mesmeric  state  very  nearly 
resembles  death.     How  is  Ibis  ? 

V.  When  I  say  that  it  resembles  death,  I  mean  tliat  it  resem- 
bles the  ultimate  life ;  for  when  I  am  entranced  the  senses  of  my 
rudimental  life  are  in  abeyance,  and  I  perceive  externa!  things 
directly,  without  organs,  through  a  medium  which  I  shall  employ 
in  the  ultimate,  unorganized  life. 

P.  Unorganized  1 

Y.  Yes ;  organs  are  conlrivanoes  by  which  the  individual  is 
brought  into  sensible  relation  with  particular  classes  and  forms  of 
■natter,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  classes  and  forms.  The  organs 
of  man  are  adapted  lo  his  rudimental  condition,  and  to  that  only ; 
his  ultimate  condition,  being  unorganized,  is  of  unlimited  com- 
prehension in  all  points  but  one — the  nature  of  the  volition  of  God 
— that  is  to  say,  the  motion  of  the  unparticled  matter.  You  will 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  ultimate  body  by  conceiving  it  to  be 
entire  brain.  This  it  is  not  ;  but  a  conception  of  this  nature  will 
bring  you  near  a  comprehension  of  what  it  is.  A  luminous  body 
imparts  vibration  to  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  vibrations  gen- 
e  similar  ones  within  the  Tetina ;  these  again  conununicKla 
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similar  oaea  lo  the  optic  nerve.  The  nerve  conveys  similar  ones 
to  the  brain ;  the  brain,  also,  sioiilar  ones  to  the  unpanicled  niat- 
ler  which  permeates  it.  The  motion  of  this  latter  is  thought,  of 
which  perception  is  the  first  undulation.  This  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  mind  of  the  rudimeotal  life  communicates  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  j  and  this  external  world  is,  lo  the  rudimental  Ijfi^ 
limited,  through  the  idiosyncrasy  of  its  organs.  But  in  the  ul- 
timate, unorganized  life,  the  external  world  reaches  the  whole 
body,  (which  is  of  a  substance  having  affinity  to  brain,  as  1 
have  said,)  with  no  other  intervention  than  that  of  an  infinitely 
Tarer  ether  than  even  the  lumioiferous ;  and  to  this  ether — in 
unison  with  it — the  whole  body  vibrates,  setting  in  motion  the 
tinparticled  matter  which  permeates  it.  It  is  to  the  absence  of 
idiosyncratic  organs,  therefore,  that  we  must  attribute  the  nearly 
unlimited  perception  of  tlie  ultimate  life.  To  rudimental  beings, 
organs  are  the  cages  necessary  to  confine  them  until  fledged. 

P.  You  speak  of  rudimental  "  beings."  Are  tliere  other  rudi- 
mental thinking  beings  than  man  1 

V,  The  multitudinous  con glomo ration  of  rare  matter  into 
nebulic,  planets,  auns,  and  other  bodies  which  are  neither  nebuloe, 
Buns,  nor  planets,  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  pabulum 
for  tlie  idiosyncrasiy  of  the  organs  of  an  infinity  of  rudimental 
bemgs.  But  for  the  necessity  of  the  rudimental,  prior  to  the  ul- 
timate life,  there  would  have  been  no  bodies  such  as  these.  Each 
of  these  ia  tenanted  by  a  distinct  variety  of  organic,  rudimental, 
thinking  creatures.  In  all,  the  organs  vary  with  the  features  of 
the  place  tenanted.  At  death,  or  metamorphosis,  these  creatures, 
enjoying  the  ultimate  life — immortality — and  cognizant  of  alt 
secrets  but  the  one,  act  all  things  and  pass  everywhere  by  mere 
volition: — indwelling,  not  the  stars,  which  lo  us  seem  the  sole 
palpabilities,  aud  for  the  accommodation  of  which  we  blindly  deem 
space  created — but  that  space  itself— that  infinity  of  which  the 
truly  substantive  vastness  swallows  up  the  star-shadows — blotting 
iheni  out  as  non-entities  from  the  perception  of  the  angels. 

F.  You  say  that  "  but  for  the  necessity  of  the  rudimental  life" 
liere  would  have  been  no  stars.     But  why  this  necessity  t 

IT.  In  the  inorganic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  inorganio  matter 
generally,  thore  is  nothing  to  impede  the  action  of  one  simpit 
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unique  law — the  Divine  Volition.  Wiih  the  view  of  producing 
impediment,  tlie  organic  life  and  matter,  (complex,  subslaotial, 
and  law^ncurobered,)  wero- contrived. 

f .  But  again — why  need  ihia  impediment  have  been  produced? 

V.  The  result  of  law  inviolate  is  perfection — right — negative 
happiness.  The  result  of  law  violate  ia  imperfection,  wrong, 
positive  pain.  Through  the  impedimenta  atfordcd  by  the  num- 
ber, complexity,  and  subataotialily  of  the  laws  of  organic  life 
and  matter,  the  violation  of  law  is  rendered,  to  a  certain  esteni, 
practicable.  Thus  pain,  which  in  the  inorganic  life  is  impossible, 
is  possible  in  the  organic. 

P.  But  to  what  good  end  ia  pain  thus  rendered  possible  1 

V.  All  things  arc  either  good  or  bad  by  comparison.  A  suffi- 
cient analysis  will  show  that  pleasure,  in  all  cases,  is  but  the 
contrast  of  pain.  Positive  pleasure  is  a  mere  idea.  To  be 
happy  at  any  one  point  we  must  liave  suffered  at  the  same. 
Never  to  suffer  would  have  been  never  to  have  been  blessed. 
But  il  has  been  shown  tliat,  in  the  inorganic  hfc,  pain  cannot  bo ; 
tlius  the  necessity  for  the  organic.  The  pain  of  the  primitive 
life  of  Earth,  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  bliss  of  the  ultimate  life  in 
Heaven. 

P.  Still,  there  is  one  of  your  expressions  which  1  find  it  impos. 
sible  to  comprehend — "  the  truly  substanliM  vastnesa  of  infinity." 

V.  This,  probably,  is  because  you  iiave  no  sufficiently  generic 
conception  of  the  term  "substance"  itself.  We  must  not  regard 
it  as  a  quality,  but  as  a  sentiment :— it  is  the  perception,  in  think- 
ing beings,  of  the  adaptation  of  matter  to  tlieir  organization. 
There  are  many  things  on  the  Earth,  which  would  be  nihility  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Venus — many  things  visible  and  tangible  in 
Venus,  which  we  could  not  be  brougiit  to  appreciate  as  exist- 
ing  at  all.  But  to  the  inorganic  beings— to  the  angels — the  whole 
of  the  unparticled  matter  is  substance  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
of  what  wo  term  "  space"  is  to  them  the  truest  substantiality  ; — 
the  stars,  meantime,  through  what  we  consider  their  materiality, 
escaping  the  angelic  sense,  just  ia  proportion  as  the  unparticled 
matter,  through  what  we  consider  its  immateriality,  eludes  the 
organic. 

As  the  sleep-waker  prooounced  these  latter  words,  in  a  feebla 


tone,  I  observed  on  liLi  countenance  a  singular  expreaaun, 
which  somewhat  alarmed  me,  and  induced  me  to  awake  him  at 
once.  No  sooner  bad  I  done  this,  than,  wilb  a  bright  smile  irra- 
dialing  all  his  features,  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and  espired. 
I  noticed  that  in  less  than  a  minute  afterward  his  corpse  had  all 
the  stern  rigidity  of  stone.  His  brow  was  cf  the  coldness  of  ice. 
Thus,  ordinarily,  should  it  have  appeared,  only  after  long  pres- 
sure from  Azrael's  hand.  Had  ths  aleep-waker,  indeed,  during 
the  latter  portion  of  hia  discourse,  been  addressing  me  from  out 
the  region  of  the  shadows  J 


Of  course  I  ahall  not  pretend  to  consider  it  any  matter  for  non- 
der,  that  the  extraordioary  case  of  M.  Valdemar  has  excited  dis- 
cussion. It  would  have  been  a  miracte  had  it  not — eapeciallf 
under  the  circumstanees.  Through  the  desire  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, to  keep  the  aSuir  from  the  pubhc,  at  least  for  the  present, 
or  until  wo  had  fiirthi'r  opportunities  for  investigation — through 
our  endeavors  to  effect  this — a.  garbled  or  exaggerated  account 
made  its  way  into  Bociety,  and  became  the  source  of  many  un- 
pleasant misrepresentations ;  and,  very  naturally,  of  a  great  deal 
of  disbelief. 

It  is  now  rendered  necessary  that  I  give  the  facts — as  far  as  I 
comprehend  them  myself.     They  are,  succinctly,  these : 

My  attention,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  been  repeatedly 
drawn  to  the  Biibject  of  Mesmerism ;  and,  about  nine  months  ago, 
it  occurred  to  me,  quite  suddenly,  that  in  the  series  of  eiperimenla 
made  hitherto,  there  had  been  a  very  remarkable  and  most  unac- 
countable omission : — no  person  had  as  yet  been  mesmerized  m 
urtieulo  fitortis.  It  remained  to  be  seen,  firet,  whether,  in  such 
condition,  there  existed  in  the  patient  any  susceptibility  to  the 
magnetic  influence ;  secondly,  whether,  if  any  (wbted,  it  was  im- 
pwrod  or  increased  by  the  condition  ;  thirdly,  to  wliat  extent,  or 
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Ibr  ]iow  long  o  period,  the  encroaclimeDts  of  Death  might  bo  ai- 
losted  hj  the  process.  There  were  other  jioiuta  to  bo  ascertaioed, 
but  these  most  escited  nij  curiosity — the  last  in  especial,  from  tba 
immenselj  important  chnracter  of  its  consequences. 

In  tookiug  around  me  for  some  subject  by  whose  meann  I  might 
test  these  fiarticulara,  I  was  brought  to  think  of  my  friend,  H. 
Ernest  Valdemar,  the  well-known  compiler  of  the  "  Bibliotheca 
Forensica,"  and  author  (under  the  nom  de  plume,  of  lasaehar 
Marx)  of  the  Polish  versions  of  "  Wallensteiu"  and  "  Gargnntna." 
M.  Valdeniar,  who  has  resided  priacipally  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  since 
the  year  1839,  is  (or  was)  particularly  noticeable  for  the  extreme 
■pnrenesa  of  his  pereon — his  lower  limbs  much  reeembling  those 
C^  John  Randolph  ;  and,  also,  for  the  whiteness  of  his  whisker*, 
in  violent  contrast  to  the  blackness  of  his  hair — the  latter,  in  oon- 
Bequence,  being  very  generally  fcistalten  for  a  wig.  His  tempei^ 
sment  was  markedly  nervous,  and  rendered  bim  a  good  subject 
(br  mesmeric  experiment  On  two  or  thre«  occasions  I  had  put 
hjm  to  sleep  with  little  difficulty,  but  was  disappointed  in  othw 
results  which  Ills  peculiar  constitution  had  naturally  led  me  to 
anticipate.  Hia  will  was  at  no  period  positively,  or  tborougbly, 
under  my  control,  and  in  regard  to  clairvrnjaiiet,  I  could  accom- 
plish with  him  nothing  to  be  relied  upon.  I  alwa}^  attributed 
my  failure  at  these  points  lu  the  disordered  state  of  his  health. 
For  some  months  previous  to  my  becoming  acquainted  with  bim, 
hia  phjrsidans  had  declared  him  in  a  confirmed  phthisis.  It  was 
bis  custom,  indeed,  to  spoali  calmly  of  bis  approaching  disaoluljon, 
its  of  a  matter  neither  to  be  avoided  nor  regretted. 

When  the  ideas  to  which  I  have  alluded  first  occurred  to  me, 
it  was  of  coutso  very  natural  that  I  should  tbink  of  M.  Valdfimar. 
Z  knew  the  steady  philosophy  of  the  man  too  well  to  apprehend 
any  scruples  fVom  Aim;  and  he  had  no  relatives  in  America  who 
would  be  bkely  to  interfere.  I  spoko  to  him  frankly  upon  the 
subject;  and,  to  my  surprise,  his  interest  seemed  vividly  excited. 
I  say  to  my  surprise ;  for,  although  he  had  alw.iya  yielded  bit 
person  freely  to  my  eTperiments,  he  had  never  before  given  m* 
any  tokens  of  sympathy  with  what  I  did.  His  disease  wa«  of 
that  charact/T  whieh  would  admit  of  exact  calculation  in  rrspeflt 
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U>  the  epoch  of  its  termination  in  death ;  and  it  was  finaliy  ai^ 
ranged  between  us  that  he  would  send  for  me  about  twenty-fonr 
hours  before  the  jwiiod  announced  by  his  phjsiciaas  as  that  of 
his  decease. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  seven  months  since  I  received,  from 
M.  Valdemar  himself  the  aabjoined  note : 

"  Mr  DEAR  P , 

"  Vou  may  88  well  eomp  now.     D and  F are 

agreed  that  I  cannot  hold  out  beyond  to-morrow  midnight ;  and 
I  think  they  have  hit  the  time  very  nearly. 

"  Valdemar." 

I  received  this  note  within  half  an  hour  after  it  was  written, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  more  I  was  in  the  dying  man's  chamber. 
I  hnd  not  seen  him  for  ten  days,  and  was  appalled  by  the  fe-orliil 
alteration  which  the  brief  interval  had  wrought  in  him.  His  face 
wore  a  leaden  hue ;  the  eyes  were  utterly  lustreless ;  and  the 
emaciation  was  so  extreme,  that  the  skin  had  been  broken  through 
by  the  cheek-bones.  His  expectoration  Wiia  excessive.  The  pulse 
was  barely  perceptible.  He  retained,  nevertheless,  in  a  very  ra 
markftble  manner,  both  his  mental  power  and  a  certain  degree  of 
physical  strength.  He  spoke  with  distinctness — took  some  pallia- 
tive medicines  without  aid — and,  when  I  entered  the  room,  waa 
occupied  in  pencilinjr  memoranda  in  a  pocket-book.     He  was 

propped  up  in  the  bed  by  pillows.     Doctors  D and  F 

were  in  attendance. 

After  pressing  Valdemar's  hand,  I  took  these  gentlemen  aside, 
and  obtained  from  them  a  minute  account  of  the  patient's  con- 
dition. The  left  lung  had  been  for  eighteen  months  in  a  semi- 
osseous  or  cartilaginous  state,  and  was,  of  course,  entirely  useless 
for  all  purposes  of  vitality.  The  right,  in  its  upper  portion,  waa 
also  partially,  if  not  thoroughly,  ossified,  while  the  lower  region 
was  merely  a  muss  of  purulent  tubercles,  running  one  into  an 
other.  Several  extensive  perforations  existed  ;  and,  at  one  point, 
permarent  adhesion  to  the  ribs  had  taken  place.  These  appear- 
ances in  the  rijiht  lobe  were  of  comparatively  recent  date.     Tl:i 
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ossification  hsd  proceeded  witii  very  uniisunl  rapidity ;  no  dgn 
of  it  liLid  been  discovered  ft  month  before,  and  the  adhesion  liad 
only  been  observed  during  the  thfL-e  previoua  days.  Independ- 
ently of  the  phthisis,  the  patient  vraa  suspected  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta;  but  on  this  point  the  osseous  symptoms  rendered  an 
exact  diagnosis  impossible.  It  was  the  opinion  of  both  phyri- 
dans  that  M.  Valdemar  would  die  about  midnight  on  the  morrow 
(Sunday.)     It  was  then  sevon  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

On  quitting  tiie  invahd's  bed-side  to  hold  conversation  with 

myKelf,  Doctors  D and  F had  bidden  him  a  final  6>re- 

well.  It  bad  not  beea  their  intention  to  return ;  but,  at  mj  «- 
q^ueat,  they  agreed  to  look  in  npon  the  putient  about  ten  the  next 
night. 

When  they  had  gone,  I  spoke  freely  with  M.  Valdemar  on  the 
Bnlject  of  his  approacliisg  dissolution,  tia  well  as,  more  particu- 
larly, of  the  experiment  proposed.  De  still  professed  himself 
quit«  willing  and  even  anxious  to  have  it  made,  and  urged  me  to 
commence  it  at  once.  A  male  and  a  female  nurse  were  in  att^id- 
anoe;  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  altogether  at  liberty  to  engage  in 
a  task  of  this  character  with  no  more  reliable  witnesses  than  tbeae 
people,  in  case  of  sudden  accident,  mi^ht  prove.  I  therefore  post- 
poned operations  until  about  eight  the  next  night,  when  the  ar- 
rival of  a  medical  student,  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintaooe, 

(Mr.  Theodore  L 1,)  relieved  me  from  farther  embairasaEaeiit, 

It  bad  been  my  design,  originally,  to  wait  for  the  physidans ;  but 
I  was  induced  to  proceed,  first,  by  the  urgent  entreatiea  of  H. 
Valdemar,  nud  secondly,  by  my  conviction  that  I  hod  not  it  mo- 
to  lose,  as  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast. 

tb,  L 1  was  so  kind  as  to  accede  to  my  desire  that  he 

[-WMU  take  notes  of  all  that  occurred  ;  and  it  is  from  his  memo- 
lihM  what  I  now  have  to  relate  is,  for  the  most  part,  «lher 
•ondemed  or  copied  verhalim. 

It  wnntad  about  five  minutes  of  eight  when,  taking  the  patient's 
hand,  I  begged  him  to  state,  as  distinctly  as  he  could,  to  Mr, 

L ,  whether  he  (M.  Valdemar,)  was  entirely  willing  that  I 

should  make  the  experiment  of  mesmeriang  h!m  In  his  then 
condition. 

He  repK«l  feebly,  yet  quite  audibly,  "Yea,  I  wish  to  be  inw- 
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merizoi" — adding  immediately  afterwards,  "I  fear  you  have  de- 
ferred it  too  long-" 

Wliile  he  spoke  thus,  I  commenced  the  passes  which  I  had 
already  found  most  eS'ectual  in  subduing  him.  He  was  evidently  in- 
fluenced with  the  first  lateral  stroke  of  my  hand  across  his  fore- 
bead ;  but  although  I  exerted  al!  my  powers,  no  farther  perceptible 
effect  was  induced  until  some  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  when  Doc- 
tore  D aod  F called,  according  to  appointment.  I  ex- 
plained to  them,  in  a  few  words,  what  I  designed,  and  as  they 
opposed  no  objection,  saying  that  the  patient  was  already  in  the 
death  agony,  I  proceeded  without  hesitation — exchanging,  how- 
ever, the  lateral  passes  for  downward  onea,  and  directing  my  gaze 
entirely  into  the  right  eye  of  the  sufferer. 

By  this  lime  his  puke  was  imperceptible  and  his  brdathiitg  was 
Btertorious,  and  at  intervab  of  half  a  minute. 

This  condition  was  nenriy  unaltered  for  a  quarter  of  an  Lour. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  a  natural  although  a 
very  deep  sigh  escaped  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man,  and  the 
Btertorious  breathing  ceased — that  is  to  say,  its  st^rtoriousneaa  waa 
no  longer  apparent ;  the  intenala  were  undiminished.  ITie  pa- 
tient's eitremiUes  were  of  an  icy  coldness. 

At  five  minutes  before  eleven,  I  perceived  unequivocal  signs  of 
the  mesmeric  influence.  The  glassy  roll  of  the  eye  was  changed 
for  that  expression  of  unessy  inviard  examination  which  is  never 
seen  except  in  cases  of  sleep-waking,  and  which  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  mistake.  With  a  few  rapid  lateral  passes  I  mode  the  lids 
quiver,  as  in  incipient  sleep,  and  with  a  few  more  I  closed  them 
altogether.  I  was  sot  satisfied,  however,  with  this,  but  continued 
the  manipulations  vigorously,  and  with  the  fullest  exertion  of  the 
will,  until  I  had  completely  stiffened  the  limbs  of  the  slumberer, 
after  placing  them  in  a  seemingly  easy  position.  The  legs  were 
at  tiill  length ;  the  arms  were  nearly  so,  and  reposed  on  the  bed 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  loins.  The  head  was  very  slightly 
elevated. 

When  I  had  accomplished  this,  it  was  fully  midnight,  and  I 
requested  the  gentlemen  ]>resent  to  exam.ine  M.  Valdemar's  con- 
dition. After  a  few  experiments,  they  admitted  him  to  be  in  an 
I  aausually  perfec*  state  of  mesmeric  tr.incp.     TliecwnowV^  rii\«!Gti 
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the  physidaus  was  greatly  escitod.     Dr.  D resolved  nt  o 

th  the  patient  iiU  night,  while  Dr.  F took  leata 

■with  a  promise  to  return  at  daybreak,      Mr.  L 1  and  the 

siirses  remained. 

We  left  M.  Valdemar  entirely  undisturbed  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  1  approached  him  and  foaod  him 

in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  when  Dr.  F went  away — 

thnt  is  to  say,  he  lay  in  the  eame  position ;  the  palse  was  im- 
perceptible ;  the  breathinff  was  gentle  (ncsrcely  noticeable,  un]«aa 
through  the  application  of  a  mirror  to  the  tips ;)  the  eyes  wen 
dOBed  naturally ;  and  the  limbe  were  as  rigid  and  as  cold  as  mar- 
Me.     Still,  the  general  appearance  was  certainly  not  that  of  death. 

As  I  appronehed  M.  Valdemar  I  made  a  Icind  of  half  effort  to 
influence  his  right  arm  into  pursuit  of  my  own,  as  I  passed  the 
latter  gently  to  and  fro  above  his  person.  In  such  e:iperitnetita 
with  this  patient,  1  had  never  perfectly  aueceeded  before,  and  aa- 
Burediy  I  hud  little  thought  of  Bucceeding  now ;  but  to  my  aston- 
ishment, hJH  arm  very  readily,  although  feebly,  followed  every 
direction  I  assigned  it  with  mine.  I  determined  to  hazard  a  few 
words  of  conversation. 

"  M.  Valdemar,"  I  smd,  "  are  you  asleep  ("  He  made  no  an- 
■wer,  but  I  perceived  a  tremor  about  the  lips,  and  was  thus  induced 
to  repeat  the  question,  again  and  again.  At  iU  third  repetition, 
bis  whole  frame  was  i^tated  by  a  very  sbght  shivering ;  theejre- 
Kds  unclosed  Ihemselvea  so  &r  as  lo  display  a  white  line  of  a  ball; 
the  lips  moved  sluggishly,  and  from  between  them,  in  a  bare^ 
mtdible  whisper,  issued  the  words  : 

"  Teg ; — asleep  now.     Do  not  wake  me  !— let  me  die  bo  P" 

I  here  felt  the  limbs  and  found  them  as  rigid  as  ever.  The 
right  arm,  as  before,  obeyed  the  direction  of  my  hand.  I  quw 
tioned  the  sleep-waker  again : 

"  Do  you  still  feel  pain  in  the  breast,  M.  Valdemar  t" 

The  answer  now  was  immediate,  but  even  less  audible  tbaa  W 


_  "  No  pain — I  am  dying." 

^L  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  disturb  him  farther  just  then, 

^1    ind  nothing  more  was  said  or  done  until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  F , 

^H  lAo  came  a  little  b«fbre  sunrise,  and  expressed  unbounded  a*- 
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tonishmeat  at  fiading;  the  patient  still  alive.  After  leeling  th« 
pulse  Bod  upplyiog  a  minor  to  the  lips,  he  requL-sted  me  to  ep«ak 
to  the  sleap-wuker  ngain.     I  did  bd,  saying : 

"  M.  Valdemar,  do  you  still  sleep!" 

Ah  before,  some  minutes  elapsed  ere  »  reply  was  made ;  and 
during;  the  interral  the  dying  man  seemed  to  be  collectin>r  his  eo- 
ergies  to  speak.  At  my  fourth  repetition  of  the  question,  he  said 
very  faintly,  almost  inaudibly  ; 

"  Yes ;  atiU  asleep — dying," 

It  was  DOW  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  wish,  of  the  physicians, 
tlial  M.  Valdemar  should  be  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  in  his 
present  nppareutly  tranijuil  condition,  until  death  should  super- 
vene— and  this,  it  was  generally  agreed,  must  now  take  pIao« 
within  a  few  minutes.  I  concluded,  however,  to  speak  to  him 
oij«5  more,  and  merely  repeated  my  previous  question. 

While  I  spoke,  there  came  a  marked  change  over  the  coun(«' 
nance  of  the  sleep-wiiker.  The  eyes  rolled  themselves  slowly 
open,  the  pupils  dis.ippearing  upwardly ;  the  akin  generally  as- 
sumed a  cadaverous  hue,  resembling  not  so  much  parchment  as 
white  paper ;  and  the  circular  hectic  spots  which,  hitherto,  had 
been  strongly  defined  in  tho  centre  of  each  cheek,  leenl  tnit  al 
once.  I  use  this  expression,  because  tho  suddenness  of  their  de- 
parture put  me  in  mind  of  nothing  bo  much  as  the  extinguish- 
ment of  a  candle  by  a  pufF  of  the  breath.  The  upper  lip,  at  the 
same  time,  writhed  itself  away  from  the  teeth,  which  it  had  pre- 
viously covered  completely  ;  while  the  lower  jaw  fell  with  an  au- 
dible jerk,  leaving  the  mouth  widelj  extended,  and  disclosing  in 
full  view  the  swollen  and  blackened  tongue.  I  presume  that  no 
member  of  the  party  then  present  had  been  unaconstoraed  to 
death-bed  horrors  ;  but  so  hideous  beyond  conception  was  the  ap 
pearance  of  M.  Valdemar  at  this  moment,  that  there  was  n  gene 
ral  shrinking  back  from  the  region  of  the  bed. 

I  now  feel  that  I  have  reached  a  point  of  this  narrative  at  which 
every  reader  will  be  startled  into  positive  disbelief.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness, however,  simply  to  proceed. 

There  was  no  longer  the  faintest  sign  of  vitality  in  M.  Valde- 
mar; and  a>nduding  him  to  be  dead,  we  were  consigning  him  to 
iha  charge  of  the  nurses,  when  a  strong  vibratory  motioiv  wva  liV 
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servable  in  the  tongue.  This  coatinued  for  perhaps  a  minnta.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  there  isisued  from  the  dist«aded  and 
motionless  jaws  a  roi% — such  as  it  woulil  be  madness  in  me  to 
attempt  describiog.  There  are,  indeed,  two  or  three  cpitbets 
which  might  be  considered  as  applicable  to  it  in  part ;  I  might 
say,  for  example,  that  the  sound  was  harsh,  and  broken  aad  hol- 
low ;  but  the  hideous  whole  is  indescribable,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  similar  sounds  have  ever  jarred  upou  the  ear  of  bumani^. 
There  were  two  particulars,  ncTertheless,  wliich  I  thought  then, 
and  still  think,  might  fairly  be  stated  as  characteristic  of  the  into- 
nation— as  well  adapted  to  convoy  some  idea  of  its  unearthly  pe- 
culiarity. In  the  first  place,  the  voice  seemed  to  reach  our  ears 
— at  least  mine — from  a  vast  distance,  or  from  some  deep  cavern 
within  the  earth.  In  the  second  place,  it  impressed  me  (I  fear, 
indeed,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  myself  comprehended) 
as  gelatinous  or  glutinous  matters  impress  the  sense  of  touch. 

I  have  spoken  both  of  "  sound  "  and  of  "  voice."  I  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  sound  was  one  of  distinct — of  even  wonderfdlly, 
thrillingly  distinct — syllibification.  H.  Valdemar  ^poke — obri- 
ously  in  reply  to  the  question  I  had  propounded  to  him  a  few 
minutes  before.  I  had  asked  him,  it  will  be  remembered,  if  he 
still  slept.     He  now  said  : 

"  Yes ; — no  ; — I  have  bten  sleeping — and  now — now — T  am 
dtad." 

No  person  present  even  affected  to  deny,  or  attempt«d  to  re- 
press, the  unutterable,  shuddering  horror  which  these  few  wonis, 

thus  uttered,  were  so  well  calculated  to  convey.     Mr.  L 1  (the 

student)  swooned.  The  nurses  inunediutely  lefl  the  chamber,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  return,  My  own  impressions  I  would  not 
pretend  to  render  intelligible  to  the  reader.  For  nearly  an  hour, 
we  busied  ouraelvea,  ulently — without  the  utterance  of  a  word — ■ 

in  endeavors  to  revive  Mr.  L 1.     When  he  cams  to  himself, 

we  addressed  ourselves  again  to  an  investigation  of  M.  Valdemar'a 
condition. 

It  remained  in  all  respects  as  1  have  last  described  it,  with  the 
exception  that  the  mirror  no  longer  afforded  evidence  of  respira- 
tion. An  attempt  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm  failed.  I  shoold 
,  too,  that  this  limb  was  no  farther  subject  to  my  will     I 


endesTored  ia  vain  to  make  it  follow  the  direction  of  my  hand. 
The  only  real  indication,  indeed,  of  the  mesmeric  influecee,  was 
now  found  in  the  vibratory  iiioTement  of  the  tongue,  whenever  I 
addressed  M.  Valdemar  a  question.  He  seemed  to  be  making  an 
effort  to  reply,  but  had  no  longer  sufGdent  volition.  To  queries 
put  to  him  by  any  other  person  than  myself  he  seemed  utterly 
insensible- — although  I  endeavored  to  place  each  member  of  the 
company  iu  mesmeric  rapport  with  him.  1  believe  that  I  have 
now  related  all  that  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  sleep- 
waker'a  state  at  this  epoch.  Other  nurses  were  procured  ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  I  left  the  house  in  couipany  with  the  two  physicians 
and  Mr.  L 1. 

Id  the  afternoon  we  all  called  again  to  see  the  patient.  His 
condition  remained  precisely  the  same.  We  had  now  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  and  feaaibiUty  of  nwakening  him  ;  but 
we  had  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  no  good  purpose  would  bo 
served  by  so  doing.  It  was  evident  that,  so  far,  death  (or  what  is 
usually  termed  death)  had  been  arrested  by  the  mesmeric  process. 
It  seemed  clear  to  us  all  that  to  awaken  M.  Valdemar  would  be 
merely  to  insure  bis  instant,  or  at  lea&t  his  speedy  dissolution. 

From  this  period  untjl  the  close  of  last  week — «n  interval  of 
nearly  teven  months — we  continued  to  make  daily  calls  at  M. 
ValdemaHa  house,  accompanied,  now  and  then,  by  medical  and 
other  friends,  AU  this  time  the  sleep-waker  remained  exactly  as 
I  have  last  dwcribed  bira.     The  nurses'  attentions  were  continual. 

It  was  on  Friday  last  that  we  finally  resolved  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  awakening,  or  attempting  to  awaken  him  ;  and  it  ia 
the  (perhaps)  unfortunate  result  of  this  latter  experiment  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  in  private  circles — to  so 
mncb  of  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  unwarranted  popular  feebng. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  M.  Valdemar  from  the  mesmerie 
trance,  I  made  use  of  the  customary  passes.  These,  for  a  time, 
were  unsuraiessful.  The  first  indication  of  revival  was  afforded  by 
a  partial  descent  of  the  iris.  It  was  observed,  as  especially  re- 
markable, that  this  lowering  of  the  pupil  was  accompanied  by  the 
profuse  out-flowing  of  .1  yellowish  ichor  (from  beneath  the  lids) 
«f  a  pungent  and  highly  offensive  odor. 

It  was  now  su^ested  that  I  should  attempt  to  mftMeiica  'Ctva 
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patient's  arm,  aa  heretofore.     I  made  the  attempt  and  fail^.    Dr. 

F then  intimated  a  deairo  to  have  me  put  a  question.     1  did 

>o,  as  follows : 

"  M.  Valdemar,  can  you  expbun  to  m  what  are  your  feeliogi  or 
wishes  now !" 

There  was  un  instaat  retmu  of  the  hectic  circles  on  the  cheeks ; 
the  tongue  quivered,  or  rather  rolled  violently  in  the  mouth  (al- 
though the  jaws  and  lips  remained  rigid  as  before  ;)  and  at  length 
the  same  hideous  voice  which  I  have  already  described,  brolia 
forth: 

"  For  God's  sake  ! — quick  1 — quick ! — put  me  to  sleep— or, 
quick ! — waken  me  ! — quick ! — I  say  to  you  that  I  am  dead  /" 

I  was  thoroughly  unnerved,  and  for  an  instant  remained  unde- 
dded  what  to  do.  At  fit^t  1  made  an  endeavor  to  re-compose  the 
patient ;  but,  failing  in  this  through  total  abeyauoe  of  the  will,  I 
retraced  my  ateps  and  as  earnestly  struggled  to  awaken  him.  In 
this  attempt  I  soon  saw  that  I  should  be  sucoessful — or  at  leaat  I 
Boon  fancied  that  my  succ«gg  would  be  complete — and  I  am  sure 
that  hU  in  the  room  were  prepared  to  see  the  patient  awaken. 

For  what  really  occurred,  however,  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  human  being  could  havQ  been  prepared. 

As  I'rapidly  made  the  mesmeric  passes,  amid  ejaculations  of 
"  dead  1  dead  I"  absolutely  burtlinfj  from  the  tongue  and  not  from 
the  lips  of  the  suSerer,  \m  whole  trame  at  once — within  the  spaos 
of  a  single  minulj^,  or  even  less,  shrunk — crumbled — absolutely 
rotted  away  beneath  my  hands.  Upon  the  bed,  before  that  whole 
company,  there  lay  a  nearly  liquid  mass  of  loathsome — of  detest- 
able putiescenc«. 
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THE  THOUSAND-ANB^ECOND  TALE 


SCHEHERAZADE. 


Trntb  u  (tratigcr  thui  fiction. — Old  Saj/ing, 

Haviko  had  occasion,  lately,  in  the  course  of  some  Oriental 
investigations,  to  consult  the  Tellinatow  lailsdornot,  a  work  which 
(like  the  Zohar  of  Simeon  Jochaides)  is  scarcely  known  at  all, 
even  in  Kurope,  and  which  has  never  been  tjuoted,  to  itiy  know- 
ledge, by  any  American— if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  author  of 
the  '■  Curiosities  of  American  Literature ;" — having  had  occasion, 
I  say,  to  turn  over  Bomo  pages  of  the  first-mentioned  very  remark- 
able work,  1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  discover  that  the  literary 
world  has  hitherto  been  strangely  in  error  respecting  the  fate  of 
ihe  vizier's  daughter,  Scheherazade,  as  that  fate  is  depicted  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights;"  and  that  the  denouhnent  there  given,  if  not 
altogether  inaccurate,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  least  to  blame  in  not 
having  gone  very  much  farther. 

For  full  information  on  this  interesting  topic,  I  must  refer  the 
inquisitive  reader  (o  the  "  Isitsdomot"  ilaelf ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  summary  of  what  1  there 
discovered. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  usual  version  of  the  tales, 
a  certain  monarch,  having  good  cause  to  be  jealous  of  his  queen, 
not  only  puts  her  to  death,  but  makes  a  vow,  by  his  beard  and 
the  prophet,  to  espouse  each  night  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
in  his  dominions,  and  the  next  morning  to  deliver  hur  up  to  the 
executioner. 

Having  fulfilled  this  vow  for  many  years  to  the  letter,  and  with 
a  religious  punctuality  and  method  that  conferred  ^lea-V  citto. 
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upon  him  as  a  mun  of  devuut  fi^tliiigs  aiiil  excellent  sense,  he  wwa 
Inlernipted  one  al^ernoon  (no  doubt  at  bis  prayers)  by  a  Tint 
from  Ills  granU  vizier,  to  wiioso  daughter,  it  appears,  there  bad 
occurred  an  i<jea. 

Her  name  was  Scheherazade,  and  her  idea  was,  that  she  would 
either  redeem  the  land  from  the  depopulating  tax  upon  its  beauty, 
or  perish,  aller  the  approved  fashion  of  all  heroines,  in  the  attempt. 

Accordingly,  and  although  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  leap-year 
(which  makes  the  sacrifice  more  raeritorioua,)  she  deputes  hr 
&ther,  the  grand  vizier,  to  make  aii  -otler  to  the  king  of  her  hand. 
Hiia  hand  the  king  eagerly  accepts! — (he  had  intended  to  take  it 
St  ail  events,  and  bad  put  off  the  matter  from  day  to  day,  oDiy 
through  fear  of  the  vizier,) — but,  in  accepting  it  now,  he  gives  all 
parties  very  distinctly  to  understand,  that,  grand  vizier  or  no  gntod 
vizier,  he  has  not  ihe  slightest  design  of  giving  up  one  iota  of 
his  vow  or  of  his  privileges.  When,  therefore,  the  fair  Schehers- 
lade  insisted  upon  marrying  the  king,  and  did  actually  marry  bim 
despite  her  father's  excellent  advice  not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
—when  she  would  and  did  marry  him,  1  say,  will  I  nill  1,  itwU 
with  her  beautiful  black  eyes  as  thoroughly  open  as  the  natiin 
of  the  case  would  allow. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  politic  damsel  {who  had  been  ntd- 
ing  Machiftvelli,  beyond  doubt,)  had  a  very  ingenious  little  plot 
in  her  mind.  On  the  night  of  the  wedding,  she  contrived,  opon 
I  forget  what  specious  pretence,  to  have  her  sister  occupy  a  coudi 
sufficiently  near  thiit  of  the  royal  pair  to  admit  of  eaay  converaallon 
from  brd  to  bed ;  and,  a  little  before  cock-crowing,  she  took  caw 
to  awaken  the  good  monaich,  her  husband,  [who  bore  her  nona 
die  worse  will  because  he  intended  to  wring  her  neck  on  the  Ino^ 
row.) — she  managed  to  awaken  bim,  I  say,  (although  on  accouot 
of  a  capital  conscience  and  an  easy  digestion,  he  slept  well,)  by 
the  profound  interest  of  a  storv(abi-i\i'  i\  rat  and  a  black  eat,  I  think,) 
which  she  was  narratmg  (all  in  iiu  nndiT-toiie,  of  course.)  to  her 
■ister.  When  the  day  broke,  it  so  happened  tliat  this  history 
irna  not  altogelhLr  finished  ind  that  Scheherazade,  in  the  Rktunt 
of  things  coiiid  not  finish  it  '\i8t  then,  since  it  was  high  lime  tar 
ier  to  get  itp  and  bt  bcwstrnng — a  thing  very  little  more  plcii 
Aon  hanging,  only  a  trifle  more  genteel ! 


^     Aon  haiiBinff,  onlv  .■>  trifle  more  senteel !  i 


The  king's  curiosity,  howe\-cr,  prevailing,  I  am  sorry  lo  say, 
ever  over  his  sound  religious  principles,  induced  him  for  this  onoc 
to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow  until  next  morning,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  hope  of  henring  that  night  how  it  fared  in 
the  end  with  the  blacic  cttt  (a  black  cat,  I  think  it  was)  and  the  rat. 

The  Dight  having  arrived,  however,  the  lady  ScJieherazade  not 
only  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  black  cat  and  the  rot  (the  rat 
was  blue,)  but  before  she  well  knew  what  she  was  about,  found 
herself  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  a  narration,  having  reference  (if  [ 
am  not  altogether  mistaken)  to  a  pink  horse  (with  green  wings) 
that  went,  in  a  violent  manner,  by  clockwork,  and  was  wound  up 
with  an  indigo  key.  With  this  history  the  king  was  even  more 
profoundly  interested  thau  with  the  other — and,  as  the  day  broke 
before  its  conclusion,  (notwithstanding  all  the  queen's  endeavors 
to  get  through  with  it  in  lime  for  the  bowstringing,)  there  was 
again  do  resource  but  to  postpone  that  ceremony  as  before,  for 
twenty-four  htiurs.  The  ne:<t  night  there  liappened  a  similar  acci- 
dent with  a  similar  result;  and  then  the  next — and  then  again 
the  next;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  good  monarch,  having  been  un- 
avoidably deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  keep  his  tow  during  a 
period  of  no  less  than  one  thousand  and  one  nights,  either  forgets 
it  altogether  by  the  expiration  of  this  time,  or  gets  himself  absolved 
of  it  in  the  regular  way,  or,  (what  is  more  probable)  breaks  it  out- 
right,  as  well  as  the  head  of  his  lather  t^nfessor.  At  all  events, 
Scheherazade,  who,  being  lineally  descended  from  Eve.  fell  heir, 
perhaps,  to  the  whole  seven  baskets  of  talk,  which  the  latter  lady, 
•vc  all  know,  picked  up  from  under  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
Scheherazade,  I  say,  finally  triumphed,  and  the  tarifi'upon  beauty 
was  repealed. 

Now,  this  conclusiun  (which  is  that  of  the  story  as  we  have  it 
upon  record)  is,  no  doubt,  excessively  proper  and  pleasant — but, 
alas  I  like  a  great  many  pleasant  things,  is  more  pleasant  than 
true ;  and  1  aio  indebted  altogether  to  the  "  Isitsoornot"  for  the 
means  of  correcting  the  error,  "  Le  mieux,"  says  a  French  pro- 
verb, "  est  Vennemi  da  bitn,"  and,  in  mentioning  that  Schederazade 
had  inherited  the  seven  baskets  of  talk,  I  should  liave  added,  that 
she  put  them  out  at  compound  interest  until  they  amounted  to 
seventy. seven. 


\ 


"  My  dear  sister,"  said  gLi:,  uti  die  thousaiid-anil-seoond  nigl>ti 
(I  quote  the  iangui^c  of  the  '■  Isitsoornot"  at  thia  point,  wpriaftm,) 
"  lay  dear  sister,"  sttid  sbe,  "  now  that  all  this  little  difficulty  about 
the  bowstring  bas  blown  over,  and  that  this  odious  tax  is  so  bnp- 
pily  repealed,  I  feel  that  I  have  iiceii  guilty  of  great  indiscretion 
in  withholding  from  you  and  the  king  (who,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
wjoree— a  thing  no  gentlemau  would  do,)  the  full  eoncluaion  of 
the  history  of  Sinbad  th«  sailor.  This  person  went  through  nu- 
merous other  and  more  interesting  adventures  than  those  which 
1  related ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  felt  sleepy  on  the  particular  night  of 
their  narration,  and  so  was  seduced  into  cutting  them  short — « 
grievous  piece  of  misconduct,  for  which  I  only  trust  that  Allah 
■will  forgiTe  me.  But  even  yet  it  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  my 
great  neglect — and  as  soon  as  1  have  given  the  king  a  pinch  or 
two  ill  order  to  wake  him  up  so  fur  that  he  may  stop  making  tJut 
horrible  noise,  1  will  forthwith  entertain  jou  (and  him  if  he  pleaMs) 
■with  the  sequel  of  this  very  remarkable  story." 

Hereupon  the  sister  of  Scheherazade,  as  I  have  it  from  the  "  Is- 
ilsoornot,"  expressed  no  very  particular  intensity  of  gratili<%tton; 
hut  the  king  having  been  suffieieutly  pinched,  at  length  censed 
snoring,  and  finally  said  "  Hum  !  "  and  then  "  Hon  !  "  when  the 
queen  understanding  these  words  (which  are  no  doubt  Amhic)  to 
signify  that  he  was  all  attention,  and  would  do  his  best  not  to  snore 
any  more — the  queen,  I  say,  having  arranged  these  matters  to  her 
satisfaction,  re-entered  thus,  at  once,  into  the  history  of  Sinhad 
tiie  sailor : 

"  '  At  length,  in  my  old  age,'  {these  arc  the  words  of  Sinbad 
himself,  as  retailed  by  Scheherazade,) — 'at  length,  in  my  old  age, 
und  after  enjoying  many  years  of  tranquility  at  home,  I  became 
OBco  more  possessed  with  a  desire  of  visitJng  foreign  countries; 
Uld  one  day,  without  acquainting  any  of  my  family  with  my  de- 
sign, I  packed  up  sojue  bundles  of  such  roerchandiiie  as  was  moat 
precious  and  least  bulky,  and,  engaging  a  porter  to  carry  them, 
vent  with  him  down  to  the  se^-shorc,  to  await  the  arrival  of  bbJ 
diance  vessel  that  might  convey  me  out  of  the  kingdom  intosoms 
region  which  I  had  not  as  y&t  ex|.>lored. 

"Having  depcmiied  the  paokage^  upon  the  sands,  we  sat  down 
beneatli  some  trees,  and  looked  out  into  the  ocean  in  the  hope  of 
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perwiTing  a  ship,  but  during  seieral  hours  we  saw  iiouo  whatever. 
At  length  I  funded  that  I  could  hear  a  singular  buzzing  or  hum- 
ming souud^urd  the  porter,  &f^r  listening  awhile,  declared  that 
he  also  could  distinguish  it.  Presently  it  grew  louder,  and  then 
still  louder,  ao  that  we  could  have  no  doubt  thai  the  objeel  which 
caused  it  was  approaching  us.  At  length,  on  the  edge  of  the  hn 
rizon,  we  discovered  a  black  speck,  which  rapidly  increased  in  siss 
until  we  made  it  out  to  be  a  vast  monster,  swimming  with  a  great 
part  of  its  body  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  came  towards  us 
with  inconceivable  swiftness,  throwing  up  huge  waves  of  foam 
around  its  breast,  and  illuminating  all  that  part  of  the  sea  through 
which  it  passed,  with  a  long  line  of  fire  that  extended  far  off  into 
the  distance. 

" '  As  the  thing  drew  near  we  saw  it  very  distinctly.  Its  length 
was  equal  to  that  of  three  of  the  loftiest  trees  that  grow,  and  it 
was  as  wide  oa  the  great  ball  of  audience  in  your  pftloce,  0  most 
sublime  and  munificent  of  the  caliphs.  Its  body,  which  was  un- 
like that  of  ordinary  fishes,  was  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  of  a  jetty 
blackness  throughout  all  that  portion  of  it  which  floated  above  the 
water,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  blood<red  streak  that  com- 
pletely begirdled  it.  The  beliy,  which  floated  beneath  the  surface, 
and  of  which  we  could  get  only  a  glimpse  now  and  then  an  the 
monster  rose  and  fell  with  the  billows,  was  entirely  covered  with 
mctalic  scales,  of  a  color  like  that  of  the  moon  m  misty  weather. 
The  back  was  flat  and  nearly  white,  and  from  it  there  extended 
upwards  of  six  spines,  about  half  the  length  of  the  whole  body, 

"  'This  horrible  creature  had  no  mouth  that  we  could  perceive; 
bul,  as  if  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  it  was  provided  with  at 
least  four  score  of  eyes,  that  protruded  from  their  sockets  like  those 
of  the  green  dragon-fly,  and  were  arranged  all  around  the  body 
in  two  rows,  one  abovu  the  other,  and  parallel  to  the  blood-red 
slreak,  which  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  eyebrow.  Two 
or  three  of  these  dreadful  eyes  were  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  solid  gold. 

" '  Although  this  beast  approached  us,  as  I  have  before  said, 

with  the  greatest  rapidity,  it  must  liave  been  moved  altogether 

by  necromancy — for  it  had  neither  fins  like  a  fish  nor  weh-fe«.t 

like  a  duck,  nor  wings  like  the  seashell  wtikh  ia  bX^wu  liisti^Sa. 

Vol.  I.— 3. 
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the  manner  of  a  viwsdI  ;  nor  jcl  Jiii  itwriihc  itself  tiirward  as  do 
the  eels.  Its  heaJ  aud  ils  tail  weie  Blinptsi  predselj-  alike,  only, 
not  far  from  ihu  latter,  were  two  small  holes  that  served  for  nos- 
tfils,  and  through  which  the  monster  puffed  out  its  thick  breath 
with  prodigious  violeiice,  and  with  a  shrieking,  disagreeable  noise. 

"  '  Our  terror  at  beholding  this  hideous  thing  was  very  great ; 
but  it  was  even  surpaaaed  by  our  astonishment,  when  upon  getting 
a  nearer  look,  we  perceived  upon  the  creature's  back  a  vast  number 
of  animals  about  the  size  and  shape  of  men,  and  altogether  much 
resembling  them,  except  that  they  wore  no  garments  (aa  men  do.) 
being  supplied  (by  nature,  no  doubt,)  with  an  ugly  uncomfortable 
covering,  a  good  deal  like  cloth,  but  fitting  so  tight  to  the  skia, 
as  to  render  the  poor  wretches  laughably  awkward,  and  put  them 
apparently  to  severe  pain.  On  the  very  tips  of  their  heads  werw 
oertAin  square-looking  boxes,  which,  at  first  sight,  1  thought  migbc 
have  beon  intended  to  answor  as  turbans,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  excessively  heavy  and  solid,  and  I  therefore  con- 
cluded they  were  contrivances  designed,  by  their  great  weight,  to 
keep  the  heads  of  the  animals  steady  and  safe  upon  their  shoul- 
ders. Around  the  necks  of  the  creatures  were  fastened  black  col- 
lars, (badges  of  servitude,  no  doubt,)  such  as  we  keep  on  our  dogs, 
only  much  wider  and  infinitely  slitfer — so  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  these  poor  victims  to  move  their  heads  in  any  direction 
without  moving  the  body  at  the  same  time  ;  and  thus  they  were 
doomed  to  perpetual  contemplation  of  their  noses — a  view  puggisb 
and  snubby  in  a  wonderful  if  not  positively  in  an  awful  degree. 

"  '  When  the  monster  had  nearly  reached  the  shore  where  wo 
stood,  it  suddenly  pushed  out  one  of  its  eyes  to  a  great  extent, 
and  emitted  from  it  a  terri  We  flush  of  fire,  accompanied  by  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  noise  that  I  can  oompaie  to  nothing  but 
ihimder.  As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  saw  one  :f  the  odd  man- 
animals  standing  near  the  head  of  the  large  beast  with  a  trumpet 
in  his  hand,  through  which  (putting  it  to  his  mouth)  he  presently 
addre.3sed  us  in  loud,  harsh,  and  disagreeable  accents,  that,  per- 
haps, we  should  have  mistaken  for  language,  had  they  not  come 
tf  together  through  the  nose. 

" '  Being  thus  evidently  spoken  to,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply, 
u  1  could  in  no  manner  understand  what  was  stud ;  and  in  thia 
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difficulty  I  turned  to  the  porter,  who  wns  near  swooning  through 
affright,  and  JenianUed  of  him  his  opinion  as  to  what  species  of 
monster  it  was,  what  it  wanted,  and  what  kind  of  creatures  those 
were  that  so  swarmed  upon  its  back.  To  this  the  porter  replied, 
as  well  as  he  could  for  trepidation,  that  he  had  once  before  hoard 
of  this  sea  beaat ;  that  it  waa  a  cruel  demon,  with  bowels  of  sul- 
phur and  blood  of  fire,  created  by  evil  genii  as  the  meaus  of  infliot- 
iug  misery  upon  mankind;  that  the  things  upon  its  back  were 
vermin,  such  as  sometimes  infest  cats  and  dogs,  only  a  little  larger 
and  more  savage ;  and  that  these  "vermin  had  their  uses,  however 
evU — for,  through  the  torture  they  caused  the  beast  by  their  nib- 
blings  and  stingings,  it  was  goaded  into  that  d<^ee  of  wrath  which 
was  requisite  lo  make  it  roar  and  commit  ill,  and  so  fulfil  the 
vengeful  and  malicious  designs  of  the  wicked  genii. 

"  '  This  account  determined  me  t«  take  to  my  heels,  and,  without 
once  even  looking  behind  me,  1  ran  at  full  spoed  up  into  the  hiliii, 
while  the  porter  ran  equally  fast,  although  nearly  in  an  opposite 
direction,  BO  that,  by  these  means,  he  finally  made  his  escape  with 
my  bundles,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  took  excellent  care — 
although  this  is  a  point  I  cannot  determine,  as  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  beheld  him  again. 

"  'For  myself,  I  was  so  holly  pursued  by  a  awnrm  of  the  men- 
vermiu  (who  had  come  to  the  shore  in  boats)  that  1  was  very  soon 
overtaken,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  the  beast,  which 
immediately  swam  out  again  into  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

'■'I  now  bitterly  repented  my  folly  in  quitting  a  comfortable 
home  to  peril  my  life  in  such  adventures  as  this;  but  regret  being 
useless,  1  made  the  best  of  my  condition,  and  exerted  myself  to 
secure  the  good-will  of  the  man-oiiimal  that  owned  the  trumpet, 
and  who  appeared  to  exercise  authority  over  his  fellows.  1  sue 
ceedi'd  so  well  in  this  endeavor  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  creature 
bestowed  upon  me  various  tokens  of  its  &vor,  and  in  the  end, 
even  went  to  the  trouble  of  teaohiug  me  the  rudiments  of  what  it 
was  vain  enough  to  denominate  its  language ;  si)  that,  at  length, 
1  was  enabled  to  converse  with  it  readily,  and  eame  to  make  it 
comprehend  the  ardent  desire  I  had  of  seeing. the  world. 

" '  Was/link  sq-uaahhh  aqutak,  Sinhad,  keij-diddU  diddle^  gniivt 
unt  tfruiiille,  kiss,Jiss,  whtss,'  said  he  to  mc,  ouu  ia^  sSVi\  Sox- 


I 
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ner — but  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  I  had  forgotten  that  your  ma- 
jesty is  not  conversant  wit  li  the  dialect  of  the  Cockneigha,  (so  the 
man^nimals  were  called  ;  I  presume  because  their  language  formed 
I  Die  connecting  link  between  that  of  the  horse  and  thai   of  the 
Jooster.)      With  your  permission,  1   will  translate.     '  Washiih 
$qua»hith^  and  so  forth  ; — that  ia  to  say, '  I  am  happy  to  find,  'my 
dear  Sinbod,  that  you  are  really  a  very  excellent  fellow  ;  we  are 
now  about  doing  a  thing  which  is  called  circiimnavigatiDg  the 
globe;  and  since  you  are  so  desirous  of  seeing  the  world,  I  will 
I   Mrain  a  point  and  give  you  a  free  passage  upon  the  baek  of  the 
'  fceast.'" 

When  the  Lady  Scheherazade  had  proceeded  thus  far,  relates 
the  "  IsitsSomut,"  the  king  turned  over  from  his  left  side  to  his 
right,  and  said — 

in  fact,  very  surprising,  my  dear  queen,  that  you  omitted, 
hitherto,  these  latter  adventures  of  Slnbad.  Do  you  know  1  think 
tiiem  exceedingly  entertaining  and  strange  V 

The  king  having  thus  expressed  himself,  we  are  told,  the  ^r 
Scheherazade  resumed  her  history  in  the  following  words : — 

•'  Sinbad  went  on  in  this  manner,  with  his  narrative—'  I  thanked 
the  mao-animal  for  its  kindness,  and  soon  found  myself  very  much 
at  home  on  the  beast,  which  swam  at  a  prodigious  rate  through 
the  oc^an  ;  although  the  surface  of  the  latter  ia,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  by  no  means  flat,  but  round  like  a  pomegranate,  so  that  we 
went — so  to  say — either  up  hill  or  down  hill  all  the  time.'  " 
"  That,  1  think,  was  very  singular,"  interrupted  the  king. 
"  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true,"  replied  Stieherazade. 
"  1  have  my  doubts,"  rejoined  the  king ;  "  but,  pray,  be  so  good 
«  to  go  on  with  the  story." 

"  I  will,"  said  the  queen.  '  The  beast,'  continued  Sinbad, '  swam, 

W  I  have  related,  up  hill  and  down  hill,  until,  at  length,  we  arrived 

n  island,  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  circumference,  but  which, 

nevertheless,  had  been  built  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  by  a  lolony 

of  little  things  like  caterpillars.'  ''''* 

J         "  Hum !"  said  the  king, 

^B       "  Leaving  this  island,'  said  Sinbad — (for  Scheherazade, ;:  must 
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be  undefBtood,  took  no  notice  of  her  husband'aillinanuered  ejacu- 
lation)— 'leaving  this  islanJ,  we  canie  to  another  where  the  forests 
were  of  solid  stone,  and  so  hard  that  thej'  shivered  to  pieoes  the 
finest-tempered   asea    with  which   we   endeavored  to  cut  them 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  king,  again  ;  but  Scheherazade,  paying  him 
no  att«ntion,  continued  in  the  language  of  Sinbad. 

" '  Passing  beyond  this  last  island,  we  reached  a  i-ountry  where 
there  was  a  cave  that  ran  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 

*  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  nnturnl  curiuaities  ia  Texas  is  a  petrified 
forest,  near  Ibe  bend  of  FiuigDa  river.  It  cumistii  of  aaTeral  hundreil  trcea, 
ia  an  erect  position,  bU  tuni«l  to  stuue.  Some  tieee.  nuw  gruwiag,  are  piirtly 
petrified,  Thii  ii  h  ilartliDg  fiict  lor  ontDrnl  philosophers,  and  inuBt  causa 
them  to  modify  the  eiistiiig  theory  of  petrifiuitioa," — Ktnnrdi/. 

This  wrooaDt,  at  Bnt  diseradited,  has  ainee  been  oorrubomlod  by  the  di*- 
cover;  of  a  completely  petrified  foFeftl,  bear  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohayenoe, 
or  Chieime  riTer,  vhlch  bus  its  source  in  the  Blnek  Uills  of  the  rocky  chain. 

There  la  Bcaircelj,  pei'ha)u,  a  spectacle  ou  tlie  surface  of  the  globe  more 
remBTkable.  either  ju  a  geologioal  or  f^uturcBque  point  of  view,  thui  that 
presented  by  the  petrified  forest,  Dear  Cairo.  The  traveller,  having  pasacd 
the  tomlM  of  the  calipha,  juat  bejood  the  gatea  of  (he  city,  proceeds  to  the 
southward,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  road  acroaa  the  desert  to  Suei,  and 
after  having  travelled  some  teu  miles  up  a  low  barren  valley,  covered  with 
aand,  gravel,  and  aea  sheila,  fresh  as  if  the  tide  bod  retired  but  yeaterdaj, 
croaaes  a  low  range  of  landhills,  which  has  for  some  diataoce  run  parallel  to 
bis  path.  The  scene  now  presented  to  him  is  beyond  conception  singnlnr 
■ud  desolate,  A  mnsa  of  fragments  of  treea  all  converted  into  atone,  and 
when  stmck  by  hia  horse's  hoof  Hnging  like  caat  iron,  is  Been  to  extend  itaelf 
for  miles  and  miles  around  him,  in  the  form  of  a  decayed  and  prostrate  Ibr- 
est.  Hie  wood  is  of  a  dark  brown  hue,  but  retains  ita  form  in  perfectjoo, 
tbe  pieces  being  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  iu  length,  and  from  half  a  foot  to 
tbree  feet  in  tliickness.  strewed  ao  closely  together,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  that  nu  Egyptian  donkey  eun  learcely  thread  iti  way  through  amongst 
them,  and  so  natural  that,  were  it  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  it  might  paaa  with- 
out remark  for  some  enormotta  drained  bog,  on  which  the  exhumed  trees  lay 
rotting  in  the  Bun.  The  roota  and  rudiments  of  the  brauohcs  are,  iu  many 
CBSes,  nearly  perlect,  and  in  some  the  worm-boles  eaten  under  the  bark  are 
readily  reeogoisable.  Tbe  moat  dehcate  of  the  aap  YBuela.  and  all  the  finer 
portions  of  the  centre  of  the  wo,->d,  are  perfectly  entire,  and  bear  to  be  eza- 
mtned  with  the  atroagest  magnifiers.  Tbe  wbide  are  so  thoroughly  silicified 
as  to  scratch  glaaa  and  he  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish. — Anatla 
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within  the  bowels  of  the  earlli,  and  ihat  contained  a  greater  num- 
ber of  far  more  spftcious  and  more  magnificent  palaces  than  are  to 
be  found  in  a!l  Dauiaacua  and  Bagdad.  From  the  roofs  of  these 
palocea  there  hung  myriads  of  gems,  like  diamonds,  but  larger 
than  mens  and  in  among  the  sti'eets  of  towers  and  pyramids  and 
lemplea,  there  flowed  immense  rivers  as  black  as  ebony,  and 
Bwarming  with  fish  that  had  no  ejea.'  "* 

"  Hum!"  said  the  king. 

'"  We  then  suam  into  a  region  of  the  sea  where  we  found  a 
lofty  mountain,  down  whose  sides  there  streamed  torrents  of  melted 
metal,  some  of  which  were  twelve  miles  wide  and  sixty  miles 
long  ;f  while  from  an  abyss  on  the  summit,  issued  so  vast  a  quan- 
tity of  ashes  that  the  sua  was  entirely  blotted  out  from  the  hea- 
vens, and  it  became  darker  than  the  darkest  midnight ;  so  that 
when  we  were  even  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
ftofa  the  mountain,  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  whitest  objectr 
however  close  we  held  it  to  our  eyes.'  "{ 

"  Hum  !"  said  the  king. 

"  After  quitting  this  coast,  the  beast  contiuuedhis  voyage  imtil 
we  met  with  a  land  in  which  the  nature  of  things  seemed  revers- 
ed— for  we  here  saw  a  great  lake,  at  the  bottom  nf  which,  mora 
than  a  hundred  feet  beneath  ihe  surface  of  the  water,  there  flour- 
ished in  full  leaf  a  forest  of  tall  and  luxuriant  trees.'  "§ 

"  Hoo  !"  said  the  king, 

*  The  Hsmmoth  Cave  uf  Kentucky, 
f  In  Iceland,  ITSS. 

i  "  During  tbe  eruption  of  Ueda.  in  lTfl6,  clouia  of  tbii  kind  ptoduoad 

tncli  B  dcgTM  ot  <ltirknG«H  that,  U  Olauuiba,  whioh  is  more  Uiao  fiflj  lengiM* 

'   fttuu  tbe  ioauat.iiii,  people  could  only  fiud  tlieir  way  by  gropiag.     During 

fite  eraptioa  of  Vesuviiu,  in  1764.  at  Casertn,  four  lengiifi  diitauL  paople 

wwld  only  walk  bj  tbe  light  of  lorehui.    Ou  tbe  fintof  Hay,  1819,  ■  eland 

vt  voleauio  iube«  aod  annil,  coming  from  a  voicauu  in  llie  iaiand  of  St.  Vio- 

fered  tbe  whole  of  Barbadoea,  apreading  over  it  >o  iuteoae  a  dari^ 

I    D«M  that,  at  midday,  in  the  oppo  air,  one  could  not  jierceire  tlie  treet  ur  ollwr 

.    objects  near  him,  or  even  a  white  handkerchief  placed  at  the  diitanoa  of  ux 

«  from  the  ejK."— Murray,  p.  218,  Pliil.  edit. 

"  Id  the  year  HDO.  in  Ihu  Caraccas,  during  an  cnrthqnake,  n  pnrliua  oS 
I  ^  granite  iiiil  uuik  nod  lelt  a.  lake  tight  linniired  yarda  in  diameter,  and 
L  twn  tigbly  to  a  liUDdred  fee   deep.     U  was  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Aripao 
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"  'Some  hundred  milea  farllieroti  brought  us  to  a  climate  where 
the  atmosphere  was  so  deu&B  as  to  sustain  irou  or  steel,  just  a&\ 
our  own  does  feathers.'  ''* 

"  Fiddle  (le  dec,"  said  the  king. 

" '  Proceeding  still  in  the  same  direotiou,  we  presently  arrived  at 
the  most  magnificent  region  in  the  whole  world.  Through  it  there 
meandered  a  glorious  river  for  several  thousands  of  mil  es.  This  river 
was  uf  unspeakable  depth,  and  of  a  transparency  richer  than  that 
of  amber.  It  was  from  three  to  six  miles  in  width;  and  ita  banks 
whtirh  arose  on  either  side  to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
lieight,  were  crowned  with  ever-blosaoming  trees,  and  perpetual 
sweet-scented  flowers,  that  made  the  whole  territory  one  gorgeous 
garden  ;  but  the  name  of  this  luxuriant  land  was  the  kingdom  of 
Horror,  and  to  enter  it  was  inevitable  death.' " 

"Humph!"  said  the  king. 

" '  We  left  this  kingdom  in  great  haste,  and,  after  some  daya, 
came  to  another,  where  we  were  astonished  to  perceive  myriads 
of  monstrous  animals  with  homa  resembling  scythes  upon  their 
heads.  These  hideous  beasts  dig  for  themselves  vast  caverns  in 
the  soil,  of  a  funnel  shape,  and  line  the  sides  of  them  with  rocks, 
so  disposed  one  upon  the  other  that  they  fall  instantly,  when 
trodden  upon  by  other  animals,  tlius  precipitating  them  into  the 
monsters'  dens,  whore  their  blood  is  immediately  sucked,  and  their 
carcasses  afterwards  hurled  contemptuously  out  to  an  inunensa 
distance  from  "  the  caverns  of  death.'  "f 

"  Pooh !"  said  the  king, 

"'Continuing  our  progress,  we  perceived  a  district  abounding 
with  vegetables  that  grew  not  upon   any  soil,  but  in  the  air.J 

vliich  bbdIi.  and   the  trees  rcniaiued  greea  For  Berend  moDtlia  uudor  Uie 

wafer." — MuTtny,  p.  221. 

*  Tlis  hardeBt  steel  ever  mnaufactured  may,  uoder  tlie  acUon  of  B  blow- 

)>ipe.  be  redaced  to  an   impalpable  pavder,  vhioh  will  float  readily  la  the 

i>linu«|)beric  air. 

f  The  rpgion  of  the  Nigev.     See  Sintmoniti  "  CoiotiiiU  Magazine.'' 

t   The  Mi/rmelcan — lioii-ant     The  term  "  looDBter"  is  equally  applieable 

to  BDiall  abormnl  UiiagB  and  la  great,  while  auch  epithet*  n8''Tul''are 

merely  curnparativc.     Tlie  uivei-u  a!  tlie  tnyrrueleuu   a  vati  in  oonipariioa 

prith  Uie  liule  •>{  tbo  eunimuD  red  nut     A  gmia  uC  siWx  vs.  bIao.  a  "  xci>^ 
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There  wnre  others  tbnt  sprang  from  the  substance  of  other  v^et&- 
bles  ;*  olbera  that  derived  their  substance  from  the  bodies  of  liv- 
ing atiimals;f  and  then  again,  there  were  others  that  glowed  all 
over  with  intense  fire  ;J  others  that  moved  from  place  to  place  at 
pleu8ure,§  and  what  is  still  more  wonderfll,  we  discovered  flow- 
ers that  liv6d  and  breathed  and  moved  their  limbs  at  will,  and 
had,  moreover,  the  detestable  passion  of  mankind  for  enslaving 
ether  creatures,  and  confining  them  in  horrid  and  Bolitary  prisons 
until  the  fulfilment  of  appointed  tasks.'  "{| 
"  Pshaw !"  said  the  king. 

•  The  M^dmdrim,  Flo*  Atri;  <il  tb«  famiiy  of  tiie  Orehidrit,  grows  with 
merely  the  lurfnce  o{  iti  roota  attached  to  a  tree  or  other  object,  fraiu  whisL 
it  ilerifeB  no  nutrimeat — Buluiatiiig  altogether  upon  air. 

f  The  Parantei,  Buefa  aa  the  vonderrul  RaffeHa  Analdii. 

\  Sehinia  advocato)  a  class  of  plants  that  grow  upon  llviug'  animali — the 
FlmiJiz  Epitoa.     Of  thii  d8»  are  the  I'aei  and  Alga. 

Mr.  J.  B.  WiUiamt,  of  Saltm,  Ma—.,  pcea«nt«d  tbe  "  Nationnl  Iratitntc' 
will)  aa  insect  from  New  Zealand,  wiUi  the  fallawJDg  deKription : — "'  Tfu 
Sotte,'  a  decided  caterpillar,  or  worm,  ia  found  growing  at  the  (int  of  the 
Rata  tree,  with  a  pUtit  growing  out  of  ita  head.  This  most  peculiar  and 
moat  eztraordinary  inaect  travels  np  both  the  Bitia  aod  Perriri  tree*,  and 
Miteripg  into  the  top,  eata  its  way,  perforating  the  trank  of  the  tree  iitilil  it 
Hachea  the  root,  it  then  oomea  out  of  the  root,  and  diea,  or  rcoiaiiu  ilonuaot, 
•wl  the  plant  propagates  out  of  ita  head ;  the  bod;  remains  perfeet  and  in- 
fire,  of  a  harder  aubalance  than  when  alive.  Prum  this  insect  the  oatirti 
make  a  ooioring  for  tattooiDg." 

In  mines  and  natural  caves  we  find  a  apnciesof  erjptogsnious/uiiyuithat 
emits  an  inteoee  pbospboresoenee. 

g  The  orchis,  acabius  aod  TiLlisDeria. 

I  'The  oorvUa  of  tbii  flower,  (Arittolonhia  C3aniatitit,)  which  is  tabular, 
but  terminating  upwards  in  a  tigulato  limb,  is  inflated  into  n  globular  figure 
at  the  base.  Tbe  tubular  part  is  iotemally  beset  with  stiff  hiura.  pointing 
downwards.  The  globular  part  contains  tbe  pistil,  which  cuusisls  merelj  of 
a  germea  and  stigma,  together  witli  the  Eurrounding  stamens.  But  the  sta- 
mens, being  shorter  Ihau  eveo  tbe  germen,  cannot  discharge  tbe  pollen  ao  as 
to  throw  it  npon  the  aligmu,  as  the  flower  atinds  olwBja  upright  till  after 
impregnaticn.  Aud  hence,  without  aome  additional  and  pecubar  aid.  A* 
pollen  must  necesiaiilj  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sower.  Mow,  lbs 
aid  that  nature  boa  furaiihed  iu  this  cose,  ie  that  of  tbe  T^pata  Pnmiamut. 
a  small  insect,  which  entering  tbe  tube  of  the  corolla  in  quest  of  bonejr,  <!*- 
teeode  to  the  boltotn.  and  rumnrngea  about  till  it  becomes  quite  o 
with  -wllen ;  but.  not  bciog  nblc  to  f..roe  its  way  otit  again,  < 


»  quite  iMwed      J 
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"  '  Quitting  this  land,  we  soon  arrived  at  another  in  which  the 
bees  and  the  birda  are  mnthenittticians  of  such  genius  and  erudi- 
tion, liiiit  they  give  daily  lustructions  in  the  seienco  of  geometry 
to  the  wise  men  of  ihe  empire.  The  Iting  of  the  place  having 
offered  a  reward  for  the  solution  of  two  very  difficult  probleme, 
they  were  solved  upon  the  spot— the  one  by  the  bees,  and  the 
other  by  the  birds  ;  but  the  king  keeping  their  solution  a  secret, 
it  was  only  after  the  most  profound  researches  and  labor,  and  the 
writing  of  an  infinity  of  big  books,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
that  the  men-mnchematicians  at  length  arrived  at  the  identical 
solutions  which  had  been  given  upon  the  spot  by  the  bees  and  by 
the  birds.'"* 

"  Oh  my  !  "  said  the  king, 

" '  We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  this  empire  when  we  found 
ourselves  close  upon  another,  from  whose  shores  there  ffew  over 
our  heads  a  flock  of  Bowls  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long  -,    so  that,  although  ihey  flew  a  mile  during 

downward  position  of  tlie  lisira,  irhicli  converge  to  n  point  like  the  vires  of 
B  moUBe-lrap,  and  being  eomewhst  impatient  of  ila  oonfinement,  it  bruBhea 
baokii  ards  and  furwards,  trying  every  corner,  till,  after  repcutedlj  traversTDg 
tbo  Bti|;mn.  it  covers  it  with  pollen  iiifficieut  lut  its  iuiprvgustiun.  io  eooae- 
quenoe  of  which  the  Qower  tooa  begins  to  droop,  and  the  hairs  to  ghnak  to 
the  side  uf  the  tube,  effeoting  an  easy  posuge  for  the  escape  of  tlia  luseaL" 
—Rn.  P.  Kd(h—-  SyHem  of  Phifnoloiji.'nl  Bolunyr 

*  The  bees — ever  sin«o  bees  were — have  been  eonstmotiiig  their  cells  with 
just  BucL  sides,  in  just  such  nnmber,  nud  at  jnitt  luefa  Inelioationa,  u  it  bu 
been  demonstrated  (in  a  problem  iovolviDg  the  profouadeat  tnatbeinatical 
prineiplei)  are  tlie  very  ludes,  in  the  very  number,  and  at  the  very  anglea, 
which  will  afford  the  oreaturee  the  most  room  that  is  ciiniputiUe  with  the 
greateat  stability  of  structure. 

During  tliu  UttiT  purt  of  the  last  century,  the  question  arose  arnung  math- 
eraaticiuis — "  tu  dctermiDO  tbe  beat  form  tLul  eaa  be  ^ven  to  the  sails  of  ■ 
windmill,  aecuiiling  to  their  varying  distances  from  the  revolvingvanes,  and 
likewise  from  the  centres  of  tbe  reroludon."  This  is  an  eicescivoly  complex 
problem ;  br  it  is,  in  ulber  words,  to  find  the  best  possible  poaitiou  it  an 
infinity  of  varied  distanecs.  and  at  an  infinity  of  points  on  the  arm.  Thera 
were  n  thousand  futile  attempts  (o  answer  the  query  on  the  part  of  the  moat 
illustrloiu  lunthematiciana ;  and  when,  at  length,  an  utideniable  solution  WM 
discovered,  men  found  that  Ihe  wings  of  a  bird  had  given  it  witli  ahiolnta 
preeiaion  ever  tiact  tiie  first  bird  had  trnversed  the  air. 
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ev^ry  miiiutc,  it  required  do  less  thaii  four  huurs  fur  the  whole 
flock  to  pass  over  us — io  which  there  were  several  millioDs  of  mit 
lions  of  fowls,'  "• 

I"  Oh  fy  ! "  said  the  king. 
'"Nil  sooner  had  we  got  rid  of  theae  birds,  which  occasioned 
m  great  annoyance,  than  we  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
a  fowl  of  another  kind,  and  infinitely  larger  than  even  the  roca 
which  1  met  in  my  former  voyages ;  for  it  was  bigger  than  ibe 
biggest  of  the  domes  on  your  seraglio,  oh,  most  Munificent  of 
Caliphs,  This  terrible  fowl  bad  no  head  that  we  could  perceive, 
but  was  fashioned  entirely  of  belly,  which  was  of  a  prodigious 
fatness  and  roundness,  of  a  sofl  looking  substance,  smooth,  shining 
and  striped  with  various  colors.  In  its  talons,  the  monster  was 
bearing  away  to  hia  eyrie  in  the  heavens,  a  house  &om  which  it 
had  knocked  off  the  roof,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  we  distinctly 
saw  human  beings,  who,  beyond  doubt,  were  in  a  state  of  frightful 
despair  at  the  horrible  fate  which  Awaited  them.  We  shouted 
with  all  our  might,  in  the  hope  of  frightening  the  bird  into  letting 
go  of  its  prey ;  but  it  merely  gave  a  snort  or  puff,  as  if  of  rage, 
and  then  let  Gill  upon  our  heads  a  heavy  sack  which  proved  to  be 
filled  with  sand  ! ' " 

"SlufT!"  swd  the  king 

"  'It  was  just  of^er  this  adventure  that  we  encountered  a  oontj- 
nent  of  immense  extent  and  of  prodigious  solidity,  but  whitdii, 
nevertheless,  was  supported  entirely  upon  the  back  of  a  sky-blue 
cow  that  had  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  horns.'  "f 

"  That,  now,  I  believe,"  said  the  king,  "  because  1  have  read 
something  of  the  kind  before,  in  a  book." 

" '  We  passed  immediately  beneath  this  continent,  (swimming 
in  between  the  legs  of  the  cow,  and,  afler  some  hours,  found  our- 
selves in  a  wonderful  country  indeed,  which,  I  was  informed  by 

*  Ho  observed  ■   flovk  or  pigwDS   piueiug   betwixt   FnuikTort  uid   the 
luiliaua  terrilorj'.  one  mile  ut  Itiut  id  breudlh ;  it   look    up  four  lionn  in 
pmitiug;  whiuli,  nt  the  rate  of  nue  mile  per  minute,  gives  a  lengfh  ot  MO     . 
luitea*,  and,  BUppusiat;  tbrce  pigeoos  tu  eneli  wjuare  jani,  ^ves  2,230,312,000 
fngeooa.--''  TraotU  in  Canada  and  tin  UnilnJ  SlaCtt,"  bg  Lieul.  F  Hall 

\  "  Tti*  earth  ia  upheld  hy  a  cow  of  n  blue  culor,  having  borm  fuur  hundral 


JD  pumbw,* — Bali*  Korm*. 
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the  man-(uiima],  w»3  his  own  iiutivc  Imtd,  inhabited  by  things  of 
his  owii  species.  This  cluvated  the  moti-imiuial  very  much  in  my 
esteem ;  and  in  laet,  I  now  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  con- 
temptoua  familiarity  with  which  I  had  treated  him ;  for  I  found 
that  the  man-animals  in  general  were  a  nation  of  the  tnost  power- 
ful magicians,  who  lived  with  worms  in  their  brain,*  which,  no 
duiibt,  served  to  stimulate  them  by  their  painful  writhings  and 
wrigglings  to  the  most  miraculous  eflbrta  of  imagination. 

"  Noneense !"  said  the  king. 

"  '  Among  the  magicians,  were  domesticated  several  animals  of 
very  singular  kinds ;  for  example,  there  was  a  huge  horse  whose 
bunes  were  iron  and  whose  blood  was  boiling  water,  in  place  of 
com,  he  had  black  stones  for  his  usual  food  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  so 
hard  a  diet,  he  was  so  strong  and  swift  that  he  would  drag  a  load 
rtore  weighty  than  the  grandest  temple  in  this  city,  at  a  rate  sur- 
passing that  of  the  flight  of  most  birds.'  "f- 

"Twattle!"  said  the  king. 

"  '  I  saw,  also,  among  these  people  a  hen  without  feaihers,  but 
bigger  than  a  camel ;  instead  of  flesh  and  bone  she  bad  iron  and 
brii;k  ;  her  blood,  like  that  of  the  horse,  (to  whom,  in  fact,  she 
was  nearly  related,)  waa  boiling  water ;  and  like  him  she  ate 
nothing  but  wood  or  black  stones.  This  ban  brought  forth  very 
frequently,  a  hundred  chickens  in  the  day  ;  and,  after  birth,  they 
took  up  their  residence  for  several  weeks  within  the  stomach  of 
their  mother,'  "J 

"  Fal  lal !"  said  the  king. 

"  '  One  of  this  nation  of  mighty  conjurors  created  a  man  out  of 
brass  and  wood,  and  leather,  and  endowed  him  with  such  ingenuity 
that  he  would  have  beaten  at  chess,  all  the  race  of  mankind  with 
.the  exception  of  tho  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Alraschid.g  Another 
of  these  magi  constructed  {of  like  material)  a  creature  that  put  to 

■  "The  Enloioa,  or  iatastiiial  worms,  have  repeatedly  beau  obserred  in 
th«  miucleB,  and  ia  tlie  cerebral  «ube(«aee  of  mea" — Stt  Wj/all't  Phyi- 
otogy.  p.  143. 

f  (hj  tbe  great  Weatara  Kailwity.  between  LonJoD  tod  Eietnr,  a  apeed 
of  71  miles  per  hnur  IiRS  beci:  nttulaeil.  A  trkia  weighiug  W  tone  wm 
liliirtei!  frcioi  Puildiugbm  [o  Didcot  (S3  tnilu.)  in  SI  niJnutes. 

{  Tbc  fivaioinim.  ^  Macliicrii  AutomatouCheB 
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a  the  genius  of  him  who  made  it ;  for  so  great  were  its 
reasoning  powers  that,  in  a  seconJ,  it  performed  cik-uiations  of  so 
vaat  an  extent  that  they  would  havo  required  the  united  labor  of 
fifty  thousand  fleshy  men  for  a  year,*  But  a  still  more  wonderfiil 
conjuror  fashioned  for  himself  a  mighty  thiug  that  was  neither 
man  nor  beast,  but  which  bad  brains  of  lead,  intermixed  with  a 
black  matter  like  pitch,  and  tingers  that  it  employed  with  such 
incredible  speed  and  dexterity  that  it  wovdd  have  had  no  trouble  in 
writing  out  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  Koran  in  an  hour ;  and 
this  with  so  exquisite  a  predsion,  that  in  all  the  copies  there 
should  not  he  fuund  one  to  vary  iVom  another  by  the  bretulth  of 
the  finest  hair,  lliis  thing  was  of  prodigious  strength,  so  thftt  it 
erected  or  overthrew  the  mightiest  empires  at  a  breath  ^  but  ita 
powers  were  exercised  equally  for  evil  and  for  good.' " 
"  Ridiculous  !"  said  the  king. 

" '  Among  this  nation  of  necromancers  there  was  also  one  who 
had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  sakmanders ;  for  he  made  no 
scruple  of  sitting  down  to  smoke  his  chihouc  in  a  red-hot  oven 
until  his  dinner  was  thoroughly  roasted  upon  ita  floor.f  Another 
had  the  faculty  of  converting  the  common  metals  into  gold,  with- 
out even  looking  at  them  during  the  proce83.J  Another  had  such 
a  delicacy  of  touch  that  he  made  a  wire  ao  fine  as  to  be  inTisible.§ 
Another  had  such  quickness  of  perception  that  he  counted  all  the 
separate  motions  of  an  elastic  body,  while  it  was  springing  back- 
wards and  forwards  at,  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  nulliona  of  times 
in  a  second.'  "II 

I      "  Absurd  !"  said  the  king. 

'  " '  Another  of  these  magicians,  by  means  of  a  fluid  that  nobody 
ever  yet  saw,  could  make  the  corpses  of  his  friends  brandish  their 
arms,  kick  out  their  legs,  fight,  or  even  get  up  and  dance  at  hii 

■  BnbboguB  Caioulttting  MfloLine. 
_      f  C'Aatfr'.  ui(luDc«.hiin,  nbtuidred  others, 
I      i  Tbti  Eleotrotype. 

'  %  Wollatlon  ronde  of  plimtinura  for  Ihc  field  of  views  in  s  telooopc  « 
■nlre  one  cighttef-tliouAitDdth  part  of  nu  inch  lu  IhiokueM.  It  ooold  be  Mtn 
only  by  means  ol  '.be  mioroioope. 

I  Nowl«n  dimoMtmted  that  Ibe  retinii  ben.'ntli  Ihe  influeDoe  nt  tht  rli>l«t 
nj  ot  the  vpfctnim.  TJbmted  90D,onn.Wn  of  lime;  in  n  •«eofii). 


will.*  Another  had  cultivated  his  \oi(»  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
he  could  have  made  hiniaelf  heard  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other.f  Another  had  so  long  an  arm  that  he  could  sit  down 
in  Damascus  and  indite  a  letter  at  Bagdad — or  indeed  at  any  dia- 
lance  whatsoever.!  Another  commanded  the  lightning  to  come 
down  to  him  out  of  the  heavens,  and  it  came  ut  his  call ;  and 
served  him  for  a  plaything  when  it  came.  Anolher  took  two  loud 
sounds  and  out  of  them  made  a  silence.  Another  constructed  a 
liixp  darkness  out  of  two  brilliant  light«.§  Another  made  ice  in 
a  red-hot  furnace,  H  Another  directed  the  sun  to  paint  his  por- 
trait, and  the  aun  did.lT  Another  took  thia  luminary  with  the 
moon  mid  the  planets,  and  having  Arst  weighed  them  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  probed  into  their  depths  and  found  out  the 
solidity  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  made.  But  the  whole 
nation  is,  indeed,  of  so  surprising  a  necromantic  ability,  that  not 

•  The  Voltaic  pile. 

^  The  Eleotro  Telegraph  IrnuamitiS  iatelligence  itntiiDtiiiieoUBly — at  leoatio 
fm  01  reganla  uir  dietiuioc  upiia  the  earth. 

I  Tli«  Elactro  Teli?greph  Priatiiig  Appantus. 

§  Comnioa  eiperimeola  in  Kntural  Pbiloeophj.  If  two  red  rays  from  two 
luminous  pointa  be  ndmitted  int/'  a  dapfc  chambBr  ao  m  to  fall  on  a.  white 
■iirbce.  aod  differ  in  their  leogtli  b;  0.<X>002DS  of  an  inch,  their  intenaitjr  i» 
doubled.  So  bIbo  it  the  diiTereoce  in  length  be  kU}'  whole-number  multiple 
of  that  froctiiiD.  A  multiple  b;  H,  Si,  du:.,  giree  aa  inteiuitj  equal  to  ous 
my  only ;  but  a  multiple  by  2^,  'H,  itc  give*  the  r«ult  of  lotnl  darkneu. 
Id  violet  rayi  timilar  vffecU  aiiie  when  the  difference  io  length  is  O.OOOIHT 
of  lui  iuob;  and  with  all  other  rnyi  the  leeullfl  titu  the  same — the  differeuoe 
Vttiying  with  a  uuiform  iocreeae  from  the  violet  to  the  red. 

AuologouB  experiments  id  respect  tu  souud  produce  unnlogous  results. 

I  Place  a  platiDU  crucible  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  keep  it  a  red  heat; 
pour  in  some  aulphuric  acid,  which,  though  the  moat  volatile  of  bodies  at 
a  common  temperature,  will  be  found  to  become  completely  fixed  iu  a 
hot  crucible,  and  not  a  drop  evaporates — being  lurroundeil  by  an  atmosphere 
of  its  owi).  it  does  not,  in  faet,  touch  the  sides.  A  few  drops  of  water 
are  now  introduced,  when  the  acid  immediately  coming  in  contact  with 
tlie  heated  sides  uf  tbe  erneible,  flies  off  in  sulpbumus  acid  vapor,  and  so 
rapid  is  il^  progress,  thil  the  caloric  of  the  water  poasea  off  with  it.  which 
blU  a  lump  of  ice  to  the  bottom ;  by  taking  sdvsntage  of  the  moment  before 
it  ia  allowed  to  re-melt,  it  may  be  turned  out  a  lump  of  ice  from  a  red-hut 

^  The  Daguerreotype. 
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even  their  iiifiiuts,  nor  lliuir  coiiiinoDest  cat^  ojid  dogs  have  any 
UifliviiU^  in  seeing  ubjccta  that  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  that  for 
tweut^  milliona  of  years  before  the  birth  of  the  uatiou  itself,  bad 
beeu  blotted  out  from  the  feoe  of  creatioa.'  "* 

"  Preposterous ! "  sa  d  the  king. 

"'The  wives  and  daughters  of  these  incomparably  great  and 
wise  magi,'  "  continued  Seheherjuiade,  without  being  in  any  moa- 
ner tliHturbod  by  these  frequent  and  most  ungcntJemanly  intorrup- 
tions  on  the  part  of  her  husband — "  '  thu  wives  and  daughters  of 
these  eminent  conjurers  are  every  thing  that  is  accomplished  and 
rcfijied  ;  and  would  be  every  thing  that  is  interesting  and  bcauti 
ful,  but  for  an  unhappy  thtality  that  besets  them,  and  from  which 
not  even  the  miraoubus  powers  of  their  husbands  and  &thera  has, 
hitherto,  been  adequate  to  save.  Some  fatalities  come  in  cert^n 
shapes,  and  some  in  others — but  this  of  which  1  speak,  has  come 
in  the  shape  of  a  trouihet.'  " 

t"  A  what  1 "  said  the  king. 
"  '  A  crotchet,' "  said  Scheherazade.  " '  One  of  the  evil  genii 
who  are  perpetually  upon  the  watch  to  inflict  ill,  has  put  it  into 
the  heads  of  these  accomplished  ladies  that  the  thing  whii^  wc 
describe  as  personal  beauty,  consists  altogether  in  the  protube- 
rance of  the  region  which  lies  not  very  far  below  the  small  of  the 
back.  Perfection  of  loveliness,  they  say,  is  ui  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  extent  of  this  hump.  Having  been  long  possessed  of  this  idea, 
aad  bolsters  being  cheap  in  that  country,  the  days  have  long  gone 
by  since  it  was  possible  to  distingush  a  woman  from  a  drome- 

•  Although  %ht  tntveli  IST.OOO  milea  iu  n  necond.  thd  dittwioe  of  SI 
Cygoi,  (the  only  stAr  viiose  distanco  ia  asceilAiued,)  ■■  ■»  iniouodTftUy 
grcnt-tbat  iu  rnys  would  require  more  Ihau  ten  years  to  reach  tli«  Mrtli. 
For  Btnn  beyond  Uiii,  20— or  oven  lOOi)  jbutb— would  be  n  modBrat*  nH- 
m&te.  Tbu>>  if  thej  bad  been  annihilated  SO,  or  1000  yean  ago,  tra  might 
*lill  see  tLem  to-day,  by  tbe  light  which  tlarled  (rotu  their  ■ur&Met.  SO  or 
1000  yearg  in  tbe  put  time.  Tlfat  many  wLioh  we  see  doily  are  really  ex- 
tinct. i>  Dot  Impowible — not  eren  iraprobable. 

Tlie  elder  Hetichel  maintuioB  that  tbe  light  of  the  rwutest  oeboln  •eco 
through  hie  great  teleKupe,  must  have  Lakea  8.000,000  year*  in  reodkii^ 
tbe  earUi-  Some,  luatto  vletMe  by  Lord  ituee'  imtraneat  voM,  Umo,  kiv< 
rad  at  lea*t  £0,000,000 
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'■  Stop  !"  said  tlie  king—"  I  can't  stand  that,  and  I  won't.  You 
have  already  given  me  a  dreadful  headache  with  your  lies.  The 
day,  too,  I  perceive,  is  beginning  to  break.     IIow  long  have  we 

been  laarried? my  conscience  is  getting  to  be  troublesome 

ag^un.  And  then  that  dromedary  touch — do  you  take  nis  for  a 
fool  1  Upon  the  whole,  you  might  as  well  get  up  and  be  throt- 
tW." 

These  words,  as  1  leam  from  the  Isibaiiomot,  both  grieved  and 
astonished  Scheherazade;  but,  as  she  knew  the  king  to  be  a  man 
of  scrupulous  integrity,  and  quite  unlikely  to  forfeit  his  word,  she 
submitted  to  her  fate  with  a  good  grace.  She  derived,  bow- 
ever,  great  consolation,  (during  the  tightening  of  the  bowstring,) 
from  ihe  reflection  that  much  of  the  history  remained  still  untold, 
and  that  the  petulance  of  her  brute  of  a  husband  had  reaped  for 
hiia  a  nost  righteous  reward,  in  depriving  him  of  many  incon- 
ceivabk  idventures. 


^ 
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Qiiinault—Alpi. 

Of  my  country  and  of  my  fsinily  1  have  little  to  say.  Ill  usage 
sod  length  of  years  have  driven  me  from  the  one,  and  estranged 
me  from  the  other.  Hereditary  wealth  afforded  me  an  education 
of  no  common  order,  and  a  conterapjatlve  turn  of  mind  enabled 
tne  to  methodise  the  stores  which  early  study  diligently  gar- 
nered up.  Beyond  all  things,  the  works  of  the  German  moralists 
gave  nie  great  delight ;  not  from  my  ill-advised  admiration  of 
their  eloquent  madness,  but  from  the  ease  with  which  my  habits 

-  of  rigid  thought  enabled  me  to  deteet  their  falsities.     I  hare  often 

i  teeii  reproached  with  the  aridity  of  my  genius ;  a  deficiency  of 
gination  has  been  imputed  tome  as  a  crime;  and  the  Pyrrhon- 

1  lam  of  my  opinions  has  at  all  times  rendered  me  notorioua.  la- 
deed,  a  strong  relish  for  physical  philosophy  has,  1  fear,  tinctured 

'  my  mind  with  a  very  common  error  of  this  age — I  mean  the  habit 
of  referring  occurrences,  even  the  least  susceptible  of  such  nder- 
ence,  to  the  principles  of  that  science.  Upon  the  whole,  no  person 
could  be  less  liable  than  myself  to  be  led  away  from  the  seven 

I  precincts  of  truth  by  the  iffneg  Jatui  of  superstition.  I  have 
thought  proper  to  premise  thus  much,  lest  the  incredible  tale  1 

■  have  to  lell  should  be  considered  rather  the  raving  of  a  crude 
imagination,,  than  the  positive  experience  of  a  mind  to  which  tlte 
reveries  of  fuicy  have  been  a  dc^  letter  and  a  nullity. 

Aft«r  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  1  sailed  in  the  year 
16 — .  from  the  port  of  Bntavia,  in  the  rich  and  populous  I 


n  tile  jtasr     t 
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of  Java,  ou  a  vojagc  Ui  (he  Arcliipelago  of  the  Sunda  isiands.  I 
went  as  pusaeiiger — having  no  other  inducoinenl  thuD  a  kind  of 
nervous  restlessness  which  haunted  me  as  a  tiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  four  hundred  tons, 
copper-fastened,  and  buitt  at  Bombay  of  Malabar  teak.  She  was 
freighted  with  cotton-wool  and  oil,  from  the  Lachadive  islands. 
We  hod  also  on  board  coir,  jaggeree,  ghee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few 
cases  of  opium.  The  stowage  was  clumsily  done,  and  the  vessel 
consequently  crauk. 

We  got  under  way  with  a  mere  breath  of  wind,  and  for  toany 
days  stood  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Java,  without  any  other  in- 
cident to  beguile  the  monotony  of  our  course  than  the  occasional 
meeting  with  some  of  the  small  grabs  of  the  Archipelago  to  which 
we  were  bound. 

One  eveningjleaning  over  the  taffiail,  I  observed  a  very  singular 
isolated  cloud,  to  the  N.  W.  It  was  remarkable,  as  well  for  ita 
color,  as  from  its  being  the  first  we  had  seen  since  our  departure  i 
from  Batnvia.  1  watched  it  attentively  until  sunset,  when  it  spread 
all  at  once  to  the  eastward  snU  westward,  girting  in  the  horizon 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  vapor,  and  looking  like  a  long  line  of  1"W 
beach.  My  notice  was  soon  afterwards  attracted  by  the  dusky-red 
appearance  of  the  moon,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sea. 
The  latter  was  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  the  water  seemed 
more  than  usually  transparent.  Although  I  could  distinctly  see 
the  bottom,  yet,  heaving  the  lead,  I  found  the  ship  in  fifteen 
fathoms.  The  air  now  became  intolerably  hot,  and  was  loaded 
with  spiral  exhalations  similar  to  those  arising  from  heated  iron. 
As  night  came  on,  every  breath  of  wind  died  away,  and  a  more 
entire  calm  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  flame  of  a  candla 
burned  upon  the  poop  without  the  least  perceptible  motion,  and  •. 
long  hair,  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  hung  without  the 
possibility  of  detecting  a  vibration.  However,  as  the  captain  said 
he  could  perceive  no  indication  of  danger,  and  as  we  were  drifting 
in  bodily  to  shore,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  fiirled.  ond  the  anchor 
let  gn.  No  watch  was  set,  and  the  crew,  consisting  principally  of 
Malays,  stretched  themselves  deliberately  upon  deck.  I  went 
ithout  a  full  presentiment  of  evil.  Indeed,  eveti 
le-nnce  warranted  mo  in  apprehending  aSimoon.    \\a\i.'C&'a 
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captain  inj  fears ;  Ijut  he  jiaid  iio  attention  to  whnt  I  said,  and  left 
me  without  deigning  to  give  a  reply.  My  uneaMness,  however, 
prevented  me  from  sleeping,  and  about  midnight  I  Heiit  upon 
dtMjt.  As  1  placed  ray  foot  upon  the  upper  step  of  the  companiun- 
lodder,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud,  humming  noise,  like  that  ooca- 
eionod  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  mill-wheel,  aud  before  I  could 
oscertam  ita  meaning,  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to  its  eentre.  In 
the  next  instant,  a  wilderness  of  fuam  hurled  us  upon  our  beam- 
ends,  and,  rushing  over  us  fore  and  all,  swept  the  entire  decks 
from  stem  to  stern. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
salvation  of  the  ship.  Although  completely  water-logged.,  yet,  as 
her  masts  hod  gune  by  the  board,  she  ruse,  after  a  minute,  heaviljr 
fi-om  the  sea,  and,  staggering  awhile  beneath  the  immense  pressure 
of  the  tempest,  finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  eacaped  destruction,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  water,  I  found  myself,  upon  recovery, 
jammed  in  between  the  stem-post  and  rudder.  With  great  diffi- 
culty I  gained  my  feet,  and  looking  dizzily  around,  was  at  Crat 
struck  with  the  idea  of  our  being  among  breakers  ;  so  teni&t, 
beyond  the  wildest  imaginution,  was  the  whirlpool  of  muuntainoiu  ' 
sod  foamingocean  within  which  we  were  engulfed.'  Afterawhile, 
1  heard  the  voice  of  an  old  Swede^  who  had  shipped  with  as  ftt 
the  moment  of  leaving  port.  I  hallooed  to  him  with  all  mjr 
strength,  and  presently  he  came  reeling  oA.  We  snon  discovered 
that  we  were  the  sole  survivors  of  tlie  accident.  All  on  deck, 
with  the  exception  of  ourselves,  had  been  swept  overboard;  the 
cfkptain  and  mates  must  have  perished  as  they  slept,  fur  the  calniu 
were  deluged  with  water.  Without  assistance,  we  could  expect 
to  do  little  for  the  security  of  the  ship,  and  our  exertions  were  at 
first  paralyzed  by  the  momentary  expectation  of  going  dowOi 
Our  cable  bad,  of  course,  parted  like  pack-thread,  at  the  lint, 
breftth  of  the  hurricane,  or  we  should  have  been  instantaDeously 
overwhelmed.  We  scudded  with  frightful  velocity  before  the  aeo, 
and  the  water  made  clear  breaches  over  us.  The  frame-work  of 
our  stem  was  shattered  excessively,  and,  in  almost  every  respect) 
we  had  received  considerable  injury  ;  but  to  our  extreme  joy  n 
fbund  the  pumps  unchobed,  and  that  we  had  made  no  great  rf 
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iiig  of  our  ballast.  The  main  fury  uf  the  lilast  had  already  blown 
ovKT,  and  we  apprehended  littlii  danger  from  the  viulcnee  of  the 
wind  ;  but  we  looked  Ibrward  to  its  total  cessation  with  dismay ; 
well  believing,  that  in  ottr  shattered  condition,  we  should  inevitably 
pui'ish  in  the  tremendous  swell  which  would  ensue.  But  this  very 
jusl  apprehension  seemed  by  no  means  likely  to  be  soon  verified. 
For  five  entire  days  and  nights — during  which  our  only  aubsist- 
encc  was  a  small  quantity  of  jaggerce,  procured  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  forecastle — the  hulk  flew  at  a  rate  defying 
computation,  before  rapidly  succeeding  flaws  of  wind,  which 
without  equalling  the  first  violence  of  the  Simoon,  were  atill  more 
terrific  than  any  tempest  1  had  before  encountered.*  Our  course 
for  the  first  four  days  was,  with  trifling  variations,  S.  E.  and  by 
S. ;  andwemustbavcrundown  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  Onthe 
tillh  day  the  cold  became  eitreme,  although  the  wind  had  hauled  i 
round  a  point  mure  to  the  northward.  'The  sun  arose  with  a 
sickly  yellow  lustre,  and  clambered  a  very  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon — emitting  no  decisive  light.  There  were  no  clouds  appa- 
ront,  yet  the  wind  wns  upon  the  increase,  and  blew  witli  a  fitful 
and  unsteady  fiiry.  About  noon,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  our 
attention  was  again  arrested  by  tlic  appearance  of  the  sun. .  It 
gave  out  no  light,  properly  so  called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  glow 
without  reflection,  as  if  all  its  rays  were  polarized.  Just  before 
Muking  within  the  turgid  sea,  its  central  fires  suddenly  went  out, 
as  if  hurriedly  extinguished  by  some  uuaccomitable  power.  It 
was  a  dim,  silver-like  rim,  alone,  as  it  rushed  down  the  unfatbom- 

We  waited  in  vain  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  sixth  day — that  day  to 
me  has  not  arrived — to  the  Swede,  never  did  arrive.  Thence- 
forward we  were  enshrouded  in  pitchy  darkness,  so  ihat  we  could 
not  have  seen  an  object  at  twenty  paces  from  the  ship.  Eternal 
night  continued  to  envelop  ua,  all  unrelieved  by  the  phosphoric 
sea-brilliancy  to  which  we  had  been  aecuatomed  in  the  tropioa. 
Wq  observed,  too,  that,  although  the  tempest  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  violence,  there  was  no  longer  to  be  discovered  the 
usual  appearance  of  surf,  or  foam,  which  had  hitherto  attended 
us.  All  around  were  horror,  and  thick  glooni,  and  a  black  swel- 
tering desert  of  ebony.     Snper<^litiou3  terror  cre^Vb^  ie^tacaXTO* 
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&e  spirit  of  the  old  Swede,  and  my  own  s-ml  was  wi-appcd  up  ia 
rtlent  wonder.  We  neglected  all  care  of  the  ship,  as  worse  than 
ueeless,  and  securing  oumelves,  aa  well  as  possible,  to  the  stump 
of  the  mizen-uiast,  looked  out  bitterly  into  the  wurld  of  ocean. 
We  had  no  means  of  calculating  time,  nor  could  we  form  any 
guess  of  our  situation.  We  were,  however,  well  aware  of  having 
made  farther  to  the  southward  than  any  previous  navigators,  and 
felt  great  amazement  at  not  meeting  witfa  the  usual  impedi- 
ments of  ice.  In  the  meantime  every  motoent  lhreat«ned  to 
be  our  last — every  mountainous  billow  hurried  to  overwhelm 
lis.  The  swell  surpassed  anything  I  hod  imagined  possible,  and 
that  we  were  not  instantly  buried  is  a  miracle.  My  companion 
■poke  of  the  lightness  of  our  cargo,  and  reminded  me  of  the 
excellent  qualities  of  our  ship ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  hope  itself,  and  prepared  myself  gloomily  for 
that  death  which  1  thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond  an  hour, 
aa,  with  every  knot  of  way  the  ship  made,  the  swelling  of  the 
black  stupendous  seas  became  more  dismally  appalling.  At  times 
we  gasped  for  breath  at  an  elevation  beyond  the  albatross — it 
times  became  dizzy  with  the  velocity  of  our  descent  into  some 
watery  hell,  where  the  air  grew  stagnant,  and  no  sound  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  the  kraken. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  abysses,  when  a  quick 
■cream  from  my  companion  broke  fearfully  upon  the  ni|;ht. 
"See!  see!"  cried  he,  shrieking  in  my  ears,  "Almighty  God  I 
■ee !  see  !"  As  he  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  dull,  sullen  glan 
of  red  light  which  streamed  down  the  sides  of  the  vast  chasm 
where  we  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  brilliancy  upon  our  deck.  Qisling 
my  eyes  upwards,  I  beheld  a  spectacle  which  froze  the  current  of 
Uy  blood.  At  a  terrilic  height  directly  above  us,  and  upon  the 
▼ery  verge  of  the  precipitous  descent,  hovered  a  gigantic  ship,  of 
perhaps  four  thousand  tons.  Although  upreared  upon  the  sum- 
aiit  of  a  wave  more  than  a  hundred  tinies  her  own  altitude,  her 
iqiparent  size  still  exceeded  that  of  any  ship  of  the  line  or  East 
Indianman  in  existence.  Hi-rhuge  hull  was  of  a  deep  dingy  hUck, 
unrelieved  by  any  of  the  customary  carving  of  a  ship.  A  single 
row  of  brass  cannon  protruded  from  her  open  ports,  and  dashed 
from  their  polished  surlac«s  thefires  of  innumerable  battle-Umteni^ 
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which  swung  to  and  tio  about  iter  rigging.  But  what  mainly  in- 
spired us  with  horror  and  astonisliinent,  was  that  she  bore  up 
under  a  press  of  sail  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  aupernatural  sea, 
and  of  that  ungovernable  hurricane.  When  we  firat  discovered 
her,  her  bows  were  alone  to  be  seen,  as  she  rose  slowly  from  the 
dim  and  horrible  gulf  beyond  her.  For  a  moment  of  intense 
terror  ehe  paused  upon  the  giddy  pinnacle,  as  if  in  contemplation 
of  her  own  sublimity,  then  trembled  and  tottered,  and — came 
down. 

At  this  instant,  [  know  not  what  sudden  self-possession  came 
orer  my  spirit.  Staggering  as  iar  aft  os  I  could,  I  awaited  fear- 
lessly the  ruin  that  was  to  overwhelm.  Our  own  vessel  was  at 
length  cea-^ing  from  her  stru^les,  and  sinking  with  her  head  to  the 
aea.  The  shock  of  the  descending  mass  struck  her,  consequently, 
in  that  portion  of  her  frame  which  was  nearly  under  water,  and 
the  inevitable  result  was  to  hurl  me,  with  irresistible  violence, 
upon  the  rigging  of  the  stranger. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went  about ;  and  to  the 
confusion  ensuing  1  attributed  my  escape  from  the  notice  of  the 
crew.  With  littie  difficulty  I  made  ray  way,  unperceived,  to  the 
main  hatchway,  which  was  partially  open,  and  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  secreting  myself  in  the  hold.  Why  I  did  so  1  can 
hardly  tell.  An  indefinite  sense  of  awe,  whioli  at  first  sight  of  the 
navigators  of  the  ship  had  t«l(en  hold  of  my  mind,  waa  perhaps 
the  principle  of  my  concealment.  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  myself 
with  a  race  of  people  who  had  offered,  to  the  cursory  glance  I  bad 
taken,  so  many  points  of  vague  novelty,  doubt,  and  apprehension. 
I  therefore  thought  proper  to  contrive  a  hiding-place  in  the  hold. 
This  I  did  l)y  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  shifting-boards,  in 
such  a  manuer  as  to  afibrd  me  a  convenient  retreat  between  the 
huge  timbers  of  the  ship, 

1  had  scarcely  completed  ray  work,  when  a  footstep  in  the  hold 
forced  me  to  make  use  of  it.  A  man  passed  by  my  place  of  con- 
cealment with  a  feeble  and  unsteady  gait.  1  could  not  see  his 
face,  but  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  general  appearance. 
There  vtaa  about  it  an  evidence  of  great  age  ^>d  infirmity.  His 
knees  tottered  beneath  a  load  of  years,  and  his  entire  frame  quiver- 
ed under  the  burthen.     He  muttered  to  himself,  wv  aXo'w  NwdMSft. 
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tone,  some  words  of  il  language  which  1  cotild  not  understand,  and 
grojied  in  a  comer  among  a  pile  of  singular-louking  instTuments, 

L  wd  decayed  charts  of  navigation.  His  matmer  was  a  wild  mixture 
9f  the  peevishness  of  second  childhood  and  the  solemn  dignity  nf 

i  •  God.     He  al  length  went  on  deck,  and  1  saw  him  no  more, 

A  feeling,  for  which  1  have  no  name,  has  taken  posaession  of 
By  soul — a  BenBation  which  will  admit  of  no  analysis,  to  which 
the  lessons  of  by-gone  time  are  inadequate,  and  for  which  1  fear 
fiiturity  itself  will  offer  me  no  key.  To  a  mind  constituted  like 
my  own,  the  latter  conaideration  is  un  evil.  I  shall  never — I  know 
that  1  shall  never — be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  my 
conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not  wonderful  that  these  conceptions  are 
indefinite,  since  they  have  their  origin  in  eouroes  so  utterly  novcL 
A  new  sense — a  new  entity  is  added  to  my  soul. 

It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this  terrible  ship,  and 
the  rays  of  my  destiny  are,  I  think  gathering  to  a  focus.  Incom- 
prehensible men  !  Wrapped  up  in  meditations  of  a  kind  which 
1  cannot  divine,  they  pass  me  by  unnoticed.  Concenlment  is  utter 
folly  on  my  part,  for  the  people  a<Ul  not  eee,  It  was  but  just  now 
t^t  1  passed  directly  before  the  eyca  of  the  mate ;  it  was  no  long 
while  ago  that  I  ventured  into  the  captain's  own  private  cabin, 
Bsd  took  thence  the  materials  with  which  1  write,  and  have  written. 
I  shall  from  time  to  time  continue  this  journal.  It  is  true  that 
I  may  not  find  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  world,  but 
1  will  not  fiul  to  make  the  endeavor.  At  the  last  moment  I  will 
enclose  the  MS.  in  a  bottle,  and  cast  it  within  the  sea. 
»  •  •  •  • 

An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given  me  new  room  for 
.meditation.  Are  such  things  the  operation  of  ungovemcd  chance  T 
I  hod  ventured  upon  deck  and  thrown  myself  down,  without  at- 
Iraotiiig  any  notice,  among  a  pile  of  rntlin-stnlT  and  old  sails,  in 
Ae  bottom  of  the  yawl.  While  musing  upon  the  singularity  of 
my  fete,  I  unwittingly  daubed  with  a  tar-bnish  the  edges  of  a 
neatly-folded  studding-sail  which  lay  near  me  on  a  barrel,  Tha 
Btudding-sail  is  now  bent  upon  the  ship,  and  the  thoiighllea 
touches  of  the  brush  ore  spread  out  into  the  word  Dncon 
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I  have  made  many  obaervations  lately  upon  the  structure  of  tbo 
Tessoi,     Although  wfll  armed,  she  ia  not,  I  think,  a,  ship  of  war.    ' 
Her  rigging,  build,  atid  general  ei^uipnient,  all  negative  a  suppo-    ' 
sition  of  this  kind.     What  she  is  not,  I  can  easilj'  perceive  ;  what    \ 
she  it,  1  frar  it  is  impossible  to  say.      I  know  not  how  it  is,  but     I 
in  scrutinizing  her  strange  model  and  singular  cast  of  spars,  her     . 
huge  size  and  overgrown  suits  of  canvas,  her  severely  simple  bow 
and  antiquated  stem,  there  will  occasionally  flash  across  my  mind 
a  sensation  of  familiar  things,  and  there  is  always  mixed  up  with 
sucli  indistinct  shadows  of  recollection,  an  unaccouatable  memory 
of  old  foreign  chronicles  and  ages  long  ago.         *         •    .     * 

[  have  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the  ship.      She  is  built' 
of  a  material  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.      There  is  a  peculiar  cha-  i 
racier  about  the  wood  which  strikes  me  as  rendering  it  unfit  for  '■ 
the  purpose  to  which  it  hiia  been  applied.      I  mean  its  extreme    \ 
poroiufun,  considered  independently  of  the  worm-eaten  condition 
which  is  a  consequence  of  navigation  in  these  seas,  and  apart  from    I 
the  rottenness  attendant  upon  age.     It  will  appear  perhaps  an 
observation  somewhat  over.curious,  but  this  wood  would  have  / 
every  characteristic  of  Spanish  oak,  if  Spanish  oak  were  diatenijed 
by  any  unnatural  means. 

In  reading  the  above  sentence,  a  curious  apothegm  of  an  old 
weather-beaten  Dutch  navigator  comes  full  upon  ray  recollection. 
'■  It  is  as  sure,"  he  was  wout  to  say,  when  any  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  his  veracity,  "  as  sure  as  there  is  a  sea  where  the  ship 
itself  will  grow  m  bulk  Jike  the  living  body  of  the  seaman,"  *  • 

About  an  hour  ago,  1  made  bold  to  trust  myself  among  a 
group  of  the  crew.  They  paid  nie  no  manner  of  attention,  and, 
although  1  stood  in  the  very  midst  of  (hem  all,  seemed  utterly 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  Like  the  one  I  had  at  first  seen  in 
the  hold,  they  all  bore  about  them  the  marks  of  a  hoary  old  age.  \ 
Their  knees  trembled  with  infirmity  ;  their  shoulders  were  beat  J 
double  with  decrepitude ;  their  shrivelled  skins  rattled  in  tho  ( 
wind  ;  their  voices  were  low,  tremulous,  and  broken;  their  eyes/ 
glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years;  and  their  gray  hairs  stream^ 
lerribtv  in  the  tempest.  Around  them,  on  every  part  of  the  deck, 
lay  scattered  mathematical  instcumenta  of  the  most  quaint  and 
obsolete  cuiiitruction.  *  *  *  * 
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I  ivitntioned,  some  time  ago,  tbc  benditig  of  a.  studdiDg-sail. 
From  that  period,  the  ehip,  being  ihrown  dead  off  tbc:  wind,  lus 
continued  her  terrific  course  due  souLh,  with  every  rag  of  canvM 
packed  upen  her,  from  hor  truck  to  her  lower  studdiQi;-aail  booms, 
and  rolliog  every  moment  her  top-gallont  yard-arniG  into  the 
most  appaliiiig  hell  of  water  which  it  can  enter  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  imagine.  1  have  just  left  the  deck,  where  1  find  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  a  footing,  although  the  crew  seem  to  experience 
Kttle  iDcoDvenience.  It  appears  to  me  a  miracle  of  miraoles  that 
Inir  enormous  bulk  is  not  swallowed  up  at  once  and  for  ever.  We 
■re  surely  doomed  to  hover  ooti  tin  u  ally  upon  the  briuli  of  eternity, 
vtthout  taking  a  final  plunge  into  the  abyss.  From  billows  A 
Uiouaand  times  more  stupendous  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  we 
l^ide  away  with  the  ftcilityof  the  arrowy  sea-gull ;  and  tiiecolo*-' 
■al  waters  rear  their  heads  above  us  like  demons  of  the  deep,  but 
like  demons  confined  to  simple  threats,  and  forbidden  to  destror. 
I  am  led  to  attribute  these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural 
cause  which  caiU  account  for  such  eflect.  I  must  suppose  the  ship 
to  be  within  the  influence  of  some  strong  current,  or  impetuoos 
imder-tow.  •  •  *  « 

1  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in  iiis  own  cabin — but, 
U  i  expected,  he  paid  me  no  attention.  Although  in  his  appear- 
uice  there  is,  to  a  casual  observer,  nothing  which  might  bae^teak 
him  more  or  less  than  man,  still,  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  reve- 
rence and  awe  mingled  with  the  sensation  of  wonder  with  which  I 
regarded  him.  In  stature,  he  is  nearly  my  own  height;  that  ia, 
aiiout  five  feet  eight  inches.  He  is  of  a  well-knit  and  compact 
frame  of  body,  neither  robust  nor  remarkable  otherwise.  But  it 
is  the  singularity  of  the  expression  which  reigna  upon  the  fac^^ 
it  ia  the  intense,  the  wonderful,  the  thrilling  evidence  of  old  age 
■o  utter,  fiu  extreme,  which  excites  within  my  spirit  a  sense — a 
sentiment  inefTable.  His  forehead,  although  little  wrinkled,  seems  ' 
to  hear  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  myriiid  of  years.  His  gray  baira 
are  records  of  the  past,  and  his  grayer  eyes  are  sybils  of  the  fiiture. 
The  cabin  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  strange,  iron-clasped  Cd&M, 
and  mouldering  instruments  of  science,  and  obsolete  lon^foi^gottw 
charts.  His  head  was  bowed  down  upon  his  hands,  and  ha  pond, 
with  a,  fiery,  un<iuiet  eye,  over  a  paper  which  I  took  to  be  « 
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inissiou,  snd  wliitli,  at  all  events,  bore  the  signature  of  aioonarch. 
He  muttered  to  iiJmself — sa  did  the  first  seaman  whom  I  saw 
in  tliB  hold — some  low  [leeviBh  syllables  of  a  foreign  tongue  j  and 
although  the  speaker  was  close  at  my  elbow,  his  voice  seemed  19 
reach  my  ears  from  the  distance  of  a  mile.         *        «         • 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Eld.  The 
crew  glide  to  and  fro  like  the  ghosts  of  buried  centuries  ;  their  eyes 
have  on  eager  aad  uneasy  meaning ;  and  when'their  fingers  fall 
athnart  my  path  in  the  wild  glare  of  the  battle- lanterns,  1  feel  aa 
1  have  never  feit  before,  although  1  have  been  all  my  life  a  dealer 
in  antiquities,  and  have  Imbibed  the  shadows  of  fallen  columns  at 
Balbec,  and  Tadmor,  and  Persepolis,  until  my  very  soul  has  b^ 
come  a  ruin.  *  *  #  *  * 

When  1  look  around  me,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  former  appre- 
hensions. If  1  trembled  at  the  blast  which  has  hitherto  attended 
us,  shatl  I  not  stand  aghast  at  a  warring  of  wind  and  oc«an,  to  coD' 
vey  any  idea  of  which,  the  words  tornado  and  simoon  are  trivial 
and  ineffective  1  All  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship,  is  the 
blacJiness  of  eternal  night,  and  a  chaos  of  foamless  water ;  but, 
about  a  league  on  either  side  of  us,  may  be  seen,  indistinctly  and 
at  intervals,  stupendous  ramparts  of  ice,  towering  away  into  the 
desolate  sky,  and  looking  tike  the  walls  of  the  universe.     *     * 

As  1  imagined,  ihe  ship  proves  to  be  in  a  current — if  that 
appellation  con  properly  be  given  to  a  tide  which,  howling  and 
shrieking  by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to  the  southward  with  a 
velocity  like  the  headlong  dashing  of  a  cataract.  * 

To  conceive  the  horror  of  my  sensations  is,  I  presume,  utterly 
impossible ;  yet  a  curiosity  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  these 
awful  regions,  predominates  even  over  my  despwr,  and  will  recon- 
cile me  to  the  most  liideous  aspect  of  death,  It  is  evident  that 
we  are  hurrying  onwards  to  some  esciting  knowledge — some 
never-lo-be- imparted  secret,  whose  attainment  is  destruction.  Per- 
haps this  current  leads  us  to  the  southern  pole  itself.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  supposition  apparently  so  wild  has  every  proba- 
bility in  its  favor.  #•*»*» 

The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and  tremulous  step ;  but 
there  is  upon  their  countenance  an  egression  more  of  the  eager 
^■n  of  hope  than  of  the  apathy  of  despajr. 

H|  Vol..  r.— 10. 
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In  the  meantime  the  wind  is  still  in  our  p^>>  and,  as  we  carry 
a  crowd  of  canvas,  the  ship  is  at  times  lifted  bodily  from  out  the 
sea !  Oh,  horror  upon  horror ! — the  ice  opens  suddenlj  to  the 
right,  and  to  the  left,  and  we  are  whirling  di^y,  in  immense 
concentric  circlet,  round  and  round  the  borders  d^  m^tic  am- 
phitheatre, the  sunmiit  of  whose  walls  is  lost  in  the  dtSkness  and 
the  distance.  But  little  time  will  be  left  me  to  ponder  upon  my 
destiny !  The  circles  rapidly  grow  small — we  are  plunging  madly 
within  the  grasp  of  the  whirlpool — and  amid  a  roaring,  and  bel- 
lowing, and  thundering  of  ocean  and  tempest,  the  ship  is  quiver- 
ing—oh God  !  and going  down  ! 

J^ofo.— The  "MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle,*'  waa  origiDally  pnbliahed  ia  18S1; 
and  it  was  not  UDtil  many  yean  afterwards  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  maps  of  Mercator,  ip  whicL  the  ocean  is  represented  as  rushiog,  bj  four 
mouths,  into  the  (northern)  Polar  Gulf,  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth ;  the  Pole  itself  being  represented  by  a  black  rock,  towering  to  a 
prodigious  height 


II  of  Ood  in  NUure,  b»  in  Proridence,  are  not  aa  our  ira;s;  uor 
arc  tlu  modda  that  ire  frume  anj  iraj  commeuiurate  to  Ibe  Tastceu.  prafun- 
dity,  and  uiuearchablaoegs  of  Hi*  worlu,  uhUh  /mot  a  iLrplh  in  Ihiin  grtatn 
Ulan  Iht  ictll  of  Dmocrilat. 

JoKpU  GlanvilU 

W*  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  crag.  For 
some  minutcB  the  old  man  seoniod  too  much  enhauated  to  speak. 
Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "and  1  could  have  guided 
m  this  route  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  my  sons  ;  but,  about 
years  past,  there  happuned  to  me  an  evcril  such  aa  never 
happened  before  to  mortal  man — or  at  least  such  as  no  man  ever 
survived  to  tell  of— and  the  six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I 
then  endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  souL  You  suppose  ma 
3  very  old  man^but  I  am  not.  It  to<jk  leas  than  a  single  day  to 
change  these  hail's  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my 
limbs,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  tliut  I  tremble  at  the  least 
exertion,  and  am  frightened  at  a  shadow.  Do  you  know  I  can 
scarcely  look  over  this  little  cliff  without  getting  giddy  1" 

The  "  little  cliff,"  upon  whose  edge  he  hud  so  carelessly  thrown 
Wroself  down  to  rest  that  the  weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung 
over  it,  while  he  was  only  kept  from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  hia 
elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge — this  "little  cliff"  arose, 
a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags  beneath  us.  No- 
thing would  have  tempted  me  to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its 
brink.  In  truth  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position 
^my  companion,  that  I  fell  at  full  length  u^oq  \.\ia  ^o\uv&,^'Q.'a% 
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to  the  shrubs  around  me,  oiiil  dared  not  even  glanc«  upward  at 
the  sky — while  I  struggled  ia  vain  to  divest  mjself  of  the  iden 
that  the  very  foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from 
the  Airy  of  the  winds.  It  was  long  hefore  1  could  reasou  myself 
into  BufiideDt  courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out  into  the  distance. 

"You  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the  guide,  "for  I 
have  brought  )ou  here  that  you  might  have  the  best  possible  view 
of  the  acene  of  that  event  1  mentioned — and  to  tell  you  the  whole 
Btory  with  the  spot  just  under  your  eye." 

'■  We  are  cow,"  be  continued,  in  that  particularizing  manner 
■which  distinguished  him — "  we  are  now  dose  upon  the  Nor- 
wegian coast— in  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude — in  the  great 
province  of  Nordland — and  in  the  dreary  district  of  Lofodcn. 
The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  sit  ia  Uelse^en,  the  Cloudy, 
Now  raise  yourself  up  a  little  higher — ho!d  on  to  the  grass  if  you 
feel  giddy — so — and  look  out,  beyond  the  belt  of  vapor  beneath 

1  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse  of  ucean,  whose 
waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the 
Nubian  geographer's  account  of  the  Mart  Ttnebrarvm,  A  pan- 
orama more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  imi^ination  can  con- 
ceive. To  Uic  right  and  left,  as  tiu-  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there 
lay  outstretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly 
black  and  beetling  clilT,  whose  character  of  gloom  was  but  the  \ 
more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf  which  reared  high  up 
against  it  its  white  and  ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking  for 
ever.  Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were 
placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  set) 
there  was  visible  a  small,  bleak-looking  island  ;  or,  more  proper- 
ly, its  position  was  discernible  through  the  wilderness  of  surge  xa 
which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles  nearer  the  land,  aroM 
joother  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and  barren,  and  eo- 
iropusaed  at  various  intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rooks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  spac?  between  the  morA 
'distant  island  and  the  shore,  had  something  very  unusual  about  tL 
Although,  at  the  time,  so  strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward  thU 
a  brig  in  the  remote  ofHiig  lay  to  under  a  double-reefed  tryswt, 
Kod  coitBtai  tly  plunged  \m  whole  hull  out  trf«^;hi,  iittl:ifcey.iw 
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here  nothing  like  a  regtilnr  bwcII,  but  only  a  short,  quick,  angry 
crosa  dashing  of  water  in  every  direction — as  well  in  the  teeth 
of  the  wind  as  otherwiae.  Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks, 

"The  island  in  the  distance,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  is  called 
by  the  Norwegians  Vurrgh.  The  one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That 
a  m.ile  to  the  northward  is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen,  Ho- 
tholm,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Farther  off — between 
Moskoe  and  Vurrgh — are  Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sandflesen,  and 
Stockholm.  These  are  the  true  names  of  the  places — hut  why 
it  haa  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them  at  all,  is  more  than 
either  you  or  I  can  understand.  Do  you  hear  any  thing  1  Do 
you  see  any  change  in  the  water  V 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the  top  of  Hclseg- 
gen,  to  which  we  had  ascended  from  the  interior  of  Lofoden,  so 
that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst  upon 
U9  from  the  summit.  As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of 
a  loud  and  gradually  increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast 
herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American  prairie  ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 1  perceived  that  what  seamen  term  the  chopping  character 
of  the  ocean  beneath  us,  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  current 
which  set  to  the  eastward.  Even  while  I  gazed,  this  current  ac- 
quired a  monstrous  velocity.  Each  moment  added  to  its  speed — 
to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  aB> 
far  as  Vurrgh,  wa*!  lashed  into  ungovernable  fiiry ;  but  it  was 
between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main  uproar  held  ita  sway. 
Here  the  vast  bed  of  the  waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thou- 
sand conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly  into  phrensied  convul- 
sion— heaving,  boiling,  hissing — gyrating  in  gigantic  and  innu- 
merable vortices,  and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  east-  \ 
ward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never  elsewhere  asBumes,  ex-l 
cept  in  pre^ipttouB  descents, 

bi  a  few  mhiutes  more,  there  came  over  the  scene  another 
radical  alteration.  The  general  surface  grew  somewhat  more 
smooth,  and  the  whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  pro- 
digious streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where  none  had  been 
seen  before.  These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to  a  gre*t. 
itering  into  combination,  look  unto  rticmsAvt^  fio» 
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gyratory  mouon  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and  seemed  to  form  the 
germ  of  another  more  vast.  Suddenly — very  suddenly— this  ss- 
•timed  a  distinct  ana  aednite  e^tistence,  in  a  circle  of  more  than 
S  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl  waa  represented  by  a 
Voad  belt  of  gleaming  spray  ;  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  icla 
tlie  mouth  of  the  terrilic  funnel,  whose  interior,  as  fiir  as  the  ey« 
could  fathom  it,  wiis  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  wa- 
ter, inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  dcgrsM, 
speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a  swaying  and  sweltering 
motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half 
shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not  even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Ntagan 
ever  lifts  up  in  its  ngony  lo  Heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and  the  rock  rocked. 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  face,  and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in 


agitation. 

"This,"  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man — "  this  can  he  nothing 
else  than  the  great  whirlpool  of  the  MaelstrBm." 

"So  it  is  sometimes  termed,"  said  he.     "We  Norwegians  call 

it  the  Moskoe-str()m.  from  the  island  of  Uoskoe  in  the  midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by  no  means  prepared 

ne  for  what  I  saw.     That  of  Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the 

most  circumstantial  of  any,  cannot  impart  the  faintest  conoeptjoo 

[  utfaer  of  the  magnificence,  or  of  the  horror  of  the  sf^iie— or  of 

ivild  bewildering  sense  of  tlie  novel  which  confounds  the  be- 

r  holder.     1  am  not  sure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer  in 

L  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time;  but  it  could  neither  harft 

I  been  from  the  summit  of  Ilelseggen,  nor  during  a  storm.     There 

e  passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless,  which  may  be 

f  qnoted  for  their  details,  although  their  effect  is  exceedingly  feeble 

I  ia  conveying  an  impression  of  the  spectacle. 

"  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he  snys,  "  the  depth  of  the  «i^ 
ter  is  between  thirty-six  and  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the  other  side^ 
toward  Ver  (Vurrgh)  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afibrd  a 
convenient  passage  for  a  vessel,  without  the  risk  of  splitting  on 
the  rocks,  which  happens  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  When  tt 
is  flood,  the  stream  nms  up  tlie  country  between  Lotbden  and 
Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity  ;  but  the  roar  of  its  imp«tuoua 
ebb  to  the  ■•»  is  ecarce  equalled  by  the  loudest  and  moK  d 
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cataracts  ;  the  noise  being  heiird  several  leagues  ofT,  and  the  vor- 
tices or  pits  are  of  such  nn  extent  and  depth,  that  if  a  ship  cornea 
within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down  to 
the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and  when 
the  water  relates,  the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again. 
But  these  intervals  of  tranquility  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb 
and  flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
its  violence  gradually  returning.  When  the  stream  is  most 
boisterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by  a  Btorm,  it  is  dangerous  to 
come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  aad  ships  have 
been  carried  away  by  not  guarding  against  it  before  they  were 
within  ita  reach.  It  likewise  liappens  frequently,  that  whales 
come  too  near  the  stream,  and  are  overpowered  by  its  violence; 
and  then  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  bowlings  and  bellowings 
in  their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  themselves  A  bear 
once,  attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught  by 
the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to 
be  heard  on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after 
being  absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again  broken  and  torn  to  such 
a  degree  aa  if  bristles  grew  upon  them!  This  plainly  shows  the 
bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they  are  whirled 
to  and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  fluJt  and  reflux  of 
the  sea — it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water  every  sin  hours. 
In  the  year  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday, 
it  raged  with  such  noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones  of 
the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the  ground.'' 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could  not  see  how  this 
could  have  been  ascertained  at  all  iii  tjie  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  vortex.  The  "  forty  fathoms"  must  have  reference  only  to 
portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the  shore  either  of  Uoskoe  or 
Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  Moskoe-slrom  must  be 
immeasurably  greater;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is  ne- 
cessary than  can  be  obt^ned  from  even  the  sidelong  glonoe  into 
the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which  may  be  had  from  the  highest  orag 
of  Helseggen.  Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howl- 
ing Phlegethon  bi-low,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  diflicult 
Jrf  belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  nud  \he:  V>bi«5-,  ^t  "A".^ 


I 
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peared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self-evidonl,  thing,  thnt  ihe  largest  ships  of 
the  line  in  existenoe,  oombg  within  the  influence  of  that  dendiy 
attraction,  could  resist  U  aa  little  a.^  a  feather  ihe  hurricane,  and 
must  disappear  bodily  aoiJ  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon — some  of  which, 
I  remember,  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  plausible  in  perusal — now 
Tore  a  very  diflereiit  and  unsatisfactory  aspect.  The  idea  gen- 
erally received  is  that  this,  as  weil  as  three  smaller  vortices 
among  the  Ferroe  islands,  "  have  no  other  cause  than  iho  collision 
of  waves  rising  aad  tailing,  at  dax  and  reflux,  against  a  ridge  of 
rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the  water  so  that  it  precipitates 
itself  like  a  cataract ;  and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  risea,  the 
deeper  must  the  fall  be,  and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a  whirl- 
pool or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of  which  is  sufficiently 
known  by  lesser  experiments."^ — Tliese  are  the  words  of  the  En- 
oydopsedia  Britannica.  Eircher  and  others  imagine  that  in  tfaa 
centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Maelstrom  is  an  abyss  penetrating 
the  globe,  and  issuing  in  some  very  remote  part — the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly  named  iii  one  instance.  This 
opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was  the  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  im^ 
gination  most  readily  assented  ;  and,  mentioning  it  to  the  guid«^ 
1  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that,  although  it  was  the 
view  almost  universally  entertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Nor- 
wegians, it  nevertheless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former  no 
Uon  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend  It ;  and  here  1  agreed 
with  him — for,  however  conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether 
unintdiigible,  and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

''  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now,"  said  the  old 
man,  "and  if  you  will  creep  round  this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  iu 
lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of  the  water,  1  will  tell  you  a  story  that 
will  cunvinoe  you  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Moakoe- 
■tr6m." 

1  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded.  I 

"  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a  schooner-rigged 
smack  of  about  seventy  Ions  burthen,  with  which  we  wore  in  the    1 
habit  of  tishing  among  the  islands  beyond   Mosaoe,  nearly  to 
Vurrgb.     In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea   there  is  good  fishing,  at 
proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to  atttromfti 
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but  amoDg  the  whole  of  the  Lofodcu  coastmen,  we  three  were  the 
only  ones  who  made  a  regular  busincBS  of  going  out  to  the  i^ 
lands,  as  I  tell  jou.  The  ufoial  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower 
down  to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours, 
without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places  are  preferred. 
The  choice  spots  over  here  among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only 
yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far  greatei'  abundance ;  so  that  we 
oiltn  got  in  a  single  day,  what  the  more  timid  of  the  craft  could 
not  scrape  together  in  a  week.  In  fact,  wo  made  it  a  matter  of 
desperate  speculatiou — the  risk  of  life  standing  instead  of  labor, 
and  courage  answering  for  capital. 

"  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles  higher  up  the 
coast  than  this;  and  it  was  our  practice,  in  fine  weather,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fifteen  minutes'  slack  to  push  across  the  mfun 
channel  of  the  Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  and  then  drop 
down  upon  anchorage  somewhere  near  Otterholm,  or  Sandflesen, 
where  tiie  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used 
to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack-wator  again,  when  we 
weighed  and  made  for  home.  We  never  set  out  upon  this  expe- 
dition without  a  steady  side  wind  for  going  and  coming — one  that 
we  felt  sure  would  nut  fail  us  before  our  return — and  we  seldom 
made  a  mis-calculation  upon  this  point.  Twice,  during  six  years, 
we  were  forced  K)  stay  ali  uight  at  anchor  on  account  of  a  dead 
calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just  about  here ;  and  once  we 
bad  to  remain  on  the  grounds  Bearly  a  week,  starving  to  death, 
owing  to  a  gale  which  blew  up  shortly  aller  our  arrival,  and  made 
the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be  thought  of.  Upon  this  occasion 
we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  every  thing,  (for 
the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and  round  so  violently,  that,  at 
length,  we  fouled  our  anchor  and  dragged  it)  if  it  had  not  been 
that  we  drifted  into  one  of  the  innuuierable  cross  currents — here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — which  drove  us  under  the  lee  of 
Flimen.  where,  by  good  luck,  we  brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  teil  3-011  the  twentieth  part  of  the  difliculties  we 
encountered  '  on  the  ground'— -it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in 
good  weather — but  we  make  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Moskoe-strom  itself  without  accident ;  although  at  times  my 
has  been  in  mv  month  when  we  happened  in  tc  »  tmowV* 
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or  so  behind  or  before  the  sJack,  ITie  wind  somelimcs  was  not 
S8  strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  theii  we  made  mther 
less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while  the  current  rendered  the 
smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest  brother  had  A  sod  eighteen 
years  old,  and  1  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such  times,  in  using  the  sweeps, 
•s  well  as  afterward  in  fishing — tut,  somehow,  although  we  ran 
tiie  risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  young  ones  get 
Into  the  danger— for,  after  all  said  and  done,  it  was  a  horrible 
danger,  and  that  is  the  ti;Mth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since  what  1  sm 
going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It  was  on  the  tenth  of  July,  18 — ■, 
a  day  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  will  never  forget 
— for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  terrible  hurricane  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning,  and  in- 
deed until  late  in  the  aflemoon,  there  was  a  gentle  and  steady 
breeze  from  the  south-west,  while  the  sun  shone  brightly,  so  thtt 
tlie  oldest  seaman  among  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
Ibllow. 

"The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  myself — had  crossed 
over  to  the  islands  about  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  soon  nearly 
loaded  the  smack  with  fine  fish,  which,  we  ail  remarked,  wero 
more  plenty  that  day  than  wc  had  ever  known  them.  It  WM 
just  seven,  b>/  my  walc/i,  when  we  weighed  and  started  for  home, 
■o  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strftm  at  alack  water,  which  wa 
knew  would  be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and 
fer  some  time  spanked  along  at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of 
danger,  for  indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  toapprehend  it. 
All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze  from  over  Uels^- 
gen.  This  was  most  unusual — something  that  had  never  h^ 
pened  to  ufl  before — and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  unea.sy,  without 
exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could 
make  no  headway  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and  1  vras  upon  the  point  ' 
of  proposing  to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when,  looking  &stem,  we 
WW  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a  singular  co|iper.colored 
doud  that  rose  with  the  most  amazing  velocity. 

In  the  roewitime  tit   breeze  that  had  headed  lie  olT  All  a 
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■nd  we  were  dead  becalmed,  dritUng  about  in  every  direction. 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  ua 
time  to  think  about  it.  In  less  thaa  a  minute  the  storm  was  upon 
us — in  less  than  two  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast — and  what 
with  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that 
we  could  not  see  each  other  in  the  smack. 

"  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to  attempt  describ- 
lag.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Norway  never  experienced  any  thing 
like  it.  We  had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly 
took  ua  ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by  the  board 
as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off— the  mainmast  taking  with  it  my 
youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  tlie  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that  ever  sat 
upon  water.  It  had  a  complete  flush  deck,  with  only  a  small 
batch  near  the  bow,  and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our  cus- 
tom to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the  Striim,  by  way  of 
precaution  against  the  chopping  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance 
we  should  have  foundered  at  once— for  we  lay  entirely  buried 
for  some  moments.  How  my  eider  brother  escaped  destruction 
I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  liad  an  opportunity  of  asc^ertaining.  For 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  run,  I  threw  myself  flat 
on  deck,  with  my  feet  against  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow, 
and  with  my  hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the  fore- 
masl.  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this — which 
was  undoubtedly  the  very  beat  thing  I  could  have  done — for  I  was 
too  much  flurried  to  think. 

"For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged,  as  I'say, 
and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt.  When 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer  1  raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still 
keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear, 
ently  our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  do^ 
coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  hersetf,  ii 
of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that 
had  come  over  me,  and  to  collect  niy  senses  so  as  to  sec  what  was 
to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  niy  elder 
brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had  made  sure  that  he 
was  overboard — but  :he  next  moroeut  all  this  joy  was  turned  inta 
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horror — for  ho  put  his  mouth  cloaq  to  my  cw,  and  screamed  out 
the  word  '  Moskoe-$trom  ! ' 

"  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  shook  from  head  to  fool  as  if  I  bad  ha<}  the  most  violent 
fit  of  the  ague,  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word  Well 
enough — I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make  me  understand.  WiUi 
the  wicd  that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the  whirl  of 
the  Strom,  and  nothing  could  save  us ! 

"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom  channel,  we  always 
went  a  long  way  up  above  the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather, 
and  then  had  to  wait  an<f  watch  carefully  for  the  slack — but  now 
we  were  driving  right  upon  the  pool  itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricwia 
as  this  !  'To  be  sure,'  I  thought,  '■  we  shall  get  there  just  about 
the  slack — there  is  some  little  hope  in  that ' — but  in  the  nait  mo- 
ment I  cursed  myself  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of 
hope  at  all.  I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had  w« 
been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

■'  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  lad  spent  itself^  or 
perhaps  we  did  not  I'eel  it  so  much,  us  we  Escudded  before  it,  but 
at  ail  cveiit^he  seas,  which  at  first  bad  been  kept  down  hy  Iho 
.'(find,  aiid  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  uy  into  absolute  moun- 
tains^ A  singular  change,  too,  liad  come  over  the  hexvens. 
"Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  ns  black  as  pitch,  but  nearlj- 
overhead  there  burst  out,  all  at  once,  a  circular  rifl  of  dear  sky 
— ae  clear  as  I  ever  saw — and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — and  Uirough 
it  there  blazed  forth  the  full  moon  with  a  lustre  that  I  never  befbra 
knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up  every  thing  about  as  with  the  great- 
est distinctness — but,  oh  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light  up  ! 

"  1  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  ta  speak  to  my  brother — but 
in  some  manner  which  I  could  not  understniid,  the  din  had  so  in- 
creased that  1  could  not  make  .him  hear  a  single  word,  although 
I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voic*  in  his  ear.  Presently  he  shook 
bia  head,  looking  ns  pale  as  death,  and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers, 

if  to  say  '  li$len  ! ' 

"  At  first  1  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant — but  soon  » 

hideous  tjiought  flashed  upon  me.     I  dragged  my  watch  from  ita 

It  was  not  goingj  1  glanced  at  its  face  by  lie  moonligfal, 

an:  then  bur»t  into  tears  b»  1  fluiiR  it  (iir  away  into  the  nc«wi. 


)Jt  had  run  dawn  at  seven  o'clock!      We  wtrt  behind  the  time  of 
the  liack,  and  the  whirl  of  the  StrOm  wait  in/all  fury  / 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed,  and  not  deep 
laden,  the  waves  in  ^atrong  gale,  when  she  is  going  large,  seem 
always  to  slip  from  beneath  her — which  appears  very  strange  to 
a  landsman — and   this   is  what   is  cftllt>d  rtrfiny,  in  sea  phrase. 

Well,  so  far  wo  hatl  ridden  the  awells  very  cleverly  ;  but  pres- 
ently a  gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right  under  the  counter, 
Hod  bore  us  with  it  aa  it  rose — up — up— as  if  into  the  sky.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave  could  rise  so  high.  And 
then  down  we  came  with  a  sweep,  a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that 
made  ine  feel  aic-k  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some  lofty 
mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we  were  up  I  had  thrown 
a  quick  glance  around — and  that  OMe  glance  was  all  sufficient. 
I  aaw  our  exact  position  in  an  instant.  The  Moskoo-strom  whirl- 
pool was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead — hut  no  more  like 
the  every-day  Moskoe-strora,  than  the  whirl  as  you  now  see  it,  is 
like  a  mill-race.  If  1  had  not  known  where  we  were,  and  what  we 
had  to  e;«pect,  1  should  not  have  recognised  the  place  at  all.  Aa 
it  was,  1  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lids  clenched 
themselves  together  as  if  in  ti  spasm. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  more  thun  two  minutes  afterwards  until 
WQ  suddenly  felt  the  waves  Kubside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam. 
The  boat  made  a  sharp  half  turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  oS 
in  its  Dew  direction  like  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  same  moment  the 
roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in  a  kind  of 
shrill  ^riek — such  a  sound  as  you  might  imagine  given  out  by 
the  water-pipea  of  many  thousand  steam-vessels,  letting  off  their 
steam  all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that  always 
surrounds  the  whirl ;  and  I  thought,  of  course,  that  another  mo- 
ment would  plunge  ub  into  the  abyss — down  which  we  could  only 
see  indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity  with  whicJi 
we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the 
water  at  all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of 
the  surpe.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the 
larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a 
huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 
^  "  It  may  appeal-  strange,  but  now,  when  we  were  in  t-Via  ^iia^ 


jaws  of  ihe  gulf,  I  f«lt  more  composed  than  when  we  were  only 
approaching  iL  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I 
got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  unmaimed  me  at  first 
I  supposed  it  was  despair  that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting — but  what  I  tell  you  is  truth — ^I 
began  to  reflect  how  magnificent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  auch  & 
manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  con-      I 
sideration  as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view  of  so  wonderful  k     I 
manifestation  of  God's  power.     I  do  believe  ihut  I  blushed  with 
riiame  when  thia  idea  crossed  my  mind.     After  a  little  while  I 
became  possessed  with    the    keenest  curiosity  about  the  whirl 
itself.     I  positively  felt  a  tetsh  to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the 
■acrifice  I  was  going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  waa  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  t«ll  ray  old  companions  on  shore  about 
the  mysteries  1  should  see.     These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fanciea 
to  occupy  a  man's  mind  in  such  extremity — and   1  have  ottta 
thought  since,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool     J 
might  have  rendered  me  a  little  light-headed.  I 

'  ''  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  restore  my  | 
aelf-poBsession ;  and  thia  was  the  cessation  of  the  wind,  whi^ 
could  not  reach  us  in  our  present  situation — for,  as  you  sftT 
j'ourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably  lower  than  the  general 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  thia  latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high, 
black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been  at  sea  in  a 
heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion  ff  miml  ypna-. 
Bioned  by  the  wind  and  spray  together.'  'ihey  blindT^deafen  and\ 

CBtraugle  you,  and  take  away  all  power  of  action  or  reflectionj 
But  we  were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoyauoM —  ' 
just  as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty  indul- 

■  gences,  forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet  uncertiun. 

f  "  How  otleii  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is  impossible  to 
«^.  We  careered  round  and  round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  Sying  J 
rather  than  fioating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  tiw  1 
middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horribla  I 
inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolL  1 
My  brother  was  at  the  stem,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty  * 
cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  under  the  coop  of  the  coua- 
t«r,  and  was  lira  only  thinf  on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  oveo- 


board  when  the  gde  first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the  bi'ink 
of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  bold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the  ring,  from 
■which,  in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  he  endeavored  to  force  my 
bands,  as  it  was  cot  large  enough  to  alTord  us  both  a  secure 
grasp.  1  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  sow  him  attempt 
this  act — although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when  ho  did  It — a 
raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright.  1  did  not  care,  however,  to 
contest  the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could  make  no  diSerence 
whether  either  of  ub  held  on  at  all ;  so  I  let  him  have  the  bolt, 
aad  went  astern  to  the  cask.  Thia  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  doing  ;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and  upon  an 
even  keel- — only  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  immense  sweepa 
and  swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my 
new  position,  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard,  and  rush- 
ed headlong  into  the  abyss.  1  muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to  God, 
and  thought  all  was  over. 

"  As  I  felt  the  sickcninf'  sweep  of  the  descent,  1  had  instino- 
lively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes. 
For  some  seconds  I  dared  not  open  them — while  I  expected  in- 
slftiit  destruction,  and  wondered  that  1  was  not  already  in  my 
death-struggles  with  tlic  water,  But  moment  afler  moment 
elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had  ceased ;  and 
the  niotidiT  of  the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before,  while 
in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that  she  now  lay  mora 
■itong.     I  l4>ok  courage  and  looked  once  again  upon  the  scene. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe,  horror,  and  admi- 
ration with  which  I  ganed  about  me.     ITie  boat  appeared  to 
hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  interior  surface  I 
of  B  funnel  vast  in  circumference,   prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose 
perfectly  smooth  sides  might  have  been  mistaken  for  ebony,  but   I 
for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they  spun  around,  and   ] 
for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they  shot  forth,  as  the  rays 
of  the  full  moon,  irom  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  1 
have  at/eady  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  goldea  glory  along 
the  blncl-  walls    and  Sir  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  abyss. 

"  At  flrst  1  was  too  mnch  confused  to  observe  anything  accu- 
Mprtely-     The  general  burst  of  tfrrific  grntidcuT  vas  aW  'faaXV'^i^  . 
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held.  When  (  recovered  myself  a  little,  howeTcr,  my  gaze  fi 
instinclively  downward,  in  this  direction  I  was  able  to  obtain  aa 
unobstructed  view,  rrom  the  manner  in  which  the  smack  htug  on 
the  inclined  aurfiice  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon  an  even  keel 
— that  IB  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the 
water — but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  de- 
grecs,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon  our  beatn^nils.  I 
could  not  help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more 
dUGculty  in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situation,  ■ 
than  if  \re  had  been  upon  a  deal  level ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  iru  J 
flwing  to  the  speed  at  which  we  revolved,  I 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom  of     I 
the  profound  gulf;  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,      1 
on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything  there  was  en- 
ve]oped,\and  over  which  there  hung  a  masnificent  rainbow,  like 
that  narrow  ana  toitenng  bridge  which  Mussulmea  say  is  the 
only  pathway  Twlv'^ED  Time  and  Eternity.     This  mist,  or  sprny,      i 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the  great  walla  of  the 
fiinnel,  as  they  all  met  together  at  the  botlim— ^liTSe  velTtfiiK      I 
Vent  up  to  the  Heavens  from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempit 
to  describe.  ~1   | 

"  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself^  from  the  belt  of  foam 
above,  had  carried  ua  to  a  great  distance  down  the  slope:  but  our  | 
&rther  descent  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  Round  and  j 
round  we  awept — not  with  any  uniform  movement — but  in  di&j- 
iBg  swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  ub  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred 
yards— sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the  whirl.  Our 
progress  downward,  at  each  revolution,  was  slow,  but  very  per- 
eeptible.  j 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid  ebony  oa 
which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  perceived  tliat  our  boat  was  not  the 
only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl.     Both  above  and  below      I 

isible  fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses  of  buildbgtilD- 
lier  and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such  aa  pieoM 
of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and  staves.  I  have  I 
already  described  the  uunatural  curiosity  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  ray  original  terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I 
drew-nearer  and  nearer  tc  my  draadftil  doom.     1  now  began  to 
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-jratch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated 
in  our  eompany.  1  muil  have  been  delirious — for  I  even  sought 
amu4emenl  m  speculating  upon  the  relative  velocities  of  their  sev- 
eral descents  toward  the  foam  below,  '  This  fir  trfie,'  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  saying,  '  will  certainly  be  the  nest  thing  that 
takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disoppesrs,' — and  then  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  overlook 
it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after  making  several 
guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all — this  fact — the 
fact  of  my  invariable  miscalulation — set  me  upon  a  train  of  re- 
flection that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat 
heavily  once  more. 

■'  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me,  but  the  dawn 
of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This  hope  arose  partly  from  memory, 
and  partly  from  present  observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofoden,  hav- 
ing been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-strdm. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  artJclcR  were  shattered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and  roughened  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  stuck  fiill  of  apltnters^but  then  I  dia- 
tinctly  recollected  that  there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not 
disfigured  at  all.  Now  I  could  not  account  for  this  diflerenoe 
except  by  supposing  that  the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only 
ones  which  had  been  eompleleli/  absorbed — ^that  the  others  had 
entered  the  whirl  af  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or,  from  soma 
reason,  had  descended  ao  slowly  after  entering,  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  before  the  turn  of  the  flood  caine,  or  of  the  ebb, 
ns  the  case  might  be.  I  conceived  it  po^ible,  in  either  instance, 
that  they  might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  without  undci^oing  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been 
drawn  in  more  early  or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also, 
three  important  observations.  The  first  was,  that  as  a  general 
rule,  the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  descent — 
the  second,  that,  between  two  masses  of  equal  extent,  the  one 
spherical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  s/iape,  the  superiority  in 
speed  of  descent  was  with  the  sphere^the  third,  that,  between 
two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the  other  of 
iny  other  shape,  the  cylinder  was  absorbed  \.\ve  toot*  Au-hX-^, 
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Since  my  escape,  I  have  had  several  conversations  on  this  subjeet 
with  an  old  school-master  of  the  district ;  and  it  was  from  him 
that  I  learned  the  use  of  the  words  *■  cylinder*  and  '  sphere.'  He 
explained  to  me — ^although  I  have  forgotten  the  explanation — 
how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
forms  of  the  floating  fragments — ^and  showed  me  how  it  happened 
that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex,  offered  more  resistance  to 
its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in  with  greater  difficulty  than  an 
equally  bulky  body,  of  any  form  whatever.* 

''There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which  went  a  great 
way  in  enforcing  these  observations,  and  rendering  me  anxious  to 
turn  them  to  account,  and  this  was  that,  at  every  revolution,  we 
passed  something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the  mast'  of  a 
vessel,  while  many  of  these  things,  which  had  been  on  our  level 
when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool, 
were  now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved  but  little 
from  their  original  station. 

''  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to  lash  myself 
securely  to  the  water  cask  upon  which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose 
from  the  counter,  and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I 
attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs,  pointed  to  the  floating 
barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
him  understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought  at  length  that  he 
comprehended  my  design — but,  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
he  shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move  from  his  sta- 
tion by  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  him ;  the  emer- 
gency admitted  of  no  delay ;  and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  re- 
signed  him  to  his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of 
the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipitated  my- 
self with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another  moment's  hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  As 
it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you  this  tale — as  you  see  that  I  did 
escape — and  as  you  are  already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate  all 
that  1  have  farther  to  say — 1  will  bring  my  story  quickly  to  con- 
clusion.    It  might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  after  my 

*  See  ArcfaimedeSi  "  D^  Ineidentibui  in  fluidoT — lib.  2. 


quitting  the  smnck,  when,  having  tlescended  to  a  vtist  distance  hr 
neath  me,  it  made  three  or  four  wild  gjralions  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and,  bearing  my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  &t 
once  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The  barrel  to 
which  I  was  attached  sunk  very  little  farther  than  half  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leap- 
ed overboard,  before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel  be- 
came momently  less  and  less  Bleep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl 
grew,  gradually,  less  and  less  violent.  By  degrees,  the  froth  and 
the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly 
to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and 
the  fiill  moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found 
myself  on  the  surfoce  of  the  oceon,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  whore  the  pool  of  the  Moskoe-strdnk 
had  been.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  slock — but  the  sea  still  heaved 
in  mountainous  waves  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was 
borne  violently  into  the  channel  of  the  StriDm,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes, was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  '  grounds '  of  the  fisher- 
men. A  boat  picked  me  up — exhausted  from  fatigue — and  (now 
that  the  danger  was  removed)  speechless  from  the  memory  of  its 
horror.  Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were  my  old  mates  and 
daily  companions — but  they  knew  me  no  more  than  they  would 
have  known  a  traveller  from  the  spirit-land,  My  hair,  which  hod 
been  raven-black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now. 
They  say  too  that  the  whole  espreasion  of  my  countenane*  had 
changed.  1  told  them  my  story — they  did  not  believe  it.  I  now 
t«ll  it  to  you — and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to  put  more  faith  in 
it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of  Lofoden. 
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What  BODg  the  Syrens  sang,  or  what  name  Achillei  asaumed  wfaea  be  hid 
himself  among  women,  although  puzzling  questions,  are  not  beyond  all  con- 
jecture. 

Sir  Thonuu  Br<nBn€. 

The  mental  features  discoursed  of  as  the  analytical,  are,  in 
themselves,  but  little  susceptible  of  analysis.  We  appreciate 
them  only  in  their  effects.  We  know  of  them,  among  other 
things,  that  they  are  always  to  their  possessor,  when  inordinately 
possessed,  a  source  of  the  liveliest  enjoyment.  As  the  strong 
man  exults  in  his  physical  ability,  delighting  in  such  exorcises  as 
call  his  muscles  into  action,  so  glories  the  analyst  in  that  moral 
activity  which  disentangles.  He  derives  pleasure  from  even  the 
most  trivial  occupations  bringing  his  talent  into  play.  He  is  fond 
of  enigmas,  of  conundrums,  of  hieroglyphics;  exhibiting  in  his 
solutions  of  each  a  degree  of  acumen  which  appears  to  the  ordi- 
nary apprehension  practematural.  His  results,  brought  about  by 
the  very  soul  and  essence  of  method,  have,  in  truth,  the  whole  air 
of  intuition. 

The  faculty  of  re- solution  is  'possibly  much  invigorated  by 
mathematical  study,  and  especially  by  that  highest  branch  of  it 
which,  unjustly,  and  merely  on  account  of  its  retrograde  operar 
tions,  has  been  called,  as  if  ;xir  excellence^  analysis.  Yet  to  cal- 
culate is  not  in  itself  to  analyze.  A  chess-player,  for  example, 
does  the  one,  without  effort  at  the  other.  It  follows  that  the  game 
of  .chess,  in  its  effects  upon  mental  character,,  is  greatly  misun- 
derstood. 1  am  not  now  writing  a  treatise,  but  simply  pre&cing 
a  somewhat  peculiar  narrative  by  observations  very  much  at  ran- 
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dom ;  I  will,  thercforo,  luke  occasion  to  assert  that  the  higher 
powers  ol'  the  reSectlve  intellect  are  inore  decidedly  and  moi^ 
usefully  tasked  by  the  unosteutatious  game  of  draughts  than  by  all 
the  cliihorate  fiivolty  of  eheaa.  In  this  latter,  where  the  pieces 
have  different  and  bkarre  motions,  with  various  and  varlablo 
values,  what  is  only  complex,  is  mistaken  (a  not  unusual  error) 
fur  what  is  profound.  The  aUcTition  ia  hwe  called  powerfully 
into  play.  If  it  flag  for  au  instant,  an  overaiglit  is  cotnaiitted, 
resulting  in  injury  or  defeat.  The  possible  moves  being  not  only 
inanifuld,  but  involute,  the  ehancea  of  such  oversights  are  multi- 
plied ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  ia  the  more  concentrative 
rather  than  the  more  acute  player  who  conquers.  In  draughts,  oa 
the  contrary,  where  the  moves  are  unique  and  have  but  little  va- 
riation, the  probabilities  of  inadvertence  are  diminished,  and  the 
mere  attention  being  left  comparatively  unemployed,  what  advan- 
tages ore  obtained  by  either  party  arc  obtained  by  auperior  aeuvuH. 
To  be  less  abstract — Let  us  suppose  a  game  of  draughts  where 
the  pieces  are  reduced  to  four  kings,  and  where,  of  uourse,  no 
oversight  is  to  bo  e.tpected.  It  is  obvious  that  here  the  victory  con 
be  decided  (the  players  being  at  all  equal)  only  by  sume  reeKtr- 
che  movement,  the  result  of  some  strong  exertiun  of  the  intelleot. 
Deprived  of  ordinary  resources,  the  analyst  throws  himself  into 
the  spirit  of'hia  opponent,  itleuiilies  himself  therewith,  and  not  un- 
frequently  sees  thus,  at  a  glance,  the  sole  methods  (Hometiinei 
indeed  absurdly  simple  ones)  by  which  he  may  seduce  into  error 
or  hurry  into  miscalculation. 

Whist  has  long  been  noted  for  its  influence  upon  what  is 
termed  the  calculating  power ;  and  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect  have  been  known  to  take  an  apparently  unaccountable 
delight  in  it,  while  eschewing  chess  as  frivolous.  Beyond  doubt 
there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  nature  so  greatly  tasking  the  faculty 
of  analysis.  The  best  chess-player  in  Christendom  may  be  tittle 
more  than  tbe  best  player  of  chess;  but  proliciency  in  whist  im- 
plies capacity  lor  success  in  oil  these  more  important  undertakings 
where  juind  struggles  with  mind.  When  I  say  proficiency,  I 
mean  that  perfection  in  the  gome  which  includes  a  cumprebension 
of  all  the  sources  whence  legitimate  advantage  may  be  derived. 
Tbese  are  not  only  manifold,  but  muliifoTm,  Mi4  We  hcj^ea'Oi'j 
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*  imong  recesses  of  thought  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  ordinuy 
t  ander standing.  To  observe  altenLively  is  to  remember  disliDctly  f 
I  ud,  so  far,  ihf  concentrative  chess-player  will  do  very  well  at 
I  whitit;  while  the  rules  of  Hoyle  (themselves  based  upon  the  mere 
Knechanism  of  the  game)  are  sufficiently  and  genorolly  compr» 
,  liensible.     Thus  to  have  a  retentive  memory,  and  to  proceed  bjr 

"  the  book,"  are  points  commonly  regarded  as  the  sum  total  of 
good  playing.  But  it  is  in  mattei-s  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  rule 
that  the  skill  of  the  analyst  is  evinced.     He  makes:,  in  sileooe,  a 

^hoat  of  observations  and  inferences.  So,  perhaps,  do  his  com- 
^Dions ;  and  the  dilference  in  the  ejitent  of  the  informAtioD  ob> 

Btaiiied,  lies  not  so  much  ia  the  validity  of  the  inference  as  in  iJm 
Fjuality  of  the  observation.  The jiecfi^ar^jtnowledge  ia  that  of 
observe.     Our  player  confines  himself  not  at  iJt ;  nor, 

■  liecause  the  game  is  the  object,  does  he  reject  deductions  from 
things  external  to  the  game.  He  examines  the  cuunteuaooe  of 
bis  portiiei-,  comparing  it  careJully  with  that  of  each  of  bis  oppo- 
nents. He  considers  the  mode  of  assorting  the  cards  in  eacil 
band;  ofl^n  counting  trump  by  trump,  and  honor  by  honor,  througb 
Uie  glances  bestowed  by  their  holders  upon  each.  He  not«s  every 
variation  of  face  as  the  play  progresses,  gathering  a  fund  of 
thought  from  the  differences  in  the  expression  of  certainly,  of 
Mirprise,  of  triumph,  or  chagrin.     From  the  manner  of  gather- 

L'  big  up  a  trick  he  judges  whether  the  person  taking  it,  can  malcA 

I  another  in  the  suit.     He  recognises  what  is  played  through  f«int, 

•  by  the  air  with  which  it  is  thrown  upon  the  table.  A  casual  or 
inadvertent  word;  the  accidental  dropping  or  turning  of  a  csard,. 
with  the  accompanying  an:iiety  or  carelessness  in  regard  lo  il> 
concealment ;  the  counting  of  the  tricks,  with  the  order  of  tb«r 
arrangement;  embarrassment,  hesitation,  eagerness  or  trepidation 
— all  aflbrd,  to  his  apparently  intuitive  perception,  indications  of 
the  true  state  of  alTairs,  The  first  two  or  three  rounds  having 
been  played,  he  is  in  full  possession  of  the  contents  of  each  hand, 
and  thenceforward  puts  down  his  curds  with  as  absolute  a  precision 
of  purpose  as  if  the  rest  of  the  party  had  turned  outward  Uw 
faces  uf  their  own. 

The  analytical  power  should  not  be  confounded  with  aimpla  iti* 
rnnkf  i  ibr  wUia  the  wwljn  ia  naoiiMuitf  iiig«DH»i^'tfa»>ii 
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nious  man  is  otleu  reiaarkablj  iucapabie  of  analysis.     The   con- 
structive or  cumbiiiiiig  power,    by  which   ingenuity  ia  usually 
manifested,  and  to  which  tbe  phrenologists  (I  believe  erruneously) 
have  assigned  a  separate  organ,  supposing  it  a  primitive  faculty, 
has  been  bo  fre<iui!ntly  seen  in  those  whose  intellect  bordered 
otherwise  upon  idiocy,  aa  to  have  attracted  general  observatioa 
among  writers  on  morals.      Between  ingenuity  and  the  analycUo  [ 
ability  there  exists  a  diiTerence  far  greater,  indeed,  than  that  bd-  j 
twecn  the  fancy  and  the  Imagination,  but  of  a  charaeter  very 
strictly  analogous.     It  will  be  luunii,  in  fact,  that  the  ingenious 
are  always  tanciful,  and  the  Iruli/  imaginative  never  otherwise  than  i 
analytic. 

Tlie  narrative  which  follows  will  appear  to  the  reader  some- 
what in  the  light  of  a  commentary  upon  the  propositiona  just  ad- 
vanced. 

Kesidiag  in  Paris  during  tlie  spring  and  part  of  the  summer  of 
18 — ,  I  there  became  acquainted  with  a  Monsieur  C.  Auguste 
Dupin,  This  young  gentleman  was  of  an  excellent— in  deed  of  an 
illustrious  family,  but,  by  a  variety  of  untoward  events,  had  been 
reduced  to  sudi  poverty  that  the  energy  of  hi*  character  suc- 
cumbed beneath  it,  and  he  ce^d  to  bestir  himself  in  the  world, 
or  to  care  for  the  retrieval  of  his  fortunes.  By  courtesy  of  his 
creditors,  there  still  remained  in  his  possession  a  small  remnant 
of  his  patrimony  ;  and,  upon  the  income  arising  from  this,  he 
managed,  by  means  of  a  rigorous  economy,  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  without  troubling  himself  about  its  superfluities. 
Books,  indeed,  were  hh  sole  luxuries,  iind  in  Paris  these  are 
easily  obtained. 

Our  first  meeting  was  at  an  obscure  library  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
roartre,  where  the  accident  of  our  both  being  in  search  of  the 
same  very  rare  and  very  remarkable  volume,  brought  us  into 
closer  communion.  We  saw  eachothcr  again  and  again.  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  little  family  history  which  he  detailed  to 
me  with  all  that  candor  which  a  Frenchman  indulges  whenever 
mere  self  is  the  theme,  1  was  astonished,  too,  at  the  vast  extent 
of  his  reudiiig;  and,  above  all,  I  felt  my  soul  enkindled  within 
me  by  tie  wild  fervor,  and  the  vivid  freshness  of  hisimsgination. 
'0  Seeking  in  Paris  the  objects  1  then  sought,  I  felt  i.tia.t  \.\\«  '»:x;\«Xi 
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of  Buch  a  man  would  be  to  me  a  treasure  beyond  price;  and  this 
feeling  I  frankly  confided  to  bim.  It  was  at  length  arranged  that 
ve  should  live  together  during  my  stay  in  the  city  ;  and  as  my 
worldly  cireumstanws  were  somewhat  le&s  embarrassed  than  bia 
own,  I  waa_  permitted  to  be  at  the  expense  of  renting,  and  furnisb- 
tng  in  a  style  which  suited  the  rather  fantastic  gloom  of  our 
common  temper,  a  time-eaten  aud  grotesque  mansion,  long  de- 
serted through  superstitions  into  which  we  did  not  inqalre,  and 
tottering  U>  ita  fall  in  a  retired  and  desolate  portion  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Gernaaia. 

Had  the  routine  of  our  life  at  this  place  been  known  to  the 
vorld,  we  should  have  been  regarded  as  roadmen — althou^,  per- 
haps, as  madmen  of  a  harmless  nature.  Our  seclusion  was  per- 
fect. We  admitted  no  visitors.  Indeed  the  locality  of  our  re- 
tirement bad  been  carefully  kept  a  seci'et  from  my  own  former 
aseociatea  ;  and  it  had  been  many  years  since  Dupiu  had  ceased 
to  jknow  or  be  known  in  Paris.  We  existed  within  ourselvea 
alone.  '    '~  "     ~~ 

It  was  a  freak  of  fancy  in  my  friend  (for  wbat  else  shall  I  call 
it?)  to  be  enamored  of  the  night  for  her  own  sake;  and  into 
this  bizarrerie,  as  into  all  his  other^  1  q^uictly  fell  ;  giving  myself 
up  to  his  wild  whims  with  a  per&ct  abainlon.  Tile  sable  divinitf 
would  not  her^ell'  dwell  with  us  always ;  but  we  could  counter- 
feit her  presence.  At  the  fir:iC  dawn  of  the  morning  we  dewed 
all  the  massy  shutters  of  our  old  building;  lighted  a  coupl*  of 
t^>ers  which,  stningly  perfumed,  threw  out  only  the  ghastliert 
'l&d  feeblest  of  rays.  By  tbe  aid  of  these  we  then  busied  our 
iflouls  in  dreams — reading,  writing,  or  conversing,  until  warned 
by  the  clock  of  theadvcnt  ofthe  trueDarkness.  Then  we  sallied 
jbrth  into  the  streets,  arm  and  arm,  continuing  the  topics  of  the 
dfty,  or  rooming  &r  and  wide  until  a  late  hour,  seeking,  amid  tiM 
wild  lights  and  shadows  of  the  populous  city,  that  infinity  of  men- 
tal cxclteirient  which  quiet  observation  can  afford. 

At  such  times  1  could  not  help  remarking  and  admiring  (al- 
though from  his  rich  ideality  I  bad  been  prepared  to  oxpeol  It)  * 
peculiai'  analytic  ability  iu  Dupiii.  lie  seemed,  too,  to  take  m 
eager  delight  in  it«  exercise — if  not  exactly  in  its  display — aod 
did  not  hesitute  to  confess  the  pleasure  thus  der 


n 


;,  wilh  a  low  chuckling  laugh,  that  most  men,  in  respect  to 
lymseir,  wore  windo^vsjn^  their  bosoms,  and  was  wont  to  follow 
up  auch  ftsacf lions  by^direcl  anil  very  Btartling  proofs  of  his  is- 
iimate  knpwjtiige  ofmy  own.  His  manner  at  tliesc  moments 
was  frigid  and  abstract;  his  eyes'  were  vacant  in  expressioo; 
while  his  voice,  usually  a  rich  tenor,  rose  into  a  treble  which 
would  have  sounded  ]>etuluntly  but  for  the  deliberateness  and  en- 
tire distinctness  of  the  enunciation.  Observing  him  in  these  ' 
moods,  I  often  dwelt  mediiaiively  upon  the  old  philosophy  of  the 
Bi-Part  Soul,  and  amused  myself  with  the  fancy  of  a  double 
DupiD — the  creative  and  the  resolvent. 

•  hel  it  not  be  supposed,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  I  am 
detailing  any  mystery,  or  penning  any  romance.     What  I  have 
described  in  the  Frenchman,  was  merely  the  result  of  an  ex-    ■ 
cited,  or  perhaps  of  a  diseased  intelligence.     But  of  the  charac- 

P-  of  hit)  remarks  at  the  periods  in  question  an  example  will  best 
ovey  the  idea. 
We  were  strolling  one  night  down  a  long  dirty  street,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palais  Royal.     Being  both,  apparently,  occupied 
with  thought,  neither  of  us  had  spoken  a  syllabic  for  fifteen  min- 
utes at  least.     All  at  onco  Dupin  broke  forth  with  these  words : 
fc''  He  is  a  very  little  fellow,  that's  true,  and  would  do  better  for 
Theatre  des  Variil&t." 
'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,"  I  replied  unwittingly,  and 
at  first  observing  {so  much  had  I  been  absorbed  in  reflection) 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  speaker  had  chimed  in 
with  my  meditations.     In  an  instant  afterward  I  recollected  my. 
self,  and  my  astonishment  was  profound. 

"  Dupin,"  said  1,  gravely,  "  this  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
I  do  not  liesitate  to  say  that  I  am  amazed,  and  can  scarcely 
credit  my  senses.    How  was  it  possible  you  should  know  I  was 

thiolting  of V     Here  I    paused,  to  ascertain  beyond   a 

doubt  whether  he  really  knew  of  whom  1  thought, 

"of  Chantilly,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you  pause?     You 

were  remarking  to  yourself  that  his  diminutive  figure  unfitted 
(lira  for  tragedy." 

This  was  precisely  what  had  Ibrmed  the  subject  of  my  reflec- 
tions.    Chantilly  was  a  jium^om  cobbler  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
~'  Vol.  1.— n. 
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who,  becoming  stage-mad,  had  attempted  the  rdle  of  Xerxesy  in 
Crebillon's  tragedy  so  called,  and  been  notoriously  Pasquinaded 
for  his  pains. 

'<  Tell  me,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  I  exclaimed,  "  the  method — if 
«  method  there  is — by  which  you  have  been  enabled  to  fiithom  my 
soul  in  this  matter."  In  fact  I  was  even  more  startled  than  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  express. 

"  It  was  the  fruiterer,"  replied  my  friend,  "  who  brought  you 
ID  the  conclusion  that  the  mender  of  soles  was  not  of  sufficient 
height  for  Xerxes  et  id  genus  omne." 

"  The  fruiterer ! — ^you  astonish  me — I  know  no  fruiterer  whom- 


soever." 


"  The  man  who  ran  up  against  you  as  we  entered  the  street — 
it  may  have  been  fifteen  minutes  ago." 

I  now  remembered  that,  in  fact,  a  fruiterer,  carrying  upon  his 
head  a  large  basket  of  apples,  had  nearly  thrown  me  down,  by 
accident,  as  we  passed  from  the  Rue  C — into  the  thorough- 
fare where  we  stood ;  but  what  this  had  to  do  with  Chantilly  I 
could  not  possibly  understand. 

There  was  hot  a  particle  of  charlatanerie  about  Dupin.  "  I 
will  explain,"  he  said,  *'  and  that  you  may  comprehend  all 
clearly,  we  will  first  retrace  the  course  of  your  meditations,  from 
the  moment  in  which  I  spoke  to  you  until  that  of  the  rencontre 
with  the  fruiterer  in  question.  The  larger  links  of  the  chain  run 
thus — Chantilly,  Orion,  Dr.  Nichols,  Epicurus,  Stereotomy,  the 
street  stones,  the  fruiterer." 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not,  at  some  period  of  tneir 
lives,  amused  themselves  in  retracing  the  steps  by  which  particu- 
lar conclusions  of  their  own  minds  have  been  attained.  The  oc- 
cupation is  oflen  full  of  interest ;  and  he  who  attempts  it  for  the 
first  time  is  astonished  by  tlie  apparently  illimitable  distance  and 
incoherence  between  the  starting-point  and  the  goal.  What,  then, 
must  have,  been  my  amazement  when  I  heard  the  Frenchman 
speak  what  he  had  just  spoken,  and  when  I  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.     He  continued : 

<<  We  had  been  talking  of  horses;  if  I  remember  aright,  just 

before  leaving  the  Rue  C .     This  was  the  last  subject  we 

discussed     As  we  crossed  into  this  street,  a  fruiterer,  with  a 
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lai^e  basket  upon  his  bead,  brushing  quickly  t^ast  us,  ibruat  you 
upon  a  pile  of  paving-slones  collected  al  a  spot  wbere  the  cause- 
way is  undergoing  repair.  You  stepped  upon  one  of  tbe  loose 
fragments,  slipped,  sligbtly  strained  your  ankle,  appeared  vexed 
or  eulky,  muttered  a  few  worda,  turned  to  look  al  tbe  pile,  and 
iben  proceeded  in  silence.  I  was  not  particularly  atlentive  to 
what  you  [lid ;  but  observation  has  become  with  me,  of  lat^',  a 
species  of  necessity. 

"  You  kept  your  eyes  upon  the  ground — glancing,  with  a  petu- 
lant expression,  at  tbe  boles  and  nils  in  the  pavement,  (so  that  I 
saw  you  were  still  Ibmking  of  tbe  stones,)  until  we  reached  tbe 
Utile  alley  called  Lamartine,  which  has  been  paved,  by  way  of 
experiment,  with  the  overlapping  and  riveted  blocks.  Here  your 
couutenance  brightened  up,  and,  perceiving  your  lips  move,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  you  murmured  the  word  '  stereotomy J  a 
term  very  affectedly  applied  to  this  species  of  pavement.  I  knew 
that  you  could  not  say  to  yourself  '  stereotomy '  without  being 
brought  to  think  of  otomies,  and  thus  of  the  theories  of  Epicurus ; 
and  since,  when  we  discussed  this  subject  not  very  long  ago,  i 
mentioned  to  you  bow  singularly,  yet  with  how  little  nptice,  the 
vague  gue.sses  of  that  noble  Greek  bad  met  with  cnnlirmatian  in 
Ihe  late  nebular  cosmogony,  I  felt  that  you  could  not  avoid  cast- 
mg  your  eyes  upward  to  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  and  1  cer- 
tainly expected  that  you  would  do  eo.  You  did  look  up  ;  and  I 
was  DOW  assured  that  I  had  correctly  followed  your  steps.  But 
in  lliat  bitter  tirade  upon  Chanlilly,  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's '  Maaie,'  the  satirist,  making  some  disgraceful  allusions 
to  the  cobbler's  change  of  name  upon  assuming  the  buskin,  quoted 
a  Latin  line  about  which  we  have  ol\en  conversed.  I  mean  tbe 
line 

Petdidit  Daliqnum  lilern  pimn  (onmu 

I  had  told  you  thai  this  was  in  reference  to  Orion,  formerly  writ- 
ten Urion  ;  and,  from  certain  pungencies  connected  with  this  ex- 
planation, I  was  aware  that  you  could  not  have  forgotten  it.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  you  would  not  fail  to  combine  the  two 
ideas  of  Orion  and  Chanlilly.  That  you  did  combine  them  I  saw 
by  the  character  of  the  smile  which  passed  over  your  lips.    Yoa 
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thought  of  the  poor  cobbler's  immolation.  So  far,  you  had  been 
stooping  in  your  gait ;  but  now  I  saw  you  draw  yourself  up  id 
your  full  height.  I  was  then  sure  tliat  you  reflected  upon  tbei 
diminutive  figure  of  Chantilly.  At  this  point  1  interrupted  your 
meditations  to  remark  that  as,  in  fact,  he  wius  a  very  little  fellow 
— that  Chantilly — he  would  do  better  at  the  Thialre  det  Vc- 
riilit." 

Not  long  after  this,  we  were  looking  over  an  evening  edition 
of  the  "  Gazette  des  Tribunaus,"  when  the  following  paragraphs 

»' arrested  our  attention. 
'"  EiraAOBDiNARY  McBDBBs. — TIlis  morning,  about  three 
^clock,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quartier  St.  Roch  were  aroused 
Trom  sleep  by  a  succession  of  terrific  shrieks,  issuing,  apparently, 
from  the  fourth  story  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  known  to  be 
in  the  sole  occupancy  of  one  Madame  L'Espanaye,  and  her 
daughter.  Mademoiselle  Camillo  L'Espanaye.  After  some  delay, 
6ccsstoDod  by  a  fruitless  attempt  to  procure  admissioQ  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  gateway  was  broken  in  with  a  crowbar,  and 
eight  or  ten  of  tlie  neiglibors  entered,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 

^iarme^.  By  this  time  the  cries  had  ceased ;  but,  as  the  pany 
'niBhed  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  two  or  more  rough  voices,  in 
angry  contention,  were  distinguished,  and  seemed  to  proceed  from 
Ihe  upper  part  of  the  house.  As  the  second  landing  was  reached, 
tliese  sounds,  also,  had  ceased,  and  everything  remained  perfectly 
quiet.     The  party  spread  tliemselves,  and  hurried  from'iVDm  lo 

(room.  Upon  arriving  at  a  large  back  chamber  in  the  fourth 
Mory,  (the  door  of  which,  being  found  locked,  with  the  key  In- 
sde,  was  farced  open,)  a  spectacle  presented  itself  which  struck 
"every  one  present  not  less  with  horror  than  with  astonishmeni. 
"  The  apartment  was  in  the  wildest  disorder — the  furniture 
broken  and  thrown  about  in  all  directions.  There  was  only  one 
bedstead ;  and  from  t'lis  the  bed  had  been  removed,  and  ihrowQ 
into  Ihe  middle  of  the  <Ioar.  On  a  chair  lay  a  razor,  besmeared 
with  blood.  On  the  hearth  were  two  or  three  long  and  thick  trasea 
of  grey  human  Jiair,  also  dabbled  in  blood,  and  seeming  to  havo 
been  pulled  out  by  the  roots.  Upon  the  Qoot  were  found  four 
Napoleons,  an  ear-ring  of  topaz,  three  large  silver  apotms,  three 
smaller  of  tnilal  d' Alger,  and  two  bags,  containing  nearly  taat  ' 
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thousand  francs  in  gold.  The  drawers  of  a  bureau,  which  lekoit 
Tie  corner,  were  open,  and  had  been,  appareuily,  rifled,  tha 
gh  many  articles  still  remained  in  them.  A  small  iron  safe 
discovered  under  the  hed  (not  under  the  bedstead).  It  was 
^)en,  with  the  key  still  in  the  door.  It  had  no  contents  beyond 
a  few  old  letters,  and  other  papers  of  Httlc  consequence. 

"  Of  Madame  L'Espanaye  no  traces  were  here  seen  ;  but  an 
unusual  quantity  of  soot  being  observed  in  the  fire-place,  a 
search  was  made  in  the  chimney,  and  (horrible  to  relate !)  the 
corpse  of  the  daughter,  head  downward,  was  dragged  therefrom ; 
it  having  been  thus  forced  up  the  narrow  aperture  for  a  consider- 
able distaoce.  The  body  was  quite  warm.  Upon  examining 
it,  many  excoriations  were  perceived,  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
violence  with  wliich  it  had  been  thrust  up  and  disengaged.  Upon 
the  face  were  many  severe  scratches,  and,  upon  the  throat,  dark 
tffuises,  and  deep  Indentations  of  flnger  nails,  as  if  the  deceased 
been  throttled  to  death. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  portion  of  the  house, 
without  farther  discovery,  the  party  made  its  way  into  a  small 
pared  yard  In  the  rear  of  the  building,  where  lay  the  corpse  of 
the  old  lady,  with  her  throat  so  entirely  cut  that,  upon  an  attempt 
lo  raise  her,  the  head  fell  off.  The  body,  as  well  as  the  head,  was 
fearfully  mutilated — the  former  so  much  so  as  scarcely  to  retain 
any  semblance  of  humanity. 

"  Hothis  horrible  mystery  there  b  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  the 


The  next  day's  paper  had  these  additional  particulars. 

"  The  Tragedy  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  Many  individuals  have 
been  examined  in  relation  to  this  most  extraordinary  and  frightful 
affair."  [The  word  '  affaire'  has  not  yet,  in  France,  that  levity 
of  import  which  it  conveys  with  us,]  "  but  nothing  whatever  has 
transpired  to  throw  light  upon  it.  We  give  below  all  the  mate- 
rial testimony  elicited. 

"Pauline.  Duhourg,  laundress,  deposes  that  she   has  known 

both  the  deceased  for  three  years,  having  washed  for  them  during 

thai  period.      The  old  iady  and  her, daughter  seemed  on  good 

terms — very  affectionate  towards  each  other.     They  were  exoel- 

~  lent  pa  '.     Could  not  speak  in  regard  to  iheir  mode  'jt  meatw  of 
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thoitS-     Believed  thai  Madaino  h.  told  fortunes  for  a   living. 

^^is  reputed  to  huve  money  put  by.     Never  met  any  persons  ia 

the  house  when  she  called  for  the  clothes  or  took  them  home. 

_  Was  sure  that  tiiey  had  no  servant  in  employ.     There  appeared 

r  to  be  no  furniture  in  any  part  of  the  building  except  in  the  iburth 

.  Blory. 

"  Pierre  Moreau,  tobacconist,  deposes  thot  he  has  been  in  ttia 
habit  of  selling  small  quantities  of  tobacco  and  snuff  to  Madame 
L'Espanaye  for  nearly  four  years.  Was  bom  io  tlie  neighbor- 
hood, and  has  always  resided  liiere.  The  deceased  and  her 
daughter  had  occupied  the  house  io  which  the  corpses  were  found, 
for  n»re  than  six  years.  It  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  jeweller, 
who  undor-let  the  upper  rooms  lo  various  persona.  The  iiouse 
was  the  properly  of  Madame  L.  She  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  abuse  of  the  premises  by  her  tenant,  and  moved  into  them 
herself,  refusing  to  let  any  portion.  The  old  lady  was  childish. 
Witness  had  seen  t)ie  daughter  some  five  or  six  times  during  the 
I  ■  fix  years.  The  two  lived  an  exceedingly  retired  life — were  reputed 
^  to  have  money.  Had  heard  it  said  among  the  neighbors  that 
Madame  L.  told  fortunes — did  not  believe  it.  Had  never  seen 
any  person  enter  the  door  except  the  old  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  porter  once  or  twice,  and  a  physician  some  eight  or  tea 

'*  Many  other  persona,  neighbors,  gavo  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  No  one  was  spoken  of  as  frequenting  the  house.  It  was 
not  known  whether  tiiere  were  any  living  connexions  of  Madame 
L.  and  her  daughter.  The  shutters  of  the  front  windows  were 
seldom  opened.  Those  in  the  rear  were  always  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  large  back  room,  fourth  story.  The  house  was 
a  good  house — not  very  old. 

"  Isidore  Musit,  gendarme,  deposes  that  he  was  called  to  the 
house  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  some  twenty 
or  thirty  persons  at  the  gateway,  endeavoring  to  gain  admittance. 
Forced  it  open,  at  length,  with  a  bayonet — not  with  a  crowbar. 
Had  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  it  open,  on  account  of  its  being 
a  double  or  folding  gate,  and  bolted  neither  at  bottom  nor  top. 
Ibe  slirieks  were  continued  until  the  gate  was  forced — and  then 
L  mddenly  ceased.     They  afemed  to  be  screams  of  some  peraoq 
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r  persons)  in  great  agony — were  loud  and  drawn  out,  not  abort 

d  qiuck.  Witness  led  tlie  way  up  stairs.  Upon  reaching  the 
first  landing,  hearJ  two  voices  in  loud  and  angry  contention — the 
one  B  gruff  voice,  the  other  much  shriller — a  very  strange  voice. 
Could  distinguish  some  words  of  the  Ibrmer,  which  was  that  of  a 
Frenchman.  Was  positive  that  it  was  not  a  woman's  voice. 
Could  distinguish  the  wonis  '  saere'  and  '  diabh.'  The  shrill 
voice  was  that  of  a  foreigner.  Could  not  be  sure  whether  it  was 
the  voice  of  a  man  or  of  a  woman.  Could  not  make  out  what 
was  said,  but  believed  llie  language  to  be  Spanish.  TIte  slate  of 
the  room  and  of  tiie  bodies  was  described  by  this  witness  as  we 
described  them  yesterday. 

"  Henri  Duval,  a  neighbor,  and  by  trade  a  ailver-smilh,  de- 
poses that  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  first  entered  the  house. 
Corroborates  the  testimoay  of  Mus^t  in  general.  As  soon  as 
they  forced  an  entrance,  they  reclosed  the  door,  to  keep  out  the 
crowd,  which  collected  very  fast,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  The  shrill  voice,  (his  witness  thinks,  was  that  Of  aa 
Italian.  Was  certain  it  was  not  French.  Could  not  be  sure  that 
it  was  a  man's  voice.  It  might  have  been  a  woman's.  Was  not 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  language.  Could  not  distinguish  iho 
words,  but  was  convinced  by  the  intonation  that  the  speaker  was 
an  Italian,  Knew  Madame  L.  and  her  daughter.  Had  con- 
versed with  both  frequently.  Was  sure  that  the  shriil  voice  was 
not  that  of  either  of  the  deceased. 

" Odenkeimer,  rMlauraieur.     This  witness  volunteered 

hia  testimony.  Not  speaking  French,  was  examined  through  an 
interpreter.  Is  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  Was  passing  the  house 
at  the  time  of  the  shrieks.  They  lasted  for  several  minutes — 
probably  len.  They  were  long  and  loud — very  awful  and  dis- 
tressing. Was  one  of  those  who  entered  the  building.  Corrob- 
orated the  previous  evidence  in  every  respect  but  one.  Was  sure 
that  the  Biirill  voice  was  thai  of  a  man — of  a  Frenchman.  Could 
not  distinguish  the  words  uttered.  They  were  loud  and  quick — 
unequal — spoken  apparently  in  fear  as  well  aa  in  anger.  The 
voice  was  liarsh — not  so  much  shrill  as  harsh.  Could  not  call  i 
a  shrill  voice.  The  grufi*  voice  said  repeatedly  '  aacri,'  '  diable. 
■nd  onoe  '  moa  Dieu.' 
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"  Juka  Mignaud,  hanker,  of  tho  firm  of  Mignaud  et  FiU, 
Rue  Deloraine.     la  ihe  elder  Mignaud.     Madame  L'Espana)re 
le  properly.     Had  opened  an  account  with  Iiis  banking 

1  ihr  spring  of  ihe  year (eight  years  previously). 

■■ttade  frequent  deposits  in  small  sums.     Had  phecked  for  nothing 
Uttil  the  third  day  before  her  death,  when  she  took  out  in  person 
^Ihe  sum  of  4000  francs.     This  sum  was  paid  in  gold,  and  a 
iderk  sent  home  wiih  the  money. 

"  Adoiphe  Le  Bon,  clerk  to  Mignaud  et  Fils,  deposes  that  on  ibe 
Uy  iu  question,  about  noon,  he  accompanied  Madame  L'Espanaye 
0  her  residence  with  the  4000  francs,  put  up  in  two  bags.  Upon 
Lthe  door  being  opened,  Mademoiselle  L.  appeared  and  took  from 
8  hands  one  of  the  bags,  while  the  old  lady  relieved  him  of  ihe 
He  then  bowed  and  departed.  Did  not  see  any  person 
a  Ihe  street  at  tho  time.     It  is  a  bye-street — very  lonely. 

'  William  Bird,  tailor,  deposes  that  he  was  one  of  the  party 
who  entered  Iho  house.  Is  an  Englishman.  Has  livetl  in  Pam 
iwo  years.  Was  one  of  the  first  to  ascend  the  stairs.  Heard 
ihe  voices  in  contention.  The  gruff  voice  was  that  of  a  French- 
man. Could  make  out  several  words,  but  cannot  now  remember 
all.  Heard  distinctly  '  sacre'  and  '  mon  Diew.'  There  was  a 
sound  al  the  moment  as  if  of  several  persons  struggling — a  scia- 
^ng  and  scuffling  sound.  The  shrill  voice  was  very  loud — louder 
r'tfuui  the  gruff  one.  Is  sure  that  it  was  not  tho  voice  of  an  Eng- 
'Ushman.  Appeared  to  be  that  of  a  German,  Might  have  been 
B  woman's  voice.     Does  not  understand  German. 

"  Four  of  tho  above-named  witnesses,  being  recalled,  deposed 

that  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  was  found  the  body  of 

Mademoiselle  L.  was  locked  on  the  inside  when  the  party  reach. 

pfld  it.     Every  thing  was  perfectly  silent — no  groans  or  noises  of 

l-uy  kind.     Upon  forcing  the  door  no  person  was  seen.     The 

vindows,  both  of  the  back  and  front  room,  were  down  and  firmly 

fastened  from  within.     A  door  between  the  two  rooms  was  closed, 

but  not  locked.     The  door  leading  from  the  ^nl  room  into  tho 

passage  was  locked,  witli  tho  key  on  the  inside.     A  smell  room 

D  the  front  of  the  house,  on  the  fourth  slory,  at  the  head  of  tho 

[;  faasoge,  was  open,  the  door  being  ajar.    This  room  was  crowded 

^^ith  old  b>  Is,  bo.Tes,  and  so  forth.     These  were  carefully  remov- 


and  searciied.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  any  ponion  of  ihe 
se  whicli  was  not  carefully  searched.  Sweeps  were  scnl  up 
down  liie  chimneys.  The  house  was  a  four  story  one,  with 
,rrels  {iiiansardes.)  A  Irap-door  on  the  roof  was  nailed  down 
'■Trerj*  securely — did  noi  appear  to  have  been  opened  for  years. 
The  time  elapsing  between  the  hearing  of  Ihe  voices  in  contontiou 
and  the  breaking  open  of  tlie  room  door,  was  variously  stated  by 
the  witnesses.  Some  made  it  as  short  as  three  minutes — some  as 
long  as  five.     The  door  was  opened  with  difficulty. 

"  Alfonzo  Garcia,  undertaker,  deposes  that  he  resides  in  the 
Rue  Moi^ue.  Is  a  native  of  Spain,  Was  one  of  the  party  who 
entered  the  liouse.  Did  not  proceed  up  stairs.  Is  nervous,  and 
wu  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  agitation.  Heard  tlie 
voices  in  contention.  Tlie  gruff  voice  was  that  of  a  Frenchman. 
Could  not  distinguish  what  was  said.  The  shrill  voice  was  that 
of  an  Englishman — ia  sure  of  this.  Does  not  understand  the 
English  language,  but  judges  by  the  intonation. 

Aibtrto  Montani,  confectioner,  deposes  that  he  was  among  tlie 
ascend  the  atairs,  Heard  the  voices  in  question.  The 
if  voice  was  that  of  a  Frenchman.  Distinguished  several 
The  speaker  appeared  to  be  expostulating.  Could  not 
'make  out  the  words  of  the  shrill  voice.  Spoke  quick  and  une- 
venly. Tiiinks  it  the  voice  of  a  Russian..  Corroborates  the 
general  testimony.  Is  an  Italian.  Never  conversed  with  a  na- 
~  re  of  Russia. 

Several  witnesses,  recalled,  here  testified  that  the  chimneys 
all  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  story  were  loo  narrow  to  admit  the 
iiiman  being.  By  '  sweeps'  were  meant  cylindrical 
■weeping-brushes,  such  as  are  employed  by  those  who  clean 
chimneys.  These  brushes  were  passed  up  and  down  every  flue 
in  the  house.  There  is  no  back  passage  by  which  any  one  could 
have  descended  while  the  party  proceeded  up  stairs.  The  body 
of  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye  was  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  chim- 
ney that  it  could  not  bo  got  down  until  four  or  five  of  the  parly 
united  their  strength. 

"  Patil  Dumas,  physician,  deposes  that  he  was  called  to  view 
the  boilics  about  day-break.  They  were  both  then  lying  on  the 
■acking  of  the  bedstead  in  the  chamber  where  Mademoiselle  U. 
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was  found.  The  corpse  of  the  young  lady  was  much  bruised 
and  excoiiated.  The  fact  that  it  had  been  thrust  up  the  ohiomey 
would  sufficiently  account  for  these  appearances.  The  throat 
was  greatly  chafed.  There  were  several  deep  scratches  just  below 
the  chin,  together  with  a  series  of  livid  spots  which  were  evi* 
dently  the  impression  of  fingers.  The  face  was  fearfully  discol- 
ored, and  the  eye-balls  protruded.  The  tongue  had  been  partial- 
ly bitten  through.  A  large  bruise  was  discovered  upon  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  produced,  apparently,  by  the  pressure  of  a  knee. 
In  the  opinion  of  M.  Dumas,  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye  had  been 
throttled  to  death  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  The 
corpse  of  the  mother  was  horribly  mutilated.  All  the  bones  of 
the  right  leg  and  arm  were  more  or  less  shattered.  The  left  Ubm 
much  splintered,  as  well  aa  all  the  ribs  of  the  left  side.  Whole 
body  dreadfully  bruised  and  discolored.  It  was  not  possible  to 
say  how  the  injuries  had  been  inflicted.  A  heavy  club  of  wood, 
or  a  broad  bar  of  iron — a  chair — any  large,  heavy,  and  obtuse 
weapon  would  have  produced  such  results,  if  wielded  by  the  hands 
of  a  very  powerful  man.  No  woman  could  have  inflicted  the 
blows  with  any  weapon.  The  head  of  the  deceased,  when  seen 
by  witness,  was  entirely  separated  from  the  body,  and  was  also 
greatly  shattered.  The  throat  had  evidently  been  cut  with  some 
very  sharp  instrument — ^probably  with  a  razor. 

''  Alexandre  Eiienney  surgeon,  was  called  with  M.  Dumas  to 
view  the  bodies.  Corroborated  the  testimony,  and  the  opinions 
of  M.  Dumas. 

"  Nothing  farther  of  importance  was  elicited,  although  several 
other  persons  were  examined.  A  murder  so  mysterious,  and  so 
perplexing  in  all  its  particulars,  was  never  before  committed  in 
Paris — ^if  indeed  a  murder  has  been  committed  at  all.  The  po- 
lice  are  entirely  at  fault — an  unusual  occurrence  in  affairs  of  this 
nature.     There  is  not,  however,  the  shadow  of  a  clew  apparent.^' 

The  evening  edition  of  the  paper  stated  that  the  greatest  ei- 
citemcnt  still  continued  in  the  Quartier  St.  Roch — that  the  prem- 
ises in  question  had  been  carefully  re-searched,  and  fresh  exam- 
inations of  witnesses  instituted,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  A  poet- 
script,  however,  mentioned  that  Adolphe  Le  Bon  had  been  arrested 
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d  imprisoned — although  nothing  appeared  to  criminate  him,  be- 
pnd  the  facts  already  detailed. 

a  seemed  aingujarly  interested  in  the  progress  of  this  afTair 
,t  least  so  I  judged  from  his  maoDer,  (or  he  made  no  commenlb. 
a  only  after  the  announcement  that  Le  Bon  had  been  im- 
piisoned,  that  he  asked  me  my  opinion  respecting  the  iiiurdera. 

I  could  merely  agree  with  all  Paris  in  considering  them  an  in- 
aoluble  mystery.  1  saw  no  means  by  which  iC  would  be  possibli 
lo  tjace  the  murderer. 
j  "  We  must  not  judge  of  the  means,"  said  Dupin,  "  by  thi 
/  or  an  examitiatioii.  The  Parisian  police,  so  much  extolled 
l_aeumeii,  are  cunning,  but  no  more.  There  is  no  raetliod 
proceedings,  beyond  tlie  method  of  the  moment.  They  make 
vast  parade  of  measures ;  but,  not  uufrequently,  these  are  so  ill 
adapted  lo  the  objects  proposed,  as  to  put  us  in  mind  of  Monsiear 
Jourdaiii'a  calling  for  hi»  robc-dC'Cltambre — pour  micux  enlendre 
la  musiqut.  The  results  attained  by  them  are  not  unfrcqucntly 
surprising,  but,  for  ihe  most  part,  are  brought  about  by  simple 

PdUigcnce  and  activity.  When  these  (jualities  are  unavailing, 
Aeir  schemes  fail.  Vidocq,  for  example,  was  a  good  guesser, 
KkI  a  persevering  man.  But,  without  educated  thought,  he  erred 
continually  by  the  very  mteusity  of  his  investigations.  He  im- 
paired his  vision  by  holding  the  object  too  close.  He  might  see, 
|)erhap!(,  one  or  two  points  with  unusual  clearness,  but  in  bo  do- 
ing he,  necessarily,  lost  sight  of  the  matter  as  a  whole.  Thus 
liiere  is  such  a  thing  as  being  loo  profound.  Truth  is  not  always 
in  a  well.  In  fact,  as  regards  the  more  important  knowledge,  I 
do  believe  that  she  is  invariably  superficial.  The  depth  lies  in  the 
valleys  where  we  seek  her,  and  not  upon  the  mountain-tops  where 
she  is  found.  The  modes  and  sources  of  this  kind  of  error  are 
well  typified  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To 
look  at  a  star  by  glances — to  view  it  in  a  sfde.long  way,  by  turn- 
ing toward  it  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina  (more  susceptible 
of  feeble  impressions  of  light  than  the  interior),  is  to  behold  the 
star  distinctly — is  lo  have  the  best  appreciation  of  its  lustre — a 
lustre  whioh  grows  dim  just  in  proportion  as  wf 
JitUii  upon  it.  A  greater  number  of  rays  actually  fall  upon  the 
^^g^e  in  the  latter  case,  but,  in  the  former,  there  is  the  nwra 
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capacity  for  comprehension.  By  uudue  profundity  we  perplex 
and  enfeeble  tliouglit ;  and  it  is  possible  to  make  even  Venus  her- 
self vanisli  from  tlie  finnament  by  a  scrutiny  too  sustained,  loo 
obncentraled,  or  too  direct. 

"  As  for  these  niurdera,  let  us  enter  into  some  examinations  for 
ourselves,  before  we  make  up  an  opinion  respecting  them.  An 
\  inquiry  will  afford  us  amusement,"  [I  thought  this  an  odd  term, 
so  applied,  but  said  nothing]  "  and,  besides,  Le  Bon  once  ren- 
dered me  B  service  for  which  I  am  not  ungrateful.     We  will  go 

and  see  the  premises  with  our  own  eyes.     I  know  G ,  the 

Prefect  of  Police,  and  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary permission." 

The  permission  was  obtained,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
Rue  Morgue.  This  is  one  of  those  miserable  fhoroughfarea 
which  intervene  between  the  Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  St. 
Roch.  It  was  late  in  the  afieraoon  when  we  reached  it ;  as  this 
quarter  is  at  a  great  distance  from  that  in  which  we  resided. 
The  house  was  readily  found  ;  for  there  were  still  many  persons 
gazing  up  at  the  closed  shutters,  with  an  objectless  curiosity,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  It  was  au  oi'diuary  Parisian  house, 
with  a  gateway,  on  one  side  of  which  v/as  a  glazed  wntch-box, 
with  a  sliding  panel  in  the  window,  indicating  a  loge  de  concierge. 
Before  going  in  we  wallted  up  the  street,  turned  down  an  alley, 
and  tlien,  again  turning,  passed  in  tiic  rear  of  llie  building — Du- 
piu,  meanwhile,  examining  the  whole  neighborhood,  as  well  aa 
the  house,  with  a  minuteness  of  attention  for  which  I  could  aea 
no  possible  object. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  came  again  to  the  front  of  the  dweU- 
iog,  rang,  and,  having  shown  our  credentials,  were  admitted  by 
Ibe  agents  in  charge.  We  went  up  stairs — into  the  chamber 
-where  the  body  of  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye  had  been  found, 
tnd  where  both  the  deceased  still  lay.  The  disorders  of  the  room 
had,  as  usual,  been  sufTered  to  exist.  I  saw  nothing  beytmd  whM 
had  been  stated  in  the  "  Gazette  dea  Tribunaux."  Oupin  scru- 
tinised every  thing — not  excepting  tho  bodies  of  the  victims-  We 
went  into  the  other  rooms,  and  into  the  yard  ;  a  gfftdarm* 
•ocompanyiug  us  throughout.  The  examination  occupied  us  un- 
til dark,  when  we  look  our  departure.     On  our  way  home  tof 
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"^•Dtnpanion  stepped  in  for  a  monienl  at  the  office  of  oae  of  the 
(JaiJy  papers. 

1  have  sail)  that  the  whims  of  my  friend  were  manifold,  and 
that  Je  lea  minagais  : — for  tliis  phrase  there  is  no  English  equiv- 
&lenl.  it  was  his  humor,  now,  to  decline  all  conversation  on  the 
jmbjeijt  of  the  murder,  UDtil  alxiut  noon  the  next  day.  He  then 
ynked  nie,  suddenly,  if  I  had  observed  any  thmg  peculiar  at  the 
of  the  atrocity. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  of  emphasizing  the  word 
vhich  caused  roe  to  shudder,  without  knowing  why. 
No,  nothing  jjecu/iQT-,"  I  said  ;  "  nothing  more,  at  least,  than 
both  saw  stated  in  the  paper." 

'  The  '  Gftzetle,' "  he  replied,  "  has  not  entered,  I  fear,  into 
unusual  liorror  of  the  thing.  But  dismiss  the  idle  opinions  of 
r^tiis  print.  It  appears  to  mo  that  this  mystery  is  considered  in- 
soluble, for  the  very  reason  which  should  cause  it  to  be  regarded 
as  easy  of  solution — I  mean  for  the  outre  character  of  its  features,  i 
The  police  are  confounded  by  the  seeming  absence  of  motive — I 
It  for  the  murder  itself — but  for  the  atrocity  of  the  murder./ 
puzzled,  too,  by  the  seeming  impossibility  of  reconciling 
heard  in  contention,  with  the  facts  that  no  one  was  dis| 
covered  up  stairs  but  the  assassinated  Mailemoiselle  L'Espanaye) 
and  that  there  were  no  means  of  egress  without  the  notice  of  the 
party  ascenduig.  The  wild  disorder  of  the  room ;  the  corpse 
thrust,  with  the  head  downward,  up  the  chimney ;  the  frightful 
mutilation  of  the  body  of  the  old  lady ;  these  considerations,  with 
those  just  mentioned,  and  others  wliich  I  need  not  mention,  have 
sufficed  to  paralyze  the  powers,  by  putting  completely  at  fault  the 
boasted  acumen,  of  the  government  agents.  They  have  fallen  / 
into  tlie  gross  but  common  error  of  confounding  the  unusual  witli  ^ 
the  abstruse.  But  it  is  by  these  deviations  from  the  piano  of  the 
ordinary,  that  reason  feels  its  way,  if  at  all,  in  its  search  for  the 
true  Ir.  investigations  such  as  we  are  now  pursuing,  it  shouldi 
not  be  so  much  asked  'what  has  occurred,'  as  'what  has  oc-  \ 
eurred  that  has  never  occurred  before."  In  fact,  the  facility  with 
which  I  shall  arrive,  or  have  arrived,  at  the  solution  of  this  mys-  1 
Irry,  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  apparent  insolubility  ir 
of  the  police." 
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I  stai*ed  at  the  speaker  in  mute  astonishment. 

<<  I  am  now  awaiting,"  continued  he,  looking  toward  the  door 
of  our  apartment — *'  I  am  now  awaiting  a  person  who,  although 
perhaps  not  the  perpetrator  of  these  butcheries,  must  have  been 
in  some  measure  implicated  in  their  perpetration.  Of  the  worst 
portion  of  tlie  crimes  committed,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  innocent. 
I  hope  that  I  am  right  in  this  supposition ;  for  upon  it  I  build  my 
expectation  of  reading  the  entire  riddle.  I  look  for  the  man  here 
— in  this  room— every  moment.  It  is  true  that  he  may  not  ar- 
rive; but  the  probability  is  that  he  will.  Should  he  oome,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  detain  him.  Here  are  pistols ;  and  we  both 
know  how  to  use  them  when  occasion  demands  their  use." 

I  took  the  pistols,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  or  believing 
what  I  heard,  while  Dupin  went  on,  very  much  as  if  in  a  solilo- 
quy. I  have  already  spoken  of  his  abstract  manner  at  such 
times.  Ilis  discourse  was  addressed  to  myself;  but  his  voice, 
although  by  no  means  loud,  had  that  intonation  which  is  com- 
monly employed  in  speaking  to  some  one  at  a  great  distafice. 
His  eyes,  vacant  in  expression,  regarded  only  the  wall.      Y 

"  That  the  voices  heard  in  contention,"  he  said,  "  by  the  party 
upon  the  stairs,  were  not  the  voices  of  the  women  themselves,  was 
fully  proved  by  the  evidence.  This  relieves  us  of  all  doubt  upon 
the  question  whether  the  old  lady  could  have  first  destroyed  the 
daughter,  and  aflerward  have  committed  suicide.  I  speak  of 
this  point  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  method ;  for  the  strength  of 
Madame  L'Espanaye  would  have  been  utterly  unequal  to  the 
task  of  thrusting  her  daughter's  corpse  up  the  chimney  as  it  was 
found ;  and  the  nature  of  the  wounds  upon  her  own  person  en- 
tirely  preclude  the  idea  of  self-destruction.  Murder,  then,  has 
been  committed  by  some  third  party ;  and  the  voices  of  this  third 
party  were  those  heard  in  contention.  Let  me  now  advert — not 
to  the  whole  testimony  respecting  these  voices — but  to  what  was 
peculiar  in  that  testimony.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  peculiar 
about  it?-' 

I  remarked  that,  while  all  the  witnesses  agreed  in  supposing 
iHe  gruff  voice  to  be  that  of  a  Frenchman,  there  was  much  dis- 
agreement in  regard  to  tlie  shrill,  or,  as  one  individual  termed  h, 
the  harsh  voice. 
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"  That  was  ihe  eviUence  itself,"  said  Dupin,  "  but  it  was  no: 
ihe  peculiarity  of  tlie  evidence.  You  tiave  observed  notliing  dia 
tinctive.  Yet  there  teas  something  to  be  observed.  The  wit- 
nesses, as  yc  a  remark,  agreed  about  the  gruff  voice  ;  ihey  were 
here  unanimous.  But  in  regard  to  the  shrill  voice,  the  peculiar, 
ity  ifi — not  that  they  disagreed — but  thai,  wliile  an  Italian,  aji\ 
Englishman,  a  Spaniard,  a  Hollander,  and  a  Frenchman  a.U 
lempted  to  describe  it,  eaeh  one  spoke  of  it  as  tliat  of  a  forej^er. 
Each  is  sure  that  it  was  not  the  voice  of  one  of  his  own  country- 
men. Each  likens  it — iiol  to  the  voice  of  an  individual  of  any 
nation  with  whose  language  he  is  conversant — but  the  converse. 
The  Frenchman  supposes  it  the  voice  of  a  Spaniard,  and  '  might 
have  distinguished  some  words  had  ke  heen  acquainted  with  the 
Spanish.'  The  Dutchman  maintains  it  to  have  liecn  that  of  a 
Frenchman ;  but  we  find  it  stated  that  '  not  understandhtg  French 
litis  witness  toas  eramined  through  an  interpreter.'  The  Eng- 
lishman tliinks  it  the  voice  of  a  German,  and  '  does  not  under- 
stai^  German.'  The  (jpauiard  '  is  sure'  that  it  was  that  of  au 
Englishman,  but  'judges  by  tiie  intonation'  altogether,  'an  he  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  English,'  The  Italian  believes  it  llie  voice 
of  a  Russian,  hut '  has  never  conversed  vnth  a  TuUivc  of  Russia.' 
A  second  Frenchman  differs,  moreover,  with  tlie  first,  and  is  posi- 
tive that  the  voice  was  that  of  an  Italian  ;  hut,  ml  being  cogniiant 
<^  thai  tojigue,  is,  like  tiie  Spaniard,  '  couviuced  by  the  intona- 
tion.' Now,  how  strangfly  unusual  must  that  voice  have  really 
been,  about  which  such  testimony  as  this  could  have  been  elicit- 
ed ! — in  whose  tones,  even,  denizens  of  tlie  five  great  divisions  of 
Europe  couid  recognise  nothing  familiar !  You  will  say  that  it 
might  have  been  the  voic-e  of  an  Asiatic — of  an  African.  Nei- 
.her  Asiatics  uor  Africans  abound  in  Pari^  ;  but,  without  denying 
.he  inference,  I  will  now  merely  call  your  attention  to  three 
points.  The  voice  is  termed  by  one  witness  '  harsh  rather  than 
shrill.'  It  is  represented  by  two  others  to  have  been  '  quick  and 
unequal.'  No  words — no  sounds  resembling  words — were  by 
any  witness  mentioned  as  distinguishable. 

"I  know  not,"  continued  Dupin,  "what  impression  I  may 
have  made,  so  far,  upon  your  own  understanding  j  but  I  do  not 
b^iate  to  say  that  legitimate  deductions  even  from  this  portion  of 
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.he  testimony — ^the  portion  respecting  the  gruff  and  shrill  Toioea 
— are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  engender  a  suspicion  which 
should  give  direction  to  all  farther  progress  in  the  investigation  of 
the  mystery.  I  said  <  legitimate  deductions ;'  hut  my  meaning  is 
not  thus  fully  expressed.  I  designed  to  imply  that  the  deduc- 
tions are  the  sole  proper  ones,  and  that  the  suspicion  arises  inevi- 
tably from  them  as  the  single  result.  What  the  suspicion  is, 
however,  I  will  not  say  just  yet.  1  merely  wish  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  with  myself,  it  was  sufficiently  forcible  to  give  a  defi- 
nite form — a  certain  tendency — ^to  my  inquiries  in  the  chamber. 
*^  Let  us  now  transport  ourselves,  in  fancy,  to  this  chamber. 
What  shall  we  first  seek  here  ?  The  means  of  egress  employed 
by  the  murderers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  neither  of  us 
believe  in  preternatural  events.  Madame  and  Mademoiselle 
L'Espanaye  were  not  destroyed  by  spirits.  The  doers  of  th( 
deed  were  rpiate rial,  andjescaped  materially .  Then  how?  For- 
tunately, there  is  but  one  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  point,  and 
that  mode  must  lead  us  to  a  definite  decision. — Let  us  examine, 
each  by  each,  the  possible  means  of  egress.  It  is  clear  that  tlie 
assassins  were  in  the  room  where  Mademoiselle  L'Espanaye  was 
found,  or  at  least  in  the  room  adjoining,  when  the  party  ascended 
the  stairs.  It  is  then  only  from  these  two  apartments  that  we 
have  to  seek  issues.  The  police  have  laid  bare  the  floors,  the 
ceilings,  and  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  in  every  direction.  No 
secret  issues  could  have  escaped  their  vigilance.  But,  not  trust- 
ing to  their  eyes,  I  examined  with  my  own.  .There  were,  then, 
no  secret  issues.  Both  doors  leading  from  the  rooms  into  the  pas- 
sage  were  securely  locked,  with  the  keys  inside.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  chimneys.  These,  although  of  ordinary  width  for  some 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  hearths,  will  not  admit,  throughout 
their  extent,  the  body  of  a  large  cat.  The  impossibility  of  egress, 
by  moans  already  stated,  being  thus  absolute,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  windows.  Through  those  of  the  front  room  no  one  could 
have  escaped  without  notice  from  the  crowd  in  the  street.  The 
murderers  mtist  have  passed,  then,  through  those  of  the  back 
room.  Now,  brought  to  this  conclusion  in  so  unequivocal  a  man- 
ner as  we  are,  it  is  not  our  part,  as  reasoners,  to  reject  it  on  ac- 
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count  of  ftppareiit  imposai  bill  lies.  It  is  only  left  for  us  to  prove 
l)iat  th^-se  apparent  ■  impossibiiities'  are,  in  reality,  not  such. 

"  Tliere  are  two  windows  in  the  chamber.  One  of  ihem  is  un- 
obatrucled  by  furniture,  and  is  wholly  visible.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  thcAthcr  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  head  of  the  unwieldy 
bedsteaiJ  whicii  is  thrust  close  up  against  it.  The  former  wki 
found  securely  fastened  from  within.  It  resisted  the  utmost  force 
of  tliose  wlio  endeavored  to  raise  it.  A  laj^e  gimlet-hole  had 
heen  pierced  in  its  frame  n  the  leA,  and  a  very  stout  nail  waa 
found  fitted  ttierein,  nearly  to  the  head.  Upon  examining  the 
other  window,  a  similar  nail  was  seen  similarly  fitted  in  it ;  and 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  raise  this  sash,  failed  also.  The  poHoe 
were  now  entirely  satisfied  that  egress  had  not  been  in  these 
ct inactions.  And,  therefore,  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  superer- 
ogation to  withdraw  the  nails  and  open  the  windows. 

"  My  own  examination  was  somewhat  more  particular,  and  was 
so  for  tlje  reason  I  have  jusi  given — because  here  it  was,  I  knew, 
ibat  all  apparent  impossibilities  must  be  proved  to  be  not  such  in 
reality. 

"I  proceeded  to  think  thus — a  posteriori.  The^urderera  did 
escape  from  one  of  these  windows.  This  being  so,  they  could 
not  have  re-tastened  the  saahea  from  the  inside,  as  they  were 
found  fastened  ; — the  consideration  which  put  a  stop,  through  its 
obviousness,  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  police  in  this  quarter.  Yet 
the  sashes  loere  fastened.  They  tniul.  then,  have  the  power  of 
fastening  themselves.  There  was  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
1  stepped  to  the  unobslructed  casement,  withdrew  the  nail  with 
some  difficulty,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  sash.  It  resisted  all 
my  efforts,  as  1  had  anticipated.  A  concealed  spring  must,  I  now 
knew,  exist;  and  this  corroboration  of  my  idea  convinced  me 
that  my  premises,  at  least,  were  correct,  however  mysterious  still 
appeared  the  circumstances  attending  the  nails.  A  careliil 
search  soon  brought  to  light  the  hidden  spring.  I  pressed  it,  and, 
satisfied  with  the  discovery,  forbore  to  upraise  the  sash,  > 

"  I  now  replaced  ilie  nail  and  regatded  it  attentively.  A  per-  i 
son  passing  out  through  this  window  might  have  reclosed  it,  and 
the  spring  would  have  caught — but  (he  nail  could  not  liave  been 
replujed.     The  conclusion  was  plain  and  again  narrowed  in  the 
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field  of  my  investigations.  The  assassins  must  have  escaped 
thxx)ugh  the  other  window.  Supposing,  then,  the  springs  upon 
each  sash  to  be  the  same,  as  was  probable,  there  must  be  found  a 
difference  between  the  nails,  or  at  least  between  the  modes  of 
their  fixture.  Gretting  upon  the  sacking  of  the  bedstead^  I  look- 
ed over  the  head-board  minutely  at  the  second  casement.  Pass- 
ing my  hand  down  behind  the  board,  I  readily  discovered  and 
pressed  the  spring,  which  was,  as  I  had  supposed,  identical  in 
character  with  its  neighbor.  I  now  looked  at  the  nail.  It  was 
as  stout  as  the  other,  and  apparently  fitted  in  the  same  manner — 
driven  in  nearly  up  to  the  head. 

"  You  will  say  that  I  was  puzzled ;  but,  if  you  think  so,  you 
must  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  inductions.  To  use  a 
sporting  phrase,  I  had  not  been  once  '  at  fault.'  The  scent  had 
never  for  an  instant  been  lost.  There  was  no  flaw  in  any  link 
of  the  chain.  I  had  traced  the  secret  to  its  ultimate  result, — and 
that  result  was  the  nail.  It  had,  I  say,  in  every  respect,  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  tellow  in  the  other  window ;  but  this  fact  was  an 
absolute  nullity  (conclusive  as  it  might  seem  to  be)  when  com- 
pared with  the  consideration  that  here,  at  this  point,  terminated 
the  clew.  <  There  must  be  something  wrong,'  I  said,  '  about  the 
nail.'  I  touched  it;  and  tlie  head,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  shank,  came  off  in  my  fingers.  The  rest  of  the 
shank  was  in  the  gimlet-hole,  where  it  had  been  broken  off. 
The  fracture  was  an  old  one  (for  its  edges  were  incrusted  with 
rust),  and  had  apparently  been  accomplished  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  which  had  partially  imbedded,  in  the  top  of  the  bottom 
sash,  the  head  portion  of  the  nail.  I  now  carefully  replaced  this 
head  portion  in  the  indentation  whence  I  had  taken  it,  and  the  re- 
semblance to  a  perfect  nail  was  complete — ^the  fissure  was  in- 
visible. Pressing  the  spring,  I  gently  raised  the  sash  for  a  few 
inches ;  the  head  went  up  with  it,  remaining  firm  in  its  bed.  I 
closed  the  window,  and  the  semblance  of  the  whole  nail  was 
again  perfect. 

<'  The  riddle,  so  far,  was  now  unriddled.  Thg.jifiaaaaia«had 
escaped  through  the  window  which  looked  upoalhcUbed.  Drop- 
ing  of  its  own  accord  upon  his  exit  (or  perhaps  purposely  clo6ed)j 
it  had  become  fiis^ened  by  the  spring ;  and  it  was  the  retmtkxi  of 


this  spring  which  had  been  mistukeii  by  ilie  police  for  that  of  Uia 
ooil, — farther  inquiry  being  thus  consiJered  unnecessary. 

"  The  next  question  is  tliut  of  the  mode  of  deaoeut.  Upon  this 
point  I  had  been  satisfied  in  my  walk  wicit  you  around  the  build- 
ing. About  five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  casemeDt  in  question 
there  runs  a  lightning-rod.  From  this  rod  it  would  have  been 
impossible  tor  any  one  to  reach  the  window  itself,  to  say  nothing 
of  entering  it.  1  observed,  however,  that  the  shulteis  of  the  fourth 
story  were  of  the  peculiar  kind  culled  by  Parisian  carpenters /«r- 
Tades — a  kind  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day,  but  frequently 
si»en  u|>on  very  old  mansions  at  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  door,  (a  single,  not  a  folding  door) 
except  that  the  lower  half  is  latticed  or  worked  in  open  trellis — 
thus  Bifording  an  excellent  hold  for  the  hands.  In  the  present 
instance  tliese  shutters  are  fully  three  feet  and  a  half  hroad. 
When  we  saw  them  from  the  rear  of  the  house,  tliey  were  botii 
about  half  open — that  is  to  say,  they  stood  olf  at  right  angles  from 
the  wall.  It  is  probable  that  the  police,  as  well  as  myself,  ex- 
amineii  the  back  of  the  tenement ;  but,  if  so,  in  looking  at  tliese 
ferradta  in  the  line  of  their  breadth  (as  thoy  must  have  done), 
they  did  not  perceive  thia  great  breadth  itself,  or,  at  all  even^a, 
failed  to  take  it  into  due  consideration.  Id  fact,  having  once 
■alistied  themselves  that  no  egress  could  have  been  made  in  this 
quarter,  they  would  naturally  bestow  here  a  very  cursory  exami- 
nation, h  was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  the  shutter  belonging 
(o  the  window  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  would,  if  swung  fully  back 
to  the  wall,  reach  to  within  two  feet  of  the  lightning-rod.  It  waa 
also  evident  that,  by  exertion  of  a  very  unusiial  degree  of  activity 
and  courage,  an  entrance  into  the  window,  from  the  rod,  might 
liave  been  thns  effected. — By  reaching  to  the  distance  of  two  feel 
and  a  half  (we  now  suppose  the  shutter  open  to  its  whole  extent) 
a  robber  might  have  taken  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  trellis-work. 
Lettjng^o^lhetij  his  hold  upon  the  rodj^lacing  his  fcet  secuifily 
agamst  the  waU,  and  ^pringi^ig  boldly  Jrom  it,,  he  might  hayf 
awungtlie^utte!:  so  as  to  close  it,  and,  if  we  imagU£.UiB_muiiaw 
open  at  ihgjjflie,  might  .even  have  swung  himself  into  the.(22ii'- 

"  1  wi:jh  you  [o  bear  especially  in  mind  that  I  have  spoken  of 
ft  very  unusual  degree  of  activity  aa  requisite  to  success  i 
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hazardous  and  so  dUEcult  a  feat.     It  js  my  deaiga  to  show  you, 
first,  that  the  thing  tnight  possibly  have  been  accomplished:— 
but,  secondly  oud  cktefiy,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  your  imdeo 
standing  the  veri/  extraordinary — the  aimost  pneleraatural  char-    I 
«cter  of  ibat  agitity  which  could  have  accomplished  it.  | 

"  You  will  say,  no  doubt,  using  the  language  of  the  law,  that 
'  to  make  out  my  case,'  I  sliould  rather  undervalue,  than  iusisl 
upon  a  full  estimation  of  the  activity  required  in  this  matter. 
This  may  be  the  practice  in  law,  but  it  is  uot  the  usage  of  reasog. 
My  ultimate  object  is  only  the  truth.  My  immediate  purpose  ia 
to  lead  you  to  place  In  juxta-position,  that  very  unusual  activity 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  with  thai  very  peculiar  shrill  (or 
I  harsh)  and  unequal  voice,  about  whose  nationality  no  two  persons 
I  could  be  found  to  agree,  and  in  whose  utterance  no  syllabificatkin 
icould  bo  detected." 

At  these  words  a  vague  and  half-formed   conception  of  the 
meaning  of  Dupiu  flitted  over  my  mind.     1  seemed  to  be  upwi  ] 
the  verge  of  comprehension,  without  power  to  comprehend— ■« 
men,  at  times,  lind  themselves  upon  the  brink  of  rememb ranee,    i 
without  being  able,  in  the  end,  to  remember.     My  friend  went  on 
"vlth  his  discourse. 

"  You  will  see,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  shifted  the  question  from 
Jie  mode  of  egress  to  that  of  ingress.  It  was  my  design  lo  oon- 
vey  the  idea  that  both  were  elTected  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 
same  point.  Let  us  now  revert  to  the  interior  of  the  room.  Lrt 
Us  Burv<iy  the  appearances  here.  The  drawers  of  the  bureau,  il 
is  said,  had  been  rifled,  although  many  articles  of  apparel  still  re- 
mained withiu  tJiem.  The  conclusion  here  is  absurd.  It  xs  a 
mere  guess — a  very  silly  one — and  no  more.  How  are  we  to 
know  tliat  the  articles  found  in  the  drawers  were  not  all  tbe«e 
drawers  had  originally  contained  ?  Madame  L'Espanaye  and 
her  daughter  lived  an  exceedingly  retired  life— saw  no  company 
—seldom  wont  out — had  little  use  for  numerous  changes  of  habil- 
iment. Those  found  were  at  least  of  as  good  quality  as  any 
likely  to  be  possei«ed  by  these  ladies.  If  a  thief  had  taken  any, 
why  did  he  not  take  the  best — why  did  he  not  take  all  ?  In  a 
word,  why  did  he  abandon  four  thousand  francs  in  gold  to  encum- 
ber himself  with  a  bundle  of  linen  7     Tlie  gold  umm  abandoned. 


Nearly  ihe  whole  sum  menlioncd  by  Monsieur  Migoaud,  Uie 
banker,  was  discovered,  in  bags,  upon  the  floor,  I  wish  you, 
iherefore,  to  discard  from  your  ihoughte  the  bliinderiog  idea  of 
motive,  engendered  in  (he  brains  of  Ihe  police  by  that  portion  of 
the  evidence  which  speaks  of  money  delivered  at  the  door  of  the 
tiouse.  Coincidences  ten  times  as  remarkable  as  this  (the  de- 
livery of  the  money,  and  murder  committed  withm  three  days 
upon  the  party  receiving  it),  happen  to  all  of  us  every  hour  of 
our  lives,  without  attracting  even  momentary  notice.  Coinoi-i 
deneea,  in  general,  are  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  that 
class  of  thinkers  who  have  been  educated  to  know  nothing  of  thel 
theory  of  probabilities — thai  theory  to  which  the  most  glorioua\ 
objocis  of  fiunian  research  are  indebted  for  ibe  most  glorious  of 
illusiTBiion.  In  the  present  instance,  had  the  gold  been  gone, 
the  fact  of  its  delivery  three  days  before  would  have  formed 
something  more  than  a  coincidence.  It  would  have  been  corrob- 
orative of  this  idea  of  motive.  But,  under  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  case,  if  we  are  to  suppose  gold  the  motive  of  this  outrage, 
we  must  also  imagine  the  perpetrator  so  vacillating  an  idiot  aa  to 
have  abandoned  his  gold  and  his  motive  together. 

"  Keeping  now  steadily  in  mind  the  points  to  which  I  have 
drawn  your  attention — that  peculiar  voicCj  that  umiauul  agitity, 
and  that  startling  absciice  of  motive  in,&  murder  so  singularly 
atrocious'as  tliia — lei  us  glance  aj  the  butchery  jlself.  Here  is 
a  woman  strangled  to  death  by  manual  strengtii,  and  thrust  up  a 
chimney,  head  downward.  Ordinary  as:<assins  employ  no  such 
modes  of  murder  as  tiita.  Least  of  alt,  do  they  thus  dispose  of 
the  murdered.  In  the  manner  of  thrusting  the  corpse  up  the 
chimney,  you  will  admit  that  there  was  sometliing  excessireli/ 
outre — something  altogether  irreconcilable  with  our  common  no. 
tions  of  human  action,  even  when  we  suppose  the  actors  the  most 
depraved  of  men.  Think,  too,  how  great  must  have  been  that 
strength  which  could  have  thrust  the  body  up  such  an  aperture 
BO  forcibly  that  the  united  vigor  of  several  persons  was  found 
barely  sufficient  lo  drag  it  down! 

"Turn,  now,  to  other  indications  of  the  employment  of  a  vigor 
most  marvellous.  On  the  hearth  were  thick  tresses — very  thick 
tremes — of  grey  huroan  hair      These  had  been  torn  out  by  th« 
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roots.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  force  necessary  in  tearing 
thus  from  the  head  even  twenty  or  thirty  hairs  together.  Yon 
saw  the  looks  in  question  as  well  as  myself.  Their  roots  (a 
hideous  sight !)  were  clotted  with  fragments  of  the  fle^  of  the 
scalp — sure  token  of  the  prodigious  power  which  had  been  ex- 
erted in  uprooting  perhaps  half  a  million  of  hairs  at  a  time.  The 
throat  of  the  old  lady  was  not  merely  cut,  but  the  head  absolute- 
ly severed  from  the  body  :  the  instrument  was  a  mere  razor.  I 
wish  you  also  to  look  at  the  hrtUal  ferocity  of  these  deeds.  Of 
the  bruises  upon  the  body  of  Madame  L'Espanaye  I  do  not  speak. 
Monsieur  Dumas,  and  his  worthy  coadjutor  Monsieur  Etienne,  have 
pronounced  that  they  were  inflicted  by  some  obtuse  instrument ; 
and  so  far  these  gentlemen  are  very  correct.  The  obtuse  instru- 
ment was  clearly  the  stone  pavement  in  the  yard,  upon  which  the 
victim  had  fallen  from  the  window  which  looked  in  upon  the  bed. 
This  idea,  however  simple  it  may  now  seem,  escaped  the  police 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  breadth  of  the  shutters  escaped  them 
— because,  by  the  afifair  of  tiie  nails,  their  perceptions  had  been  her- 
metically  sealed  against  the  possibility  of  the  windows  having 
ever  been  opened  at  all. 

"If  now,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  you  have  properly  re- 
flected upon  the  odd  disorder  of  the  chamber,  we  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  combine  the  ideas  of  an  a^^jlity  q~<i^pm[>riJPgi  &  strength 
superhuman,  a.ffircxsity  brutal,  a  butchery^  wi^l;fpt\t  motive,  a  gro- 
tssquerie  in  horror  absolutely  alijBifi  from  humanity^  and  a  voice 
foreign  in  tone  to  the  ears  of  men  of  many  imf  jr^n^^  ^j^A  ^yy^j/l 
of  all  distinct  or  intelligible  syllabification.  What  result,  then, 
has  ensued  ?     What  impression  have  I  made  upon  your  fancy  ?" 

I  felt  a  creeping  of  the  flesh  as  Dupin  asked  me  the  question. 
"  A  madman,"  I  said,  "  has  done  this  deed— some  raving  maniac, 
escaped  from  a  neighboring  Maison  de  Sante.'* 

"  In  some  respects,"  he  replied,  "  your  idea  is  not  irrelevant. 
But  the  voices  of  madmen,  even  in  their  wildest  paroxysms,  are 
never  found  to  tally  with  that  peculiar  voice  heard  upon  the 
stairs.  Madmen  are  of  some  nation,  and  their  language,  how. 
ever  incoherent  in  its  words,  has  always  the  coherence  of  syllab- 
iflcation.  Besides,  the  hair  of  a  madman  is  not  such  as  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand.     I  disentangled  this  little  tuft  from  the  rigidly 
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clutched  fingers  of  Matiiitne  L'Kspanaye.     Tel!   me  what  you 
can  mako  of  it." 

"Dupin!"  I  said,  completely  unnervedj   "this  hair  ia  most  t 
unusual — this  is  no  human  hair." 

"  I  have  not  asserted  that  it  is,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  before  we  de- 
cide this  point,  1  wish  you  to  glance  at  the  little  sketch  I  have 
here  traced  upon  this  paper.  It  is  a  facsimile  drawing  of  what 
hus  been  described  in  one  portion  of  the  testimony  as  'dark 
bruises,  and  deep  indentations  of  linger  nails,'  upon  the  thront  of 
MsdemoiscUo  L'Espanaye,  and  in  another,  (by  Messrs.  Dumas 
aod  Etienne,)  as  a  '  series  of  livid  spots,  evidently  the  impression 
of  fingers.' 

"You  will  perceive,"  continued  my  friend,  spreading  out  the 
paper  upon  the  table  before  us,  "  that  this  drawing  gives  the  idea 
of  a  firm  and  fixed  hold.  There  is  no  flipping  apparent.  Each 
finger  has  retained — possibly  UDtil  the  death  of  the  victim— the 
fearful  grasp  by  which  it  originally  imbedded  itself.  Attempt, 
now,  to  place  all  your  fingers,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  respective 
impressions  as  you  see  them." 

1  made  the  attempt  in  vain. 

"  We  arc  poaaihly  not  giving  this  matter  a  fair  trial,"  he  said. 
"  Tlie  paper  is  spread  out  upon  a  plane  surface  ;  but  the  human 
throat  is  cylindrical.  Here  is  a  billet  of  wood,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  about  that  of  the  throat.     Wrap  tlie  drawing  around 

Sil,  and  try  tlie  experiment  again." 
_.-!  did  so ;  but  the  difiicully  was  even  more  obvious  than  before. 
ptThis,"  I  said,  "  is  the  mark  of  no  human  band." 
"  Read  now,"  replied  Dupin,  "  this  passage  from  Cuvler." 
It  was  a  minute  anatomioal  and  generally  descriptive  account 
of  the  large  fulvous  Ourang-Oulang  of  the  East  Indian  Islands. 
The  gigantic  stature,  the  prodigious  strength  and  activity,  the 
wild  ferocity,  and  the   imitative  propensities  of  these  mammalia 
are  sufRciently  well  known  to  all.     1  miderstood  the  full  horror?, 
of  the  murder  at  once. 

"  The  description  of  (lie  digits,"  said  I,  as  I  made  an  end  of 
reading,  "  is  in  exact  accordance  with  this  drawing.  I  see  that 
no  animal  but  an  Ourang-Outang,  of  the  species  here  mentioned, 
could  have  impressed  the  bdentations  as  you  have  traced  lhe.T&. 
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This  tuft  of  tawny  hair,  too,  is  identical  in  charaoter  with  that  of 
the  beast  of  Cuvier.  But  I  cannot  possibly  comprehend  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  frightful  mystery.  Besides,  there  were  two  voices 
heard  in  contention,  and  one  of  them  was  unquestionably  the 
voice  of  a  Frenchman." 

''True;  and  you  will  remember  an  expression  attributed  al- 
most  unanimously,  by  the  evidence,  to  this  voice, — the  expression, 
'  num  Dieu  P  This,  under  the  circumstances,  has  been  justly 
characterized  by  one  of  the  witnesses  (Montani,  the  confectioner,) 
as  an  expression  of  remonstrance  or  expostulation.  Upon  these 
two  words,  therefore,  I  have  mainly  built  my  hopes  of  a  full  so- 
lution  of  the  riddle.  A  Frenchman  was  cognizant  of  the  murder. 
It  is  possible — indeed  it  is  far  more  than  probable— that  he  was 
innocent  of  all  participation  in  the  bloody  transactions  which  took 
place.  The  Ourang-Outang  may  have  escaped  from  him.  He 
may  have  traced  it  to  the  chamber ;  but,  under  the  agitating  cir. 
cunistances  which  ensued,  he  could  never  have  re-captured  it. 
It  is  still  at  large.  I  will  not  pursue  these  guesses — ^for  I  have  no 
right  to  call  them  more — since  the  shades  of  reflection  upon 
which  they  are  based  arc  scarcely  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  appre- 
ciable by  my  own  intellect,  and  since  I  could  not  pretend  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  the  understanding  of  another.  We  will  call 
them  guesses  then,  and  speak  of  them  as  such.  If  the  French- 
man ill  question  is  indeed,  as  I  suppose,  innocent  of  this  atrocity, 
this  advertisement,  which  I  left  last  night,  upon  our  return  home, 
at  the  office  of  <  Le  Monde,'  (a  paper  devoted  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, and  much  sought  by  sailors,)  will  bring  him  to  our  resi- 
dence." 

He  handed  me  a  paper,  and  I  read  thus : 

Caught — In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  early  in  the  morning  of 

the insL,  (the  morning  of  the  murder,)  a  very  large,  tawny 

Ourang-Outang  of  the  Bomese  species.  The  owner,  {who  is  as- 
certained to  he  a  sailor,  belonging  to  a  Mahese  vessel,)  may  have 
the  animal  again,  upon  identifying  it  satisfactorily,  and  paying  a 
few  cliarges  arising  from  its  capture  and  keeping.  Call  a  No. 
,  Rue ,  Faubourg  St,  Germain — au  trotnemt. 
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"  How  was  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  ihal  you  should  know  llie 
man  lo  be  a  sailor,  and  belonging  to  a  Maltese  vessel  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  it,"  said  Dupin.  "  I  am  not  Jure  of  it.  Here, 
however,  i&  a  ama!!  piece  of  ribbon,  which  from  its  form,  and  from 
its  greasy  appearance,  has  evideotly  oeea  used  iu  tying  the  hair 
in  one  of  those  long  queues  of  which  sailors  are  so  fond.  Mare- 
over,  this  knot  ia  one  which  few  besides  sailors  can  tie,  and  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Maltese.  1  picked  the  ribbon  up  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
lightning-rod.  It  could  not  have  belonged  to  either  of  the  deceas- 
ed. Now  if,  after  all,  I  am  Wrong  in  ray  induction  from  this 
ribbon,  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  sailor  belonging  to  a  Maltese 
vessel,  still  1  can  have  done  no  hann  in  saying  what  I  did  in  the 
advertisement.  If  I  am  in  error,  he  will  merely  suppose  that  I 
have  boeu  misled  by  some  circumstance  into  which  he  will  uot 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire.  But  if  I  am  right,  a  great  point  is 
gained.  Cognizant  although  innocent  of  the  murder,  the  French- 
man will  naturally  hesitate  about  replying  to  the  advertisement — 
about  demanding  the  Ourang-Outang.  He  will  reason  thus  : — 
'  I  am  innocent ;  I  am  poor ;  my  Ourang-Ouiang  is  of  great  value 
— to  one  in  my  circumstances  a  fortmie  of  itself — why  should  I 
lose  it  through  idle  apprehensions  of  danger  ?  Here  it  is,  within 
niy  grasp.  It  was  found  in  tl]e  Bots  de  Boulogne — at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  that  butchery.  How  can  it  ever  be  sus- 
pected that  a  brute  beast  should  have  dune  the  deed  ?  The  po. 
lice  are  at  fault — they  have  failed  to  procure  the  slightest  clew. 
Should  they  even  trace  the  animal,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pruve  me  cognizant  of  the  murder,  or  to  implicate  mo  in  guilt  on 
account  of  lliat  cognizance.  Above  all,  /  ant  known.  The  ad- 
vertiser designates  mc  as  tho  possessor  of  the  beast.  I  am  not 
sure  to  what  limit  his  knowledge  may  extend.  Should  I  avoid 
claiming  a  property  of  so  great  value,  which  it  is  known  that  I 
poascss,  I  will  render  the  animal  at  least,  liable  to  suspicion.  It 
is  not  my  policy  to  attract  attention  either  to  myself  or  to  the 
beasl.  I  will  answer  the  advertisement,  get  the  Ourang-Outang, 
and  keep  it  close  until  this  matter  has  blown  over.'  " 

At  this  moment  we  heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs. 

"  Be  ready,"  said  Dupin,  "  with  your  pistols,  but  neither  uw 
them  nor  show  ihem  until  at  a  signal  from  myself." 
Vol.  I.— 12. 
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The  front  door  of  the  house  had  been  left  open,  aoc  the  visiter 
had  entered,  without  ringing,  and  advanoed  several  steps  upon  the 
staircase.  Now,  however,  he  seemed  to  hesitate.  Presently  we 
heard  him  descending.  Dupin  was  moving  quickly  to  the  door, 
when  we  again  heard  him  coming  up.  Ho  did  not  turn  back  ■ 
second  time,  but  stepped  up  with  decision,  and  rapped  at  the  doai 
of  our  chamber. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dupin,  in  a  cheerful  and  hearty  tone. 

A  man  entered.  He  was  a  sailor,  evidently, — a  tall,  stout, 
and  muscular- looking  person,  with  a  certain  dare-devil  expression 
of  countenance,  not  altogether  unprepossessing.  His  race,gre8lly 
sunburnt,  was  more  than  half  hidden  by  whisker  and  mwtlaehio. 
Ho  had  with  him  a  huge  oaken  cudgel,  but  appeared  to  be  other- 
wise unarmed.  He  bowed  awkwardly,  and  bade  us  "  good  even- 
ing," in  French  accents,  which,  although  somewhat  Neufchatel- 

I,  were  still  sufficiently  indicative  of  a  Parisian  origin. 

"Sit  down,  my  freind,"  said  Dupin.  "  1  suppose  you  hsfe 
called  about  the  Ourang-Outang.  Upon  my  word,  1  almost  envy 
'  you  the  possession  of  himj  a  remarkably  fine,  and  no  doubt  a 
■?ery  valuable  animal.     How  old  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  ?" 

The  sailor  drew  a  long  breath,  with  the  air  of  a  man  relieved 
of  some  intolerable  burden,  and  then  replied,  in  an  assured  tone: 

"  I  have  no  way  of  telling — but  he  can't  be  more  than  four  or 
five  years  old.     Have  you  got  him  here  t" 

'  Oh  no;  we  had  no  conveniences  for  keeping  him  here.  He 
^  at  a  livery  stable  in  ihe  Rue  Dubourg,  just  by.  You  can  get 
■  him  in  the  morning.  Of  course  you  are  prepared  to  identify  the 
property  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  sir." 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  liim,"  said  Dupin. 

"I  don't  mean  tiiat  you  should  be  at  all  this  trouble  Ibr  Do- 
-thing,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "Couldn't  expect  it.  Am  very  will- 
uig  to  pay  a  reward  for  the  finding  of  the  animal — that  is  to  say, 
»ny  thing  in  reason." 

"Well,"  replied  my  friend,  "that  is  all  very  fair,  to  be  sure. 
Let  me  think  !— what  should  I  have?  Oh  !  1  will  tell  you.  My 
reward  shall  be  this.  You  shall  give  me  all  the  information  in 
your  power  about  tiiose  murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue." 


Dupin  said  tho  lost  words  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  very  qui- 
etly. Just  as  quietly,  too,  he  walked  toward  the  door,  locked  it, 
and  put  tlie  key  in  liia  pocket.  He  then  drew  a  pisloj  fi'om  liis 
bosom  and  plaoed  il,  without  the  least  flurry,  upon  the  talile. 

The  sailor's  face  flualied  up  as  if  he  were  struggling  with  Biif- 
focalion.  Ho  started  to  his  feet  and  grasped  his  cudgel  ;  but  the 
next  momeat  he  fell  back  into  his  seat,  trembling  violently,  and 
with  the  countenance  of  death  itself.  He  spoke  not  a  nord.  I 
pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Dupin,  in  a  kind  tone,  "  you  are  alarming 
yourself  unnecessarily — you  are  indeed.  We  mean  you  no 
liarm  whatever.  I  pledge  you  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  and  of 
a  FrencJiraan,  that  we  intend  you  no  injury.  1  perfectly  well 
know  tijat  you  are  innocent  of  the  atrocities  in  the  Rue  Morgue. 
It  will  not  do,  however,  to  deny  that  you  are  in  some  measurLi 
impticalcJ  in  them.  From  what  i  have  already  »i(I,  you  must 
know  that  I  have  had  means  of  informatiou  about  this  matter — 
means  of  which  you  could  never  have  dreamed.  Now  the  thing 
stands  tl>us.  You  have  done  nothing  which  you  could  iiave 
avoided — notliing,  certainly,  which  renders  you  culpable.  You 
were  not  even  guilty  of  robbery,  when  you  might  have  robbeil 
with  impunity.  You  have  nothing  to  conceal.  You  have  no 
reason  for  concealment.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  by 
every  principle  of  honor  to  confess  all  you  know.  An  innocent 
man  is  now  imprisoned,  charged  with  that  crime  of  which  you 
can  |»int  out  the  perpetrator." 

The  sailor  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  in  a  great 
measure,  while  Dupin  uttered  these  words ;  but  his  original  bold- 
ness of  bearing  was  all  gone. 

'•  So  help  me  God,"  said  lie,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  I  wit!  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  this  affair  ; — but  I  do  not  expect  you  lo  be- 
lieve one  half  I  say — I  would  he  a  fool  indeed  if  I  did.  Slill,  I 
am  innocent,  and  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  if  I  die  for  it." 

What  he  staled  was,  in  subalanoe,  this.  He  had  lately  nmdr. 
a  voyage  to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  party,  of  which  he  formed 
one,  landed  at  Borneo,  and  passed  into  the  interior  on  an  excur. 
siou  of  pleasure.  Himself  and  a  companion  had  captured  the 
Ourang-Outang.     This  companior  dying,  the  animal  fell  into  U' 
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own  excluaive  possession.  After  great  trouble,  occasioned  by  tlio 
intractable  ferocity  of  his  captive  during  the  home  voyage,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  lodging  it  safely  al  his  own  residence  in  Paris, 
where,  not  to  attract  toward  himself  the  unpleasant  curiosity  of 
his  neighbors,  he  kept  it  carefully  secluded,  until  such  time  as 
h  should  recover  from  a  wound  in  the  foot,  received  froni  a  splin- 
ter on  board  ship.     His  ultimate  design  was  to  sell  it. 

Returning  home  from  some  sailors'  frolic  on  the  night,  or  rather 
in  the  morning  of  the  murder,  he  found  the  beast  occupying  bis 
own  bed-room,  into  which  it  had  broken  from  a  closet  adjoining, 
where  it  had  been,  as  was  thought,  securely  conHned.  Razor  in 
hand,  and  fully  lathered,  it  was  sitting  before  a  looking-glass,  at. 
tempting  the  operation  of  sliaviug,  in  which  it  had  no  doubt  pre- 
viously watched  its  master  through  the  key-hole  of  the  closet. 
Terrified  at  the  sight  of  so  dangerous  a  weapon  in  the  possession 
of  an  animal  so  ferocious,  and  so  well  able  to  use  tt,  the  man,  for 
nme  moments,  was  at  a  losa  what  to  do.  He  had  been  accus- 
tonted,  however,  to  quiet  the  creature,  even  in  its  fiercest  moods, 
tiy  the  use  of  a  whip,  and  to  this  he  now  resorted-  Upon  sight 
of  it,  the  Ournng-Outang  sprang  at  once  through  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  down  the  stairs,  and  thence,  through  a  window,  uiiibr- 
lunately  open,  into  the  street. 

The  Frenchmitn  followed  in  despair;  the  ape,  razor  stUl  in 
kand,  occasionally  stopping  (o  look  back  and  gesticulate  at  its 
pursuer,  until  the  latter  had  nearly  come  up  with  it.  [i  then 
again  made  olT.  In  tlus  manner  the  chase  continued  for  a  long 
time.  The  streets  were  profoundly  quiet,  as  it  was  nearly  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  passing  down  an  alley  in  the  rear  of 
the  Rue  Morgue,  the  fugitive's  attention  was  arrested  by  a  liglrt 
gleaming  from  the  open  window  of  Madame  L'Gspanaye's  chaiaber, 
in  tlie  fourth  Blory  of  her  house.  Rushing  to  the  building,  it  per- 
ceived the  lightning-rod,  clambered  up  with  inconceivable  agility, 
grasped  the  shutter,  wiiieh  was  thrown  ful^'  back  against  the  wall, 
and,  by  its  means,  swung  itself  directly  upon  the  headlxtard  of  the 
bed.  The  whole  feat  did  not  occupy  a  minute.  The  shutter  was 
kicked  open  again  by  the  Ourang.Oulang  as  it  entered  iba  room. 

The  sailor,  in  the  meantime,  was  both  rejoiced  and  perplexed. 
He  had  strong  hopes  of  now  recapturing  the  brute,  as  it  txnild 
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scarcely  escape  from  the  Irap  into  which  it  had  ventured,  except 
by  the  rod,  where  it  might  be  intercepted  as  it  came  down.  On 
the  other  htuid,  there  was  much  cauBe  Tor  anxiety  as  to  what  it 
might  do  in  the  house.  This  latter  reflection  urged  the  man  still 
to  follow  the  fugitive.  A  lightning-rod  is  ascended  without  difli* 
culty,  especially  by  a  sailor ;  but,  when  he  had  arrived  as  high  as 
the  window,  which  lay  far  to  his  loft,  hia  career  was  stopped ;  the 
most  that  he  could  accomplish  was  to  reach  over  so  as  to  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  tlie  room.  At  this  glimpse  he  nearly 
fell  from  his  hold  through  excess  of  hornaf.  Now  it  was  that 
those  hideous  shrieks  arose  upon  the  night,  which  had  startled 
from  slumber  the  inmates  of  the  Rue  Morgue.  Madame  L'Cs- 
panaye  and  her  daughter,  habited  in  their  night  clolliea,  had  ap. 
parently  been  occupied  in  arranging  some  papers  in  the  iron  chest 
already  mentioned,  which  had  lieen  wheeled  into  the  middle  of 
the  room.  It  was  open,  and  its  contents  lay  beside  it  on  the  floor. 
The  victims  must  have  been  sitting  with  their  backs  toward  the 
window  ;  and,  from  the  time  elapsing  between  the  ingress  of  the 
beast  and  the  screams,  it  seems  probable  tliat  it  was  not  immedi- 
ately perceived.  The  flapping-to  of  the  shutter  would  naturally 
have  been  attributed  to  the  wind. 

As  the  sailor  looked  in,  the  gigantic  animal  had  seized  Ma- 
dame L'Espanaye  by  the  hair,  (which  was  loose,  as  she  had  been 
combing  it,)  and  was  flourishing  the  razor  about  her  face,  in  im- 
itation of  the  motions  of  a  barber.  The  daughter  lay  prostrate 
and  motionless ;  she  had  swooned.  The  screams  and  struggles 
of  the  old  lady  {during  which  the  hair  was  torn  from  her  head) 
had  the  effect  of  changing  the  probably  pacific  purposes  of  the 
Ourang.Outang  into  those  of  wrath.  With  one  determined  sweep 
of  its  muscular  arm  it  nearly  severed  her  head  from  her  body. 
The  sight  of  blood  inflamed  its  anger  into  phrenzy.  Gnashing 
ita  teeth,  and  flashing  fire  from  its  eyes,  it  flew  upon  the  body  of 
the  girl,  and  imbedded  its  fearliil  talons  in  her  throat,  retaining 
ita  grasp  until  she  expired.  Its  wandering  and  wild  glances  fell 
at  this  moment  upon  the  head  of  the  bed,  over  which  the  face  of 
its  master,  rigid  with  horror,  was  just  discernible.  The  fury  of 
the  beast,  who  no  doubt  bore  still  in  mind  the  dreaded  whip,  was 
iustontt}   ■onverted  into  fear.     Conscious  of  having  deserved  pun- 


ishmeot,  it  seemed  desirous  of  concealing  its  bloody  deeds,  and 
skipped  about  the  chamiier  in  an  agony  of  nervous  agitation ; 
throwing  down  and  breaking  tlie  furniture  as  it  moved,  and 
dragging  the  bed  from  the  bedstead.  In  conclusion,  it  seized  lirsl 
the  corpse  of  the  daughter,  and  thrust  it  up  the  chimney,  as  it 
was  found ;  then  that  of  the  old  lady,  which  it  immediately 
hurled  through  the  window  headlong. 

As  the  ape  approached  the  casement  with  its  mutilated  burden, 
the  sailor  shrank  aghast  to  the  rod,  and,  rather  gliding  than  clam- 
bering down  it,  hurried  at  once  home — dreading  the  consequences 
of  the  butchery,  and  gladly  abandoning,  in  his  terror,  all  solicitude 
about  the  fate  of  the  Ourang-Outang.  The  words  heard  by  the  party 
upon  the  staircase  were  the  Frenchman's  exclamations  of  horror 
and  affright,  commingled  with  the  fiendish  jabberings  of  the  brute. 

1  have  scarcely  anything  Eo  add.  The  Ourang-Outang  must 
have  escaped  from  the  chamber,  by  the  rod,  just  before  the  break> 
ing  of  the  door.  It  must  have  closed  the  window  as  it  passed 
through  it.  It  was  subsequently  caught  by  the  owner  himself) 
who  obtained  for  it  a  very  large  sum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantet. 
Lb  fion  was  instantly  released,  upon  our  narration  of  the  circura. 
stances  (with  some  commeuls  from  Dupm)  at  the  bureau  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police.  This  functionary,  however  well  disposed  to* 
my  friend,  could  not  altogether  conceal  his  chagrin  at  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken,  and  was  fain  to  indulge  in  a  sarcasm  or 
two,  about  the  propriety  of  every  person  minding  his  own  business. 

"  Let  him  talk,"  said  Dupin,  who  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  reply.  "  Let  him  discourse  ;  it  will  ease  his  conscience.  1 
un  satisfied  with  having  defeated  bim  in  his  own  castle.  Never- 
theless, that  he  failed  in  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  is  by  no 
means  that  matter  for  wonder  which  he  supposes  it ;  for,  in  truth, 
our  friend  the  Prefect  is  somewhat  too  cunning  to  be  profound. 
In  his  wisdom  is  no  stamen.  It  is  all  head  and  no  body,  like  the 
pictures  of  the  Godilcss  Laveroa,^-or,  at  best,  all  bead  and 
shoulders,  like  a  codfish.  But  he  is  a  good  creature  al\er  all. 
( like  him  especially  for  one  master  stroke  of  cant,  by  which  ha 
has  attained  liis  reputation  for  ingenuity.  I  mean  the  way  hv 
has  '  d€  nier  ce  qui  est,  et  d'expliquer  ce  qui  n'ul  pat.'  "* 
*  RouBUu-  \cmvrlls  HidoM. 


Es  giebt  eine  Reihe  idealischer  B«gebenheilen,  die  der  Wvklichkclt  pornllel 

IgiuR.    Sellen  fallea  ne  zuwunmeti.    Menwhen  and  zufalle  modificLren  gewo- 

hulicli  die  ideolisclia  Bcgebeabril,  so  diUB  Bio  imvollkDmnifD  eiKhcint,  uiid 

ihre  Folgea  gteichfalls  unvollkununcn  dad.     So  bei  dei  Rerorraalion  ;  italt 

dea  PrMeManliamua  kniii  Una  Lulherlhum  hervor. 

'  Tbeie  ue  ideal  seriia  o'  evciils  which  run  parallel  willi  the  real  one*.    They 

^F'Hreljr  coincide.    Men  and  circiunRlanciH  generally  itiodiiy  the  ideal  tram  of 

^Bivrenli,  m>  that  it  sevniB  Impiirfect,  and  iU  coospquenccs  are  equally  inipor- 

ftcL    Thus  with  the  Refarmatioa ;  icatead  of  Prole«tanliarn  came  Lalheran- 

km, — Novalis.t    Moral  Anxichten. 

There  are  few  pcrsonn,  even  among  the  calmest  thinkera,  who 
have  not  occasionally  been  startled  inio  a  vague  yet  thrilling  half- 
credence  in  the  supernatural,  by  coiiuidenees  of  so  seemingly 
marvellous  a  character  that,  as  mere  coincidences,  the  intellect 
has  been  unable  to  receive  them.     Such  sentiments — fortbehalC- 

•  Upon  Iho  ori^nal  puhllcalion  of  "  Marie  Rog6t,"  the  fool-uolea  now  ap- 
pended vfK  ^^onudered  unnecessary  ;  hut  tlie  lapse  oC  several  yoara  aince  Ui'i 
trsgedy  upoD  which  the  tale  Is  based,  reudera  it  expedient  la  give  Ihem,  and 
abw  to  lay  a  few  worda  In  explanation  of  the  general  design.  A  young  girl, 
Mart/  Cecilia  Ragen.  was  murderad  io  the  TJcinily  of  New  Yoric  )  and,  al- 
though her  death  occasioned  an  intense  and  long-euduring  oicltemoiit,  the 
myrtery  attending  il  had  remained  uoBolved  at  the  period  when  the  prewmt 


S),     Herein,  under  prelence  ^ 

)ior  has  followed,  in  miunlB 
inessenija]  facts  of  the  roal  | 


detail,  Ihu  essential,  while  merely  paralleling  the  ii 

murder  of  Maty  Rogers.     Thus  all  argument  founded  upon  the  f 

e^e  Id  the  truth ;  nud  the  invcstigstian  of  Iho  truth  was  the  ohjrct. 

The  "  Mystery  of  Marie  Regit"  was  composed  at  a  dislaneo  from  Ihe  scene 
«f  the  Blrocily.  and  with  no  oilier  means  of  iDvealigation  than  Uie  newspaper* 

t  The  noiB  de  plumt  of  Von  Hardenburg-. 
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oredeoces  of  which  I  speak  hare  never  the  full  force  of  tiumgkt — 
Mich  aeotiinenU  are  tteldcnn  thoroughly  siiBed  unless  by  Tefereoca 
to  the  doctrine  of  chance,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  Cal- 
culus of  Probabilities.  Now  this  Calculus  is,  in  its  essence, 
purely  mathematjcal ;  and  thus  we  have  the  aoom&ly  of  ifae 
most  rigidly  exact  in  science  applied  to  the  shadow  aiid  spiritu- 
slity  of  the  most  intangible  in  Hpcculation. 

The  extraordinary  details  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
aiake  public,  will  be  found  to  form,  as  regards  sequence  of  time, 
the  primary  branch  of  a  series  of  scarcely  intelligible  cohxi- 
■ienees,  whose  secondary  or  concluding  branch  will  be  recc^niK«d 
bf  all  readers  in  the  late  murder  of  Mabv  Cbcilia  Rogebs,  at 
New  York. 

When,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Mor- 
gue," I  endeavored,  about  a  year  ago,  to  depict  some  vtry  re. 
markable  features  in  the  menial  character  of  my  friend,  the  Chev- 
alier C.  Augusle  Dupin,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  should  ever 
resume  ilie  subject.  This  depicting  of  character  constituiod  my 
design  ;  and  this  design  was  thoroughly  fulfilled  in  Ihc  wild  trsin 
of  circumstances  brought  to  instance  Dupin's  idiosyncrasy.  I 
might  have  adduced  other  examples,  but  I  should  have  proven 
no  more.  Late  events,  however,  in  their  surprising  development, 
have  startled  me  into  some  farther  details,  which  will  carry  with 
them  the  air  of  extorted  confession.  Hearing  what  I  have  laiely 
heard,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  should  I  remain  silent  in  regard 
lo  what  I  both  heard  and  saw  so  long  ago. 

Upon  the  winding  up  of  the  tragedy  involved  in  the  deaths  ot 
Madame  L'Espanaye  and  her  daughter,  the  Chevalier  dismissed 
the  alTair  at  once  from  his  attention,  and  relapsed  into  his  old 
habits  of  moody  reverie.  Prone,  at  all  times,  to  abstraction,  1 
ri'adily  fell  in  with  his  buiiior ;  and,  continuing  to  occupy  our 

nflordm].     Thin  mncb  ewapid  lh«  writer  of  which  he  oouIf^STO  srailnl  hho- 
•eir  haA  ho  btm  upon  [be  ipol,  and  vkiled  the  Incalitio.     It  nay  not  bn  im- 
pnipvr  lo  reoord,  noverthrlfM,  Ifaul  the  cinifcMinis  of  lieo  peaeut,  (one  ot    ^ 
lliviii  llio  .Modanid  Dnlao  or  Ibe  itBiTatiTe)  mulP,  Bl  different  perioda,  tongvab*    ' 
trquoQt  Id  the  publication.  conAimed,  in  Tull,  not  only  the  general  e       ~     ~ 
bill  nWolulely  alt  the  rhjpf  h}^pol]telkial  detaila  by  which  tbnt  a 
■lleiiiFil. 
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chambera  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  we  gave  the  Future  to 
the  winds,  and  slumbered  tranquilly  in  the  Present,  weaving  the 
dull  world  around  us  into  dreams. 

But  these  dreama  were  not  altogether  uninterrupted.  It  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  part  played  by  my  friend,  in  the 
drama  at  the  Rue  Morgue,  had  not  failed  of  its  impression  upon 
the  fancies  of  the  Parisian  police.  With  its  emissaries,  the  name 
of  Dupin  had  grown  into  a  household  word.  The  simple  charac- 
ter of  those  inductions  by  which  he  had  disentangled  the  mystery 
never  having  been  e.Tplained  even  to  the  Prefect,  or  to  any  other 
individual  than  myself,  of  course  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  affair 
was  regarded  as  little  less  than  miraculous,  or  that  the  Cheva. 
lier's  analytical  abilities  acijuired  for  him  the  credit  of  intuition. 
His  frankness  would  have  led  him  to  disabuse  every  inquirer  of 
such  prejudice  ;  but  his  indolent  humor  forbade  all  farther  agita- 
tion of  a  topic  whose  interest  to  himself  had  long  ceased.  Itthu! 
happened  that  he  found  himself  the  cynosure  of  the  policial 
uyes  ;  and  the  cases  were  not  few  in  which  attempt  was  made  to 
engage  his  services  at  the  Prefecture.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  was  tliat  of  the  murder  of  a  young  girl  named 
Marie  Rog^t. 

This  event  occurred  about  two  years  after  the  atrocity  in  the 
Rue  Morgue.  Marie,  whose  Christian  and  family  name  will  at 
once  arrest  attention  from  their  resemblance  lo  those  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "  cigar-girl,"  was  the  only  daughter  of  [lie  widow  Estelle 
RogSt.  The  father  had  died  during  the  child's  infancy,  and 
from  tlio  period  of  his  death,  until  within  eighteen  months  before 
the  assassination  which  forms  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  Pav6e  Saint 
Andrde  ;■  Madame  there  keeping  a  pemion,  assisted  by  Marie. 
Affairs  went  on  thus  until  tlie  latter  had  attained  tier  twenty-seo- 
ond  year,  whenAer  great  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  a  perfu- 
mer, who  occuiJid  one  of  the  shops  in  the  basement  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  whose  custom  lay  chiefly  among  the  desperate  adven- 
turers infesting  that  neighborhood.  Monsieur  Le  Blancf  was  not 
unaware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  attendance  of 
the  fair  Marie  in  his  perfumery ;  and  his  liberal  proposals  wers 
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accepied  eagerly  by  the  girl,  although  with  somewhat  more  of 
hesitation  by  Madame. 

The  anticipations  of  t)ie  shopkeeper  were  realized,  and  his 
noins  soon  became  notorious  through  the  charms  of  tlie  sprightly 
griaellf.  She  had  been  in  his  employ  about  a  year,  when  her  ad- 
mirers were  tlirown  inlo  confusion  by  her  sudden  disappearance 
from  the  shop.  Monsieur  Le  Blanc  was  unable  to  account  for 
her  absence,  and  Madame  Roget  was  distracted  with  ansiety  and 
terror.  The  public  papers  immediately  took  up  the  theme,  and 
the  police  were  upon  the  point  of  making  serious  investigstious, 
when,  one  fine  morning,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  Marie,  in  good 
health,  but  with  a  somewliat  saddened  air,  made  her  re-appear- 
ance at  her  usual  counter  in  the  perfumery.  All  inquiry,  except 
thai  of  a  private  character,  was  of  course  immediately  liushed. 
Monsieur  Le  Blanc  professed  total  ignorance,  as  before.  Marie, 
with  Madame,  replied  to  all  questions,  that  tlie  last  week  had 
been  spent  at  the  house  of  a  relation  in  the  country.  Thus  the 
affair  died  away,  and  n  as  generally  forgotten  ;  for  the  girl,  osten- 
sibly to  relieve  herself  from  the  impertinence  of  curiosity,  soon 
bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  perfumer,  and  sought  tlie  shelter  of  her 
mother's  residence  in  the  Uue  Pavee  Saint  Andrdc. 

It  was  about  five  months  afler  this  return  home,  that  her  frietMla 
were  alarmed  by  her  sudden  disappearance  for  the  seoond  lime. 
Three  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  her.  On  the 
fcurth  her  corpse  was  found  floating  in  the  Seine,*  near  the  shore 
vhich  is  opposite  the  Quartierof  Ihe  Rue  Saint  Andree,  and  at  a 
point  not  very  far  distant  from  the  secluded  neighborhood  of  the 
BarriSre  du  Roulcf 

The  atrocity  of  this  murder,  (for  it  was  at  once  evident  that 
murder  had  been  committed,)  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  victin), 
and,  above  ail,  her  previous  notoriety,  conspired  to  produce 
tense  excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  sensitive  P^isjapg. 
call  to  mind  no  similar  occurrence  producing  sfl^neral  and 
intense  an  eSect.  For  several  weeks,  in  the  discussion  of 
one  absorbing  theme,  even  the  momentous  political  topics  of 
d»y  were  forgotten.     The  Prefect  made  unusual  exertiona 
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the  powers  of  the  whole  Parisian  police  were,  of  course,  tasked 
to  the  ulmost  extent. 

Upon  (he  first  discovery  of  the  corpse,  it  was  not  supposed  that 
the  murderer  would  be  able  to  elude,  for  more  than  a  very  brief 
period,  the  inquisitioi  which  was  immediately  set  on  foot.  It 
was  not  until  the  expi  alioa  of  a  week  that  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  reward  ;  and  even  then  this  reward  was  limited  to 
a  thousand  francs.  In  the  mean  lime  the  investigation  proceeded 
with  vigor,  if  not  always  with  judgment,  and  numerous  individu- 
als were  examined  to  no  purpose  ;  while,  owing  to  the  continuQt 
absence  of  all  clue  to  the  mystery,  the  popular  excitement  greatly 
increased.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  day  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  double  the  sum  originally  proposed  ;  and,  at  length,  the  second 
week  having  elapsed  without  leading  to  any  discoveries,  aod  the 
prejudice  which  always  exists  in  Paris  against  the  Police  having 
given  vent  to  itself  in  several  serious  imeutcs,  the  Prefect  took  it 
upon  himself  to  offer  the  sura  of  twenty  thousand  francs  "for  the 
conviction  of  the  assassin,"  or,  if  more  than  one  should  prove  to 
have  been  implicated,  "  for  the  conviction  of  any  one  of  the  assas- 
sins." In  the  proclamation  setting  forth  this  reward,  a  full  par- 
don was  promised  to  any  accomplice  who  should  come  forward  in 
evidence  against  his  fellow ;  and  to  the  whole  was  appended, 
wherever  it  appeared,  the  private  placard  of  a  committee  of  citi- 
zens, offering  ten  thousand  francs,  in  addition  lo  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Prefecture,  The  entire  reward  thus  stood  at  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  francs,  which  will  be  regarded  as  an  extra- 
ordinary sum  when  we  consider  the  humble  condition  of  the  girl, 
and  the  great  frequency,  in  large  cities,  of  such  atrocities  as  the 
one  described. 

No  one  doubted  now  that  the  mystery  of  this  murder  would  be 
immediately  brought  to  light-  Out  although,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, arrests  were  made  which  promised  elucidation,  yet  no- 
tiiing  was  elicited  which  could  implicate  the  parties  suspected  ; 
and  they  were  discharged  forthwith.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  third  week  from  the  discovery  of  the  body  had  passed,  and 
passed  withou'.  any  light  being  thrown  upon  the  subject,  before 
even  a  rumoi  of  the  events  which  had  so  agitated  the  public 
mind,  reaches  the  ears  of  Dupin  and  myself.     Engaged  in  re- 


searches  whicii  had  absorbed  our  whole  attention,  it  had  been 
rly  a  month  sinue  either  of  us  liad  gone  abroad,  or  received  a 
Tisiter,  or  more  llian  glanced  at  the  leading  political  articles  in 
one  of  ihe  daily  papers.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  marderwas 
brought  us  by  G— — ,  in  person.  He  called  upon  us  early  in  the 
anemoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  19 — ,  and  remained  with  us 
until  late  in  the  night.  He  had  been  piqued  by  the  failure  of  all 
his  endeavors  to  ferret  out  iho  as.sa!«in3.  Hia  reputation — so  be 
said  with  a  peculiarly  Parisian  air — was  at  stake.  Even  hia 
honor  was  concerned.  The  eyea  of  the  public  were  upon  him  ; 
and  there  was  really  no  sacrifice  which  he  would  not  be  willing 
to  make  for  the  development  of  the  mystery.  He  concluded  a 
somewhat  droll  sj>eech  with  a  compliment  upon  what  be  was 
pleased  to  term  the  fact  of  Dupin,  and  made  him  a  direct,  and  cer- 
tainly a  liberal  proposition,  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  do  not 
(eel  myself  at  liberty  to  disclose,  but  which  has  no  hearing  upon 
the  proper  subject  of  my  narralive. 

The  compliment  my  friend  rebutted  as  best  he  could,  but  the 
proposition  he  aceepted  at  once,  although  its  advantages  were 
altogether  proviaional.  This  point  being  settled,  the  Prefect  broke 
forth  at  once  into  explanations  of  his  own  views,  interspersing 
them  with  long  comments  upou  the  evidence  ;  of  which  latter  we 
wfre  not  yet  in  possession.  He  discoursed  much,  and  beyond 
doubt,  learnedly ;  while  I  hazarded  an  occasional  suggestion  as 
the  night  wore  drowsily  away.  Dupin,  sitting  steadily  in  his  ac- 
customed arm-chair,  was  the  embodiment  of  respectful  attention. 
He  wore  spectacles,  during  the  whole  interview ;  and  an  occa- 
Giona]  glance  beneath  their  green  glasses,  sufficed  to  convince  me 
that  he  slept  not  the  less  soundly,  because  silently,  throughout  the 
seven  or  eight  leaden-footed  hours  which  immediately  preceded 
the  departure  of  the  Prefect. 

In  the  morning,  I  procured,  at  the  Prefecture,  &  full  report  of 
all  the  evidence  elicited,  and,  at  the  various  newspaper  offices,  a 
copy  of  every  paper  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  pub- 
lished any  decisive  information  in  regard  to  this  sad  afikir. 
Freed  from  all  that  was  positively  disproved,  this  mass  of  fnfi>r. 
mation  stood  thus : 

Marie  Roget  left  the  residence  c  "  her  mother,  in  the  Rue  Pa. 


vee  St.  Andres,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
June  liie  Iwenty-second,  18 — .  In  going  out,  she  gave  notice  to 
a  Monsieui  Jacques  St.  Eustaclie,*  and  to  him  only,  of  her  inten- 
tion to  spend  the  day  witli  an  aunt  who  resided  in  the  Rue  dea 
Dromes.  The  Rue  des  Dromes  is  a  short  and  narrow  but  popu- 
lous  ihorouglifare,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  at  a 
distance  of  some  two  iniles,  in  the  most  direct  course  possible, 
from  the  'prnsitm  of  Madame  Roget.  St.  Eustache  was  the  ac- 
cepted suitor  of  Marie,  and  lodged,  as  well  as  took  his  meals,  at 
the  penrion.  He  was  to  have  gone  for  his  betrothed  at  dusk,  and 
to  have  escorted  her  home.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  it  came 
on  to  rain  heavily  ;  and,  supposing  that  she  would  remain  all 
night  at  her  aunt's,  (as  she  bad  done  under  similar  circumstances 
before,)  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  keep  his  promise.  As 
night  drew  on,  Madame  KogSt  (who  was  an  infirm  old  lady,  sev- 
enty years  of  age,)  was  heard  to  express  a  fear  "  that  sho  should 
never  see  Marie  again ;"  but  this  observation  attracted  little  at- 
tention at  the  time. 

On  Monday,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  girl  had  not  been  to 
tlie  Rue  ties  Dr6ir';a  ;  and  when  the  day  elapsed  without  tidings 
of  her,  a  tardy  atP  ch  was  instituted  at  several  points  in  the  city, 
and  its  environs.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth  day  from 
the  period  of  her  disappearance  that  any  thing  satisfactory  was 
ascertained  respecting  her.  On  this  day,  {Wednesday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  June,)  a  Monsieur  Bcauvals,!  who,  with  a  friend,  had  been 
making  inquiries  for  Marie  near  the  Barriere  du  Roule,  on  iho 
shore  of  the  Seine  which  is  opposite  the  Rue  Pavfie  St,  Andrfie, 
was  informed  that  a  corpse  had  just  been  towed  ashore  by  sonw 
fishermen,  who  had  found  it  floating  in  the  river.  Upon  seeing 
the  body,  Beauvais,  after  some  hesitation,  identified  it  as  tlial  of 
the  perfumery-girl.     His  friend  recognized  it  more  promptly. 

The  face  was  suffused  with  dark  blood,  some  of  which  issued 
from  the  moutii.  No  foam  was  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  merely 
Irowned.  There  was  no  discoloration  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
About  the  throat  were  bruises  and  impressions  of  fingers.  The 
arms  were  bent  over  on  the  chest  and  were  rigid.     The  right 
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B  clenched  ;  the  left  parlially  open.  On  the  left  wri* 
were  [wo  circular  excoriations,  apparently  ihe  effect  of  ropeg,  or 
of  a  rope  in  more  than  one  volution.  A  par*,  of  the  right  wrist, 
also,  was  much  chafed,  as  well  03  the  back  throughout  its  extent, 
hul  more  especially  at  the  shoulder- blades.  In  bringing  the  body 
to  the  shore  the  fishermen  had  attached  to  it  a  rope  ;  but  none  of 
tile  excoriatjons  had  been  efiected  by  this.  The  flesh  of  the  neck 
was  much  swollen.  There  were  00  cuts  apparent,  or  bruises 
wliich  appeared  the  elTect  of  blows.  A  piece  of  lace  was  found 
lied  so  tightly  around  the  neck  as  to  bo  hidden  from  sight ;  il  was 
completely  buried- in  the  flesh,  and  was  fastener)  by  a  knot  which 
lay  just  under  the  left  ear.  This  alone  would  have  sufficed  to 
produce  death.  TJic  medical  testimony  spoke  confidently  of  the 
virtuous  character  of  the  deceased.  She  had  been  subjected,  it 
said,  to  brutal  violence.  Tlie  corpse  was  in  such  condition  when 
found,  that  there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  its  recognitioo 
by  frieoda. 

The  dress  was  much  torn  and  olherwise  disordered.  !n  the 
outer  garment,  a  slip,  about  a  foot  wide,  had  been  lorn  upward 
from  the  boilom  Iicm  to  the  waist,  but  not  torn  off.  It  was  wound 
three  times  around  the  waist,  and  secured  by  a  sort  of  hitch  in  the 
back.  The  dress  immediately  beneath  the  frock  was  of  tine 
muslin  ;  and  from  this  a  slip  eighteen  inches  wide  had  been  torn 
entirely  out — torn  very  evenly  and  willi  great  care.  It  was  found 
around  her  neck,  fitting  loosely,  and  secured  with  a  hard  knot. 
Over  this  muslin  slip  and  the  slip  of  lace,  the  strings  of  a  bonnet 
were  attached  ;  the  bonnet  being  appended.  The  knot  by  which 
the  strijigB  of  the  bonnet  were  fastened,  was  not  a  lady's,  but  a 
slip  or  sailor's  knot. 

After  the  rew^nition  of  the  corpse,  it  was  not.  as  usual,  taken 
to  Ihe  Morgue,  (this  formality  being  superfluous,)  but  hastily  in- 
terred not  far  from  the  spot  at  which  it  was  brought  ashore. 
Through  ihe  exertions  of  Beauvais,  the  matter  was  industriously 
hushed  up,  as  fur  as  possible  ;  and  several  days  had  elapsed  be. 
fore  any  public  emotion  resulted.  A  weekly  paper,*  however 
Bt  length  took  up  the  theme ;  the  corpse  was  disinterred,  and  a 
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re-examinatiou  instituted  ;  but  notliing  was  elicited  beyond  what 
has  been  already  noted.  The  clolhea,  however,  were  now  sub. 
mined  to  the  moUier  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  fully  ideuti- 
tied  as  those  worn  by  the  girl  upon  leaving  home. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  increased  hourly.  Several  individ. 
uals  were  arrested  and  discharged.  St.  Eustache  fell  especially 
under  suspicion  ;  and  he  failed,  at  first,  to  give  an  intelligible 
account  of  his  whereabouts  during  the  Sunday  on  which  Marie 
left  home.     Subsequently,   however,  he  submitted  to  Monsieur 

(i ,  affidavits,  accounting  satisfactorily  for  every  hour  of  the 

day  in  question.  As  time  passed  and  no  discovery  ensued,  a 
thousand  contradictory  rumors  were  circulated,  and  journalists 
busied  themaeives  in  suggestiont.  Among  these,  the  one  which 
attracted  the  most  notice,  was  the  idea  that  Marie  Rog^t  still  lived 
— that  the  corpse  found  in  the  Seine  was  ibat  of  some  other  un- 
fortunate. It  will  be  proper  that  I  submit  to  the  reader  some 
passages  which  embody  the  suggestion  alluded  to.  These  pas- 
sages are  literal  translations  from  L'Etoile,*  a  paper  conducted, 
in  general,  with  mucli  ability. 

"  Miidetnmselle  KogAt  left  her  niDtlicr'i  house  on  Sunday  moiujng,  June 
the  twenlji-second,  18 — ,  with  the  (Ktcosible  parpase  at  going  to  see  hei  annl, 
or  Bomo  other  conaexion,  in  (he  Rue  dcu  Drbmea.  From  llint  liour,  nobody  la 
ptOTed  lo  hiXB  HDD  hor.  There  Is  no  truce  or  tidings  of  lier  nl  nJJ.  *  ■  • 
"  There  has  no  ponmn,  wholever,  come  forward,  to  far,  who  sKW  her  Bt  all, 
on  thai  day,  afier  she  loft  her  mother's  door.  •  »  ■  »  Now,  though  we 
hive  DO  OTideace  thnt  Marie  RogCt  was  in  the  laud  of  the  living  after  mue 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  Juno  ths  Iwialy-secoud,  we  have  proof  (hut,  up  lo  that 
hour,  she  was  alive.  On  WedncsdBy  Doou,  Bt  twelve,  a  feinale  body  wu  db- 
covercd  afloat  on  (he  ■lu>ro  of  tlic  Barritre  du  Roule.  This  was,  even  it  we 
presuma  that  Maris  Bogflt  was  ihrown  iulo  the  rtvcr  within  three  houn  oilet 
Rho  left  her  mother's  housr,  only  three  days  from  tho  time  she  ltd  her  home — 
three  days  to  an  hour.  But  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  murder,  if  moider 
waa  eommjltrd  on  her  body,  could  have  been  coiisummaled  soon  enough  to 
have  enabled  her  raurderem  lo  (brow  Ihe  body  mto  the  river  twtoro  mldiught. 
Those  who  are  guilty  of  such  horrid  crimee,  chooM  daiknen  rather  than  Uglit- 
■  •  ■  ■  Thus  we  see  tlinl  if  ihe  tiody  found  in  the  river  uiM  that  of 
Marie  Rog£t,it  could  ouly  havo  been  in  the  walcr  two  and  a  halrdaya,or  Uiroe 
nt  liie  onlside.  All  expf  rionoe  has  shown  that  drowned  bodies,  or  bodies  tlirowa 
into  the  water  immediately  afler  death  by  violence,  require  from  sii  to  ten 
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f  fcjii  fur  imlTirirnt  ilrrnmrmilnTi  U  liilrr  pla 
ETeu  wticre  s  caniuui  la  fired  over  i 
'  nx  days'  inunenaoii,  it  wnki  agaia, 
■ere  ia  Uiii  case  to  cuuau  a  depoiture  j 
•  •  U  Uio  body  had  boon  kept  in 
I  ■  ^waday  uighl,  aomo  Iraco  would  be  found  i 


lo  bnng  them  U 


lorpao. 


iha  top  of  the 
t  naaa  before  at  leM 
Now,  wo  adi,  what 

tlie  ordinaiy  course  of  natme ) 

manglnl  atsle  on  ahore  nalil 

of  tha  murdereTj.    It  b  a 


I 

I 


doubtfui  point,  also,  whether  the  body  woald  be  ao  soon  afiost,  even  w 
thronn  ia  after  having  been  dead  two  daya.     And,  fiuthermorv,  it  ii  excoed- 

ingly  Improbahle  that  any  villaina  who  bad  committod  aach  ■  murder  aa  ia  here 
auppOHcd,  would  liaie  thnwn  the  body  in  wJlboul  weigfal  to  link  il,  wtasa  aneh 
B  prrciutloD  coold  have  ao  eosiJy  been  lakea" 

The  editor  here  proceeds  to  at^ue  that  the  body  must  have 
been  id  the  water  "  not  three  days  merely,  but,  at  least,  five  times 
three  days,"  because  it  waa  so  tar  decomposed  that  Bcauvais  had 
great  difiicully  ia  recognizing  it.  This  latter  point,  however,  wu 
fully  disproved.     1  continue  the  translation  ; 

■■  What,  then,  ore  the  facta  on  which  M.  Beauroia  aaya  thai  lie  baa  tM 
ioiAt  the  body  was  ihst  of  Marie  Rog^l  ?  He  Hpped  up  the  gown  sleevp,  and 
Wja  be  fonod  nuika  which  satiafied  hfan  of  the  identity.  The  pnbltc  ^neral- 
tj  nippoaed  these  inarka  to  have  coniutcd  of  some  description  of  ecais.  Ha 
mbbed  tlie  aim  and  found  hair  upon  it — eomBlhin);  as  lodoGnile,  we  think,  M 
can  readily  bo  imagined — ug  little  conclusire  Ks  finding  aa  iirai  in  the  deere. 
M.  BuauTOia  did  not  return  that  night,  bat  sent  won!  to  Madame  RogM,  at 
Mfen  o'clnsk,  on  Wednesday  evening,  that  an  iaTealigation  wusbll  io  pror 
gresa  reelecting  her  daoghter.  IT  we  allow  Uiat  Madame  Rogfil,  ftom  Iwf 
age  and  griet,  could  not  go  orcr,  (which  is  allowing  a  great  deal,)  tlieta  nr- 
tainly  tnuet  have  beeu  aomo  one  who  would  bate  Ihoughl  it  worth  while  to  go 
over  and  attend  tlie  inTesligalion,  if  thpy  thought  the  body  waa  that  of  Btaiia 
Nobody  went  oixr.  There  was  nothing  eaid  or  branl  aboul  the  matter  in  tha 
Rue  Pavfe  St.  Andi^o,  that  roeched  even  the  occ^pnnls  of  llie  name  buiWae 
H.  St.  Enatache,  Ihe  lover  and  intended  husband  of  Moiie,  who  boarded  in 
her  mother's  boose,  depesee  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  discovery  of  Ihe  bodj 
of  hii  intended  until  the  next  morniog,  when  M.  Beauvaia  came  into  hi*  cham- 
ber and  told  him  of  it.  For  an  item  of  news  like  this,  it  atiikei  us  it  was  veij 
eoolly  received.'' 

In  tliia  way  the  journal  endeavored  to  create  the  impression  of 
an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  relalives  of  Marie,  inccnsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  these  relatives  believed  the  corpse  to  be  here. 
Its  insinuations  amount  to  this : — that  Marie,  with  the  connivanoe 
»f  her  friends,  had  absented  herself  from  the  city  for  reasons  in. 
votvin);  a  charge  against  her  chastity ;  and  that  these  friends, 
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upon  the  discovery  of  a  corpse  in  the  Seine,  somewhat  resembling 
lliat  of  ihe  girl,  had  availed  ihemselves  of  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prcsa  the  public  witli  the  belief  of  her  death.  But  L'Etotle  was 
again  over-hasly.  It  was  distinctly  proved  that  no  apathy,  such 
a9  ivas  imagined,  existed  j  that  the  old  lady  was  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  so  agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  any  duty  ;  that 
Si.  Eustache,  so  far  from  receiving  the  news  coolly,  was  dis- 
tracted nith  grief,  and  bore  himself  so  frantically,  that  M.  Beau- 
vais  prevaileJ  upon  a  friend  and  relative  tn  lake  charge  of  him, 
and  prevent  his  attending  tlie  examination  at  the  disinterment. 
Moreover,  although  it  was  stated  by  L'Etoilo,  that  the  corpse  was 
re-interred  at  the  public  expense — that  an  advantageous  offer  of 
private  sepulture  was  absolutely  declined  by  the  family — and 
that  no  member  of  the  family  attended  the  ceremonial ; — although. 
I  say,  all  this  was  asserted  by  L'Etoile  in  furtherance  of  the 
impression  it  designed  to  convey — yet  all  lliis  was  satisfactorily 
disproved.  In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  paper,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  suspicion  upon  Beauvais  liintself.  The  editor 
says: 

"  Now.  Ihcn,  a  change  conns  over  the  inotler.  We  are  (old  Ihal,  on  ojio 
occaiiiDti,  while  a  Madunie  B won  at  Mailamo  Rogfit's  house,  M.  Beau- 
vais, who  naa  going  out,  told  her  (hiLt  a  gcndarmt  was  BXpecled  lliere,  sad 
that  shs,  Madamo  B.,  muat  not  suy  anylliing  to  Ihe  gendarme  until  he  ro- 
lorned,  hill  let  Iha  mallec  bo  for  him.  ■  ■  ■  *  In  the  prcseDl  poMuro 
of  affiilts,  M.  Beauvais  appeals  )o  have  Iho  whulo  matter  lacked  up  in  his 
head  A  single  step  cannot  be  taken  nilhont  M.  Deaursia  ;  for,  go  wlileh 
way  yon  will,  yon  run  agoinal  him.  ■  •  ■  •  •  For  some  reason,  he 
dclerniiued  liiat  nobody  shall  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  proceediogii  bnt 
himself,  and  he  has  elbowed  Ihe  male  rotativiis  out  of  the  way,  accordmg  Id 
Ihcir  represeulations,  in  a  very  aingular  iiinimor.  Ho  aeems  to  have  been  very 
much  aveme  to  permitting  the  relotires  to  bco  tlio  body." 

By  the  following  fact,  some  color  was  given  to  the  suspicion 
thu.i)  thrown  upon  Beauvais,  A  visiter  at  his  ol^oe,  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  girl's  disappearance,  and  during  the  absence  of  its 
occupant,  had  observed  a  rose  in  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  and 
tlie  name  "  Marie  "  inscribed  upon  a  slate  which  hung  near  at 
hand. 

The  general  impression,  so  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  glean  it 
from  the  newspap*  i,  seemed  to  be,  that  Marie  had  been  the  vie- 


tini  of  a  gang  of  desperadoes — that  by  these  she  had  been  borne 
across  llie  river,  maitreated  and  murdered.  Le  Commerciel,* 
however,  a  print  ofexteusive  inHuence,  was  eamesl  in  corabatiog 
this  popular  idea.     I  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  its  cotuians: 

"  Wo  are  perniiBdrd  tJiat  punAiit  had  bitliFrto  lw«n  on  a  talsti  scent,  ■>  fu 
ut  it  hai  bcFU  dirrclMl  to  the  Barriere  du  RouIp.  tt  b  iinpocnble  that  b  penon 
■o  well  knowa  to  thausandB  sa  this  yonag  woman  wag,  ghonld  have  pUBot 
thrr«  blocks  wilhout  Bome  one  having  seen  her ;  nnd  any  one  who  nw  Iwi 
would  liavB  reniBDibered  il,  for  >he  InlemetBd  alt  who  knaw  her.  Il  ni  when 
the  Blreela  were  full  of  people,  when  eha  went  out  *  •  •  It  i»  imponibls 
that  the  could  have  gone  lo  the  Barriaro  du  Roula,  or  to  the  Rue  dea  DtamM, 
without  bfing  recogniied  by  a  doien  poreonii ;  yel  no  one  has  come  forward 
who  saw  her  oulaido  of  her  molber'a  door,  and  there  Is  no  evidence,  empi  Iba 
t«etiniony  concerning  her  exprened  mlrntionf,  tliBl  she  did  go  out  at  alL 
Her  gown  was  torn,  bound  round  her,  and  tied ;  and  by  that  the  body  wm 
canied  as  a  bundle.  If  the  miiTder  had  been  comniilted  at  the  Bamfeie  da 
Roulu,  there  would  bave  been  uo  necessity  for  any  suoh  arrangemcDt-  The 
fact  that  the  body  wan  found  Boating  near  the  Barridre,  b  no  proof  as  to  wboa 
it  was  thrown  into  the  water.  ■  •  •  •  •  A  jNOceof  one  of  the  unlinlD- 
natn  girl's  pclticoats,  two  feet  long  and  one  fool  wide,  woa  torn  out  and  tied 
under  her  chin  around  the  back  of  her  head,  probably  lo  prevent  screama.  Thii 
was  done  by  fellows  wlio  had  no  poeket-handkercbiDf." 

A  day  or  two  before  the  Prefect  called  upon  us,  however,  some 
important  information  reached  the  police,  which  seemed  to  over- 
throw, at  least,  the  chief  portion  of  Li>  Commerciel's  argument. 
Two  small  boys,  sons  of  a  Madame  Deluc,  while  roaming  amonf; 
the  woods  near  the  Barriere  du  Roule,  chanced  to  penetrate  a 
close  thicket,  within  which  were  tliree  or  four  large  stones,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  seal,  with  a  back  and  footstool.  On  the  upper  stooe 
lay  a  white  petticoat ;  on  the  second  a  silk  scarf.  A  parasol, 
gloves,  and  a  pockct-liandlicrchief  were  also  here  found.  The 
handkercliief  bore  the  name  "  Marie  Rogfit."  Fragments  of 
dress  were  discovered  on  the  brambles  around.  The  earth  was 
trampled,  the  bushes  were  broken,  and  there  was  every  evidence 
of  a  struggle.  Between  tlie  thicket  and  the  river,  the  fences  were 
found  taken  down,  and  the  ground  bore  evidence  of  sotns  heavy 
burthen  having  been  dragged  along  it. 

•NY,  "  Jonmal  of  Commaroa." 
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A  weekly  paper,  Le  Soleil,"  had  llie  following  comments  upOft 
this  discovery — conimenti  which  merely  pchoed  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  Parisian  press : 

"  The  thiagB  hail  all  evideutly  been  their  at  least  t)iree  or  four  weeks ;  thejr 
wore  all  TDifdewcd  down  hard  with  the  action  of  the  raio,  and  Htucb  logethcr 
from  mildew.  Tlio  graEs  had  grown  around  and  over  soroe  of  tliem.  The 
tilk  on  Itie  panisol  was  Blione,  hut  (he  threads  of  it  ware  mn  together  within. 
The  upper  parti  where  it  had  heen  doubled  and  folded,  was  all  mildewed  and 
rotten,  sad  tore  on  Its  being  opened.  •  •  •  •  The  pieces  of  her  froek 
torn  Dill  by  the  binhes  were  about  three  inches  wide  and  six  uiches  long.  One 
part  was  tho  heni  of  the  frock,  and  It  had  been  mended  ;  the  other  piece  wan 
part  of  the  skirl,  not  tho  hem.  They  looked  like  strips  lom  off,  and  were  OD 
the  Ihom  biwh.  about  a  fool  from  the  greuiid.  •  »  ■  •  ■  There  can  be 
no  doubti  therefore,  that  tho  spot  of  this  appalling  outrage  has  been  discoverd." 

Consequent  upon  ihis  discovery,  new  evidence  appeared.  Ma- 
dame Deluc  teatitied  that  she  keeps  a  roadside  inn  not  far  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Barriere  du  Roule.  The 
neighborhood  is  secluded — particularly  so.  It  is  the  usual  Sun- 
day resort  of  blackguards  from  the  city,  who  cross  the  river  in 
boats.  About  three  o'clock,  in  the  aAernoon  of  the  Sunday  in 
question,  a  young  girl  arrived  at  the  inn,  accompanied  by  a 
young  man  of  dark  complexion.  The  two  remained  hero  for 
some  time.  On  their  departure,  they  took  the  road  to  some  thick 
woods  in  the  vicinity.  Madame  Deluc's  attention  was  called  to 
the  dress  worn  by  the  girl,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  one 
worn  by  a  deceased  relative.  A  scarf  was  particularly  noticed. 
Soon  aAer  the  departure  of  the  couple,  a  gang  of  miscreants 
made  their  appearance,  behaved  boisterously,  ate  and  drank  with- 
out making  payment,  followed  in  the  route  of  the  young  man 
and  girl,  returned  to  the  inn  about  dusk,  and  re-crossed  the  river 
as  if  in  great  haste. 

It  was  soon  ailer  dark,  upon  this  same  evening,  that  Madame 
Deluc,  as  well  as  her  eldest  son,  heard  the  screams  of  a  female 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  inn.  The  screams  were  violent  but  brief, 
Madame  D.  recognized  not  only  the  scarf  which  was  found  in 
the  thicket,  but  the  dress  which  was  discovered  upon  the  corpse. 

•  ?hU.  <'  SaL  EveoiDK  Post,"  edited  bv  C.  L  Petenoa,  Eh). 
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An  omnibus- driver,  Vnlenco,*  now  also  teaiified  that  he  m* 
Marie  Rogfit  cross  a  ferry  od  the  Seine,  on  tlie  Sunday  in  ques 
lion,  ia  company  with  a  young  man  of  dark  complexion.  He 
Valence,  knew  Marie,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  in  her  identity. 
The  articles  found  in  the  thicket  were  fully  identified  by  the  rel 
atives  of  Marie. 

The  items  of  evidence  and  information  thus  collected  by  mv- 
aelf,  from  tlie  newspapers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dupin,  embraced 
only  one  more  point — but  this  was  a  point  of  seemingly  vast  con- 
sequence. It  appears  that,  immediately  at\er  the  discovery  of  the 
clothes  as  above  described,  the  lifeless,  or  nearly  lifeless  body  of 
St.  Euslacbe,  Marie's  betrothed,  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  all  now  supposed  the  scene  of  the  outrage.  A  phial  label- 
led "  laudanum,"  and  emptied,  was  found  near  him.  His  breatli 
gave  evidence  of  the  poison.  Ho  died  without  speaking.  Upon 
his  person  was  found  a  letter,  briefly  stating  his  love  for  Marie, 
with  hia  design  of  self-deslruction. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  said  Dupin,  as  he  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  my  notes,  "that  this  is  a  far  more  intricate  case  than 
that  of  the  Rue  Morgue  ;  from  which  it  diflers  in  one  important 
respect.  This  is  an  ordinary,  although  an  atrocious  instance  of 
crime.  There  ia  nothing  peculiarly  ou(r^  about  it.  You  wBI  ob- 
serve that,  for  this  reason,  the  mystery  has  been  considered  easy, 
when,  for  this  reason,  it  should  have  l)een  considered  difficult,  of 
solution.  Thus,  at  first,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  ofler  a 
reward.  The  myrmidons  of  G were  able  at  once  to  com- 
prehend bow  and  why  such  an  atrocity  might  have  befti  commit- 
ted. They  could  picture  to  their  imaginations  a  mode — many 
modes — and  a  motive — many  motives  ;  and  because  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  either  of  these  numerous  modes  and  motives  could  have 
been  tlie  actual  one,  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  one  of 
them  must.  But  the  ease  with  which  these  variable  fancies  wcro 
entertained,  and  the  very  plausibility  wliich  each  assumed,  should 
have  been  understood  as  indicative  rather  of  the  difficulties  than 
of  the  bcilities  which  must  attend  elucidation.  I  have  before 
observed  that  it  ia  b)-  prominences  above  the  plane  of  the  ordi- 
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osry,  that  reason  feels  her  way,  if  at  all,  in  her  search  for  the 
true,  and  that  the  proper  question  in  cases  such  as  this,  is  uot  bo 
much  'what  has  occurred?'  as  'what  hag  occurred  (hat  has 
never  occurred  before  V     In  the  investigations  at  the  house  of 

Madame  L'Espanayc,'  the  agents  of  G were  dbcouraged 

and  confounded  by  that  very  wnusua/nejs  which,  lo  a  properly  reg- 
ulated intellect,  would  have  afforded  the  surest  omen  of  success 
while  this  same  intellect  might  have  been  plunged  in  despair  at 
the  ordinary  character  of  all  that  met  the  eye  in  the  case  of  the 
[lerfumery-girl,  and  yet  told  of  nothing  but  easy  triumph  to  the 
functionaries  of  the  Prefecture. 

"  In  the  case  of  Madame  L'Espanaye  and  her  daughter,  there 
was,  even  at  the  beginning  of  our  investigation,  no  doubt  that 
murder  had  been  committed.  The  idea  of  suicide  was  excluded 
at  once.  Here,  loo,  we  are  freed,  at  the  commencement,  from 
all  HUp[x>sition  of  self-murder.  The  body  found  at  the  Barriere 
du  Roule,  was  found  under  such  circumstances  as  to  leave  us  no 
room  for  embarrassment  upon  this  important  point.  But  h  has 
been  suggested  that  the  corpse  discovered,  is  not  that  of  the  Marie 
Rogfit  for  the  conviction  of  whose  assassin,  or  assassins,  the  re- 
ward is  offered,  and  rospeoting  whom,  solely,  our  agreement  has 
been  arranged  with  the  Prefect.  VVe  both  know  this  gentleman 
well.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  him  (oo  far.  If,  dating  our  inqui- 
ries from  the  body  found,  and  thence  tracing  a  murderer,  we  yet 
discover  this  body  to  be  that  of  some  other  individual  than  Marie  ; 
or,  if  starling  from  the  living  Marie,  wo  find  her,  yet  find  her 
un assassinated — in  cither  case  we  lose  our  labor ;  since  it  is  Mon- 
sieur G with  whom  we  have  to  deal.     For  our  own  purpose, 

therefore,  if  not  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  it  is  indispensable  tlial 
our  first  step  should  be  the  determination  of  the  identity  of  the 
corpse  with  the  Marie  Rog^t  who  is  missing. 

"  With  the  public  the  arguments  of  L'Etoile  have  had  weight ; 
and  that  the  journal  itself  is  convinced  of  their  importance 
would  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  it  commences  one  of  its 
essays  upon  the  subject — '  Several  of  the  morning  papers  of  the 
day,'  il  says,  '  speak  of  the  eonclusire  article  in  Mc:iday'a  Etoile.' 

•  See  "  Hurden  in  tbo  Hub  Morgue." 
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To  me,  this  article  appears  conclusive  of  little  beyond  the  ml 
of  its  inditer.  We  should  bear  'm  mind  lliat,  in  general,  it  is  the 
object  of  our  newspapers  rather  to  create  a  sensation — to  make  a 
point — than  to  further  the  cause  of  truth.  The  latter  end  is  only 
pursued  when  it  seems  coincident  with  the  former.  The  print 
which  merely  falls  in  with  ordinary  opinion  (however  well  ibund- 
ed  tliis  opinion  may  be)  earns  for  itself  no  credit  with  the  mob. 
The  mass  of  tlie  people  regard  as  profound  only  him  who  sug- 
gests puf^enl  conlradiclions  of  the  general  idea.  In  ratiocination, 
not  less  than  in  literature,  it  is  the  epigram  which  is  the  most  im- 
mediately and  the  most  universally  appreciated.  In  both,  it  is  of 
the  lowest  order  of  merit. 

"  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  ts  the  mingled  epigram  and 
melodraroe  of  the  idea,  that  Marie  Rog«t  still  lives,  rather  than 
any  true  plausibility  in  this  idea,  which  have  suggested  it  to 
Xi'Etoile,  and  secured  it  a  favorable  reception  with  the  public. 
Let  us  examine  the  heads  of  this  journal's  argument ;  eodeavor- 
ing  to  avoid  tlie  incoherence  with  which  it  is  originally  set  forth. 

"  The  first  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  from  the  brevity  of 
the  interval  between  Marie's  disappearance  and  the  linding  of  the 
Boating  corpse,  that  this  corpse  cannot  bo  that  of  Marie.  The 
Kduction  of  this  interval  to  its  smallcBt  possible  dimension,  be- 
comes thus,  at  once,  an  object  with  the  reasoner.  In  the  rash 
pursuit  of  this  object,  he  rushes  into  mere  assumption  at  the  out- 
let. '  II  is  folly  to  suppose,'  he  says,  '  thai  the  murder,  if  murdor 
was  committed  on  her  body,  could  have  been  consummated  soon 
enough  to  have  enabled  her  murderers  lo  throw  the  body  into  the 
river  before  midnight.'  We  demand  at  once,  and  very  naturally, 
lakyf  Why  is  it  folly  to  suppose  that  the  murder  wa»  com- 
mitted •oithin  Jive  minutes  after  tlie  girl's  quilting  her  moth- 
er's house  t  Why  is  it  folly  lo  suppose  that  the  murder  was 
committed  at  any  given  period  of  the  day  ?  There  have  been  as- 
sassinations at  all  hours.  Bui,  had  the  murder  taken  place  at  any 
moment  between  nine  o'clook  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  and  a 
quarter  before  midnight,  there  would  still  have  been  lime  enough 
'to  throw  the  body  into  the  river  before  midnight.'  Thisaasump- 
tlon,  then,  amounts  precisely  to  this — that  the  murder  was  not 
committed  on  Sunday  at  all — and,  if  we  allow  L'Eloile  to  u. 
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BUme  this,  we  niay  permit  it  any  liberties  whatever.  The  par- 
agraph beginning  'It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  murder,  etc,,' 
iDwever  it  appears  as  printed  in  L'Etoile,  may  be  imagined  to 
have  existed  actually  thus  in  ihe  brain  of  its  ioditer — '  It  is  folly 
to  suppose  tJiat  the  murder,  if  murder  was  committed  on  the  body, 
could  have  been  committed  soon  enough  to  have  enabled  hei 
murderers  to  throw  the  body  into  the  river  before  midnight ;  it  is 
folly,  we  say.  to  suppose  all  this,  and  to  suppose  al  (he  same  time, 
(as  we  are  resolved  to  suppose,}  that  the  body  was  not  thrown  iti 
until  after  midnight' — a  sentence  sufficiently  inconsequential  in 
itself,  but  not  so  utterly  preposterous  as  the  one  printed, 

"  Were  it  my  purpose,"  continued  Dupin,  "  merely  to  make  out 
a  cane  against  this  passage  of  L'Eioile's  argument,  I  might  safe- 
ly leave  it  where  it  is.  [i  is  not,  however,  with  L'Etoile  that  we 
have  to  do,  but  with  the  truth.  The  sentence  in  question  has  but 
one  meaning,  aa  it  stands ;  and  this  meaning  I  have  fairly  stated : 
but  it  is  materia!  that  we  go  behind  the  mere  words,  Gir  an  idea 
which  these  words  have  obviously  intended,  and  failed  to  convey. 
It  was  the  design  of  the  journalist  to  say  that,  at  whatever  period 
of  the  day  or  night  of  Sunday  this  murder  was  committed,  it  was 
improbable  that  the  assassins  would  have  ventured  to  bear  the 
corpse  to  the  river  before  midnight.  And  herein  lies,  really,  the 
assumption  of  which  I  complain.  It  is  assumed  that  the  murder 
was  committed  at  such  a  position,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  bearing  it  to  the  river  became  necessary.  Now,  the  as- 
sassination might  have  taken  place  upon  the  river's  brink,  or  on 
the  river  itself;  and,  thus,  the  throwing  the  corpse  in  the  water 
might  have  been  resorted  to,  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night,  as 
the  most  obvious  and  most  immediate  mode  of  disposal.  You  will 
understand  that  I  suggest  nothing  here  as  probable,  or  as  coin- 
cident with  my  own  opinion.  My  design,  so  far,  has  no  reference 
to  the  facLi  of  the  case.  I  wish  merely  to  caution  you  against 
the  whole  tone  of  L'Eioile's  suggestion,  by  calling  you] 
lo  its  ex  parte  character  at  the  outset. 

"  Having  prescribed  thus  a  limit  to  suit  its  own  preconceived 
notions  ;  having  assumed  that,  if  this  were  the  body  of  Marie, 
could  have  been  in  the  water  but  a  very  brief  time ;  the  journal 
goes  on  to  say  : 


mtcr  inniKdiBtrl}-  Bfter  dciilh  bj  lioirace,  nqoiTe  finD  lii  to  ten  dajs  Int  Ml- 
Scielit  deeoiDpcisIJiin  lo  ulu  pla  x  to  tiriii|r  tbem  la  iLf  tip  of  the  WBt«-.    Em 
~  en  a  cannon  ■  Gt«d  over  a  cotpw,  and  it  rica  balbre  at  Icaat  Sre  «  n 
y  imiaaBBOn.  i(  asb  agaia  IT  M  alcoe.' 

■'  These  asaertioQB  have  been  tacitly  receifed  by  every  fMipor 
in  Paris,  with  the  eiceptiim  of  Le  Homteur.'  This  latUr  print 
leavors  lo  combat  that  portion  of  the  paragraph  which  has  ref- 
nce  to  '  drowned  bodies'  only,  by  citing  some  five  or  six  in- 
nces  in  which  the  bodies  of  individuals  known  to  be  drowned 
were  found  lloatuig  aller  the  lapse  of  less  time  than  is  insisted 
upon  by  L'Eloile.  But  there  is  something  excessively  unphilo- 
•ophical  in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Le  Moniteur,  to  rebut  liie 
general  assertion  of  L'Ktoile,  by  a  citation  of  particular  in- 
stances militating  against  that  assertion.  Had  it  been  possible  lo 
adduce  fifVy  instead  of  five  examples  of  bodies  found  floatiag  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  these  lifty  examples  could  still  have 
been  properly  regarded  only  as  exceptions  to  L'Etoile'a  rule,  un- 
tit  such  time  as  the  rule  itself  should  be  confuted.  Adniittiog  ibe 
rule,  (and  this  Le  Moniteur  does  not  deny,  insisting  merely  upon 
its  excepliona,)  the  argument  of  L'Etoile  is  suffered  to  remain  in 
full  force ;  for  this  argument  does  not  pretend  to  involve  more 
than  a  questioa  of  ihe  prohabUily  of  tlie  body  having  risen  lo  the 
surface  in  less  than  three  days ;  and  this  probability  will  be  ia 
favor  of  L'Eloile's  poiition  until  the  instances  so  childishly  ad- 
duced shall  be  sulTioient  in  number  to  establish  an  anta^nistical 
rule. 

"  Vou  will  see  at  once  that  all  argument  upon  this  head  stioulil 
be  urged,  if  at  all,  against  tlie  rule  itself;  and  for  this  end  we 
must  examine  the  rationale  of  tlie  rule.  Now  the  human  body, 
in  general,  ia  neltlier  muoh  lighter  nor  much  heavier  than  the 
I  water  of  the  Seine  ;  that  is  lo  say,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hu- 
C  man  body,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  about  equal  to  (he  bulk  of 
fresh  water  whicli  it  displaces.  The  Iwdies  of  fat  and  fleshy  per- 
•ona,  with  small  bones,  and  of  women  generally,  are  lighter  than 
Ihoec  of  ihe  lean  and  lai'ge-boned,  and  of  men  ;  and  the  specifia 
gravity  of  the  water  of  a  river  is  somewhat  influenced  by  Ibe 

■  Tlis  -  N.  Y.  ('ummaccial  AdnrtiMi,"  odilinl  by  Col.  SUoa. 
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presence  of  the  tide  Irom  sea.  But,  leaving  ihis  tide  out  or  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  said  that  very  few  liumau  bodies  will  sink  at  all, 
even  in  fresh  water,  of  their  oion  accord.  Almost  any  one,  fall- 
ing into  a  river,  will  be  enabled  to  float,  if  he  sufler  the  specific 
gravity  of  ihi:  water  fairly  to  be  adduced  in  comparison  with  his 
own — that  is  to  say,  if  he  suQer  his  wliole  person  to  be  immersed, 
with  as  little  exception  as  possible.  The  proper  position  for  one 
who  cannot  swim,  is  the  upright  position  of  the  walker  on  land, 
with  the  head  thrown  fully  back,  and  immersed ;  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  alone  remaining  alwve  the  surface.  Thus  circumstanced, 
we  shall  find  that  we  float  without  difliculty  and  without  exertion. 
It  h  evident,  however,  that  the  gravities  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
bulk  of  water  displaced,  are  very  nicely  balanced,  anti  that  a  trifle 
will  cause  either  to  preponderate.  An  arm,  for  instance,  upiifled 
from  the  water,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  support,  is  an  additional 
weight  suflicient  to  immerse  the  whole  head,  while  the  accidental 
aid  of  the  smallest  piece  of  timber  will  enable  us  to  elevate  the 
head  so  as  to  look  about.  Now,  in  tlie  struggles  of  one  unused 
to  swimming,  the  arms  are  invariably  thrown  upwards,  while  an 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  head  in  its  usual  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. The  result  is  the  immersion  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
the  inception,  during  efibrts  to  breathe  while  beneath  the  surfeoe, 
of  water  into  the  lungs.  Much  is  also  received  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  whole  body  becomes  heavier  by  the  diflerence  between 
the  weight  of  the  air  originally  distending  these  cavities,  and  that 
of  the  fluid  which  now  fills  them.  This  diflerence  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  body  to  sink,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  is  insufliicienl  in 
the  casos  of  individuals  with  email  bones  and  an  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  flaccid  or  fatty  matter.  Such  individuals  float  even  after 
drowning. 

*'  The  corpse,  being  supposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  will 
there  remain  until,  by  some  means,  its  specific  gravity  again  be- 
comes less  than  that  of  ibe  bulk  of  water  which  it  displaces. 
This  effect  is  brought  about  by  decomposition,  or  otherwise.  The 
result  of  decomposition  is  the  generation  of  gas,  distetiding  the  cel- 
lular tissues  and  all  the  cavities,  and  giving  the  pufcd  appear- 
ance which  is  to  horrible.  When  this  distension  lies  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  the  bulk  of  the  corpse  Is  materially  increased  with- 
Vol.  I.— 13. 
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out  a  corresponding  increase  of  masi  or  weighl,  ils  specific  gravily 
becomea  less  tliaii  (liat  of  ihe  water  displaced,  and  it  tbrthwidi 
makes  its  appearance  ai  the  surface.  Bui  decomposition  is  modi- 
fied by  innumerable  circuniGtances — is  hastened  or  retarded  by 
innumerable  agenciBs  ;  for  example,  by  the  heat  or  cold  of  the 
aeasoQ,  by  the  mineral  impregnation  or  purity  of  the  water,  by  jta 
depth  or  shallowness,  by  its  currency  or  stagnation,  by  the  tem- 
perament of  the  body,  by  its  infection  or  freedom  from  disease  be- 
Ibre  death.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  we  can  assign  no  period,  with 
any  thing  like  accuracy,  at  which  the  corpse  shall  rise  through 
decomposition.  Under  certain  conditions  this  result  would  be 
brought  about  within  an  hour ;  under  others,  it  might  not  lake 
jUace  at  all.  There  are  chemical  infusions  by  which  the  aoimAl 
frame  can  be  preserred  forever  from  corruption  ;  the  Bi-chloride 
of  Mercury  is  one.  But,  apart  from  decomposition,  there  mav 
be,  and  very  usually  is,  a  generation  of  gas  witliin  the  stomach, 
from  Uie  acetous  fermentation  of  vegetable  matter  (or  within  other 
cavities  from  other  causes)  suilicieni  to  induce  a  distension  which 
will  bring  the  body  to  the  surface.  The  efleot  produced  by  the 
firing  of  a  cannon  is  that  of  simple  vibration.  This  may  eitlicr 
loosen  the  corpse  from  the  aoSi  mud  or  ooze  in  which  it  is  imbed- 
ded, thus  permitting  it  to  rise  when  other  agencies  have  already 
prepared  it  for  so  doing  ;  or  it  may  overcome  the  tenacity  of  some 
putrescent  portions  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  allowing  the  cavities  1o 
distend  under  the  influence  of  the  gas. 

"  Having  thus  before  us  Ihe  whole  philosophy  of  this  subject, 
we  can  easily  lest  by  it  the  assertions  of  L'Eloile.  '  At!  expe- 
rience shows,'  says  titts  paper,  '  thai  drowned  bodies,  or  bodies 
thrown  into  the  water  immediately  after  death  by  violence,  re- 
quire from  six  to  ten  days  for  sufficient  decomposition  to  take  place 
to  bring  them  to  the  top  of  the  water.  Even  when  a  cannon  is 
fired  over  a  corpse,  and  it  rises  before  at  least  five  or  six  days' 
immersion,  it  sinks  again  if  let  alone.' 

"  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  must  now  appear  a  tissue  of  in- 
consequence and  incoherence.  All  experience  does  not  show  that 
'  drowned  bodies '  require  froni  six  to  ten  days  for  sufiicient  de. 
composition  to  take  place  to  bring  them  to  the  surfoce.  Both 
■oience  and  experience  show  that  the  period  of  their  rising  is,  and 
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necessarily  must  be,  indeterminate.  If,  moreover,  a  body  hu 
risen  to  the  surface  through  firing  of  cannon,  it  will  not  '  aink 
agaia  if  tet  alone,'  until  decom position  has  so  far  progressed  as  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  generated  gas.  But  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  '  drowned 
bodies,'  and  '  bodies  thrown  into  the  water  immediately  aftoi 
death  by  violence.'  Although  the  writer  admits  the  dislinctioD; 
he  yet  includes  them  all  in  the  same  category.  I  have  shown 
liow  it  is  that  the  body  of  a  drowning  man  becomes  specifically 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and  that  he  would  not  sink  at  all, 
except  for  ihe  struggles  by  which  he  elevates  his  arma  above  the 
surface,  and  his  gasps  for  breath  while  beneath  the  surfaee — 
gasps  which  supply  by  water  the  place  of  the  original  air  in  the 
lungs.  But  these  struggles  and  these  gasps  would  not  occur  in 
the  body  '  thrown  into  ihe  water  immediately  after  death  by  vio- 
lence.' Thus,  in  the  ktter  instance,  lAe  bodt/,  as  a  general  rule, 
aould  not  sink  at  all — a  fact  of  which  L'Etoile  is  evidently  igno- 
rant. When  decomposition  had  proceeded  to  a  very  great  extent 
—when  the  flesh  had  in  a  great  measure  leil  the  bones — then, 
indeed,  but  not  till  then,  should  we  lose  sight  of  the  corpse. 

"  And  now  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  argumetrt,  that  ihe  body 
found  could  not  be  that  of  Marie  Rog^t,  because,  three  days  only 
having  elapsed,  this  body  was  found  floating  ?  If  drowned,  being 
a  woman,  she  might  never  have  sunk  ;  or  having  sunk,  might 
have  re-appeared  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  less.  But  no  one  sup- 
poses her  to  have  been  drowned  ;  and,  dying  before  being  thrown 
into  the  river,  she  might  have  been  found  floating  at  any  period 
afterwards  whatever. 

" '  Bm,'  saya  L'Etoile,  '  if  the  body  had  been  kept  in  its  man- 
gled state  on  shore  undl  Tuesday  night,  some  trace  would  be 
found  on  shore  of  the  murderers.'  Here  it  is  at  first  ditiicult  to 
perceive  the  intention  of  the  reasoner.  He  means  to  anticipate 
what  he  imagines  would  be  an  objection  to  his  theory — viz ;  that 
llie  body  was  kept  on  shore  two  days,  sulTering  rapid  decomposi- 
tion— more  rapid  than  if  immersed  in  water.  Hi  supposes  that, 
had  this  been  the  case,  it  might  have  appeared  at  the  iirface  on 
the  Wednesday,  and  thinks  that  ojtly  under  such  circumstances  ii 
could  BO  have  appeared.     He  ia  accordingly  in  haste  to  show  tha 
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ly  improlMUe,' 
ihM  Miy  vUtaina  who  bad  oommitted  such  «  nnuder  m 
b  b«ni  ntppcMcd,  would  h>Te  thrown  the  body  ia  wiihoM  weiglri 
to  aiak  it,  wbea  Mich  ■  precaution  could  hnve  ao  eSMfy  been 
Mk«n.'  OlMwrrc,  here,  the  laughable  confumonof  thooght!  No 
On»— not  wen  L'l^lolli^-dispitlca  the  murder  committed  on  Uu 
body  ftmiul.  Tlio  niBrka  of  vkilence  are  too  obvious.  It  is  our 
nMuonnr'n  object  merely  to  thow  that  ttiis  body  is  not  Marie's. 
H"  wi«h'-«  to  pravp  that  Marie  is  not  aasaaainated — not  that  the 
oorpiw  wt*  iiol.  Yet  liia  observation  proves  only  the  latter  point. 
Hare  ia  a  oorpve  without  weif;ht  attached.  Murderers,  coating  it 
111,  would  not  bavn  fuilrd  to  attach  a  weight.  Therefore  it  wa« 
BoL  thrown  in  by  murderors.  Thb  is  all  which  ta  proved,  if  any 
thinK  !■'  Tliu  (juevtiun  of  identity  is  not  even  approached,  and 
L'l'ltollu  has  bi'on  nt  great  pains  merely  to  gainsay  now  what  it 
ku  ndniittr>d  only  a  nioinent  before,  '  We  are  perfectly  con- 
Vlimed/  It  says,  'that  thu  body  found  was  that  of  a  murdered  fe- 
Hialn.' 

"  Nor  is  this  tha  soIp  instance,  oven  in  tliis  division  of  his  eub- 
JMt,  whore  our  reasoiier  unwittingly  reasons  against  himself. 
Hli  evident  object,  1  have  already  said,  is  to  reduce,  as  much  as 
powllile,  the  itilerral  bntwecn  Marie's  disappearance  and  the  fittd- 
IllK  of  the  corpse.  Yet  we  find  him  urging  the  point  that  to 
Mrnm  aaw  the  girl  IVom  the  moment  of  her  leaving  her  iDOthrr's 
Iwuan.  ■  Wo  have  an  nvidenoe,'  he  says, '  that  Marie  ftog«t  wn 
b  ttw  land  of  thn  living  after  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday,  June  the 
twiwly-ocmiod,'  As  his  ar)(unK'm  is  obviously  an  «  juHt  aoe, 
Iw  aliould,  at  Ivast,  have  left  this  matter  out  of  »gfal ;  br  Iwd  aay 
WM  boon  known  ta  Bee  Marie,  say  on  Monday,  or  on  TvnaAKf, 
1^  faUirval  ti>  (uesiion  would  have  be«a  tnaoh  mdaoed,  utd,  by 
Wi  own  -  ..McinMiatK  ike  praUbilitv  muck  ditntaisbMl  oT  te 
MtpMMlD(UMor  UM^r^ctt*.     '•  -  ttrlrn,  imi^^ 
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observe  that  L'£ta[lc  insists  upon  its  point  m  tlie  full  belief  of  in 
furthering  its  general  argument. 

"  Reperuse  now  that  portion  of  (his  argunient  which  haa  refer- 
eiice  to  the  identification  of  the  corpse  by  Beauvais.  In  regard 
10  the  hair  upon  the  arm,  L'Btoile  has  been  obviously  disingen- 
uous. M.  Beauvais,  not  being  an  idiot,  could  never  have  urged, 
in  identification  of  the  corpse,  simply  hair  upon  its  arm.  No  arm 
is  wilhout  hair.  Tlie  generalily  of  the  expression  of  L'Ktoile  la 
a  mere  perversion  of  the  witness'  phraseology.  He  must  have 
spoken  of  some  peculiarity  in  this  hair.  It  must  have  been  a 
peculiarity  of  color,  of  quantity,  of  length,  or  of  situation. 

"  '  Her  foot,*  says  the  journal,  '  was  small — so  are  thousands 
of  feet.  Her  garter  is  no  proof  whatever — nor  is  her  shoe — for 
shoes  and  garters  are  sold  in  packages.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  flowers  in  her  hat.  One  thing  upon  wliich  M.  Beauvais 
strongly  insiala  is,  ihat  the  cloap  on  the  garter  ibund,  had  been 
set  back  lo  take  it  in.  This  amounts  to  noliiing ;  for  most  women 
find  it  proper  to  lake  a  pair  of  garters  home  and  fit  them  to  the 
size  of  the  limbs  they  are  to  encircle,  rather  than  to  try  ihem  in 
the  store  where  they  purchase.'  Here  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  reasoner  in  earnest.  Had  M.  Beauvait^,  in  his  search  for  the 
body  of  Marie,  discovered  a  corpse  corresponding  in  general  size 
and  appearance  lo  the  missing  girl,  he  would  have  been  warranted 
(without  reference  to  the  question  of  habihment  at  all)  in  forming 
an  opinion  that  his  search  had  been  successful.  If,  in  additron 
to  the  point  of  general  size  and  contour,  he  had  found  upon  the 
arm  a  peculiar  hairy  appearance  which  he  had  observed  upon 
the  living  Marie,  his  opinion  might  have  been  justly  strengthened ; 
and  the  increase  of  positiveness  might  well  have  been  in  the  ratio 
of  ttie  peculiarity,  or  unusualness,  of  the  hairy  mark.  If,  the 
feet  of  Marie  being  small,  those  of  the  corpse  were  also  small, 
the  increase  of  probability  that  ihe  body  was  that  of  Marie  would 
not  be  an  increase  in  a  ratio  merely  arithmetical,  but  in  one  highly 
geometrical,  or  accumulative.  Add  to  all  this  sl)oes  sue!)  as  she 
had  been  known  to  wear  upon  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  and, 
although  these  shoes  may  l>e  'sold  in  packages,'  you  so  far  aug- 
ment tiie  probabilitj   ss  to  verge  upon  the  certain.     What,  of 
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ItKlf)  would  be  no  evidrnce  of  identily,  becomes  through  its  oar 
roborative  position,  proof  juost  sure.  Give  us,  then,  flowers  in 
the  hat  corresponding  lo  those  worn  by  the  missing  girl,  and  we 
geek  for  nothing  farther.  If  only  one  flower,  we  seek  for  nothing 
&rther — what  then  if  two  or  three,  or  more  ?  Each  succesaive 
one  is  multiple  evidence — proof  not  added  to  proof,  but  multiplied 
by  hundreds  or  tliousanda.  Let  us  now  discover,  upon  the  de- 
ceased, garters  such  as  the  living  used,  and  it  is  almost  folly  to 
proceed.  But  these  gurtera  are  found  to  be  tightened,  by  the 
Belting  back  of  k  clasp,  iii  just  such  a  manner  as  her  own  had 
been  tightened  by  Marie,  shortly  previous  to  her  leaving  home. 
It  IB  now  madness  or  hypocrisy  to  doubt.  What  L'Eloile  saya 
in  respect  to  this  abbreviation  of  the  garter's  being  an  usual  oc- 
currence, shows  nothing  beyond  its  own  pertinacity  in  error.  The 
elastic  nature  of  the  clasp-garter  is  self-demonstration  of  the  im- 
vtualnes3  of  ihe  abbreviation.  What  is  made  to  adjust  itself, 
must  of  necessity  require  foreign  adjustment  but  rarely.  It  tnusl 
have  been  by  an  accident,  in  its  strictest  sense,  that  these  garters 
of  Marie  needed  the  tightening  described.  They  alone  would 
have  amply  established  Iter  identity.  But  it  is  not  that  tlie  oorpse 
was  found  to  have  the  garters  of  the  missing  girl,  or  found  to  havs 
her  shoes,  or  her  bonnet,  or  the  flowers  of  her  bonnet,  or  her  feet, 
or  a  peculiar  mark  upon  the  arm,  or  her  general  size  and  appear- 
Mice — it  is  that  the  corpse  had  each,  and  all  colleetivtly.  Could 
it  be  proved  that  the  editor  of  L'Etoile  really  entertained  a  doubt, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  would  be  no  need,  in  his  cuae,  of 
a  commission  de  lunatico  inguirendo.  He  has  thought  it  sagacious 
to  echo  the  small  talk  of  the  lawyers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tent themselves  with  echoing  the  rectangular  precepts  of  the 
eourts.  I  would  here  observe  that  very  much  of  what  is  rejected 
M  evidence  by  a  court,  is  the  best  ot  evidence  to  the  intellect. 
For  the  court,  guiding  itself  by  the  general  principles  of  evidenoe 
•—the  recognized  and  booked  principles — is  averse  from  swerving 
Kt  particular  instances.  And  this  steadfast  adherence  to  principle, 
with  rigorous  disregard  of  the  conflicting  exception,  b  a  sure 
mode  of  attaining  the  maximum  of  attainable  truth,  in  any  long 
Mquence  of  time.     The  practice,  in  mass,  is  therefore  philoaofih- 
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ioal ;   but  it  is  not  llie  less  certain  that  it  eogeaders  vast  individ- 

"  In  respect  to  tlie  insimiatJDna  levelled  at  Beauvais,  you  will 
be  willing  to  dismiss  tliem  in  a  breath.  You  have  already  fa- 
thomed the  true  character  of  this  good  gentlemao.  He  is  a  busy 
bodff,  with  much  of  romance  and  little  of  wit.  Any  one  so  con- 
stituted will  readily  so  conduct  himself,  upon  occasion  of  real  ax- 
citemcDt,  as  to  render  himself  liable  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  over-acute,  or  the  ill-disposed.  M.  Beauvais  (as  it  appears 
irom  your  notes)  had  some  personal  interviews  with  the  editor  of 
L'Eloile,  and  offended  him  by  venturing  an  opinion  that  the 
corpse,  notwithstanding  the  theory  of  the  editor,  was,  in  sober  lact, 
that  of  Marie.  '  Ue  persists,'  says  the  paper,  '  in  asserting  the 
corpse  to  be  that  of  Marie,  but  cannot  give  a  circumstance,  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  commenied  upon,  to  make  others 
believe.'  Now,  without  re-adverting  to  the  fact  that  stronger  evi- 
dence '  to  make  otliers  believe,'  could  never  have  been  adduced, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  a  man  may  very  well  be  understood  1o 
believe,  in  a  case  of  this  kuid,  without  the  ability  to  advance  a 
single  reason  for  the  belief  of  a  second  party.  Nothing  is  more 
vague  than  impressions  of  mdividual  identity.  Each  man  rec<^- 
nizes  his  neighbor,  yet  there  are  few  instances  in  which  any  one 
is  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for  his  recognition.  The  editor  of 
L'Etoile  had  no  right  to  be  ol&nded  at  M.  Beauvais'  unreasoning 
belief. 

"  The  suspicious  circumstances  which  invest  him,  will  be  found 
to  tally  much  better  with  my  hypothesis  of  romanlie  buay-hody- 
ism,  than  with  the  reasoner's  suggestion  of  guilt.  Once  adopting 
the  more  charitable  interpretation,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  rose  in  the  key-hole;  the  '  Marie'  upon  the 

*  "  A  theory  bated  oa  the  qusliUea  of  an  ofajsct,  will  prevent  ili  beiDg  on- 
Iblded  according  to  its  objf^cts ;  and  he  who  uriuigea  topics  in  leference  lo 
Ihcir  CBOBci,  will  ceoae  to  vbIup  them  ticcordiiig  to  their  roBUlla.  Tlius  the 
jurigpnideiice  o(  every  nHlion  will  eliow  that,  vhen  law  becomes  u  ecience  and 

prineipUa  of  claasificalion  hiis  led  the  common  law,  will  ha  seen  by  obeerring 
bow  nilea  the  legialatnre  hu  been  oUJged  to  come  forwanl  to  reatore  tb* 
•qiuty  it*  Kbema  had  loM  " — Lander. 
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date ;  the  '  elbowing  the  male  relatives  out  of  the  way ;'  ih* 
'  aversion  to  permitting  llieni  lo  see  the  body  ;'  the  caution  given 

lo  Madame  B ,  that  she  must  hold  no  conversation  with  iho 

gendarme  until  his  return  (Beauvaia')  ;  aod,  lastly,  his  apparent 
determination  '  that  nobody  should  have  anything  to  lio  with  the 
proceedings  except  himself.'  It  aeems  to  me  unquestionable  that 
^auvaia  was  a  suiter  of  Marie's  ;  that  she  coquetted  with  him ; 
and  that  he  was  ambitious  of  being  thought  to  enjoy  her  fullest 
intimacy  and  confidenc*.  1  shall  say  nothing  more  upon  this 
point ;  and,  as  the  evidence  fully  rebuts  the  assertion  of  L'Eloilc, 
touching  the  matter  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  other 
relatives — an  apathy  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  their 
believing  the  corpse  to  be  that  of  the  perfumery' -girl — we  shal' 
now  proceed  as  if  the  question  of  identit;;  vere  seltled  to  our  per 
feet  satisfaction." 

"  And  what,"  I  here  demanded,  "  do  you  think  of  the  opinions 
©f  Le  Commergiel  T" 

"  That,  in  spirit,  they  are  far  more  worthy  of  atteoIioD  than 
*ny  which  have  been  promulgated  upon  the  subject.  The  de- 
ductions from  the  premises  are  philosophical  and  acule  ;  but  the 
premises,  in  two  instances,  at  least,  are  founded  in  imperi 
observation.  Le  Commerciel  wishes  to  intimate  that  Marie  was 
seized  by  some  gang  of  low  ruffians  not  far  from  her  mother's 
door.  '  It  is  impossible,'  it  urges,  'that  a  person  so  well  known 
to  thousands  as  this  young  woman  was,  should  have  passed  lhre« 
blocks  without  some  one  having  seen  her.'  This  is  the  idea  of  a 
man  long  reaident  in  Paris — a  public  man — and  one  whose  walks 
to  and  fro  in  the  city,  have  been  mostly  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  public  oflices.  He  is  aware  that  he  seldom  passes  ao  far  i 
a  dozen  blocks  from  his  own  bureau,  without  being  recogniwd 
and  accosted.  And,  knowing  the  extent  of  his  personal  Bcquamt- 
ance  with  others,  and  of  others  with  him,  he  compares  his  notoriety 
with  that  of  the  perfumery-girl,  finds  no  great  difference  between 
them,  and  reaches  at  once  the  conclusion  that  she,  in  her  walks, 
would  be  equally  liable  to  recognition  with  himself  in  his.  1 
could  only  be  the  case  were  her  walks  of  the  same  imvaryio^, 
methodical  character,  and  within  the  same  upteiea  of  limited 
mgion  as  are  his  own.    He  passps  to  and  fro,  at  regular  Inlervat% 
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*ithin  a  conline'l  periphery,  abounding  in  individuals  who  are  led 
lo  observation  of  his  person  through  interest  in  the  kindred  nalurfi 
of  his  occupation  with  their  own.  But  the  walks  of  Marie  may, 
in  g>incral,  bo  supposed  discursive.  In  this  particular  inaianee, 
it  will  be  understood  as  most  probable,  that  she  proceeded  upon  a 
route  of  more  than  average  diversity  from  her  accustomed  ones. 
The  parallel  which  we  imagine  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  Le 
Conmiereii-l  would  only  be  sustained  in  the  event  of  the  two  indi- 
vidue'j  traversing  the  whole  city.  In  this  case,  granting  the 
personal  acquainlancea  lo  be  equal,  the  chances  would  be  also 
equal  that  an  equal  number  of  personal  rencounters  would  be 
made.  For  my  own  pan,  I  should  hold  it  not  only  as  possible, 
but  as  very  far  more  than  probable,  that  Marie  might  hove  pro- 
ceeded, at  any  given  period,  by  any  one  of  the  many  routes  be- 
tween her  own  residence  and  that  of  her  aunt,  without  meeting  a 
single  individual  whom  she  knew,  or  by  whom  she  was  known. 
In  viewing  this  question  in  its  full  and  proper  light,  we  must  hold 
steadily  in  mind  the  great  disproportion  between  the  personal  ac- 
quaintances of  oven  the  most  noted  individual  in  Paris,  aiTd  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  itself. 

"  But  whatever  force  there  may  still  appear  to  be  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Le  Commeroiel,  will  be  much  diminished  when  we  take 
into  consideration  lAe  hour  at  wliicli  the  girl  went  abroad.  '  II 
was  when  the  streets  were  full  of  people,'  says  Le  Commerciel, 
'  that  she  went  out.'  But  not  so.  It  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
nrarning.  Now  at  nine  o'clock  of  every  morning  in  the  week, 
tcilh  the  exception  of  Sunday,  the  streets  of  the  city  are,  it  is  truo, 
thronged  with  people.  At  nine  on  Sunday,  the  populace  are 
chiefly  within  doors  preparing  for  church.  No  observing  person 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  peculiarly  deserted  air  of  the  town, 
from  about  eight  until  ten  on  the  morning  of  every  Sabbath.  Be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  the  streets  are  thronged,  but  not  at  so  early 
a  period  as  that  designated. 

''  There  is  another  point  at  which  there  seems  a  deficiency  of 
observation  on  the  part  of  Le  Commerciel.  '  A  piece,'  it  says, 
'  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  girl's  petticoat'*,  two  feel  long,  and  one 
foot  wide,  was  torn  out  and  tied  under  her  chin,  and  oroond  the 
bKck  of  her  head,  probably  to  prevent  screams.     This  was  done 
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hy  fellows  who  had  no  pocket-handkerchiefs.'  Whether  this  ide* 
is,  or  is  not  well  founded,  we  will  endeavor  to  see  iicreafter  ;  but 
by  '  fellows  who  have  no  pock^t-aitnd kerchiefs,'  the  editor  intends 
ihe  lowest  class  of  ruffians.  These,  howtiver,  are  the  very  de- 
Boriptioii  of  people  who  will  always  be  found  to  have  hoodker- 
ohiels  even  when  destitute  of  shirts.  You  niust  have  had  occasioa 
to  observe  how  absolutely  indispensable,  of  late  years,  to  the 
thorough  blackguard,  has  become  tlie  pocket-handkercu>f." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  ihiuk,"  I  asked,  "  of  the  article  lo  Le 
Soleil  ?" 

"  That  it  is  a  vast  pity  its  inditer  was  not  born  a  parrot — in 
which  case  he  would  have  been  the  most  illustrious  parrot  of  liis 
race.  He  has  merely  repealed  the  individual  items  of  the  alrea- 
dy publislied  opinioD ;  collecting  them,  with  a  laudable  industry, 
from  this  paper  and  from  thai.  '  The  things  had  all  evidently 
been  there,'  he  says,  '  at  least,  three  or  four  weeks,  and  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  thai  the  spot  of  [liis  appalling  outrage  has  been  dis- 
covered.' The  facts  here  re-stalod  by  Le  Soleil,  are  very  fer 
kodeed  from  removing  my  own  doubts  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
will  eKamine  them  more  particularly  hereaAer  in  coiuiexion  with 
another  division  of  the  theme. 

"  At  present  we  must  occupy  ourselves  with  other  ini^estiga- 
'::ms.  You  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  extreme  laxity  of 
the  examination  of  the  corpse.  To  be  sure,  the  question  of  iden- 
tity was  readily  determined,  or  should  haVe  been  ;  but  there  wero 
Dther  points  to  hi  ascertained.  Had  tlic  body  been  in  any  respect 
despoiled  ?  H  id  iho  deceased  any  articles  of  jewelry  about  her 
person  upon  '  eaving  home  1  if  so,  had  she  any  when  found  I 
These  are  i»  poriant  questions  utterly  untouched  by  the  evidenoe ; 
and  there  are  others  of  equal  moment,  which  have  met  witli  no 
attention.  We  must  endeavor  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  persona]  in- 
quiry. The  case  of  St.  Eustache  must  be  re-examined.  1  have 
no  suspicion  of  this  person  ;  but  let  us  proceed  methodically. 
We  will  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt  thb  validity  of  the  afdaviU  in 
regard  to  his  whereabouts  on  the  Sunday.  Affidavits  of  this 
character  are  readily  made  matter  of  myslifientioQ.  Should 
there  be  nothing  wrong  here,  however,  wc  will  dismiss  St.  Eu- 
Blache  from  oui  investigations.     His  suicide,  however  oorrobora* 
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live  of  Buspicion,  were  there  found  lo 
is,  witliout  BUc'i  (deceit,  in  no  respect 
itaace,  or  oiio  which  need  cause  ua  to 
dinary  analysis. 

"  In  that  which  I  n 
af  this  tragedy,  and 
Not  the  least  usual  e 

niting  of  inquiry 


he  deceit  in  the  allidavits, 
an  unaccountable  circum- 
deflect  frotti  (he  line  of  or- 

propose,  we  will  discard  the  interior  points 
attention  upon  its  outskirts, 
investigations  such  as  this,  is  the 
nediate,  witJi  total  disregard  of  the 
collateral  or  circumstantial  events.  It  is  the  mal-practioe  of  the 
courts  to  confine  evidence  and  discussion  to  the  bounds  of  appa- 
rent relevancy.  Yet  experience  has  shown,  and  a  true  philoso- 
phy will  always  show,  that  a  vast,  perhaps  the  larger  portion  o[ 
truth,  arises  from  (he  seemingly  irrelevant.  It  is  through  the 
spirit  of  this  principle,  if  not  precisely  through  its  letter,  that 
modem  science  has  resolved  lo  calculate  upon  the  unforea&ai. 
But  perhaps  you  do  not  comprehend  me.  The  history  of  human 
knowledge  has  so  uninterruptedly  shown  that  to  collateral,  or  in- 
cidental, or  accidental  events  we  are  indebted  tor  the  most  nume- 
rous and  moat  valuable  discoveries,  that  it  has  at  length  become 
necessary,  in  any  prospective  view  of  improvement,  to  make  not 
only  large,  but  the  largest  allowances  for  inventions  that  shall 
arise  by  chancE^  and  quite  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  expecta- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  philosophical  to  base,  upon  what  has  lieen, 
a  vision  of  what  is  to  be.  Accident  is  admitted  as  a  portion  of 
tlie  substructure.  We  make  chance  a  malter  of  absolute  calcu- 
'  lalion.  We  subject  the  unlocked  for  and  uniinagined,  to  the 
mathematical  ybrmu/ae  of  the  schools. 

'■  1  repeat  that  it  is  no  more  than  fact,  that  the  larger  portion  of 
ail  truth  has  sprung  from  the  collateral;  and  it  is  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  fact,  that  I 
would  divert  inquiry,  in  the  present  case,  from  the  trodden  and 
liitherto  unfruitful  ground  of  the  event  itself,  to  the  cotemporary 
circumstances  which  surround  it.  While  yon  ascertain  the  va- 
lidity of  the  affidavits,  I  will  examine  the  newspapers  more  gene- 
rally than  you  have  as  yet  done.  So  far,  we  have  only  recon- 
noitred the  field  of  investigation  ;  but  it  wiil  be  strange  indeed  it 
a  comprehensive  survey,  such  as  I  propose,  of  the  public  prints 
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I  vrfll  not  aHbrd  us  some  minute  points  which  shall  establish  a  di- 

[  reetion  for  inquiry." 

In  pursuance  of  Dupin's  suggestion,  I  made  scrupulous  exam- 
ination of  the  atTair  of  the  affidavits.  The  result  was  a  firm  con- 
viction of  their  validity,  and  of  the  consequent  innocence  of  St. 
Eustache.  In  the  mean  time  my  friend  occupied  himself,  with 
what  seen^ed  to  me  a  minuteness  altogether  objectless,  in  a  scru- 
tiny of  the  various  newspaper  fifes.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he 
placed  before  me  the  following  e 


"  About  three  f  eaiB  and  a  liEiir  ago,  a  disturbaiicc  vmy  ainular  lo  the  pm> 
eat,  WM  caused  by  the  disappearance  of  lhi»  same  Marie  Rflftt,  tnaa  Ibe 
par/iiRurie  of  Monsieur  Le  Blaocia  Ihe  Palais  Royal.  At  the  end  of  s  wwfc, 
however,  «!io  re-appeared  at  her  cmlomniy  comptair,  ta  welJ  as  aver,  with  tba 
Dxccplion  of  a  slight  paloness  not  allc^thcr  ubuqI.  It  was  givpn  oot  hy  Mon- 
rieur  Le  Blanc  and  her  molhsr,  that  she  had  merely  boco  on  a  visit  to  aoin* 
ftrend  in  the  oounUy  ;  aud  the  afiikir  was  speedily  hashed  np.  We  presufno 
that  the  present  absenee  is  a  freak  of  the  same  nature,  and  that,  at  the  eifi- 
raUon  of  B  week,  or  perhaps  of  a  luontb,  n-e  nhall  have  her  aniaiif;  us  ■gain," 
— Enening-  Paptr—Maniai/,  Jum  23.* 

"  An  evening  jonmal  of  yesterday,  refers  lo  a  former  myBtcrious  disappew- 
ance  of  Msdemaiselle  RogSt.  It  ia  well  known  llinl,  daring  Ihe  week  oT  h^i 
absence  from  Le  Bluic's  forfwrntTK,  she  was  iu  Ihe  company  of  a  young 
naval  oBicer,  mnch  noted  for  hia  debauchrrieo.  A  quarrel,  it  ia  (Uppoeedt  ptmri- 
doutially  led  to  her  relum  hotAe.  We  have  [he  name  of  (he  Lothario  in  qu»- 
lion,  who  is,  at  preaeal,  statioaed  in  Paris,  but,  for  obvious  reasooa,  foriwar  to 
make  it  public." — Le  Mcrcurie — Tiieaday  Mbrninj',  Jvne  34t 

"  An  outrage  of  the  mneit  alrocinus  character  was  perpctmted  Dear  ibis  oity 
the  day  lierore  yesterday.  A  gentleman,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  engaged, 
ahout  dusk,  (lie  services  of  six  young  men,  who  were  idly  rowiug  a  boat  to  and 
tro  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Sciuc,  to  convey  him  aarosa  the  liver.  Upon  leach- 
ii^  the  opposite  shore,  the  three  paeaengers  stepped  out,  and  hsd  proceeded  so 
Iki  as  lo  be  beyond  the  view  of  the  boat,  when  the  daughter  (Covered  that 
■ho  had  left  in  it  her  parasol.  She  relumed  for  it,  waa  leiied  by  the  gang, 
carried  out  into  the  stream,  gagged,  brutally  treated,  and  finally  (aken  to  tba 
diore  at  a  point  not  far  from  llmt  at  which  she  had  origindly  entered  lite  boat 
wHh  her  parent*.  Tbe  villains  have  escaped  for  the  time,  but  Ihe  pohc«  ara 
iq>on  their  trail,  aud  some  of  them  will  aoon  be  taken." — HuTRuig  Paper — Jviw 
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;rime  of  the  [ate  aliociiy  upon  MutniiB  ;*  but  ai  this  gentlemui 
bn  been  fully  exonerated  hy  a  legal  inqnity,  aud  aa  the  argnmenU  nf  our  sev- 
eral coireapondents  ippeai  to  be  more  lealoun  than  prcroniid,  we  dn  not  think 
it  adviaable  to  make  Ihem  public." — Morning  Paper — June  28.t 

"  Wo  have  received  Beveial  forcibly  written  couimiiniCBtions,  apparently 
from  verions  gonrceii,  and  which  go  far  to  render  it  a  matter  of  certainly  that 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Rogtt  hai  become  a  victim  of  one  of  the  nuoivroaa 
band!  of  Uackgaante  which  iufe«t  (he  vicinity  of  the  city  upon  Sunday.  Out 
own  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  ol  this  aui^KHitwn.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  room  fir  kuud  of  these  argumeuls  hereailer." — Ecening  Paper — Tiitt- 
day,  June  31.1 

"  On  Monday,  one  of  the  oargi'men  conneclod  with  the  revenue  service, 
saw  an  empty  boat  floating  down  the  Seine.  Sails  were  lying  hi  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  The  bar^man  lowed  it  ander  the  barge  office.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  taken  from  Ihence,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  officen. 
The  rudder  is  now  at  the  barge  office."— Lc  Diligence— TAuriday.  June  26.^ 


Upon  reading  these  various  extracts,  they  not  only  seemed  to 
mc  irrelevant,  hut  I  could  perceive  no  mode  in  which  any  one  of 
them  could  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  I  wait- 
ed for  some  explanation  from  Dupin. 

"  It  is  not  my  present  design,"  he  said,  "  to  dieell  upon  the  first 
and  second  of  these  extracts.  I  have  copied  them  chiefly  to  show 
you  the  extreme  remissness  of  the  police,  who,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  from  the  Prefect,  have  not  troubled  themselves,  in  any 
respect,  with  an  examination  of  the  naval  olIiceT  alluded  to.  Yet 
it  is  mere  folly  to  say  that  between  the  first  and  second  disap- 
pearance of  Marie,  there  is  no  opposable  connection.  Let  us 
admit  the  first  elopement  to  have  resulted  in  a  quarrel  between 
the  lovers,  and  the  return  hotne  of  the  betrayed.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  view  a  second  elopement  (if  wp.  kneno  that  an  elope- 
ment has  again  taken  place)  as  indicating  a  renewal  of  the  be- 
trayer's advances,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  new  proposals  by 
a  second  individual — we  are  prepared  lo  regard  it  as  a  '  making 
up '  of  tlie  old  amour,  rather  than  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
ane.     The  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  he  who  had  once  eloped 
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Mennaie  was  one  of  the  parties  originally  suspected  and  arreatod,  but  ilis- 
id  through  total  lack  of  evidence. 
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'with  Marie,  would  again  propose  an  elopement,  rather  ihao  tlut 
Bfac  to  whom  proposals  of  elopemenl  lind  been  made  by  one  indi- 
Tidual,  should  have  them  made  to  her  by  aooilier.  And  here  let 
me  call  your  attentioa  to  the  fac  ,  that  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  first  ascertained,  and  the  second  supposed  elopeiiieut,  is  a  few 
moiitbi  more  than  tlie  general  pGri«d  o^  >he  cruises  of  our  mea-ot- 
war.  Had  the  lover  been  interrupteo  in  his  first  villany  by  the 
necessily  of  departure  to  sea,  and  had  he  seized  the  first  moment 
cf  his  return  to  renew  the  base  designs  not  yet  altogether  aocom- 
plished — or  not  yet  altogether  accomplished  by  him  ?  Of  alt 
these  things  we  know  nothing. 

"  You  will  say,  however,  that,  in  the  second  instance,  there  was 
HO  elopement  as  imagined.  Certainly  not — but  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  there  was  not  the  frustrated  design  t  Beyond  St. 
Euiitache,  and  perhaps  Beauvais,  we  find  do  recognized,  do  open, 
no  honorable  suitors  of  Marie.  Of  none  other  is  tliere  any  thing 
iaid.  Who,  then,  is  the  secret  lover,  of  whom  the  relatives  {at 
■kast  most  of  them)  know  nothing,  but  whom  Marie  meeU  upon 
the  morning  of  Sunday,  and  who  is  so  deeply  in  her  confidence, 
that  she  hesitates  not  to  rernam  with  him  until  the  shades  of  the 
evening  descend,  amid  llie  solitary  groves  of  the  Barrtere  du 
Roule  ?  Who  is  that  secret  lover,  I  ask,  of  whom,  at  least,  moil 
of  the  relatives  know  nothing  ?  And  what  means  the  singular 
prophecy  of  Madame  Roget  on  the  morning  of  Mane's  departure  1 
— '  1  fear  that  I  shall  never  see  Marie  again.' 

"  But  if  we  cannot  imagine  Madame  Rog^l  privy  to  the  design 
of  elopement,  may  we  not  at  least  suppose  this  design  enlertained 
by  the  girl  i  Upon  quitting  home,  she  gave  it  to  be  undorsttxxl 
that  she  was  about  to  visit  her  aunt  in  the  Rue  des  Dromes,  and 
St.  Eustache  was  requested  to  call  for  her  at  dark.  Now,  at  first 
glance,  this  fact  strongly  militates  against  my  suggestion; — but 
let  us  reflect.  That  she  did  meet  some  companion,  and  proceed 
with  him  across  the  river,  reaching  the  Barrie.«  du  Roule  at  so 
late  an  hour  as  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  is  known.  But  in 
consenting  so  lo  accompany  this  individual,  (for  whatever  pur- 
pose— to  her  mother  tnoum  or  unknown,)  she  must  have  thought 
of  her  expressed  intention  when  leaving  home,  and  of  the  surprise 
and  suspicion  arouser     i  the  bosom  of  her  affianced  suitor,  St. 
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Euatache,  when,  calling  for  her,  al  the  hour  appointed,  in  the 
Rue  des  Dromes,  he  should  find  thai  she  had  not  been  there,  aod 
wheu,  moreover,  upon  reluming  to  Ihe  pension  with  this  alarming 
intelligence,  he  should  become  aware  of  her  continued  absence 
from  home.  She  must  have  thought  of  these  tilings,  I  say.  She 
must  have  foreseen  the  chagrin  of  St.  Eustachc,  the  Euspicion  ot 
all.  She  could  not  have  thought  of  reluming  to  brave  this  suspi. 
cion;  but  the  suspicion  becomes  a  point  of  trivial  importance  to 
her,  if  we  suppose  her  not  intending  to  return. 

"  We  may  imagine  her  thinking  thus — '  I  am  to  meet  a  certain 
person  for  the  purpose  of  elopement,  or  for  certain  other  purposes 
known  only  10  myself.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  no  chance  of 
interruption — there  must  be  sufficient  time  given  us  to  elude  pur- 
suit— I  will  give  it  to  be  understood  that  I  sliatl  visit  and  spend 
the  day  with  my  aunt  at  the  Rue  des  Drfimea — i  well  tell  St.  Eu- 
stache  not  to  call  for  me  until  dark — in  this  way,  my  absence 
from  home  for  the  longest  possible  period,  without  causing  suspi- 
cion or  anxiety,  will  be  accounted  for,  and  I  shall  gain  more  time 
than  in  any  other  manner.  If  1  bid  St.  Eustacho  call  for  me  al 
dark,  he  will  be  sure  not  to  call  before ;  but,  if  I  wholly  neglect 
to  bid  him  call,  my  time  for  escape  will  be  diminished,  since  it 
will  be  expected  that  I  return  the  earlier,  and  my  absence  will 
the  sooner  excite  anxiety.  Now,  if  it  were  my  design  to  return 
at  all—'i!  I  had  in  contemplation  meruly  a  stroll  with  the  individ- 
ual ia  question — it  would  not  be  my  policy  to  bid  St.  Eustaohe 
call ;  for,  calling,  he  will  he  sure  to  ascertain  that  I  have  played 
him  false— a  fact  of  which  I  might  keep  him  for  ever  in  igno- 
rance, by  leaving  home  without  notifying  him  of  my  intention,  by 
returning  before  dark,  and  by  then  stating  that  I  had  been  to  visit 
my  aunt  in  the  Rue  des  Drumea.  But,  as  it  is  my  design  never 
to  return — or  not  for  acme  weeks — or  not  until  certain  conceal- 
ments are  effected — the  gaining  of  lime  b  the  only  point  about 
which  I  need  give  myself  any  concern.' 

"  You  have  observed,  in  youruotes,  that  the  most  general  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  this  sad  affair  is,  and  was  from  the  first,  thai  the 
girl  had  been  the  victim  of  a  gang  of  blackguards.  Now,  the 
popular  opinion,  under  certain  conditions,  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
When  arising  c  '  itaelf— when  manifesting  itself  m  a  strictly 
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[  spontaneous  tnanuer — we  should  look  upon  il  as  analogoua  with 

that  intuition  which  is  the  idiosynoraay  of  the  individual  man  at 

In  ninety-nine  cases  from  the  hundred  I  would  abide  by 

its  decision.     But  it  is  important  that  we  find  no  pal|>able  traces 

|i  o{ suggestion.  The  opinion  must  bo  figoroaaly  the  public' a  avt>; 
and  the  distinction  is  often  exceedingly  didiculr  to  perceive  and 
In  the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
'  public  opinion,'  in  respect  to  a  gang,  has  been  superinduced  by 
the  collateral  event  which  is  detailed  in  the  third  of  my  extracts. 
All  Paris  is  excited  by  the  discovered  corpse  of  Marie,  a  girl 
young,  beautiful  and  notorious.  This  corpse  is  found,  bearing 
marks  of  violence,  and  floating  ia  the  river.  But  it  is  now  made 
known  that,  at  the  very  period,  or  about  ihe  very  period,  in  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  girl  was  assassinated,  an  outrage  aimilar  in 
nature  to  that  endured  by  the  deceased,  although  less  in  extent, 
was  perpetrated,  by  a  gang  of  young  ruffians,  upon  the  person  of 
a  second  young  female.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  one  known  atro- 
city should  influence  the  popular  judgment  in  reganl  to  the  other 
unknown  1  This  judgment  awaited  direction,  and  (he  known  out- 
rage seemed  so  opportunely  to  afibrd  it!  Marie,  too,  was  found 
in  the  riverj  and  upon  this  very  river  was  this  known  outrage 
committed.  The  connexion  of  the  two  events  had  about  it  so 
much  of  the  palpable,  that  the  true  wonder  would  liave  been  a 
failure  of  the  populace  to  appreciate  and  to  seize  it.  But,  in 
fact,  the  one  atrocity,  known  to  be  so  coramitled,  is,  if  any  tiling, 
evidence  that  the  other,  committed  at  a  time  nearly  coinotdent, 
was  not  so  committed.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed,  if, 
while  a  gang  of  ruffians  were  perpetrating,  at  a  given  locality,  a 
most  unheard-of  wrong,  there  should  have  been  anolhor  similar 
gang,  in  a  similar  locality,  in  the  same  oily,  imder  tlie  same  cir- 
oumstances,  with  the  same  means  and  appliances,  engaged  in  a 
wrong  of  precisely  the  same  aspect,  at  precisely  the  same  period 
of  lime  !  Yet  in  w!ial,  if  not  in  this  marvellous  train  of  coinci- 
dence, does  the  accidentally  suggested  opinion  of  the  populace 
call  upon  us  to  believe  7 

"  Before  proceeding  farther,  let  us  consider  the  supposed  soeno 
of  the  assassination,  in  the  thicket  at  the  Barri^re  du  KouJe.  TlJa 
tliicket  although  dense,  wa    'n  the  close  vicinity  of  ■  public  road. 
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Within  were  three  or  four  large  stones,  forming  a  kind  of  settt 
Willi  a  back  and  footstool.  On  the  upper  stone  was  discovered  a 
wliitR  petticoat ;  on  the  secoitd,  a  ailk  acarf  A  para-sol,  gloves, 
and  a.  pocket-handkerchief,  nere  also  here  found.  The  hand- 
kerchief bore  the  name, '  Marie  Roget.'  Fragments  of  dreas  were 
seeu  on  the  branches  around.  The  earth  was  trampled,  the 
bushes  were  broken,  and  there  was  every  evidence  of  a  violent 
struggle. 

"  Notwi  Jistanding  the  acclamation  with  which  the  discovery  of 
this  thicket  was  received  by  the  press,  and  the  unanimity  with 
which  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  precise  scene  of  the  outrage, 
il  must  be  admitted  that  thrte  was  some  very  good  reason  for 
duubt.  That  it  teas  the  scene,  I  may  or  I  may  not  believe — but 
there  was  excellent  reaK)n  for  doubt.  Had  the  true  scene  been, 
as  Le  Commerciel  suggested,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rue 
Pavee  St.  Andr4e,  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  supposing  them 
still  resident  in  Paris,  would  naturally  have  been  stricken  with 
terror  at  the  public  attention  thus  acutely  directed  into  the  proper 
channel ;  and,  in  certain  classes  of  minds,  there  would  have 
arisen,  at  once,  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  e.Tertion  to  re- 
divert  this  attention.  And  thus,  the  thicket  of  the  Barridre  du 
Roule  having  been  already  suspected,  the  idea  of  placing  the  arti- 
cles where  they  were  found,  might  have  been  naturally  enter, 
lained.  There  is  no  real  evidence,  although  Le  Soleil  so  supposes, 
that  the  articles  discovered  had  been  more  than  a  very  few  days 
in  the  thicket ;  while  there  is  much  circumstantial  proof  that  they 
could  not  have  remained  there,  without  attracting  attention,  during 
the  twenty  days  elapsing  between  the  fatal  Sunday  and  the  after- 
noon upon  which  they  were  found  by  the  boys.  '  They  were  all 
mildetDsd  down  hard,'  says  Le  Soleil,  adopting  the  opinions  of  its 
predecessors,  'with  the  action  of  the  rain,  and  stuck  together  from 
mildew.  The  grass  had  grown  around  and  over  some  of  them. 
The  silk  of  the  parasol  was  strong,  but  the  thrpads  of  it  were  run 
logcther  within.  The  upper  part,  where  it  had  been  doubled  and 
folded,  was  all  mildewed  and  rotten,  and  toi-e  on  being  opened.' 
In  respect  to  the  grass  having  'grown  around  and  over  some  of 
them,'  it  is  obvious  thai  the  fact  could  only  have  been  ascertained 
f«om  the  words,  t  id  thus  from  the  recolleotions,  of  two  small  boys ; 
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&>r  these  boys  rcmavcd  tlie  articles  atid  look  them  home  beftn 
(hey  had  been  seen  by  a  third  party.  But  grass  will  grow,  e» 
peciaily  in  warm  and  damp  weather,  (such  as  was  that  of  the 
period  of  tJie  murder,)  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches  in  a  stngle 
day.  A  parasol  lying  upon  a  newly  lurfed  ground,  niiglit,  in  a 
eiogle  week,  be  entirely  concealed  from  sight  by  the  upsprtnging 
grass.  And  touching  that  mildev)  upon  which  the  editor  of  Le 
Soleil  so  pertinaciously  insists,  that  he  employs  the  word  no  less 
than  three  times  in  the  brief  paragraph  just  quoted,  is  he  really 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  this  mildew  ?  Is  he  to  be  told  that  it  is 
one  of  the  many  classes  oi  fungus,  of  which  the  most  ordinary 
feature  is  its  upspringing  and  decadAice  within  twenty-four  hour^  ? 
"  Thus  we  see,  at  a  glance,  that  what  has  been  most  trium- 
phantly adduced  in  support  of  the  idea  ihal  the  articles  had  been 
'for  at  least  three  or  four  weeks'  in  the  thicket,  is  most  absurdly 
null  as  regards  any  evidence  of  that  fact.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it 
ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that  these  articles  could  have 
remained  in  the  thicket  specified,  for  a  longer  period  than  a  sin- 
gle week — for  a  longer  period  tlian  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next. 
Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  know  ilie  ei- 
trvme  difficulty  of  finding  seclusion,  unless  at  a  great  distanoe 
from  its  suburbs.  Such  a  thing  as  an  unexplored,  or  even  an  un- 
fre<juenily  visited  recess,  amid  its  woods  or  groves,  is  not  ibr  a 
moment  to  be  imagined.  Let  any  one  who,  being  at  heart  ■ 
lover  of  nature,  ts  yet  chained  by  duty  to  the  dust  and  heal  of  ihia 
great  metropolis — let  any  such  one  attempt,  even  during  the  week- 
days, to  slake  his  tliirst  for  solitude  amid  the  scenes  of  natural 
loveliness  which  immediately  surround  us.  At  every  second  step, 
he  will  find  the  growing  oharm  dispetlnd  by  the  voice  and  p*  c- 
Bonal  intrusion  of  some  ruffian  or  party  of  carousing  blackguarcts. 
He  will  seek  privacy  amid  the  densest  foliage,  alt  in  vain.  UeK 
are  the  very  nooks  where  the  unwashed  most  abound — here  are 
the  temples  most  desecrate.  Willi  sickness  of  the  heart  the  wan- 
derer will  flee  back  to  the  polluted  Paris  as  lo  a  less  odious  becaiue 
less  incongruous  sink  of  pollution.  But  if  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
ie  m  beset  during  the  working  days  of  the  week,  how  much  mors 
•o  on  the  Sabbath  !  It  is  now  especially  that,  released  from  the 
claims  of  laboi    "r  deprived  of  the  customary  opportunitin  ot 
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crime,  ihe  town  blackguard  seeks  the  precincts  of  the  town,  not 
through  love  of  the  rural,  which  in  his  heart  ho  despises,  but  by 
way  of  escape  froin  the  restrain  is  and  coaventionalilies  of  society. 
He  desires  less  the  fresh  air  and  the  green  Irees,  than  the  utter 
license  of  the  country.  Here,  at  the  road-side  inn,  or  beneath  the 
foliage  of  the  woods,  he  indulges,  unchecked  by  any  ftye  except 
tliose  of  his  boon  companions,  in  all  the  n:tad  excess  of  a  counter- 
feit hilarity — the  joint  offspring  of  liberty  and  of  rum,  I  say  no- 
thing more  than  what  must  be  obvious  to  every  dispassionate  ob- 
server, when  I  repeat  tliat  the  circumstance  of  the  articles  in 
question  having  remained  undiscovered,  for  a  longer  period  than 
from  one  Sunday  to  another,  in  any  thicket  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  ia  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  less  than 
miraculous. 

"  But  there  are  not  wanting  other  grounds  for  the  suspicion  thai 
ihe  articles  were  placed  in  the  thicket  with  the  view  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  real  scene  of  the  outrage.  And,  first,  let  me 
direct  your  notice  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  articles. 
Collate  this  with  the  date  of  the  lifth  exlract  made  by  myself  from 
the  newspapers.  You  will  find  that  the  discovery  followed,  aU 
most  immediately,  the  urgent  communications  sent  to  the  evening 
paper.  These  communications,  although  various,  and  apparently 
from  various  sources,  tended  all  to  the  same  point — viz.,  the  di- 
recting of  attention  to  a  gang  as  tlie  perpetrators  of  the  outrage, 
and  to  the  neighlwrhood  of  the  Barriere  du  Roule  as  its  scene. 
Now  here,  of  course,  the  suspicion  is  not  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  communications,  or  of  the  public  attention  by  them  directed, 
the  articles  were  found  by  the  boys ;  but  the  suspicion  might  and 
may  well  have  been,  that  the  articles  were  not  before  found  by 
the  boys,  for  the  reason  that  tlie  articles  had  not  before  been  m 
the  thicket ;  having  been  deposited  there  only  at  so  late  a  period 
as  at  the  date,  or  shortly  prior  to  the  date  of  the  communications, 
by  the  guilty  authors  of  these  communications  themselves. 

"  This  thicket  was  a  singular — an  eitceedingly  singular  om 
It  was  unusually  dense.  Within  its  naturally  walled  enclosure. 
were  three  extraordinary  stones,  forming  a  scat  with  a  back  and 
footstool.  And  tliis  thicket,  so  full  of  a  natural  art,  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  within  afev>  rods,  of  the  dwelling  of  Madame 
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Deluc,  whose  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  closelj-  examining  the 
Arubberies  about  them  in  search  of  the  bark  of  the  saaaalns. 
Would  it  be  a  rash  wager — a  wager  of  one  thousand  to  one — that 
a  day  never  passed  over  the  lieaijs  of  tliese  boys  without  lladiDg 
St  least  one  of  them  ensconced  in  the  umbraguouB  hall,  and  en- 
throned upon  its  natural  throne  ?  Those  who  would  hesitate  at 
such  a  wager,  have  either  never  been  boys  themselves,  or  have 
fbrgolten  the  boyish  nature.  I  repeal — it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
comprehend  how  the  articles  could  have  remained  in  this  thicket 
undiscovered,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  or  two  days ;  and  thai 
thus  there  is  good  ground  for  suspicion,  in  spile  of  the  dogmatic 
Ignorance  of  Le  Soieil,  that  they  were,  at  a  comparatively  late 
date,  deposited  where  found. 

"  But  there  are  slitl  other  and  stronger  reasons  for  believing 
them  BO  deposited,  than  any  which  I  have  as  yet  urged.  And, 
now,  let  me  beg  your  notice  to  the  highly  artificial  arrangement 
ef  the  articles.  On  the  upper  stone  lay  a  while  petticoat ;  on  the 
I  second  a  silk  scarf;  scattered  around,  were  a  parasol,  gloves,  and 
'  a  pocket-handkerchief  bearing  the  name,  '  Marie  Roget.'  Here  is 
just  such  an  arrangement  as  would  nalurally  be  made  by  a  not- 
^r-acute  person  wishing  to  dispose  tlie  articles  nalurally.  But 
s  by  no  means  a  rmlly  natural  arrangement,  i  I  should  rather 
have  looked  to  see  the  things  all  lying  on  ihe  ground  and  tram- 
pled under  foot.  In  the  narrow  limits  of  that  bower,  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  possible  that  the  petticoat  and  scarf  should 
have  retained  a  position  upon  the  stones,  when  subjected  to  the 
brushing  to  and  fro  of  many  struggling  persons.  '  There  was 
evidence,'  it  is  said,  '  of  a  struggle  ;  and  the  earih  was  trampled, 
the  bushes  were  broken,' — but  the  petticoat  and  the  scarf  are 
found  deposited  as  if  upon  shelves.  '  The  pieces  of  the  frock  torn 
out  by  the  bushes  were  about  three  inches  wide  and  siv  inches 
long.  One  pert  was  the  hem  of  the  frock  and  it  had  been  mepdcd. 
They  looked  like  strips  torn  of.'  Here,  inadvertenlly.  Lb  Soieil 
has  employed  an  exceedingly  suspicious  phrase.  The  pieces,  as 
described,  do  indeed  '  look  like  strips  torn  otf;'  but  purposely  and 
by  hand.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  accidents  that  a  piece  is  ' 
off,'  from  any  garment  suci:  as  ta  now  in  question,  by  the  agency 
«f  a  thorn.     F-om  the  vt  y  nature  of  such  fabrics,  a  thorn  or 


nail  becoming  enlangled  in  ihoni,  tears  iliem  rec [angularly — di- 
vides them  into  two  longitudinal  renle,  al  righl  angles  with  each 
other,  and  meeting  at  an  apex  where  the  thoni  enters — but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  piece  '  torn  off.'  I  never  so 
knew  it,  nor  did  you.  To  tear  a  piece  off  from  such  fabric,  two 
distinct  forces,  in  dilferent  directions,  will  be,  in  almost  every 
case,  required.  If  there  be  two  edges  to  the  fabric — if,  for  ex- 
ample, it  be  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  it  is  desired  to  tear  from 
it  a  slip,  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  one  force  serve  (he  purpose. 
Bui  in  the  present  case  the  question  is  of  a  dress,  presenting  but 
one  edge.  To  tear  a  piece  from  the  interior,  where  no  edge  is 
presented,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  miracle  through  the  agency 
of  thorns,  and  no  one  thorn  couid  accomplish  it.  But,  even  where 
an  edge  is  presented,  two  thorns  will  be  necessary,  operating,  the 
one  in  (wo  distinct  directions,  and  the  other  in  one.  And  this  in 
(he  supposition  that  the  edge  is  unhemmed.  If  hemmed,  (be  mat- 
ter is  nearly  out  of  the  question.  We  thus  see  the  nutneroua  and 
gre-at  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  pieces  being  '  torn  off'  through  the 
simple  agency  of  '  thorns ;"  yet  wc  are  required  to  believe  not 
only  that  one  piece  but  that  many  have  been  so  torn.  '  And  one 
part,'  too,  '  wa»  the  hem  of  the  frock  !'  Another  piece  was  'part 
oJ'j,he  skirt,  not  the  hem,' — that  is  to  say,  was  (om  eomple[ely  out, 
through  the  agency  of  thorns,  from  the  unedged  interior  of  the 
dress  !  These,  I  say,  are  things  which  one  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  disbelieving ;  ye!,  taken  collectedly,  they  form,  perhaps,  less 
of  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion,  than  the  one  startling  circum- 
stance of  the  articles'  having  been  lcf\  in  this  thicket  at  all,  by 
any  murderers  who  had  enough  precaution  to  think  of  removing 
the  corpse.  You  will  not  have  apprehended  me  rightly,  however, 
if  you  suppose  it  my  design  (o  deny  this  thicket  as  the  scene  of 
the  outrage.  There  might  have  been  a  wrong  here,  or,  more  pos- 
sibly, an  accident  al  Madame  Deluc's.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  a 
point  of  minor  importance.  We  are  not  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  scene,  but  to  produce  the  perpetrators  of  the  mur- 
der. What  I  have  adduced,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  with 
which  I  have  adduced  it,  lias  been  with  the  view,  first,  lo  show 
tlie  folly  of  the  positive  and  headlong  a,Bsertious  of  Le  Soleil,  but 
•eoondly  and  chiefly,  to  bring  you,  by  the  most  natural  route,  to 
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K  further  conlemplation  of  the  doubt  whether  this  8 
has,  or  has  not  been,  llie  work  ofa  gang. 

"  We  will  resume  ihia  question  by  mere  allusion  lo  the  reroll- 
ing  (ielails  of  the  surgeon  examined  at  the  inquest.  It  is  only 
neccHsary  to  say  that  )iis  publlahed  inferences,  in  regard  lo  the 
number  of  tlie  ruffians,  have  been  properly  ridiculed  as  unjust 
and  totally  baseless,  by  all  the  repulable  analomisls  of  Paris. 
Not  lIiHt  the  matter  might  not  have  been  as  inferred,  but  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  inference : — was  there  not  much  for  an- 

"  Let  us  reflect  now  ujtoti  '  the  trades  of  a  struggle ;'  and  let 
iiie  ask  what  these  traces  have  been  supposed  lo  demonslrate.  A 
gang.  But  do  iliey  not  rather  demonstrate  the  absence  of  a 
gang?  What  sintggle  could  have  taken  place — what  struggle 
so  violent  and  so  enduring  as  to  have  left  its  '  traces'  in  all  direc- 
tions— between  a  weak  and  defenceless  girl  and  \\iegaiig  of  ruffians 
imagined  !  The  silent  grasp  of  a  few  rough  arms  and  all  would 
have  been  over.  The  victim  must  have  been  absolutely  passive 
at  their  will.  You  will  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  arguments  urg- 
ed against  the  thicket  as  the  scene,  are  applicable,  in  chief  p«rt,  only 
against  it  as  the  scene  of  an  outrage  committed  by  more  than  a 
tingle  individiwl.  If  we  imagine  but  one  violaior,  we  can  con- 
ceive, and.  thus  only  conceive,  the  struggle  of  so  violent  atid  to 
obstinate  a  nature  as  to  have  left  the  *  traces'  apparent. 

"  And  again.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  suspicion  to  bo 
excited  by  the  fact  tliat  the  articles  in  question  were  suSered  to 
remain  at  all  m  the  thicket  where  discovered.  It  seems  almost 
impossible  that  these  evidences  of  guilt  should  have  been  acciden- 
tally left  where  found.  There  was  sutlicient  presence  of  mind  (it 
is  supposed)  to  remove  the  corpse ;  and  yet  a  more  pOMtira 
evidence  than  the  corpse  itself  (whose  features  might  have  been 
quickly  obliterated  by  decay,)  is  allowed  to  lie  conspicuously  in 
the  scene  of  ihe  outrage — I  allude  to  the  handkerchief  with  tha 
name  of  the  deceased,  [f  this  was  accident,  it  was  not  (be  acci- 
dent of  a  gang.  We  can  imagine  it  only  the  accident  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Let  us  see.  An  individual  has  committed  the  murder. 
He  is  alone  wlili  the  ghost  of  the  departed  He  is  appalled  by 
What  lies  motionless  before  him.     The  fury  of  his  passion  is  over. 
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and  there  is  abundant  room  in  his  heart  for  the  natural  awe  of 
the  deed.  His  is  none  of  that  confidence  which  the  presence  of 
numbers  inevitably  inspires.  He  is  alone  with  ihe  dead.  He 
trembles  and  is  bewildered.  Yet  there  is  a  necessity  for  disposing 
of  the  corpsa.  He  t^ars  it  to  the  river,  but  leaves  behind  him 
the  other  evidences  of  guih;  for  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imposaihle  to 
carry  all  the  burthen  at  once,  and  it  will  be  easy  lo  relum  for 
what  is  left.  But  in  his  toilsome  journey  to  the  water  his 
fears  redouble  within  him.  The  sounds  of  life  encompass  his 
path.  A  dozen  times  he  hears  or  fancies  the  step  of  an  observer. 
Even  the  very  liglits  from  the  city  bewilder  him.  Yet,  in  time, 
and  by  long  and  frequent  pauses  of  deep  agony,  he  reaches  the 
river's  brink,  and  disposes  of  his  ghastly  charge — perhaps  through 
tlie  medium  of  a  boat.  But  ntiw  what  treasure  does  the  world 
hold — what  threat  of  vengeance  could  it  hold  out— which  would 
have  power  lo  urge  the  return  of  that  lonely  murderer  over  that 
toilsome  and  perilous  path,  to  the  thicket  and  its  blood-chilling 
recollections  1  He  returns  not,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may.  He  could  not  jetum  if  he  would.  His  sole  thought 
is  immediate  escape.  He  turns  his  back  forever  upon  those 
dreadful  shrubberies,  and  flees  as  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

"  But  how  with  a  gang  ?  Their  number  would  have  inspired 
them'with  confidence ;  if,  indeed,  confidence  is  ever  wanting  in 
the  bieast  of  the  arrant  blackguard  ;  and  of  arrant  blackguards 
alone  are  the  supposed  gangs  ever  constituted.  Their  number,  1 
say,  would  have  prevented  the  bewildering  and  unreasoning  terror 
wliich  I  have  imagined  to  paralyze  the  single  man.  Could  wo 
suppose  an  oversight  in  one,  or  two,  or  three,  ihie  oversight  would 
have  been  remedied  by  a  fourth.  They  would  have  lefl  nothing 
behind  them  ;  for  their  number  would  have  enabled  ihem  lo  carry 
all  at  once.     There  would  have  been  no  need  of  rc/iim. 

"  Consider  now  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  outer  garment  of 
the  corpse  when  found,  ■  a  slip,  about  a  fool  wide,  had  been  torn 
upward  from  the  bottom  hem  to  the  waist,  wound  throe  limes  round 
the  waist,  and  secured  by  a  sort  of  liitcb  in  the  back.'  This  was 
done  with  the  obvious  design  of  aflbrding  a  knndU  by  which  to 
carry  ihe  body.  But  would  any  number  of  men  have  dreamed 
of  resorting  to  such  an  expedient  ]     To  three  or  four,  the  limba 
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tile  corpse  would  have  afforded  not  only  a  sufficient,  but  the  beat 
possible  hold.  The  device  is  that  of  a  single  individual ;  and  this 
brings  U9  to  llie  fact  that '  between  the  thicket  and  the  river,  the 
rails  of  the  fences  were  found  taken  down,  and  the  ground  bore 
evident  traces  of  some  lieavy  burden  having  been  dragged  along 
it!'  But  would  a  number  of  men  have  put  themselves  to  the  lu- 
perfluous  trouble  of  taking  down  a  fence,  for  the  purpose  of  drag. 
ging  through  it  a  corpse  which  they  might  have  bfted  over  any 
fence  in  an  instant  ?  Would  a  number  of  men  have  90  dragged 
&  corpse  at  all  as  to  have  left  evident  traces  of  the  dragging! 

"  And  here  we  must  refer  to  an  observation  of  Le  Commerciel ; 
•n  observation  upon  which  1  have  already,  in  some  measure,  com- 
(Dented.  'A  piece,' says  this  journal,  'of  one  of  the  unfbmuiate 
girl's  petticoats  was  torn  out  and  tied  under  her  chin,  and  around 
Ihe  back  of  her  head,  probably  to  prevent  screams.  This  was 
done  by  tellowa  who  had  no  pocket-handkerchiefs.' 

"  I  have  before  suggested  that  a  genuine  blackguard  ia  ritn«T 
loilhuul  a  pocket-haudkerohief.  Bui  it  is  not  [o  this  fact  that  1 
now  especially  advert.  That  it  was  not  through  want  of  a  hand- 
kerchief for  the  purpose  imagined  by  Le  Commerciel,  that  this 
bandage  was  employed,  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  bandkei^ 
chief  hd  ill  the  thicket ;  and  that  the  object  was  not  *  to  prevent 
screams'  appears,  also,  from  the  bandage  having  been  employed 
in  preference  to  what  would  so  much  better  have  answered  iba 
purpose.  But  the  language  of  the  evidence  speaks  of  the  strip  in 
question  as  '  found  around  the  neok,  lilting  loosely,  and  secured 
with  a  hard  knot.'  These  words  are  sufiicicnily  vague,  butdifiei 
materiolly  from  those  of  Le  Commerciel.  The  slip  waa  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  therefore,  although  of  muslin,  would  form  a 
strong  band  when  folded  or  rumpled  longitudinally.  And  thus 
rumpled  it  was  discovered.  My  inference  is  this.  The  solitanr 
murderer,  having  borne  ilie  corpse,  for  some  dislance,  (wheiher 
from  tht>  thicket  or  elsewhere)  by  means  of  the  bandage  hiUhed 
■round  its  middle,  found  the  weight,  iu  this  mode  of  procedure,  loo 
much  for  his  strengih.  He  resolved  to  drag  the  burthen — the  eri- 
dence  goes  to  show  ihal  it  toot  dragged.  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  beoame  necessary  to  attach  something  like  a  rope  to  one  of  thr 
extremities.     It  could  be  best  attached  about  th<>  neck,  where  tb« 
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attainable  with  trouble  and  delay,  and  but  imperfectly 
s  purpose — thai  this  bandage  was  employed  al  all,  de- 
moiiBlrates  that  the  necesaily  for  its  employment  sprang  from  cir- 
cumstances arising  at  a  period  when  the  handkerchief  was  no 
longer  attainable — that  is  to  say,  arising,  as  we  have  imagined, 
after  quitting  the  thicket,  (if  the  thicket  it  was),  and  on  the  road 
between  the  thicket  and  the  river, 

"  But  the  evidence,  you  will  say,  of  Madame  Deluc,  (!)  points 
especially  to  the  presence  of  a  gang,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thicket, 
at  or  .about  the  epoch  of  the  murder.  This  I  grant,  I  doubt  if 
there  were  not  a  doten  gangs,  such  as  described  by  Madame  Deluc, 
in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  the  Barri^re  du  Roule  at  or  about  the 
period  of  this  tragedy.  But  the  gang  which  has  drawn  upon 
itself  the  pointed  animadversion,  although  the  somewhat  tardy 
and  very  suspicious  evidence  of  Madame  Deluc,  is  the  only  gang 
which  is  represented  by  that  honest  and  scrupulous  old  lady  aa 
having  eaten  her  cakes  and  swallowed  her  brandy,  without  put- 
ling  themselves  lo  the  trouble  of  making  her  payment.     Et  hinc 
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"  Bui  what  ig  the  precise  evidence  of  Medamo  Deluc  ?  '  A 
gang  of  miscreants  made  iheir  appearance,  behaved  boisterously, 
ate  and  drank  without  making  payment,  followed  in  the  route  of 
the  young  man  and  girl,  returned  lo  the  inn  about  dusk,  and  re- 
crossed  the  river  as  if  in  great  haste.' 

"  Now  this  '  great  haste'  very  possibly  seemed  greater  haste  in 
the  eyes  of  Madame  I>eluc,  since  she  dwelt  lingeringly  and 
lamcntingjy  upon  her  violated  cakes  and  ale — cakes  and  ale  for 
which  she  might  still  have  entertained  a  faint  hope  of  compen- 
sation. Why,  otherwise,  since  it  was  about  dusk,  should  she 
make  a  point  of  the  haste  ?  It  is  no  cause  for  wonder,  surely, 
that  even  a  gang  of  blackguards  should  make  hatle  to  get  home, 
Vol..  I.— u. 
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whet)  a  wide  river  b  to  be  crossed  in  small  boats,  when  storm  iin* 
pends,  and  wlieu  niglil  ayproaches. 

"  I  say  approaehai ;  Ibr  the  night  iiad  not  ytl  arrived.  It  waj 
gnly  about  dtuk  that  the  indecent  haaie  of  these  '  miscreants' 
oflcnded  the  sober  eyes  of  Madame  Deluc-  But  we  are  told  tliat 
it  WBiS  upon  this  very  evening  that  Madame  Deluc,  as  well  as  her 
eldest  son,  '  heard  the  screaina  of  a  female  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
inn.'  And  in  what  words  does  Madame  Deluc  designate  the 
period  of  the  evening  at  wliicli  these  screama  were  heard  ?  •  It 
was  ioojt  after  dark,'  slie  says.  But  '  soon  after  dark,'  is,  at 
least,  dark  ;  and  '  aboul  dusk'  is  as  certainly  daylight.  Tlius  il 
is  abundantly  cleaT  tlmt  ihc  gang  quitted  the  Barriers  du  Roule 
prior  to  the  scrcaraa  overheard  (?)  by  Madame  Deluc.  And 
although,  in  all  the  many  reports  of  the  evidence,  the  relative  ex- 
prcsHionG  in  question  arc  distinctly  and  invariably  employed  just 
as  1  have  employed  ihem  in  this  conversation  with  yourself^  do 
notiue  whatever  of  the  gross  discrepancy  has,  as  yet,  heeii  t^ken 
by  any  of  the  public  journaJa,  or  by  any  of  the  Myrmidons  of 
police. 

"  1  shall  add  but  one  to  the  arguments  against  a  gang ;  but 
thia  one  baa,  to  my  own  understanding  at  least,  a  weight  alto- 
gether iri«sistible.  Under  the  circumstances  of  large  rowanl 
oSbred,  and  full  pardon  to  any  lung's  evidence,  it  ia  not  to  be 
imagined,  for  a  moment,  that  some  member  of  a  gang  of  low 
ruffians,  or  of  any  body  of  inen,  would  not  long  ago  have  betray- 
ed his  accomplices.  Each  one  of  a  gang  so  placed,  is  not  «a 
much  greedy  of  reward,  or  an;iious  for  escape,  as  fearful  of  be- 
trayal. He  betrays  eagerly  and  early  that  he  may  not  himaelf  bti 
betrayed.  That  the  secret  has  not  been  divulged,  is  the  very  best 
of  proof  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  secret.  The  horrors  of  iliia  dark 
deed  are  known  only  to  one,  or  two,  living  human  beings,  and  ta 
God. 

"  Let  us  sum  up  now  the  meagre  yet  certain  fruits  of  our  long 
ftnalysis.  We  have  attained  the  idea  either  of  a  fatal  accident 
under  the  roof  of  Madame  Deluc,  or  of  a  murder  perpeiratod, 
in  the  thicket  at  the  Barriere  du  Koule,  by  a  lover,  or  at  least  by 
Ml  intimate  and  secret  associate  of  tlie  deceased.  Tliis  associate 
is  of  swarthy  complexion.     This  complexion,  the  '  hitch'  in  the 
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bandage,  and  the  'sailor's  knot,'  with  whicli  the  bonnet-ribbon  is 
tied,  point  to  a  seaman.  His  companionsliip  with  tiie  det^eased,  a 
gay,  but  not  an  abject  young  girl,  designates  him  as  above  the 
grade  of  the  comnron  aailor.  Here  the  well  written  and  urgent 
communicationa  to  the  journals  are  much  in  the  way  of  cor 
roboration.  The  circumstanue  of  the  firat  elopement,  as  men- 
lioned  by  Le  Mercurie,  tends  to  blend  the  idea  of  this  seaman 
with  that  of  the  'naval  officer'  who  ts  firat  knowo  to  have  U'ti  the 
unfottuDale  into  crime. 

"  And  here,  most  fitly,  comes  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  him  of  the  dark  complexion.  Let  me  pause 
to  observe  that  the  oomplexion  of  this  man  is  dark  and  swarthy  ; 
it  was  no  common  swarthiness  which  constituted  the  sole  point 
of  remembrance,  both  us  regards  Valence  and  Madame  Deluc, 
But  why  is  this  man  absent  i  Was  he  murdered  by  the  gang  ? 
If  so,  why  are  there  only  traces  of  the  assassinated  girl  ?  The 
scene  of  the  two  outrages  will  naturally  be  supposed  identical. 
And  where  is  his  corpse  ?  The  assassins  would  most  probably 
liave  disposed  of  both  in  the  same  way.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
this  man  lives,  and  is  deterred  from  making  himself  known, 
through  dread  of  being  charged  with  the  murder.  Tliis  conaider- 
alion  might  be  supposed  to  operate  upon  him  now — at  this  late 
period — since  it  has  been  given  in  evidence  that  ho  was  seen  with 
Marie— but  it  would  have  had  no  force  at  the  period  of  the  deed. 
The  first  impulse  of  an  innocent  man  would  have  been  to  an- 
nounce the  outrage,  and  to  aid  in  idenlilying  the  ruffians.  This, 
policy  would  have  suggested,  ile  bad  been  seen  with  the  girl. 
He  Lad  crossed  the  river  with  her  in  an  open  ferry-boat.  The 
denouncing  of  the  assassins  would  have  appeared,  even  to  an 
idiot,  the  surest  and  sole  means  of  relieving  himself  from  sus- 
picion. We  cannot  suppose  him,  on  the  night  of  tiie  falol  Sun- 
day, both  innocent  himself  and  incognizant  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted. Yet  only  under  such  circumstances  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  he  would  have  failed,  if  alive,  in  the  denouncement 
of  the  assassins. 

"  And  what  means  are  ours,  of  attaining  the  truth  ?  We 
shall  find  these  means  multiplying  and  gathering  distinctness  aa 
we  proceed.     Let  us  sifl  to  the  bottom  this  affiiir  of  the  first  elope 
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ment.  Let  us  know  the  full  history  of  '  the  officer,'  witii  his 
present  circumstances,  and  his  whereabouts  at  the  precise  period 
of  the  murder.  Lei  us  carefully  compare  with  each  other  the 
various  commuuicaiions  sent  to  the  everuDg  paper,  in  ubicb  the 
object  was  lo  inculpate  a  gang.  This  done,  tet  us  compare  ibne 
communicatiooB,  both  aa  regards  style  and  MS.,  with  those  sent 
to  tlie  iDorning  paper,  at  a  previous  period,  and  insisting  so  vehe- 
mently upon  the  guilt  of  Mennais.  And,  all  this  done,  let  us 
again  compare  these  various  communications  with  tlie  known 
the  officer.  Let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  repeated 
questionings  of  Madame  Deluc  and  her  boys,  as  well  as  (^  the 
:Cnini bus-driver,  Valence,  something  more  of  the  personal  appear- 
ftnce  and  bearing  of  the  '  man  of  dark  complexion.'  Queries, 
skilfully  directed,  will  not  fail  to  elicit,  from  aome  of  these  per- 
ties,  information  on  this  particular  point  (or  upon  others) — infor- 
mation which  the  parlies  themselves  may  not  even  be  aware  of 
poseestrfng.  And  let  us  now  trace  the  loat  picked  up  by  the  barge- 
man on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  twenty-third  of  June,  and 
which  was  removed  from  the  barge-office,  without  the  cognizanee 
of  the  officer  in  attendance,  and  without  the  rudder,  at  some  period 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  corpse.  With  a  proper  caution  and 
perseverance  we  shall  infallibly  trace  this  boat ;  for  not  only  can 
the  bargeman  who  picked  it  up  identify  it,  but  the  rudder  u  at 
hand.  TliB  rudder  of  a  aaiUhoat  would  not  have  been  abandon- 
ed, without  inquiry,  by  one  altogether  at  ease  in  heart.  And 
liere  let  me  pause  to  insinuate  a  question.  There  was  no  adver- 
titement  of  the  picking  up  of  this  boat.  It  was  silently  taken  to 
the  barge-office,  and  as  silently  removed.  But  its  owner  or 
employer — how  happened  he,  at  so  early  a  period  as  Tuesday 
morning,  to  be  informed,  wiihout  the  agency  of  advertisement,  of 
the  locality  of  the  boat  taken  up  on  Monday,  unless  we  imagine 
some  connexion  with  the  navj/ — some  personal  permanent  con- 
nexion leading  lo  cognizance  of  its  minute  interests — its  petty 
local  news  1 

"  In  speaking  of  the  lonely  assassin  dragging  his  burden  lo  the 
•hore,  1  have  already  suggested  the  pro^bility  of  hia  availing 
himseir  of  a  boat.  Now  we  are  to  understand  that  Marie  Rog^t 
wai  precipitated  from  a  boat.     This  would  naturally  have  been 
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the  case.  The  corpse  coulil  not  liave  been  trusted  to  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  shore.  The  peculiar  marks  on  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  the  victim  tell  of  the  bottom  ribs  of  a  l«at.  That 
the  body  was  found  without  weight  ia  also  corroborative  of  the 
idea.  If  thrown  from  the  shore  a  weight  would  have  been  at- 
lached.  We  can  only  account  for  its  absence  by  supposing  the 
murderer  lo  have  neglected  the  precaution  of  supplying  himself 
with  it  before  pushing  off.  In  the  aot  of  consigning  the  corpse  to 
the  water,  he  would  urtqu  est  ion  ably  have  noticed  his  oversight ; 
but  then  no  remedy  would  have  been  at  hand.  Any  risk  would 
have  been  preferred  to  a  return  to  that  accursed  shore.  Having 
rid  himself  of  his  ghastly  charge,  the  murderer  would  have 
hastened  to  the  city.  There,  at  some  obscure  wharf,  he  would 
have  leaped  on  land.  But  the  boat — would  he  have  secured  it  ? 
He  would  have  been  in  too  great  haste  for  such  things  as  securing 
a  boat.  Moreover,  in  fastening  it  Id  the  wharf,  he  would  have 
felt  as  if  securing  evidence  against  himself.  His  natural  thought 
would  have  been  lo  cast  from  liim,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  had 
held  connection  with  his  crime.  He  would  not  only  have  fled 
from  tlie  wharf,  but  he  would  not  have  permitted  the  boat  lo  re- 
main. Assuredly  he  would  have  cast  it  adrift.  Let  us  pursue 
our  fancies. — la  the  morning,  the  wretch  ts  stricken  with  unutter. 
able  horror  at  finding  that  the  boat  has  been  picked  up  and  de- 
tained at  a  locality  which  he  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  frequenting — 
at  a  locality,  perhaps,  which  his  duty  compels  him  to  frequent. 
The  next  night,  without  daring  to  ask  for  the  rudder,  he  removes 
it.  Now  inhere  is  that  rudderless  boat  1  Let  it  be  one  of  our 
first  purposes  to  discover.  With  the  first  glimpse  we  obtain  of  it, 
the  dawn  of  our  success  ahatl  begin.  This  boat  shall  guide  us, 
with  a  rapidity  which  will  surprise  even  ourselves,  to  him  who 
employed  it  in  the  midnight  of  the  fatal  Sabbath.  Corroboration 
will  rise  upon  corroboration,  and  the  murderer  will  be  traced." 

[For  reasons  which  we  shall  not  specify,  but  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  obvious,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  hero 
omitting,  from  the  MSS.  placed  in  our  hands,  such  portion  as 
details  the  following  up  of  the  apparently  slight  clew  obtained  by 
DupLD.  We  feel  it  advisable  only  to  slate,  in  brief,  ihi 
oult  desired  was  brought  to  pass ;  and  that  the  Prefect  fulfdled 
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punctually,  although  witli  reluctance,  the  terms  of  his  oomptto 
with  the  Chevalier.  Mr.  Poe'a  article  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing words. — Edt*] 

It  will  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  cotncidencea  and  no  more. 
What  I  have  said  above  upon  this  topic  must  suffice.  In  my 
own  heart  there  dwells  no  faith  in  pneler-naiure.  That  Nalare 
and  its  God  are  two,  no  man  who  Iliiuke,  will  deny.  That  the 
latter,  creating  the  former,  can,  at  will,  control  or  modify  h,  ia 
hIbo  unquestionable.  I  say  "  at  will ;"  for  the  question  i»  of  will, 
ttnd  not,  as  the  insanity  of  logic  has  assumed,  of  power,  ll  is 
noi  that  ihe  Deily  cannot  modify  his  laws,  but  that  we  insult  him 
in  imagining  a  possible  necessity  for  modification.  In  their  origin 
these  laws  were  fashioned  lo  embrace  all  contingencies  which 
eou!d  lie  in  the  Future.     With  God  all  is  Now. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  I  speak  of  these  things  only  as  of  coiitcidenoes. 
And  farther :  in  what  1  relate  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the 
felB  of  the  unhappy  Mary  Cecilia  Rogers,  so  far  as  thai  felc  is 
known,  and  the  fate  of  one  Marie  Rog^t  up  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
her  history,  there  has  existed  a  parallel  in  the  contemplalioD  ol 
whose  wonderful  exactitude  tlie  reason  becomes  embarrassed.  I 
■ay  all  this  will  he  seeu.  But  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  proceeding  with  the  sad  narrative  of  Marie  from  the 
epoch  just  mentioned,  and  in  tracing  to  its  denouement  the  niyslc- 
ry  which  enshrouded  her,  it  is  my  covert  design  lo  hint  at  an  ex- 
tension of  the  parallel,  or  even  to  suggest  thai  the  measures 
adopted  Id  Paris  for  the  discovery  of  the  assassin  of  a  grisette,  or 
measures  founded  in  any  similar  ratiocination,  would  produce  any 
Bimilar  result. 

For,  in  respect  lo  the  latter  branch  of  the  supposition,  it  should 
be  considered  that  the  most  trifling  variation  in  the  (acts  of  the 
two  cases  might  give  rise  lo  the  most  important  miscalculations, 
by  diverting  thoroughly  ihe  two  courses  of  events;  very  much  as, 
in  aritbmelic,  an  error  which,  in  its  own  individuality,  may  be  in. 
appreciable,  produces,  at  length,  by  dint  of  mulliplicaiion  at  ail 
points  of  the  process,  a  result  enormously  at  variance  with  truth. 
And,  in  regard  to  the  former  branch,  we  must  not  fail  lo  hold  in 


■  Of  Ihe  Mn^niine  in  nhich  1^ 
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wew  thai  the  very  Calculus  of  Probabilities  to  wliicli  I  Lavp  re- 
ferred, forbids  all  idt^a  of  llio  extension  of  the  parallel : — forbida  it 
with  a  poeitiveness  strong  and  decided  just  in  proportion  aa  this 
parallel  has  already  been  long-drawn  and  exact.  This  is  one  of 
those  anomalous  propositions  which,  seemingly  appealing  to 
thought  allc^ether  apart  from  the  mathctnatical,  is  yet  one  which 
only  the  mathematician  can  fully  entertain.  Nothing,  for  exam- 
ple, is  more  diHicult  tlian  to  convince  llie  merely  general  reader 
that  thr  fact  of  sixes  having  been  thrown  twice  in  succession  by 
a  player  at  dice,  ia  sufficient  cause  for  betting  the  largest  odds 
that  sixes  will  not  be  thrown  in  the  third  attempt.  A  suggestion 
to  this  effect  is  usually  rejected  by  llie  intellect  at  once.  It  does 
not  appear  that  ibe  two  throws  which  have  been  completed,  and 
which  lie  now  absolutely  in  the  Past,  can  have  influence  upon  the 
throw  which  exista  only  in  the  Future.  The  chance  for  throw, 
ing  sixes  seems  to  be  precisely  as  it  was  at  any  ordinary  time- 
that  is  to  say,  subject  only  to  the  influence  of  the  various  other 
throws  which  may  be  made  by  the  dice.  And  this  is  a  reflection 
which  appears  so  exceedingly  obvious  that  attempts  to  controvert 
it  are  received  more  frequently  with  a  derisive  smile  than  with 
■nythmg  like  respectful  attention.  The  error  here  involved — a 
Bs  error  redolent  of  mischief — 1  cannot  pretend  to  expose  within 
limits  assigned  me  at  present ;  and  with  the  philosophical  it 
ds  no  exposure.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  forms 
of  an  infinite  series  of  mistakes  wbicli  arise  in  the  path  ot 
i80n  through  her  propensity  for  sft^king  trutli  in  detail. 
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NH  Bapisiitiae  odHnini 


At  Paria,  just  afler  dark  one  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn  of 

18 — ,  I  was  enjoying  the  twofold  lusury  of  meditation  anil  a 

E  meerschaum,  in  company  with  my  friend  C.  Augusts  Dupin,  in 

r  his  little  back  library,  or  book-closet,  au  Iroisiime,  No.  33,  Rtu 

i  Dun6t,  Faubourg  Si.  Germain.     For  one  hour  at  bast  we  bad 

maintained  a  prolbund  silence ;  while  each,  to  any  casual  ob- 

aerver,  might  have  seemed   intently  and   exclusively  occu[»ed 

with  the  curling  eddies  of  smoke  tliat  oppressed  the  atmosphere 

of  the  chamber.     For  myself,  however,  I  was  menially  diaouas- 

ing  certain   topics  which    had    formed    matter   for  conversation 

between  us  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening ;  I  mean  the  aflkir 

of  the  Rue  Morgue,  and  the  mystery  attending  the  murder  of 

Marie  Rog^t.      I  looked  upon  it,  therefore,  as  something  of  a 

coincidence,  when  the  door  of  our  apartment  was  thrown  open 

and  admitted  our  old  aequainlance,  Monsieur  G ,  the  Prefect 

of  the  Parisian  police. 

We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  ;  for  there  was  nearly  half  ta 
much  of  the  entertaining  as  of  the  contemptible  about  the  man, 
and  we  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years.  We  had  been 
sitting  in  the  dark,  and  Dupin  now  arose  for  the  purpose  of 
lighting  a  lamp,  but  sat  down  again,  without  doing  so,  upon  G.'s 
Aying  that  he  had  called  to  consult  us,  or  rather  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  my  friend,  about  some  official  business  which  had  oc- 
I  ouioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
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"  If  it  is  any  point  requiring  reflection,"  ol«erved  Diipin,  as  he 
forebore  to  enkindle  the  wick,  "  we  shall  cxMnine  it  to  better  pur- 
pose in  the  dark." 

"  That  is  another  of  your  odd  notions,"  said  the  Prefect,  who 
had  a  fashion  of  calling  every  thing  "  odd"  that  was  beyond  his 
comprehension,  and  thus  lived  amid  an  absolute  legion  of  "oddi- 

"  Very  true,"  said  Dupin,  as  he  supphed  bis  visiter  with  b  pipe, 
and  rolled  towards  him  a  comfortable  chair. 

■'And  what  is  the  difficulty  now  *"  I  asked.  "  Nothing  more 
in  the  assassination  way  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  nothing  of  that  nature,  llie  fact  is,  the  business  is 
rery  simple  indetil,  and  I  ntuke  no  doubt  that  we  can  manage  it 
Bufljciently  wol!  ourselves  :  but  then  I  thought  Dupin  would  like 
to  hear  the  details  of  it,  bccaune  it  b  so  excessively  odd.^'' 

"  Simple  and  odd,"  said  Dupin. 

"  Why,  yes  ;  and  not  exactly  that,  either.  The  &ct  is,  we  have 
all  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  because  the  affair  U  so  simple,  and 
yet  baffles  us  altogether." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing  wiiich  puts  you 
at  fault,"  said  my  friend. 

"What  nonsense  jou  do  talk !"  replied  the  Prefect,  laughing 
heartily. 

"  Perhaps  the  mystery  is  little  too  plain,"  said  Dupin. 

"  Oh,  good  heavens  !  who  ever  heard  of  such  an  idea  f" 

"  A  little  too  self-erident." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  1 — ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — ho  !  ho  1  bo  I"  roared  our 
,    nuter,  profoundly  amused,  "  oh,  Dupin,  you  will  be  the  death  of 

K,"  And  what,  after  all,  u  the  matter  on  hand  T  I  asked. 

I  ,  "  Why,  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  Prefect,  an  he  gave  a  long, 
steady,  and  cont^mplatjve  puff,  and  settled  himself  in  bis  chair. 
"  I  wiU  t«U  you  in  a  few  words ;  but,  before  I  begin,  let  me  caution 
you  that  this  an  afiair  demanding  the  greatest  secrecy,  and 
that  I  should  most  probably  lose  the  position  I  now  hold,  were  it 
known  that  I  conlided  it  to  any  one." 
"Proceed,"  s^d  I. 

I       "Or  not,"  suid  Dupin. 
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"  Well,  then  ;  I  tiave  received  personal  information,  from  •    | 
very  high  quarter,  thai  a  certain  docunient  of  the  last  importance,    i 
has  been  purloined  from  the  roya!   apartments.     The  individual 
who  purloined  it  is  known ;  this  beyond  a  doubt ;  he  was  seen 
to  lake  it.     It  is  known,  also,  that  it  etill  remains  in  bb  posses- 
rion." 

"  How  is  this  known  V  asked  Dupin. 

"  U  is  clearly  inferred,"  replied  the  Prefect,  "  from  the  naltirc  I 
of  the  document,  and  from  the  non-appearance  of  certain  remilia  i 
which  would  at  once  arise  from  its  passing  oid  of  the  robber's  ^ 
possession  ; — that  is  to  say,  from  his  employing  it  as  be  musi  j 
design  in  the  end  to  employ  it."  j 

"  Be  a  little  more  explicit,"  I  said.  ' 

"  Well,  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  paper  gives  iu     j 
holder  a  certain  power  in  a  certain  quarter  where  such  power  ie 
immensely  valuable."      The  Prefect  was  food  of  the  cant  of     <\ 
diplomacy. 

"  Still  1  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Dupin. 

"  No  ?  Well ;  the  diaclosure  of  the  docuuient  to  a  third  person, 
whoshall.be  nameless,  would  bring  in  question  llie  honor  of  ■ 
personage  of  most  exalted  station  ;  and  this  fact  gives  the  holder 
of  the  document  an  ascendancy  over  the  illustrious  persona^ 
whose  honor  and  peace  are  so  jeopardized." 

"  But  this  ascendancy,"  I  interposed,  "  would  depend  upon 
the  robber's  knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber. 
Who  would  dare — " 

"  The  thief,"    said  G.,  "  is  Ihe  Minister  D ,  who  derea 

■11  things,  those  unbecoming  as  well  as  those  becoming  a  man. 
The  method  of  the  ihed  was  not  less  ingenious  tlian  bold. 
The  document  in  question — a  letter,  to  be  frank — had  been 
received  by  the  personage  robbed  while  alone  in  Iho  niyml 
boudoir.  During  its  perusal  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
Vhe  entrance  of  the  othi/r  exalted  personage  from  whom  espedatlv 
it  was  her  wish  lo  conceal  it.  After  a  hurried  and  vain  endeavor 
lo  thrust  it  in  a  drawer,  she  was  forced  lo  place  it,  open  as  il  wta, 
upon  a  table.  The  address,  however,  was  uppermost,  ami,  the 
contents  thus  unexposed,  ihc  tetter  escaped  notice.  At  this  JUDO- 
lure  enters  the  Minister  D ,     His  lynx  eye  immediately  per- 
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ceives  the  paper,  recognises  the  handwriting  of  the  addreaa,  ob- 
Bcrves  the  confusion  of  ihe  pereonage  addressed,  and  fathoms  her 
secret.  After  some  business  transactions,  hurried  through  in  his 
ordinary  manaer,  he  produces  a  letter  somewhat  similar  to  the 
one  in  question,  opens  it,  pretends  to  read  it,  and  then  places  it  in 
close  Juxtaposition  to  the  other.  Again  he  converses,  for  some 
fifleen  minutes,  upon  the  public  affairs.  At  length,  in  taking 
leave,  he  takes  also  from  the  table  the  letter  to  which  he  had  no 
claim.  Its  rightful  owner  saw,  hvj,  of  course,  dared  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  act,  in  the  presence  of  the  third  personage  who 
stood  al  her  elbow.  The  minister  decamped ;  leaving  his  own 
letter—one  of  no  importance — upon  the  table." 

"Here,  then,"  said  Dupin  to  me,  "you  have  precisely  what 
you  demand  to  make  the  ascendancy  complete — the  robber's 
knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Prefect ;  "  and  the  power  thus  attained  has, 
for  some  months  past,  been  wielded,  for  political  purposes,  to  a 
very  dangerous  exieni.  The  personage  robbed  ia  mere  liiorough- 
ly  convinced,  every  day,  of  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  her  letter. 
But  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  openly.  In  fine,  driven  to 
despair,  she  has  committed  the  matter  to  me." 

"  Tlian  whom,"  said  Dupin,  amid  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  smoke, 
"  no  more  sagacious  agent  could,  I  suppose,  be  desired,  or  even 


"  You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  Prefect ;  "  but  it  is  possible  that 
ich  opinion  may  have  been  entertained." 
3  clear,"  said  I,  "  as  you  observe,  that  the  letter  is  still  in 
□  of  the  minister ;  since  it  is  this  possession,  and  not  any 
employment  of  tlie  letter,  which  bestows  the  power.  With  the 
employment  the  power  departs." 

"True,"  said  G.;  "and  upon  this  conviction  1  proceeded. 
My  first  care  was  to  make  thorough  search  of  the  minister's 
hotel ;  and  here  my  cliief  embarrassment  lay  in  tlie  necessny  of 
searching  without  ids  knowledge.  Beyond  all  tilings,  1  hare 
been  warned  of  the  danger  wliich  would  result  from  giving  him 
reoson  to  suspect  our  design." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "you  are  quite  an  fail  in  tliese  inve 
The  Patisian  police  have  done  this  tiling  oAen  before." 
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"  0  yea ;  and  for  ihia  reason  I  did  not  despair.  The  habits  of 
the  minister  gave  me,  too,  B  great  advantage.  He  is  Jrequenlly 
absent  from  home  all  night.  His  servants  are  by  no  means 
numerous.  They  sleep  at  a  distance  from  their  master's  apart- 
ment, and,  being  chieHy  Neapolitans,  are  readily  made  drunk. 
1  have  keys,  aa  you  know,  with  which  1  can  open  any  chamber 
or  cabinet  in  Paris.  For  three  months  a  night  has  not  pased, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  not  been  engaged,  per- 
sonally, in  ransacking  the  D Hotel.  My  honor  is  interest- 
ed, and,  to  mention  a  great  secret,  the  reward  is  enormous.  So  1 
did  not  abandon  the  search  until  1  had  become  fully  satisfied  that 
the  thief  is  a  more  astute  man  than  myself.  I  fancy  that  I  have 
investigated  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  premises  in  which  U  is 
possible  that  the  paper  can  be  concealed." 

"  But  is  il  not  possible,"  I  suggested,  '■  that  although  the  letter 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  minister,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  he 
may  have  concealed  it  elsewhere  than  upon  hia  own  premiaes  V 

"  This  19  barely  possible,"  said  Dupin.  "  Th9  present  pecu- 
liar condition  of  affairs  at  court,  and  especially  of  those  intrigues 
in  which  D is  known  to  be  involved,  would  render  the  in- 
stant availability  of  the  document — its  susceptibility  of  benn^ 
produced  at  a  moment's  notice — a  point  of  nearly  equal  impor 
tance  with  its  possession." 

"  lis  susceptibility  of  being  produced  V  said  1. 

"  That  is  to  say,  of  being  destroyed,"  said  Dupin. ' 

"True,"  I  observed;  "the  paper  is  clearly  then  upon  the 
premises.  As  for  its  being  upon  the  person  of  the  minister,  we 
may  consider  that  as  out  of  the  question." 

"  Entirely,"  said  the  Prefect.  "  Ho  has  been  twice  waylaid, 
as  if  by  footpads,  and  his  person  rigorously  searched  under  my 
own  inspection." 

"  You  might  have  spared  yourself  tliia  trouble,"  said  Dupia. 
"  ll— ' — ,  I  presume,  is  not  altogether  a  fool,  end,  if  not,  must 
have  anticipated  these  waylayings,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Not  alcogelker  a  fool,"  said  G.,  "  but  then  he's  a  poet,  wltich 
'{ lake  to  be  only  one  remove  from  a  fool." 

',"  said  Dupin,  afler  a  long  and  liioughtful  whifi*  from 


his  meerBoliaum,  "  although  I  have  been  guilty  of  certain  doggral 
myself." 

"  Suppose  you  detail,"  said  I,  "the  particulars  of  your  search." 

"  Why  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and  we  searched  every 
where.  I  have  had  long  cxperieoce  in  these  affairs.  1  took  tlie 
entire  building,  room  by  room ;  devoting  the  nights  of  a  whole 
week  to  each.  We  examined,  first,  the  furniture  of  each  apart- 
ment. We  opened  every  possible  drawer ;  and  I  presume  you 
kuow  that,  to  a  properly  trained  police  agent,  such  a  thing  as  a 
secret  drawer  is  impossible.  Any  man  is  a  dolt  who  permits  a 
'  secrut '  drawer  lo  escape  him  in  a  search  of  this  kind.  The 
thing  is  so  plain.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bulk — of  space 
— to  be  accounted  for  in  every  cabinet.  Then  we  have  accurate 
rules.  The  fifUeth  part  of  a  line  could  not  escape  us.  After 
the  cabinets  we  took  the  chairs.  The  cushions  we  probed  with 
the  Rue  long  needles  you  have  seen  ine  employ.  From  the  tables 
we  removed  the  lops." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  other  similarly  arranged 
piece  of  furniture,  is  removed  by  the  person  wishing  to  conceal 
an  article  ;  then  the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article  deposited  within 
ttie  cavity,  and  the  top  replaced.  The  bottoms  and  tops  of  bed. 
posts  are  employed  in  the  same  way," 

"  But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by  sounding  V  1  asked. 

"  By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  deposited,  a  sufficient 
wadding  of  cotton  be  placed  around  it.  Besides,  in  our  caue,  wa 
were  obliged  to  proceed  without  noise." 

"  But  you  could  not  have  removed — you  could  not  have  taken 
to  pieces  all  articles  of  furniture  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  lo  make  a  deposit  in  the  manner  you  mention.  A  letter 
may  be  compressed  into  a  linn  spiral  roll,  not  dilTering  much  in 
Bljape  or  bulk  from  u  large  knitting-needle,  and  iu  this  form  it 
might  be  inserted  into  the  rung  of  a  chair,  for  example.  You  did 
not  take  to  pieces  all  the  chairs?" 

"Certainly  not ;  but  we  did  better — we  examined  llie  rungs  of 
every  chair  in  the  hotel,  and,  inJtwU,  ihe  jointings  of  evury  de- 
scription of  furnilure,  by  the  aid  of  a  moat  powerful  microscope. 
Ilad  Uiere  been  any  traces  ol  recent  disturbance  we  should  not 
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have  foiled  to  detect  it  inalanlly.  A  single  grain  of  gimleUduot, 
for  cxamjilc,  ivould  have  beeu  as  obvious  as  an  apple.  Any  dis- 
order in  the  glueing — any  unusual  gaping  in  the  joints — would 
have  sufficed  to  insure  detection." 

"  I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  between  the  boards  and 
the  plutes,  and  you  probed  the  beds  end  the  bed-c!othea,  as  wol! 
«8  the  curtains  and  carpets." 

"  That  of  course  ;  and  when  we  had  absolutely  completed 
•very  particle  of  the  furniture  in  this  way,  ihen  wp  examined  tlie 
iKiuse  ilself,  We  divided  its  entire  surface  into  compartmenis, 
which  we  numbered,  so  that  nono  might  be  missed ;  tlien  we 
scrutinized  each  individual  square  inch  throughout  the  premises, 
faicluding  the  two  houses  immediately  adjoining,  with  the  micro- 
Bcopo,  as  before." 

"  The  two  houses  adjoining !"  !  exclaimed  ;  "  you  must  b»Te 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  We  had  ;  bm  ihe  reward  otR-red  is  prodigious," 

"  You  include  the  groimdx  about  the  houses  V 

"  All  the  grounds  arc  paved  with  brick.  They  gave  us  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  We  examined  the  moes  between  the 
bricks,  and  found  it  undisturbed." 

"  You  looked  among  D 's  papers,  of  oourso,  and  into  the 

books  of  the  library  7" 

"  Certainly ;  we  opened  every  package  and  parcel  ;  we  not 
only  opened  every  book,  but  we  turned  over  every  leaf  in  each 
volume,  not  contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  police  officers.  We  also  measurrd 
the  thickness  of  every  book-couer,  with  ihe  most  accurate  ad- 
measurement, and  applied  to  each  the  most  jealous  scrutiny  of 
the  microscope.  Had  any  of  the  bindings  been  recently  meddled 
with,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  that  the  fact  should 
have  escaped  observation.  Some  five  or  six  volumes,  just  from 
the  hands  of  the  binder,  we  carefully  probed,  longitudinally,  with 
the  needles." 

"  You  explored  the  floors  beneath  the  carpets  ?" 

"  Beyond  doubt.     Wo  removed  every  carpel,  and 
the  boards  with  the  nucroscope." 

"  And  tlie  paper  on  the  walls  ?" 
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.   "Tea." 

"  You  looked  into  the  cellars  V 

"We  did." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "you  have  beea  making  a  miscalculaliott,  and 
r  is  not  upon  ihe  premises,  as  you  suppose." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  Prefect.  "  And  now, 
"hipin,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  Jo  V 

"  To  make  a  [liorough  ro-scarcii  of  the  premises." 

"  That  is  absolutely  needless,"   replied  G .     "  I  am  not 

more  sure  thai  I  breathe  than  1  am  that  the  letter  is  not  at  the 
Hotel." 

"  I  have  no  better  advico  to  give  you,"  aaid  Dupin.  "  You 
have,  of  course,  an  accurate  description  of  the  Iclterl" 

"  Oh  yes  !" — And  here  the  Prefect,  producing  a  memorandum- 
book,  proceeded  to  read  aloud  a  minute  account  of  the  internal, 
and  especially  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  missing  docu- 
ment. Soon  afler  finishing  the  pterusal  of  this  description,  lie 
look  }iis  departure,  more  entirely  depressed  in  spbils  than  I  had 
ever  known  the  good  gentleman  before. 

In  about  a  month  aflerwarda  lie  paid  us  another  visit,  an<l 
fcund  us  occupied  very  neorly  as  before.  Ho  took  a  pipe  and  a 
chair  and  entered  into  some  ordinary  conversation.  At  length  1 
said, — 

"  Well,  but  G ,  wiuit  of  the  purloined  letter?     I  presume 

you  have  at  last  made  up  your  mind  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  overreaching  the  Minister!" 

"  Confound  litm,  say  I — yes ;  1  made  the  re-examination,  how. 
ever,  as  Dupin  suggested — hut  it  was  all  labor  lost,  as  i  knew  it 
would  be." 

•'  ilow  much  was  the  reward  offered,  did  you  say  1"  asked 
IfUpin. 

"  Why,  a  very  great  deal — a  very  liberal  reward — I  don't  like 
lo  say  how  much,  precisely ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  my  individual  check  for  fitly  lliousand 
fraucs  to  any  one  who  could  obtain  me  that  letter.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  every  day ;  and  iha 
reward  has  bee^  lately  doubled.  If  it  were  trebled,  however,  I 
could  do  DO  more  tlian  1  have  done." 
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"  Wliy,  yes,"  said  Dupin,  drawlhigly,  between  the  whfcff  of 

his  meerschaum,  "  1  really — lliiiik,  G ,  you  have  nol  exerted 

yourself — to  the  utmost  ia  this  mailer.  You  might — do  a  littla 
more,  I  think,  eh)" 

■'  How  ? — in  what  way  V 

"  Why — puff,  puff — you  might — puff,  puff — employ  counsel 
in  the  matter,  eh  ? — puff,  puff,  puff.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
they  tell  of  Aberaethy  ?" 

"No;  hang  Abemelhy !" 

"  To  be  sure  !  hang  him  and  welcome,  fiui,  odc«  upon  a 
time,  a  certain  rich  miser  conceived  the  design  of  spuiigiug  upon 
this  Abernelhy  for  a  medical  opinion.  Getting  up,  for  this  pur- 
pose, an  ordinary  conversation  in  a  private  company,  he  inainu. 
ated  Ilia  case  to  the  physician,  as  that  of  an  imaginary  individual. 

"  '  We  will  suppose,'  said  the  miser,  '  lliat  his  symptoms  are 
■uoh  and  such ;  now,  doctor,  what  would  t/ou  have  directed  bim 
to  take  V 

•* '  Take  !'  said  Abemethy,  '  why,  take  advice,  to  bo  sure.'  " 

"  But,"  said  the  Prefect,  a  Hltle  discomposed,  "  /  am  perfectlf 
willing  to  take  advice,  and  to  pay  for  it,  I  would  reatfg  give 
fifty  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  would  aid  me  in  the  matter." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Dupin,  opening  a  drawer,  and  pro- 
ducing a  check-book,  "  you  may  as  well  fill  me  up  a  cheok  (or 
the  amount  mentioned.  When  you  liave  signed  it,  I  will  hand 
you  the  letter." 

I  was  astounded.  The  Prefect  appeared  absolutely  thunder, 
■tricken.  For  some  minutes  he  remained  speechless  and  mo- 
tionleas,  looking  incredulously  at  my  friend  with  open  mouth, 
«nd  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets ;  dieo,  appa- 
rently recovering  himself  in  some  measure,  he  seized  a  pen,  and 
after  several  pauses  and  vacant  stares,  finally  filled  up  and  sign- 
ed B  check  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  handed  it  across  the 
table  to  Dupin.  The  latter  examined  it  carefully  and  deposited  it 
in  hia  pocket-book  ;  then,  unlocking  an  escritoire,  look  th«Dce  a 
letter  and  gave  it  to  the  Prefect.  This  functionary  grasped  it  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  joy,  opened  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  casta 
rapid  glance  at  its  contents,  and  then,  scrambling  and  struggling 
lo  the  door,  rushe    at  Inngth  unceremoniously  ftom  the  room  and 
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Irom  iha  Iiouse,  witiioui  Imvmg  uttered  a  syllable  since  Dupin 
had  requested  him  to  fill  up  the  check, 

Wlieu  he  had  gone,  my  friend  entered  into  some  explanations. 

"  The  Parisian  police,"  he  said,  "  are  exceedingly  able  ii. 
their  way.  They  are  persevering,  ingenious,  cuoaing,  and  thor 
oughly  versed  in  the  knowledge  which  tlieir  duties  seem  chief]} 

lo  demand.     Thus,  when  G detailed   to  us   his   mode   of 

searching  the  premises  at  ilie  Hotel  D ,  1  felt  entire  confi 

dence  in  liis  having  made  a  satislactory  investigation — so  far  ai 
his  labors  extended." 

"  So  far  as  his  labors  extended  V  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dupin.  "  The  measures  adopted  were  not  onlj 
the  best  of  their  kind,  but  carried  out  to  absolute  perfection 
Had  tlie  letter  been  deposited  within  the  range  of  their  Bearch,, 
these  fellows  would,  beyond  a  question,  have  fouad  it." 

I  merely  laughed — bul  he  seemed  quite  serious  in  all  that  he 

"  The  measures,  then,"  he  continued,  "  were  good  in  iheii 
kind,  and  well  executed  ;  their  defect  lay  in  (heir  being  inappli< 
cable  to  the  case,  aad  to  the  man.  A  certain  set  of  highly  inge- 
nious resources  are,  with  the  Prefect,  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed, 
lo  which  he  forcibly  adapts  his  designs.  But  he  perpetually 
erra  by  being  too  deep  or  loo  shallow,  for  iho  matter  in  hand  j 
and  many  a  schoolboy  is  a  better  reasoner  than  he.  I  knew 
one  about  eight  years  of  age,  whose  success  at  guessing  in  the 
game  of  '  even  and  odd'  attracted  universal  admiration.  This 
game  is  simple,  and  is  played  with  marbles.  One  player  holds 
in  his  hand  a  number  of  these  toys,  ami  demands  of  another 
whether  that  number  is  even  or  odd.  If  the  guess  is  right,  the 
guesser  wins  one ;  if  wrong,  he  loses  one.  The  boy  lo  whom  1 
allude  won  all  tlie  marbles  of  the  school.  Of  course  he  had  some 
principle  of  guessing ;  and  this  lay  in  mere  observation  and  ad- 
measurement of  ihe  astuteness  of  his  opponents.  For  example,  an 
arrant  simpleton  is  his  opponent,  and,  holding  up  his  closed  hand, 
asks,  'are  they  even  or  odd)'  Our  schoolboy  replies,  'odd,' 
and  loses ;  but  upon  ihe  second  trial  he  wins,  for  he  then  say.s  tn 
himself,  '  the  simplejpu  had  them  even  upon  the  first  trial,  and 
bis  amount  of  cunning  is     tst  sufficient  to  make  him  have  them 
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odd  upon  the  second  ;  I  will  therefore  guGHS  odd  ;' — be  gueMH 
odd,  and  wins.  Now,  with  a  simpleton  a  degree  above  the  fim, 
he  would  have  reasoned  thus :  '  This  fellow  finds  that  ia  Ihe  first 
inslaDce  I  guessed  odd,  and,  in  the  second,  lie  will  propose  to 
hinueif^  upon  the  first  impulse,  a  simple  variation  from  < 
odd.  as  did  the  first  simpleton  ;  but  then  a  second  thought  will 
suggest  that  this  is  too  simple  a  variation,  and  finally  he  will  de- 
cide  upon  putting  it  even  as  before.  I  will  therefore  guosa  even;' 
— he  guesses  even,  and  wins.  Now  this  mode  of  reasontcg  in  the 
schoolboy,  whom  his  fellows  termed  'lucky,' — what,  in  ila  last 
anaiysb,  ia  it  V 

"  II  ia  merely,"  I  said,  "  an  identification  of  the  reasoner's 
intellect  with  that  of  hia  opponent." 

"  It  is,"  said  Dupin  ;  "  and,  upon  inquiring  of  the  boy  by 
what  means  he  effected  the  thorough  identification  in  which  his 
success  consisted,  I  received  answer  as  follows :  '  When  I  wtsti 
to  find  out  how  wise,  or  how  stupid,  or  how  good,  or  how  wiokfd 
is  any  one,  or  what  are  his  thoughts  at  the  moment,  1  iaahiou  the 
expression  of  my  face,  as  accurately  as  possible,  in  accordaooe 
witli  the  expression  of  his,  and  then  wait  to  ace  what  tlioughta  or 
sentiments  arise  in  my  mind  or  heart,  as  if  to  match  or  corres- 
pond with  the  expression.'  This  re]>onse  of  the  schoolboy  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  spurious  profundity  whicli  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Roche foucault,  to  La  Bougive,  to  Machiavelli,  and  to 
Campanella." 

"  And  the  identification,"  I  said,  "  of  the  reasoner's  iQiellocI 
with  that  of  his  opponent,  depends,  if  1  understand  you  aright, 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  opponent's  intellect  b  admMu- 
ured." 

*'  For  its  practical  value  it  depends  upon  this,"  replied  Dupin ; 
"  and  the  Prefect  and  his  cohort  fail  so  frequently,  first,  by  de^ 
feultof  this  identification,  and,  secondly,  by  ill-ad measurenwDt, 
or  rather  through  non-adnKiasurement,  of  the  intellect  with  whiuh 
Ihey  are  engaged.  They  consider  only  their  mim  ideas  of  inge- 
nuity ;  and,  in  searching  for  anything  hidden,  advert  only  to  the 
modes  in  which  they  would  have  hidden  it.  They  are  right  in 
this  much — that  their  own  ingenuily  is  a  &ithful  reprettentatire 
of  that  oilhe  miss;  but  when  the  cunning  of  the  individuri  felon 
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very  usually  when  it  is  below.  Thoy  have  n 
ciple  in  their  investigationa ;  at  best,  when  urged  by  some  un- 
usual emergency — by  some  extraordinary  reward — they  extend 
or  exaggerate  their  old  modes  oP  practice,  without  touching  their 

principles.     What,  for  example,  in  this  case  of  D ,  has  been 

done  to  vary  the  principle  of  action  1  What  is  all  this  boring, 
and  probing,  and  sounding,  and  scrutinizing  with  the  microscope, 
and  dividing  the  surface  of  the  building  into  registered  square 
inches — what  is  it  all  hut  an  exaggeration  of  the  application  of 
the  one  principle  or  set  of  principles  of  search,  which  are  based 
upon  the  one  set  of  notions  regarding  human  ingenuity,  to  which 
the  Prefect,  in  the  long  routine  of  his  duty,  has  been  accustomed  ? 
Do  you  not  see  he  has  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  men  proceed 
to  conceal  a  letter, — not  exactly  in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  a  chair- 
leg — but,  at  least,  in  lome  out-of-the-way  hole  or  comer  euggest- 
eii  by  the  same  tenor  of  thought  which  would  urge  a  man  to  se- 
crete a  letter  in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in  a  chairdeg  1  And  do  you 
not  see  also,  that  such  recherehes  nooks  for  concealment  are 
adapted  only  for  ordinary  occasions,  and  would  be  adopted  only 
by  ordinary  intellects ;  lor,  in  all  cases  of  ooncealment,  a  disposal 
of  the  article  concealed — a  disposal  of  it  in  this  reckerchi  manner, 
— is,  in  the  very  first  instance,  presumable  and  presumed  ;  and 
thus  its  discovery  depends,  not  at  all  upon  the  acumen,  but  alto. 
gether  upon  the  mere  care,  patience,  and  determination  of  the 
seekers ;  and  where  the  case  is  of  importance — or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  policial  eyes,  when  llie  reward  is  of  mag. 
nitude, — the  qualities  in  question  have  never  been  known  to  fail. 
You  will  now  understand  what  I  meant  in  suggesting  that,  had 
the  purloined  letter  been  hidden  any  where  within  the  limits  of  the 
Prefect's  examination — in  other  words,  liod  the  principle  of  its  con- 
cealment been  comprehended  within  the  principles  of  the  Prefect 
— its  discovery  would  have  been  a  matter  allc^ether  beyond  ques. 
tion.  This  functionary,  however,  has  been  thoroughly  mystified; 
and  the  rentote  source  of  his  defeat  lies  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Minister  is  a  fool,  because  he  has  acquired  renown  as  a  poet.    All 
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ibols  are  poets;  this  tlie  Prefect /ee/*;  and  he  is  merely  guilty  of 
E  nan  dislribulio  medii  in  [)ionce  inferring  that  all  poets  arc  fools." 

"But  ia  this  really  the  poet?"  I  asked.  "  Tliere  are  two 
brothers,  I  know ;  and  both  have  attained  reputation  in  letters. 
The  Minister  I  believe  has  written  learnedly  on  the  Diflereoiiol 
Calculus.     He  is  a  mathematician,  and  no  poet." 

"  You  are  mistalcen  ;  1  know  him  well ;  he  is  both.  As  poet 
and  mathematician,  he  would  reason  well ;  as  mere  mathemati- 
oian,  he  could  not  havn  reasoued  at  all,  and  thus  would  have  been 
at  Uie  mercy  of  the  Prefect." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  1  said,  "  by  these  opinions,  which  bars 
been  contradicted  by  the  voice  of  the  world.  You  do  not  mean 
to  set  at  naught  the  well-digested  idea  of  centuries.  The  maihe- 
matical  reason  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  reason  par  excel 

"  '  II  1/  a  a  parikr' "  replied  Dupin,  quoting  from  Chamforl, 
" '  qua  tOttte  idee  jmbOquf,  louie  tmventian  regue,  ut  ttne  aot- 
tue,  car  elle  a  converiue  au  ■plus  grand  nomhre.'  The  mathema- 
ticians, I  grant  you,  have  done  their  best  to  protnulgaie  the 
popular  error  to  wliich  you  allude,  and  which  is  none  (he  leas  an 
error  for  ils  promulgalion  as  truth.  With  an  art  worthy  a  better 
cause,  for  example,  they  have  insinuated  the  term  '  analysts'  into 
application  to  algebra.  The  French  are  the  originators  of  this 
particular  deception ;  hut  if  a  term  is  of  any  importance — if 
words  derive  any  value  from  applicability — then  '  nnalyais*  con- 
veys '  algebra '  about  as  much  as,  in  Latin,  '  ambUuii '  implie* 
'  ambition,'  '  religio  '  '  religion,'  or  '  homines  hemtsti,'  a  set  of 
fumorable  men." 

"  You  have  a  quarrel  on  hand,  I  see,"  said  1,  "  with  some  ot 
the  algebraists  of  Paris;  but  proceed." 

"  I  dispute  the  availability,  and  thus  the  value,  of  that  reaaon 
which  is  cultivated  in  any  especial  form  other  than  the  abstractly 
logical.  1  dispute,  in  particular,  the  reason  educed  by  mathe- 
matical  study.  The  mathematics  are  the  science  of  form  and 
quantity ;  mathematical  reasoning  is  merely  logic  applied  to  ob- 
■ervation  upon  form  aud  quantity.  The  great  error  lies  in  sup- 
poebg  that  even  the  truths  of  what  is  called  pure  algebta,  are 
abstract  or  general  truths.     And  this  error  is  so  egregious  that  I 
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ftm  conrounded  at  the  universality  with  which  it  has  been  receiv- 
ed. MBthematical  axioms  are  twt  axioms  of  general  truth. 
What  is  true  of  relation — of  form  and  quantity — ia  often  grossly 
false  in  regard  to  morals,  for  example.  In  thia  latter  science  it 
is  very  usually  untrue  that  the  aggregated  parts  are  equal  to  the 
whole.  In  chemistry  also  the  axiom  fails.  In  ihc  consideration 
of  raolive  it  fails ;  for  two  motives,  each  of  a  given  value,  hav 
not,  necessarily,  a  value  when  united,  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
values  apart.  There  are  numerous  other  nialhematical  truths 
which  are  only  truths  within  the  limits  of  relation.  But  the 
mathematician  argues,  from  his  fiiite  truths,  through  habil,  as 
if  iliey  were  of  an  absolutely  general  applicability — as  ihe  world 
indeed  imagines  them  to  bo.  Bryant,  in  his  very  learned  '  My- 
thology,' mentions  an  analogous  source  of  error,  when  he  says 
that  '  although  the  Pagan  fables  are  not  believed,  yet  we  foi^et 
ourselves  continually,  and  make  inferences  from  them  as  existing 
realities.'  With  the  algebraists,  however,  who  are  Pagans  them- 
selves, the  'Pagan  fables'  are  believed,  and  the  inferences  are 
made,  not  so  much  through  lapse  of  memory,  as  through  an 
unaccountable  addling  of  the  brains.  In  short,  I  never  yet 
encountered  the  mere  mathematician  who  could  be  trusted  out  of 
equal  roots,  or  one  who  did  not  clandestinely  hold  it  as  a  point  of 
his  faith  that  x*+px  wag  absolutely  and  un  condition  ally  equal  to 
q.  Say  to  one  of  these  gentlemen,  by  way  of  experiment,  if  you 
please,  that  you  believe  occasions  may  occur  where  r'+pj  is  not 
altogether  equal  to  9,  and,  having  made  him  understand  what  you 
mean,  get  out  of  his  reach  as  speedily  as  convenient,  for,  beyond 
doubt,  he  will  endeavor  to  knock  you  down. 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  continued  Dupin,  while  I  merely  laughwl  at 
liis  last  observations,  "  that  if  tlie  Minister  had  been  no  more  than 
a  mathematician,  the  Prefect  would  have  been  under  no  necessity 
of  giving  me  this  check.  I  knew  him,  however,  as  both  mathe- 
matician and  poet,  and  my  measures  were  adapted  to  his  capacity, 
with  reference  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
I  knew  him  as  a  courtier,  too,  and  as  a  bold  intriguani.  Such  H 
man,  I  considered,  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  of  llie  ordinary  po- 
licial modes  of  action.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  anticipate — 
mnd  events  have  proved  that  he  did  not  fail  to  anticipate — the 
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waylayiiigs  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  must  Lave  foreseen, 
I  reflected,  the  secret  iavestigatioua  of  his  premises.  Mis  fre- 
quent absences  from  home  at  uight,  which  wpre  liailed  by  the 
Prefect  as  certain  aids  lo  his  success,  I  regarded  only  as  rutet, 
to  alford  opportunity  for  ihorougli  search  to  the  police,  and  thus 

the  sooner  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  to  which  G ,  in 

fact,  did  finally  arrive — the  convictioD  that  the  letter  was  not  upon 
tlie  premises.  I  felt,  also,  that  llie  whole  train  of  thought,  which 
1  was  at  some  pains  in  detailing  to  you  just  now,  concerning  the 
invariable  principle  of  policial  action  in  searches  for  articles  con- 
cealed— 1  felt  that  this  whole  train  of  thought  would  neceffiarily 
pass  through  the  mind  of  tlie  Minister,  It  would  imperatively 
lead  him  lo  despise  all  the  ordinary  nooit*  of  concealment.  He 
could  not,  I  reflected,  be  so  weak  as  not  to  see  Uiat  the  moal  in- 
tricate and  remote  recess  of  his  hotel  would  be  as  open  as  his 
commonest  closets  to  the  eyes,  to  the  probes,  lo  the  gimlets,  and 
to  the  microscopes  of  the  Prefect.  1  saw,  in  fine,  that  he  would 
bo  driven,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  simplicity,  if  not  deliberately 
induced  to  it  as  a  matter  of  clioice.  You  will  remember,  per- 
haps, how  desperately  ilie  Prefect  laughed  when  1  sugge«led, 
upon  our  first  interview,  that  it  was  just  possible  this  mystery 
troubled  him  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  so  eery  self-er- 

'■  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  remember  liis  merriment  well.  [  really 
thought  he  would  have  fallen  into  convulsions." 

"  The  material  world,"  continued  Dupin,  ''  abounds  with  very 
strict  analogies  to  tiie  immaterial ;  and  thus  some  color  of  initk 
has  been  given  to  the  rhetorical  dogma,  that  metaphor,  or  siimJe^ 
may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argument,  as  well  as  to  embellish 
a  description.  The  principle  of  the  uij  inertia,  for  example^ 
seems  to  be  identical  in  physics  and  metaphysics.  It  is  Dot  more 
true  in  the  former,  that  a  large  body  is  with  more  difBcully  set 

motion  than  a  smaller  one,  and  that  its  subsequent  momentvm 

commensurate  with  thja  difficulty,  tlian  it  is,  in  the  latter,  thai 
intellects  of  the  vaster  capacity,  while  more  forcible,  more  oos- 
slant,  and  more  eventful  in  their  movements  than  those  of  inferior 
grade,  are  yet  the  less  readily  moved,  and  more  embarrassed  and 
fiill  of  hcsitstioQ  in  the  first  few  steps  of  tlieir  prepress.     Again ; 
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have  you  ever  noticed  whicii  of  the  street  signs,  over  ihe  shop. 
doors,  are  ihe  mosl  attractive  of  attcution  ?" 

"  1  liavG  never  given  [be  matter  a  thought,"  I  said. 

"  There  ia  a  game  of  puzzles,"  he  resumed,  "  which  is  played 
upOD  a  map.  One  party  playing  requires  another  to  find  a  given 
word — the  name  of  town,  river,  state  or  empire — auy  word,  in 
short,  upon  the  nwtlcy  and  perplexed  surface  of  ihe  chart.  A 
novice  in  the  game  generally  seeks  to  embarrass  his  opponents  by 
giving  them  the  moat  minutely  lettered  uainea ;  but  the  adept 
selects  sucli  words  as  stretch,  in  large  characters,  from  one  end 
of  the  chart  to  the  other.  These,  like  the  over-largely  lettered 
aigns  aod  placards  of  the  street,  escape  observation  by  dint  of  be- 
ing excessively  obvious ;  and  here  tlie  physical  oversight  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  with  the  moral  in  apprehension  by  which  the  in- 
tellect sutlers  to  pass  unnoticed  those  considerations  whicli  are  too 
obtrusively  and  too  palpably  self-evident.  But  this  m  a  poiat,  it 
appears,  somewhat  above  or  l>eneath  the  undersUuiding  of  llie 
Prefect.  He  never  onoe  thought  it  probable,  or  possible,  that  the 
Minister  had  deposited  the  letter  immediately  beneath  the  nose  of 
the  whole  world,  by  way  of  best  preventing  any  portion  of  that 
world  from  perceiving  it. 

"  But  the  more  I  reflected  upon  the  daring,  dashing,  and  dis- 
criminating ingenuity  of  D ;  upon  the  fact  that  the  document 

must  always  have  been  at  hand,  if  he  intended  to  use  it  to  good 
purpose  ;  and  upon  the  decisive  evidence,  obtained  by  the  Prefect, 
that  it  was  not  hidden  within  the  limits  of  that  dignitary's  ordi- 
nary search — the  more  satisfied  I  became  that,  to  conceal  this 
letter,  tlie  Minister  had  resorted  to  the  comprehensive  and  saga- 
cious expedient  of  not  attempting  to  conceal  it  at  all. 

"  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  prepared  myself  with  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  and  called  one  line  morning,  quite  by  accident,  at  the 

Ministerial  hotel.     I  found  D at  home,  yawning,  lounging, 

and  dawdling,  as  usual,  and  pretending  to  be  in  tlie  lust  extremity 
of  ennui.  He  is,  perhaps,  'he  most  really  energetic  human  being 
now  alive^but  that  is  only  when  nobody  sees  him. 

"  To  be  even  with  him,  I  complained  of  my  weak  eyes,  and 
lamented  the  necessity  of  the  spectacles,  under  cover  of  which 
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I  cBuUously  and  thoroughly  surveyed  the  whole  apartmcot,  wliila 
■eemingly  intent  only  upon  the  conversation  of  my  host. 

"  I  paid  especial  attention  to  a  large  writing-table  near  which 
he  sat,  and  upon  which  lay  confusedly,  aome  miscellaneoua  letlen 
and  other  papers,  with  one  or  two  musical  instnimenia  and  a  f«w 
books.  Here,  however,  after  a  long  and  very  deliberate  scrutinr, 
I  saw  nothing  to  excite  particular  suspicion. 

"  At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of  the  room,  fell  upon 
a  trumpery  fiUsgree  card-rack  of  pasteboard,  thai  hung  dangling 
by  a  dirty  blue  ribbon,  from  a  little  brass  knob  just  beneath  tbe 
middle  of  the  mantel-piece.  In  this  rack,  which  had  three  or 
fcur  compartmentfl,  were  five  or  six  visiting  cards  and  a  aolitarv 
letter.  This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled.  It  was  lorn 
nearly  in  two,  across  the  middle — as  if  a  design,  in  the  first  in- 
iitancc,  to  tear  it  entirely  up  as  worthless,  had  been  altered,  or 
stayed,  in  the  second.  It  had  a  large  black  seal,  bearing  the 
I) cipher  very  conspicuouely,  and  was  addressed,  in  a  dimin- 
utive female  hand,  to  D ,  the  minister,  himself.    It  was  thrust 

carelessly,  and  even,  as  it  seemed,  contemptuously,  into  one  of 
the  uppermost  divisions  of  the  rack. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter,  than  I  concluded  h 
to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  search.  To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all 
appearance,  radically  diflerenl  from  the  one  of  which  the  Prefect 
had  read  us  so  minute  a  description.     Here  the  seal  was  Ift^ 

and  black,  with  the  D cipher;  there  it  was  small  and  nA, 

with  the  ducal  arms  of  the  S family.     Here,  tlie  addre», 

to  the  Minister,  was  diminutive  and  feminine ;  there  the  super- 
scription, to  a  certain  royul  personage,  was  markedly  bold  and 
decided  ;  the  size  atone  formed  a  point  of  correspondence.  But, 
then,  the  radicalness  of  these  dificrcnc-es,  which  was  exoesdre ; 
the  dirt ;  the  soiled  and  torn  condition  of  the  paper,  so  incAnstat- 

ent  with  the  true  methodical  habits  of  D ,  and  so  su^estir« 

of  a  design  to  delude  the  beholder  into  an  idea  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  document ;  these  things,  together  witli  the  hyper- 
obtrusive  situation  of  this  document,  full  in  the  view  of  erety 
visiter,  and  thus  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  previously  arrived  ;  these  things,  I  say,  were  stlOd^j 
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corroborative  of  suapicioD,  in  one  who  came  with  the 
suspect. 

"  1  protraclod  my  visit  as  long  as  possible,  and,  while  I  main- 
tained a  most  animated  discussion  wiih  the  Minister,  upon  a  topic 
which  1  Icnew  well  had  never  failed  lo  interest  and  excite  him,  1 
kept  my  attention  really  riveted  upon  the  letter.  In  this  exami- 
nation, I  committed  to  memory  its  external  appearance  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  rack  ;  and  also  fell,  at  length,  upon  a  discovery 
which  set  at  rest  whatever  trivial  doubt  I  might  have  entertained. 
In  scrutinizing  the  edges  of  the  paper,  I  observed  them  to  be  more 
chafed  than  seemed  necessary.  Thoy  presented  the  broken  aji. 
pearance  which  is  manifested  when  a  stiff  paper,  having  been 
once  folded  and  pressed  with  a  folder,  is  refolded  in  a  reversed 
direciiou,  in  the  same  creases  or  edges  which  had  formed  the 
original  fold.  Tliis  discovery  was  sufficient.  It  was  clear  to  me 
that  the  letter  had  been  turned,  as  a  glove,  inside  out,  re-directcd, 
and  ro-sealed.  I  bade  the  Minister  good  morning,  and  took  my 
departure  at  once,  leaving  a  gold  snutl-box  upon  the  tabic. 

"  The  neM  morning  1  called  for  the  snuff-box,  when  we 
resumed,  quite  eagerly,  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  day. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  a  loud  report,  as  if  of  a  pistol, 
was  heard  immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  fearful  screams,  and  the  shoulingB 
of  a  terrified  mob.  D — —  rushed  lo  a  casement,  thi 
and  looked  out.  In  the  meanlime,  I  stepped  to  the  card-rack, 
took  the  letter,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  replaced  it  by  a  fae- 
simile,  (so  far  as  regards  externals,)  which  I  had  carefully  pre- 
pared at  my  lodgings — imitating  the  D cipher,  very  readily, 

by  means  of  a  seal  formed  of  bread. 

"The  disturbance  in  the  street  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
frantic  behavior  of  a  nian  witlt  a  musket.  He  had  fired  it 
among  a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  It  proved,  however,  lo 
have  been  without  ball,  and  the  fellow  was  sufiered  to  go  his 

way  as  u  lunatic  or  a  drunkard.     When  ho  had  gone,  D 

came  from  the  window,  wliilher  1  had  followed  him  immediately 
Upon  securing  the  object  in  view.  Soon  afterwards  !  bade  him 
farewell.     The  pretended  lunatic  was  a  man  in  my  own  pay." 

"  But  what  purpose  had  you,"  I  asked,  "  in  replacing  the  letter 
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by  a.fac-rimle  f  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  ai  the  fira  »isil, 
to  have  seized  it  openly,  and  departed  V 

"  D ,"  replied  Dupin,  "  is  a  desperale  man,  and  a  man  of 

nerve.  His  hotel,  too,  is  not  without  attendaols  devoted  to  ht* 
interests.  Had  1  made  the  wild  attempt  you  suggest,  1  might 
never  have  left  the  Ministerial  presence  alive.  The  good  people 
of  Paris  might  have  heard  of  me  no  more.  But  1  had  an  object 
apart  from  these  considerations.  You  know  my  political  pre 
possessions.  In  this  matter,  I  act  as  a  partisan  of  the  lady  con- 
cerned. For  eighteen  months  the  Minister  has  had  her  in  hii 
power.  She  has  now  him  in  hers — since,  being  unaware  thai 
the  letter  is  not  in  his  possession,  he  will  proceed  with  his  e\- 
actions  as  if  it  was.  Thus  will  he  inevitably  commit  himaelf,  at 
once,  to  his  political  destruction.  His  downfall,  too,  will  not  be 
more  precipitate  than  awkward.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
the  facilis  dt»censua  Avemi;  but  in  all  kinds  of  climbing,  as 
Catalani  said  of  singing,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  get  up  than  to 
come  down.  In  the  present  instance  I  have  no  syrupathy — at 
least  no  pity — for  him  who  descends.  He  is  that  mimttrva 
horrendum,  an  unprincipled  man  of  genius.  1  confess,  however, 
that  I  should  like  veiy  well  to  know  the  precise  character  of  his 
thoughts,  when,  being  defied  by  her  whom  the  Prefect  terms* a 
certain  peraonage,'  he  is  reduced  to  opening  ihe  letter  vblob  I 
left  for  him  in  the  card-rack." 

"  How  !  did  you  put  any  thing  particular  in  it }" 

"  Why — ^it  did  not  seem  altogether  right  to  leave  the  interioi 

blank — that  would  have  been  insulting.     D ,  at  Vienna  omse,    i 

did  rae  an  evil  turn,  which  1  told  him,  quite  good-humoredly,  that 
I  should  remember.  So,  as  1  knew  he  would  feel  some  curiosily 
in  regard  to  the  identity  of  tlie  person  who  had  outwitted  him,  I 
thought  it  a  pity  not  to  give  liim  a  clue.  He  ia  well  acquaintwl 
with  my  MS.,  and  I  just  copied  into  the  middle  of  the  blank 
sheet  the  words — 

" ' Un  dcascin  si  faneale, 

S'il  n'eat  digne  d'Alrie,  »t  digne  de  Thynta. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Crebiilon's  '  Atrfc.' " 
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Fob  the  moat  wild,  yet  moat  homely  narrative  which  I  am  about 
to  pen,  I  neither  expect  nor  solicit  belief.  Mad  indeed  would  I 
be  to  expect  it,  in  a  case  where  my  very  senses  reject  their  own 
evidence.  Yet,  mad  am  I  not — and  very  aurely  do  I  not  dream. 
But  to-morrow  I  die,  and  to-day  I  would  unburthen  my  soul.  My 
immediate  purpose  is  to  place  before  the  world,  plainly,  suc- 
cinctly, and  without  comment,  a  Herics  of  mere  household  events. 
In  their  consequences,  these  events  have  lerrified — have  tor. 
tured — have  destroyed  me.  Vet  1  wilt  not  attempt  to  expound 
them.  To  me,  tlioy  have  presented  little  but  Horror — to  many 
they  will  seem  less  terrible  than  barroques.  Hereafter,  perhaps, 
some  intellect  may  be  found  which  will  reduce  my  phantasm  to 
the  common-place — some  intellect  more  calm,  more  logical,  and 
tar  less  excitable  than  my  own,  which  will  perceive,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances I  detail  with  awe,  notliing  more  than  an  ordinary  suc- 
cession of  very  natural  causes  and  elTects. 

From  my  infancy  I  was  noted  for  the  docility  and  humanity  of 
my  disposition.  My  tenderness  of  heart  was  even  so  conspicuous 
as  to  make  me  the  jest  of  my  companions.  I  was  especially  fond  j 
of  animals,  and  was  indulged  by  my  parents  with  a  great  variety 
of  pets.  With  these  1  spent  most  of  my  time,  and  never  was  so 
happy  as  when  feeding  and  caressing  them.  This  peculiarity  of 
cliaracter  grew  with  my  growth,  and,  in  my  manhood,  I  derived 
from  it  one  of  my  principal  sources  of  pleasure.  To  those  who 
have  cherished  an  alTection  for  a  faithful  and  sagacious  dog,  I 
need  hardly  be  at  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  nature  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  graliiication  thus  derivable.  There  is  something  in 
tlie  unselfish  and  self-sacriQctng  love  of  a  brute,  which  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  him  who  hoa  had  frequent  occasion  to  test 
Uie  paltry  friendship  and  gossamer  fidelity  of  mere  Jtfon. 
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1  married  early,  and  was  happy  to  find  in  my  wife  a  dtsposUiou 
not  uncongenial  with  my  owii.  Observing  my  partiality  for  lio- 
mestic  pets,  she  lost  no  opportuniiy  of  procuring  iboae  of  ihe  moBt 
agreeable  kind.  We  had  birds,  gold-fish,  a  fine  dog,  rabbits,  & 
small  monkey,  and  a  cat. 

This  latter  was  a  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  animal,  en- 
tirely black,  and  sagacious  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Id  EpeaJiing 
of  hia  intelligence,  my  wife,  who  at  heart  was  not  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  superstition,  made  frequent' allusion  to  the  ancient 
popular  notion,  which  regarded  ail  black  cats  aa  witches  in  dis- 
guise. Nol  that  she  was  ever  serious  upon  this  point — ftDd  1 
mention  the  matter  at  all  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  hap- 
pens, just  now,  to  be  remembered. 

I'luto — ihb  was  the  cat's  name — was  my  favorite  pet  and  play- 
mate. I  alone  fed  him,  and  he  attended  me  wherever  1  went 
about  the  house.  It  ^^as  even  with  difRculty  that  I  could  prevent 
him  from  following  ine  through  the  Gireets. 

Our  friendship  lasted,  in  this  manner,  for  several  years,  dtiring 
which  my  general  temperament  and  character — through  the  in- 
atrumentality  of  the  Fiend  Intemperance — had  {I  blush  to  confess 
it)  experienced  a  radical  alteration  for  the  worse.  1  grew,  day 
by  day,  more  moody,  more  irritable,  more  regardless  of  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  I  auifered  myself  to  use  intemperate  language  to 
my  wife.  At  length,  I  even  offered  her  personal  violence.  My 
pets,  of  course,  were  mode  to  feel  the  change  in  my  disposittoci.  [ 
1  not  only  neglected,  but  ill-used  them.  For  Pluto,  however,  I 
still  retained  sufficient  regard  to  restrain  me  from  maltreating 
him,  as  I  made  no  scruple  of  maltreating  the  rabbits,  the  mcsikey, 
or  even  (he  dog,  when  by  accident,  or  through  aSection,  thay 
came  in  my  way.  But  my  disease  grew  upon  me — for  what  difc 
ease  is  like  Alcohol ! — and  at  length  even  Pluto,  who  was  bow  be- 
coming old,  and  consequently  somewhat  peevish — even  Pluio  be- 
gan to  experience  the  effects  of  my  ill  temper. 

One  night,  returning  home,  muoh  intoxicated,  from  one  of  my 
haunts  about  town,  I  fancied  Uiat  the  cat  avoided  ray  preacnoe. 
I  seized  him ;  when,  in  his  friglit  at  my  violence,  he  inflicted  a 
slighl  wound  upon  my  hand  with  his  teelh.  The  fury  of  a  de- 
mon   instantly  possessed  me.     I  knew  myself  no  longer.      My 
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original  soul  seemed,  at  once,  lo  take  its  flight  from  my  body ; 
and  a  more   tliaa   fiendish   raalevoleace,   gin-mirtured,   thrilled 
every  fibre  of  my  frame.     I  took  from  niy  waistcoat-pocket  a    I 
pen-knife,  opened  it,  grasped  the  poor  beast  by  the  throat,  and  de.   I 
iiberately  cut  one  of  its  eyes  from  the  socket !     I  blush,  I  burn,  1  I 
shudder,  while  I  pen  the  danmable  atrocity. 

Wlien  reason  returned  with  the  morning — when  I  had  slept  off 
tlio  fumes  of  the  night's  debaueh — I  experienced  a  sentiment  half 
of  horror,  half  of  remorse,  for  the  crime  of  which  I  had  been 
guilty ;  but  it  was,  at  best,  a  feeble  and  equivocal  feeling,  and 
the  soul  remained  untouched.  1  again  plunged  into  excess,  and 
■<«n  drowned  in  wine  all  memory  of  the  deed. 

In  the  meantime  the  cat  slowly  recovered.  The  socket  of  the 
lost  eye  presented,  it  is  true,  a  frightful  appearance,  hut  he  no 
longer  appeared  to  suffer  any  pain.  He  went  aboiil  the  house  as 
usual,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  fJed  in  extreme  terror  at  my  ap. 
proach.  I  had  so  much  of  my  old  heart  Icll,  as  to  be  at  first 
grieved  by  this  evident  dislike  on  tlie  part  of  a  creature  which 
had  once  so  loved  me.  But  this  feelmg  soon  gave  place  to  iiri- 
lalion.  And  then  came,  as  if  to  my  Anal  and  irrevocable  over- 
throw, the  spirit  of  PBavfiaagNESS.  Of  this  spirit  philosophy  I 
takes  no  account.  Yetl  am  not  more  sure  Uiat  my  soul  lives, 
than  I  am  that  perverseness  is  one  of  the  primitive  impulses  of 
the  human  heart— one  of  the  indivisible  primary  faculties,  or  sen- 
timents, which  give  direction  to  the  cliaracter  of  Man.  Who 
has  not,  a  hundred  limes,  found  himself  committing  a  vile  or  a. 
silly  action,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  knows  he  ahould 
not  ?  Have  we  not  a  perpetual  inclination,  in  the  teeth  of  our 
best  judgment,  to  violate  that  which  is  Late,  merely  because  we 
understand  it  to  be  such  ?  This  spirit  of  perverseness,  I  say, ' 
came  to  my  final  overthrow.  It  was  this  unfathomable  longing 
of  the  soul  to  vex  itself — to  olTer  violence  to  its  own  nature — lo  do. 
wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake  only — that  urged  me  to  continue  and) 
finally  to  ooosummate  the  injury  I  had  inflicted  upon  the  unoSend' 
ing  brute.  One  morning,  in  cool  blood,  I  slipped  a  noose  about 
its  neck  and  hung  it  to  the  limb  of  a  tree ; — hung  it  with  the 
tears  streaming  from  my  eyes,  and  with  the  bitterest  remorse  at 
my  heart; — hung    .  bteatae  I  knew  that  it  bod  loved  W0,  toA  be- 
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It  it  had  given  me  no  reason  of  offence  ; — hung  il  be- 

\  cause  I  knew  that  in  so  doing  1  was  comniitling  a  siu — a  deadly 

n  that  would  so  jeopardize  my  immortal  soul  as  lo  place  it — if 

[  «ioh  a  thing  were  poswble — even  beyond  the  reach  of  the  infimtB 

I  mercy  of  the  Most  Merciful  and  Most  Terrible  God. 

On  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  this  cruel  deed  was  done,  I 
\  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  cry  of  fire.     The  curtaina  of  my 
rbed  were  in  flames.     The  whole  house  waa  blazing,     ll  waj 
I  with  great  difficulty  that  my  wife,  a  servant,  and  myself^  made 
our  escape  from  the  conflagration.     The  destruction  was  com- 
plete.    My  entire  worldly  wealth  was  swallowed  up,  and  I  re- 
aigned  myself  tlience forward  lo  despair. 

I  am  above  the  weakness  of  seeking  lo  establish  a  sequence  of 
cause  and  eSect,  between  the  disaster  and  the  atrocity.     Bui  I 
am  detailing  a  chain  of  facts — and  wish  not  to  leave  even  a  po«i- 
ble  link  imperfect.     On  the  day  succeeding  the  fire,  I  visited  the 
The  walls,  with  one  exception,  had  fallen  in.     This  ei- 
I   oeption  was  found  in  a  compartment  wall,  not  very  thick,  which 
Btoc)d  about  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  against  which  had  rested 
the  head  of  my  bed.     The  plastering  had  here,  in  great  measure, 
resisted  the  action  of  the  fire — a  fact  which  I  attributed  to  its  hav- 
ing been  recently  spread.     About  this  wall  a  dense  crowd  wen 
collected,  and  many  persons  seemed  lo  be  examining  a  particular 
portion  of  it  with  very  minute  and  eager  attention.     The  words 
I  "Btrange!"  "singular!"  and  other  similar  e.xpresaions,  excited 
/    my  curiosity.     I  approached  and  saw,  as  if  graven  in  haa  reSef 
H    upon  the  white  surface,  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  cat.     The  im- 
Hl    pression  was  given  with  an  accuracy  truly  marvellous.     There 
F*   was  a  rope  about  the  animal's  neck. 

When  1  first  beheld  thb  apparition — for  1  could  aoarcely  re- 
gard it  as  less — my  wonder  and  my  terror  were  extreme.  But 
]  at  length  reflection  came  to  my  aid.  The  cat,  I  remembered,  had 
been  hung  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  the  house,  UfKm  the  alarm  of 
fire,  Utis  garden  had  been  immediately  filled  by  the  crowd — by 
some  one  of  whom  the  animal  must  have  been  cut  from  the  tree 
and  tlirown,  through  an  open  window,  into  my  chamber.  This 
had  probably  been  done  with  the  view  of  arousing  me  from  sleep. 
Toe  fallingof  other  walls  had  compressed  tlie  victim  ofmyom^ 
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ty  into  ihe  substance  of  the  freshly-spread  plaster ;  the  lime  of 
ivhich,  with  the  flarnes,  and  the  ammonia  from  the  carcass,  had 
then  accomplished  the  portraiture  as  I  saw  it. 

Although  I  thus  readily  accounted  to  my  reason,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  my  conscience,  fur  the  startling  fact  just  detailed,  it  did 
not  the  less  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  my  fancy.  For 
inontha  J  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  phantasm  of  the  cat;  and, 
during  this  period,  there  came  back  into  my  spirit  a  half-senti- 
ment that-geemed,  but  w^.aotjjemojge.  I  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  animal,  and  to  look  about  me,  among  the  vile 
haunts  which  I  now  habitually  frequented,  for  another  pet  of  the 
same  species,  and  of  somewhat  similar  appearance,  with  which  to 
supply  its  place. 

One  night  as  I  sat,  half  alupified,  in  a  den  of  more  than  infa- 
my, my  attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  some  black  object,  re- 
posing upon  tjie  head  of  one  of  the  immense  hogsheads  of  Gin,  oi- 
of  Rum,  which  constituted  the  chief  furniture  of  the  apartment, 
i  had  been  looking  steadily  at  the  top  of  this  hogshead  for  aOhio 
minutes,  and  what  now  caused  me  surprise  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  not  sooner  perceived  the  object  thereupon.  I  approached  it, 
and  touched  it  with  my  hand.  It  was  a  black  cat — a  very  large 
one — fully  as  large  as  Pluto,  and  closely  resembling  him  in  every 
respect  but  one.  Pluto  had  not  a  white  hair  upon  any  portion  of 
his  body ;  but  this  cat  had  a  large,  although  indefinite  splotch  of  i 
white,  covering  nearly  the  whole  region  of  the  breast. 

Upon  my  toucliing  him,  he  immediately  arose,  purred  loudly, 
rubbed  against  my  hand,  and  appeared  delighted  with  my  notice. 
Thia,  then,  was  the  very  creature  of  wliich  I  was  in  search,  I 
at  once  offered  to  purchase  it  of  the  landlord ;  but  this  person 
made  no  claim  to  it — knew  nothing  of  it — had  never  seen  it  be- 

I  continued  my  caresses,  and,  when  I  prepared  to  go  home, 
the  animal  evinced  a  disposition  to  accompany  me.  I  permitted 
it  to  do  so ;  occasionally  stooping  and  patting  it  as  I  proceeded. 
When  it  reached  the  house  it  domesticated  itself  at  once,  and  be- 
came immediately  a  great  favorite  with  my  wife. 

For  my  own  part,  I  soon  found  a  dislike  to  it  arising  within 
Thia  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  I  had  anticipated ;  but — 
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I  know  not  how  or  why  it  was — its  evident  fondness  for  mystU 
rather  disgusted  and  annoyed.  By  slow  degrees,  these  feelings 
of  disgust  and  annoyance  rose  into  the  bitterness  of  hatred.  I 
avoided  the  creature  ;  a  certain  sense  of  shame,  ajid  the  remem- 
brance of  my  former  deed  of  craeity,  preventing  me  from  phvsi 
cally  abusing  it.  1  did  not,  for  some  weeks,  strike,  or  otherwise 
violently  ill  use  it ;  but  gradually — very  gradually — 1  came  U 
look  upon  it  with  unutterable  loathing,  and  to  flee  silently  tmo 
its  odious  presence,  as  from  the  breath  of  a  pestilence. 

What  added,  no  doubt,  to  my  hatred  of  the  beast,  was  the  dls- 
I  covery,  on  the  morning  afler  I  brought  it  home,  (hat,  like  Pluto, 
1  it  also  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  eyes.  This  circumstance, 
I  however,  only  endeared  it  to  my  wife,  who,  as  I  tiave  already 
said,  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  humanity  of  feeling  which 
had  once  been  my  distinguishing  trait,  and  the  source  of  many  of 
my  simplest  and  purest  pleasures. 

Wjih  mj  aversion  to  this  cat,  however,  its  partiality  for  myself 
seemed  lo  increase.  It  followed  my  footsteps  with  a  pertinacity 
which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  make  the  re-ader  comprehend. 
Whenever  1  sat,  it  would  crouch  beneath  my  chair,  or  spring 
upon  my  knees,  covering  me  with  its  loathsome  caresses.  If  1 
arose  to  ^^'alk  it  would  get  between  my  feet  and  thus  nearly  throw 
me  down,  or,  fastening  its  long  and  sharp  claws  in  my  dtess, 
clamber,  in  this  manner,  to  my  breast.  At  such  times,  although 
I  longed  lo  destroy  it  with  a  blow,  I  was  yet  withheld  from  so  do. 
ing,  partly  by  a  memory  of  my  former  crime,  but  chiefly — ^let  me 
confess  it  at  once — by  absolute  dread  of  the  beast. 

This  dread  was  not  e.xactly  a  dread  of  physical  evil — and  yet 
I  should  be  at  a  loss  how  otherwise  to  define  it.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own — yes,  even  in  [his  felon's  cell,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  own^ — that  the  terror  and  horror  with  which  the  ani- 
mal inspired  me,  had  been  heightened  by  one  of  the  menMt  chi- 
mceras  it  would  be  possible  lo  conceive,  My  wife  had  called  my 
attention,  more  than  once,  lo  the  character  of  the  mark  of  while 
neir,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  constituted  the  sole  visi- 
ble difference  between  the  strange  beast  and  the  one  I  had  tle- 
stroycd.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  mark,  although 
large,  had  been  originally  very  indefinite  ;  but,  by  slow  degrees 


degrees  nearly  impercep'jbte,  and  which  Tor  a  long  time  my  E 
struggled  to  reject  as  fanciful — it  had,  at  length,  assumed  a  rigor. 
ous  dialinclness  of  outline.  It  was  now  the  representation  of  an 
object  that  I  shudder  to  name — aod  for  this,  above  all,  I  lonlJied, 
and  dreaded,  and  would  have  rid  myself  of  the  monster  kad  i 
dared — it  was  now,  1  say,  the  image  of  a  hideous — of  a  ghastly  I 
thing — of  the  Gallows  ! — oh,  mournful  and  terrible  engine  of  / 
Horror  and  of  Crime — of  Agony  and  of  Death  !  J 

And  now  was  I  indeed  wretched  beyond  the  wretchedness  of 
mere  Humanity.  And  a  brule  beast — whose  fellow  1  had  con- 
temptuously destroyed — a  brute  beast  to  work  out  for  me — for  me 
a  man,  fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  High  God — so  much  of  in- 
suHerable  wo !  Alas !  neither  by  day  nor  by  night  knew  1  the 
blessing  of  Rest  any  more  !  During  the  former  the  creature  lefl 
me  no  nioment  alone ;  and,  in  the  latter,  1  started,  hourly,  from\ 
dreams  of  unutterable  fear,  to  find  the  hot  breath  of  the  Iking  upon  \ 
my  face,  and  its  vast  weight — an  incarnate  Night-Mare  lliat  I 
had  no  power  to  shake  off— incumbent  eternally  upon  my  heart !  I 

Beneath  the  pressure  of  torments  such  as  lliesc,  the  feeble  rem- 
nant of  the  good  wilhin  me  succumbed.  Evil  thoughts  became 
my  sole  intimates — the  darkest  and  most  evil  of  thoughts. 
The  nwrndiness  of  my  usual  temper  increased  to  hatred  of  all 
things  and  of  all  mankind  ;  while,  from  the  sudden,  frequent,  and 
ungovernable  outbursts  of  a  fnry  to  which  1  now  blindly  aban- 
doned myself,  my  uncomplaining  wife,  alas !  was  the  most  usual 
and  the  most  patient  of  sufferers. 

One  day  sho  accompanied  me,  upon  some  household  errand, 
into  the  cellar  of  the  old  building  which  our  poverty  compelled  us 
to  inhabit.  The  cat  followed  me  down  the  steep  stairs,  and, 
nearly  throwing  me  headlong,  exasperated  me  to  madness.  Up- 
Jding  an  axe,  and  forgetting,  in  my  wralh,  the  childish  dread 
which  had  hitherto  stayed  my  hand,  I  aimed  a  blow  at  the  animal 
which,  of  course,  would  have  proved  instantly  fatal  had  it  de- 
scended as  I  wished.  But  this  blow  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
my  wife.  Goaded,  by  Ihe  interference,  inlo  a  rage  more  than  | 
demoniacal,  I  withdrew  my  arm  from  her  grasp  and  buried  ibe 
Sie  in  her  brain.     She  fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  without  a  groan.  I 

This  hideous  murder  accomplished,  I  set  myself  forthwith.  4w) 


with  eDtire  deliberation,  to  the  task  of  concealing  the  body.  1 
knew  that  1  could  not  remove  it  from  llie  house,  either  by  day  ot 
by  night,  without  tlie  risk  of  being  observed  by  tbe  neighbors. 
Mar^'  projects  entered  my  mind.  At  one  period  1  thought  of  cut- 
ting the  corpse  into  minute  fragments,  and  destroying  them  by 
fire.  At  another,  I  resolved  to  dig  a  grave  for  it  in  the  floor  of 
tbe  cellar.  Again,  I  deliberated  about  casting  it  in  the  well  ia 
ibe  yard — about  packing  it  in  a  box,  ss  if  merchandize,  with  the 
usual  arrangements,  and  so  getting  a  porter  to  lake  it  fr«im  ibe 
house.  Finally  1  hit  upon  what  I  considered  a  far  better  expe- 
dient tlian  either  of  these.  I  delennined  to  wall  it  up  in  the  cel- 
lar— as  the  monks  of  tlie  middle  ages  are  recorded  to  have  walled 
'    up  their  viotinis. 

1  purpose  such  a^  Uiis  the  cellar  was  well  adapted.     Its 

walls  were  loosely  constructed,  and   had  lately  been   plastered 

I  througlioui  with  a  rough  plaster,  which  the  dampness  of  the 

I  atmosphere  had  prevented  from  hardening.     Moreover,  in  one  of 

[  (be  walls  was  a  projection,  caused  by  a  false  cbimney,  or  fire- 

'  place,  that  had  been  ftUed  up,  and  made  to  resemble  the  rest  of 

the  cellar.     1  made  no  doubt  that  1  could  re.adily  displace  the 

bricks  at  this  point,  insert  the  corpse,  and  wall  the  whole  up  u 

before,  so. thatjioeve  rould  delect  an^jhing^usjiifiiaiw- 

And  in  this  calculation  7~was  not  deceived.  By  means  of  « 
crow-bar  I  easily  dislodged  llie  bricks,  atid,  having  carefUlly  de- 
posited the  body  against  the  inner  wall,  1  propped  it  in  that  poai- 
tion,  while,  with  little  trouble,  I  re-laid  the  whole  structure  as  it 
originally  stood.  Having  procured  mortar,  sand,  and  hair,  with 
every  possible  precaution,  I  prepareit  a  plaster  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  old,  and  with  this  I  very  carefully  went 
over  the  new  brick-work.  When  I  had  finisbed,  I  felt  satisfied 
that  all  was  right.  The  wall  did  not  present  the  sligblest  ap- 
pearance of  bavmg  bei>n  disturbed.  The  rubbish  on  the  floor 
was  picked  up  with  the  minutest  care.  I  looked  around  irium. 
phantly,  and  said  to  myself—'-  Here  al  least,  llien,  my  labor  hw 

My  next  step  was  to  look  for  the  beast  which  had  be«n  tb^ 

>f  so  much  wretchedness;  for  I  had,  at  length,  Gnnly  re- 

I  Ktlved  to  put  it  to  death.     Had  I  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  at  >bp 
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moment,  there  could  have  been  Qo  doubt  of  its  fate  ;  hut  it  a[>- 
peared  ihal  the  crafty  animal  had  been  alanned  at  the  violence  of 
my  previous  anger,  and  forcbore  to  present  itself  in  my  present 
mood.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  to  imagine,  the  deep,  the 
blissful  sense  of  relief  which  the  absence  of  the  delealed  creature 
occasioned  in  my  bosom.  It  did  not  make  its  appearance  during 
tlic  night — and  thus  (or  one  night  at  least,  since  its  introduction  f 
into  the  house,  I  soundly  and  tranquilly  slept  j  aye,  slept  eveiJ 
with  the  burden  of  murder  upon  my  soul !  ' 

The  second  and  the  third  day  passed,  and  still  my  tormentor 
came  not.  Once  again  1  breathed  as  a  freeman.  The  monster, 
in  terror,  had  fled  the  premises  forever !  I  should  behold  it  no 
more  !  My  happiness  was  supreme !  The  guilt  of  my  dark 
deed  disturbed  me  but  little.  Some  few  inquiries  had  been  made, 
but  these  had  been  readily  an.swered.  Even  a  starch  bad  been 
instituted — but  of  course  nothing  was  lo  be  discovered.  I  looked 
upon  my  future  felicity  as  secured. 

Upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  assassination,  a  party  of  ihe  poiico 
came,  very  unexpectedly,  into  the  house,  and  proceeded  again  to 
make  rigorous  investigation  of  the  premises.  Secure,  however, 
in  the  inscrutability  of  my  place  of  concealment,  I  felt  no  embar- 
rassment whatever.  The  officers  bade  me  accompany  them  in 
their  search.  They  left  no  nooli  or  comer  unexplored.  At 
length,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  they  descended  into  the  cel- 
lar. I.quivered  not  in  a  muscle.  My  heart  beat  calmly  as  that 
of  one  who  slumbers  in  innocence.  1  walked  the  cellar  from  end 
to  end.  I  folded  my  arms  upon  my  bosom,  and  roamed  easily  to 
and  fro.  The  police  were  thoroughly  satisfied  and  prepared  to 
depart.  The  glee  at  my  heart  was  loo  strong  to  be  restrained. 
I  burned  to  say  if  but  one  word,  by  way  of  triumph,  and  to  ren- 
der doubly  sure  their  assurance  of  my  guiltlessness. 

"  Gentlemen,"  I  said  at  last,  as  the  party  ascended  the  steps, 
"  1  delight  to  have  allayed  your  suspicions.  I  wish  you  all 
health,  and  a  little  more  courtesy.  By  the  bye,  gentlemen,  this 
— this  is  a  very  well  constructed  house."  [In  the  rabid  desire  to 
say  something  easily,  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  uttered  at  all.] — 
"  I  may  say  an  excellently  well  constructed  house.  These  wall! 
— are  you  going,  gentlemen  ?- — these  walls  arn  solidly  put  togeth 
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er ;"  and  here,  through  the  mere  phrenzy  of  bravado,  I  nipped 
heavily,  with  a  cane  which  1  held  in  my  haad,  upon  that  very 
portion  of  the  brick-work  behind  which  stood  the  corpse  of  the 
wife  of  my  bosom. 

^  But  may  God  shield  and  deliver  me  firom  the  fimgs  of  the 
Arch-Fiend  !  No  sooner  had  the  reverberation  of  my  blows  sunk 
into  silence,  than  I  was  answered  by  a  voice  from  within  the 
tomb  ! — by  a  cry,  at  first  muffled  and  broken,  like  the  sobbing  of 
a  child,  and  then  quickly  swelling  into  one  long,  loud,  and  con- 
tinuous scream,  utterly  anomalous  and  inhuman — a  howl — a 
wailing  shriek,  half  of  horror  and  half  of  triumph,  such  as  might 
have  arisen  only  out  of  hell,  conjointly  from  the  throats  of  the 
damned  in  their  agony  and  of  the  demons  that  exult  in  the  dam- 
nation. 

Of  my  own  thoughts  it  is  folly  to  speak.  Swooning,  I  stagger- 
ed  to  the  opposite  wall.  For  one  instant  the  party  upon  the  stairs 
remained  motionless,  through  extremity  of  terror  and  of  awe.  Id 
the  next,  a  dozen  stout  arms  were  toiling  at  the  wall.  It  fell 
bodily.  The  corpse,  already  greatly  decayed  and  clotted  with 
gore,  stood  erect  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  Upon  its 
head,  with  red  extended  mouth  and  solitary  eye  of  fire,  sat  the 
hideous  beast  whose  craft  had  seduced  me  into  murder,  and  whoso 
informing  voice  had  consigned  me  to  the  hangman.  I  had  walled 
the  monster  up  within  the  tomb ! 


\\^\ 


Siiet  qo'an  le 
^  Dt  Btntngtr. 

DuRDis  ihe  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the 
autumn  of  ihe  yca^pthen  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in 
the  hcavens,il  had  4)een  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a 
-  singularlj^rcary  tract  of  couniry /and  at  length  found  inyselfias 
the  shades  of  Ihe  evening  drew  oiil  within  view  of  the  melancholy 


t  how  it  was — but,  with  the  first 
e  of  insufTerable  gloom  pervaded 


House  of  Usher.  I  knov 
glimpse  of  the  building,  ( 
my  spirit.  I  say  insulFcrable  ^  for  the  feeling 
by  any  of  that  half-pleasurabli^  b»o8i»e  -poetic,"  sentimenU'with 
which  the  mind  usually  receiveji  even  the  sternest  natural  images 
of  the  desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me— 
upon  the  more  house,  and  the  simple  landscape  features  of  the 
domain — upon  the  bleak  walls — upon  the  vacant  eye-like  win- 
dows— upon  a  few  rank  sedges — and  upon  a  few  white  trunks 
of  d'icayed  irees-^wiih  an  ulter  depression  of  soul  which  I  can 
compare  to  no  earthly  sensation  more  properly  than  to  the  afler- 
dream  of  the  reveller  upon  opium — the  bitter  lapse  into  every- 
day life--^thB_hideoug.jiteppiag-QtC^qf^lhe  veJL-  CThere  \ 
iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart — an  unredeemed 
dreariness  of  thought  which  no  goadiug  of  the  imagination  oould 
torture  into  aught  of  tho  subltmcf  What  was  it — I  paused  to 
think — what  was  it  that  sa  unnerved  me  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  House  of  Usher  ?  It  was  a  mystery  all  insoTuble  ;  nor  could 
1  grapple  with  the  shadowy  fancies  that  crcwded   upon  me  as  [ 
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[wndered.  \  H^as  forced  to  &U  back  upon  the  unsalis&clory  coo- 
clusioD,  that  while/ beyond  doub^  there  are  cotnbinaliona  of  vcfy 
simple  aaiural  objects  ffhtch  have  the  power  af  ihus  af&cting  w^ 
still  ihe  analysis  of  this  power  lies  among  ciHiside rations  beyond 
burriepltiTl  It  w&s  possiUeCI  reflected,  that  a  mere  ditfereot  ar- 
rangement of  the  particuUfs  of  the  scenej  of  the  delaib  of  the 
picture,! would  be  sufficient  to  modify,  or  perG9p9  to  annihilate  its 
capacity  for  aoirowful  impressioa  •  and,  acting  upon  this  idea,  1 
reined  myta^w  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a  blacl:  and  lurid  tant; 
that  lay  in  unruJBed  lustre  by  the  dwelling,  and  gazed  down^ — but 
with  a  shudder  even  more  thrilling  than  before — upon  the  re- 
modelled  and  jpTerted  imaf^"  "*"  the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghasdy 
tree-stents,  and  the  vacant  and  eye-like  windows. 

Neverlhele^,  in  tliis  cnansion  of  gloom  I  now  proposed  to  my- 
self a  sojourn  of  some  weeks.  Its  proprietor,  Roderick  Usher, 
had  been  one  of  my  boon  companions  in  boyhood ;  but  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  A  letler,  however, 
had  lately  reached  me  in  a  distant  pan  of  the  country^— ■  leUer 
from  him — which,  in  its  wildly  importunate  nature,  had  admitted 
of  no  other  than  a  personal  reply.  The  MS.  gave  evidenc*  of 
nerroua  agitation.  The  writer  spoke  of  acute  bodily  illness— of 
a  mental  disorder  which  oppressed  him — and  of  an  earneat  desiM 
to  see  me,  as  his  best,  and  indeed  his  only  personal  friend,  with  ■ 
view  of  attempting,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  society,  some  allfc 
viation  of  his  malady.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  all  this,  and 
much  more,  was  said — it  was  tlie  Qjtparont  heart  that  weot  with 
his  request — which  allowed  me  no  room  for  hesitation ;  and  I  M>' 
cordingly  obeyed  forthwith  what  I  still  considered  a  very  aingo- 
lar  summons, 

AllliDugh,  as  boys,  we  bad  been  even  intimate  associates,  yK 
I  really  knew  little  of  my  friend.  His  reserve  had  been  always 
Bsceasive  and  habitual.  I  was  aware,  however,  that  his  very 
ancient  family  had  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  a  peeu- 
liar  sensibility  of  temperament,  displaying  itself,  through  lung 
ages,  in  many  works  of  exalted  art,  and  manifested,  of  late,  in 
repeated  deedit  of  munificent  yet  unobtrusive  charity,  as  well  as 
in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  intricacies,  perhaps  even  mora 
tlian  to  the  orthodox  and  easily  recognisable  beauties,  of  muaietl 
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science.  I  had  learned,  too,  the  very  remarkabie  fact,  that  th* 
stem  of  the  Uaher  race,  all  time-honored  as  it  was,  had  put 
forth,  at  no  period,  any  enduring  branch  ;  in  other  words,  thai 
the  entire  family  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  had  always, 
■with  very  trifling  and  very  temporury  variation,  so  lain.  It  waa 
this  deficiency,  I  considered,  while  running  over  in  thought  the 
perfect  keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises  with  the  accred- 
ited character  of  the  people,  and  white  speculating  upon  the  pos- 
sible influence  which  the  one,  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries,  might 
have  exercised  upon  the  other — it  was  this  deficiency,  perhaps, 
of  collateral  issue,  and  the  consequent  undeviating  transmission, 
Iroin  sire  to  son,  of  the  patrimony  with  the  name,  which  had,  at 
length,  so  identified  the  two  as  to  merge  the  original  title  of  the 
estate  in  the  quaint  and  equivocal  appellation  of  the  "  House  of 
Usher" — an  appellation  which  seemed  to  include,  in  the  minds 
of  the  peasantry  who  used  it,  both  the  family  and  the  family 
mansion. 

I  have  said  that  tlie  sole  eflcct  of  my  somewhat  childish  ex- 
periment— thai  of  looking  down  within  the  tam — had  been  to 
deepen  the  first  singular  impression.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  rapid  increase  of  my  superstition — 
for  why  should  I  not  so  term  it  1 — served  mainly  to  accelerate  the 
increase  itself.  Sucli,  I  have  long  known,  is  the  paradoxical  law 
of  all  sentiments  having  terror  as  a  basis.  And  it  might  have 
been  for  this  reason  only,  that,  when  1  again  uplifted  my  eyea  to 
the  house  itself,  from  its  image  in  the  pool,  there  grew  in  my 
mind  a  strange  fancy — a  fancy  so  ridiculous,  indeed,  that  I  but 
mention  it  to  show  the  vivid  force  of  the  sensations  which  op- 
pressed me.  I  had  so  worked  upon  my  imagination  as  really  to 
believe  that  about  the  whole  mansion  and  domain  there  hung  an 
atmosphere  peculiar  lo  themselves  and  their  immediate  vicinity 
— an  atmosphere  wiiich  had  no  aSinity  with  the  air  of  heaven, 
but  which  had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed  trees,  and  the  gray 
wall,  and  the  silent  tarn — a  pestilent  and  mystic  vapor,  dull,  slug- 
gish, faintly  discernible,  and  leadcn-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  must  have  been  a  dream,  i 
scanned  more  narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the  building.  Iti 
principa'   feature  seemed  lo  be  that  of  an  eioesBive  antiquity, 
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The  discoloratitKi  of  ages  bad  been  great.  Minute  fungi  over- 
spread  the  whole  exterior,  hanging  in  a  fine  tangled  welKwor^ 
C:xa  the  eaves.  Yet  all  this  was  apart  from  any  extraordinary 
dilapidation.  No  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen;  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a  wild  incoiraistency  between  its  still  perfect  adap- 
tation of  parts,  and  the  crumbling  condition  of  the  individual 
stones.  In  this  there  was  much  that  reminded  me  of  the  specious 
loialtiy  of  old  wood-work  which  has  rotted  for  long  years  in  some 
neglected  vault,  with  no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of  the  el- 
lemal  air.  Beyond  this  indication  of  extensive  decay,  however, 
the  fabric  gnve  little  token  of  instability.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a 
acrutinizing  observer  might  have  discovered  a  barely  perceptible 
fissure,  which,  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building  in  front, 
made  its  way  down  the  wall  in  a  zigzag  direction,  until  it  became 
lost  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  tarn. 

Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a  short  causeway  to  tfa* 
house.  A  servant  in  waiting  took  my  horse,  and  I  entered  the 
Gothic  archway  of  the  hall.  A  valet,  of  stealthy  step,  thence 
conducted  me,  in  silence,  through  many  dark  and  intricate  pas- 
sages in  my  progress  to  the  studio  of  his  master.  Much  that  1 
encouDtered  on  the  way  contributed,  I  know  not  how,  to  heighten 
the  vague  scntimenta  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  While 
the  objects  around  me — while  the  carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the 
sombre  tapestries  of  tlie  walls,  the  ebon  blackness  of  the  Aoan, 
,  and  the  phantasmagoric  armorial  trophies  which  rattled  as  1 
strode,  were  but  matters  to  which,  or  to  such  aa  which,  I  had 
been  accustomed  from  my  infancy — wliile  1  hesitated  not  to  ac- 
knowledge how  familiar  was  all  (his — I  still  wondered  to  find  bnw 
unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  which  ordinary  images  were  stirring 
up.  On  one  of  the  staircases,  1  met  the  physician  of  the  family. 
His  countenance,  1  thought,  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  low 
cunning  and  perplexity.  He  accosted  me  with  trepidation  and 
passed  on.  The  valet  now  threw  open  a  door  and  ushered  me 
into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  1  found  myself  was  very  large  and  lofty. 
The  windows  were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a 
distance  from  the  black  oaken  door  as  to  be  altogether  inacoeasj- 
ble  from  within.     Feeble  gleams  of  encrimsoned  light  made  their 
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way  through  Ihelrellissed  panes,  and  served  to  render  Gofficiently 
disiinct  ilie  more  prominent  objects  around ;  the  eye,  however, 
slmggled  in  vain  lo  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the  chamber,  or 
the  recesses  of  the  vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies 
hung  upcn  the  walls.  The  general  furniture  was  profuse,  com. 
fortless,  aniiqne,  and  tattered.  Many  hooka  and  musical  instru- 
ments lay  scattered  about,  but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to  the 
scene.  I  felt  thai  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow.  An  air 
of  stem,  deep,  and  Irredeemable  gloom  hung  over  and  pervaded 
all. 

Upon  my  entrance,  Usher  arose  from  a  aoik  on  which  he  had 
been  lying  at  full  length,  and  greeted  me  with  a  vivacious  warmth 
which  had  much  in  it,  I  at  first  thought,  of  an  overdone  cordiality 
— of  the  constrained  effort  of  the  ennuye  man  of  the  world.  A 
glance,  however,  at  his  countenance,  convinced  me  of  his  perfect 
sincerity.  We  sal  down ;  and  for  some  raomenls,  while  he  spoke 
not,  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe. 
Surely,  man  hod  never  before  so  terribly  altered,  in  so  brief  a 
period,  as  had  Roderick  Usher !  It  was  witii  difficulty  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  admit  the  identity  of  the  wan  being  before 
me  with  tlie  companion  of  my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the  character 
of  his  face  had  been  at  all  times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness 
of  complexion;  an  eye  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  com- 
parison ;  lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  curve ;  a  nose  of  a  delicate  Hebrew  model,  but  with  a 
breadth  of  nostri!  unusual  in  similar  fonnations ;  a  finely  moulded 
chin,  speaking,  in  its  want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  moral 
energy  -  hair  of  a  more  than  web-like  softness  and  tenuity ;  Ibesa 
jeatures,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the  regions  of  the 
temple,  made  up  altogether  a  countenance  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  now  in  the  mere  exaggeration  of  the  prevailing  char- 
acter of  these  features,  and  of  the  expression  they  were  wont  to 
convey,  lay  so  much  of  change  thai  I  doubted  lo  whom  I  spoke. 
The  now  ghastly  pallor  of  the  akin,  and  the  now  miraculous  lua-  ^ 
tre  of  the  eye,  above  all  things  startled  and  even  awed  me.  Tlio 
silken  hair,  loo,  had  been  suffered  to  grow  all  un!>eeded,  and  aa, 
in  its  wild  jr^samer  texture,  it  floated  rather  than  fell  aboul  the 
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M.fbix,  I  could  Dot,  even  with  efTort,  ( 
lioD  with  any  ides  of  simple  humanity. 

]q  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was  at  once  slruck  with  an  irco. 
herence — an  kiconsistency ;  and  I  soon  found  this  to  arise  from  « 
series  of  feeble  and  futile  struggles  to  overcome  an  habtlual  trepi- 
dancy — an  excessive  nervous  agitation.     For  something  of  thii 
nature  I  had  indeed  been  prepared,  no  less  by  his  letter,  than  by 
reminiscences  of  certain  boyish  traits,  and  by  conclusions  deduced 
from  his  peculiar  physical  conformation  and  temperament.     Hia 
t      action  was  alternately  vivacious  and  sullen.     His  voice  varied 
rapidly  from  a  tremulous  indecision  (when  the  animal  spiriB 
seemed  utterly  in  abeyance)  to  thai  species  of  energetic  concision 
— that  abrupt,  weighty,  unhurried,  and  holiow-aounding  eiiuncia- 
"      tioii — thai  leaden,  self-balanced  and  perfectly  modulated  guttunJ 
'      utterance,  which  nlay  be  observed  in  the  lost  drunkard,  or  the  ir- 
reclaimable eater  of  opium,  during  the  periods  of  his  most  intense 
escitement. 

Il  was  thus  thai  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  of  his  ear- 
nest desire  to  sec  me,  and  of  the  solace  he  expected  me  to  afibrd 
him.  He  entered,  at  some  lengtii,  into  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  nature  of  his  malady.  It  was,  he  said,  a  constitutional  and  a 
&mily  evil,  and  one  for  which  he  despaired  to  find  a  remedy — a 
mere  nervous  affection,  he  immediately  added,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly  soon  pass  off.  It  displayed  itself  in  a  hosl  of  unnBlura) 
sensations.  Some  of  these,  as  he  detailed  ihem,  interested  and 
bewildered  me  ;  although,  perhaps,  the  terms,  and  the  general 
manner  of  the  narration  had  their  weight.  He  suffer^  much 
from  a  morbid  acutcness  of  the  senses;  the  most  insipid  food  wat 
alone  endurable  ;  he  could  wear  only  garments  of  certain  texture ; 
the  odors  of  all  flowers  were  oppressive ;  his  eyes  were  tortured 
by  even  a  faint  light ;  and  there  were  but  peculiar  sounds,  and 
these  from  stringed  instruments,  which  did  not  inspire  him  with 
horror. 

Toan  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found  him  a  bounden 
slave.     "  I  shall  perish,"  said  he,  "  I  must  perish  in  this  deplo- 
rable folly.     7'hus,  thus,  and  not  otherwise,  shall  1  be  loot.     I 
ft     dread  the  events  of  the  future,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  j» 
^^Wlts.     I  gSudder  b<  the  thought  of  any,  evien  the  most  trivial.  i» 
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cident,  which  may  operate  upon  this  intolerable  agitation  of  soul. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  abhorrence  of  danger,  except  in  its  absolute  ef- 
fect— ^in  terror.  In  this  unnerved — ^in  this  pitiable  condition — ^I 
leel  that  the  period  will  sooner  or  later  arrive  when  I  must  aban- 
don life  and  reason  together,  in  some  struggle  with  the  grim  phan- 
tasm,  FsAB." , 

I  learned,  moreover,  at  intervals,  and  through  broken  and 
equivocal  jijitfii  sn(rther  singular  feature  of  his  mental  condition. 
He  was  ^enchained  ^y  certain  superstitious  impressions  in  regard 
to  the  dwelling  which  he  tenanted,  and  whence,  for  many  years, 
he  had  never  ventured  forth — ^in  r^ard  to  an  influence  whose 
supposititious  force  was  conveyed  in  terms  too  shadowy  here  to 
be  re-stated— an  influence  which  some  peculiarities  in  the  mere 
form  and  substance  of  his  family  mansion,  had,  by  dint  of  long 
suflferance,  he  said,  obtained  over  his  spirit — an  effect  which  the 
physique  of  the  gray  walls  and  turrets,  and  of  the  dim  tarn  into 
which  they  all  looked  down,  had,  at  length,  brought  about  upon 
the  morale  of  his  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesitation,  that  much  of 
the  peculiar  gloom  which  thus  afflicted  him  could  be  traced  to  a 
more  natural  and  far  more  palpable  origin — to  the  severe  and 
long-continued  illness — ^indeed  to  the  evidently  approaching  disso- 
lution—of a  tenderly  beloved  sister — his  sole  companion  for  long 
years— his  last  and  only  relative  on  earth.  "  Her  decease,"  he 
said,  with  a  bitterness  which  I  can  never  forget,  "  would  leave 
him  (him  the  hopeless  and  the  frail)  the  last  of  the  ancient  race 
of  the  Ushers."  While  he  spoke,  the  lady  Madeline  (for  so  was 
she  called)  passed  slowly  through  a  remote  portion  of  the  apart- 
ment, and,  without  having  noticed  my  presence,  disappeared.  I 
regarded  her  with  an  utter  astonishment  not  unmingled  with 
dread — and  yet  I  fi>und  it  impossible  to  account  for  such  feelings. 
A  sensatioQ  of  stupor  oppressed  me,  as  my  eyes  followed  her  re- 
treating  steps.  When  a  door,  at  length,  closed  upon  her,  my 
glance  sought  instinctively  and  eagerly  the  countenance  of  the 
brother — but  he  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  I  could  only 
perceive  that  a  &r  more  than  ordinary  wanness  had  overspread 
toe  emaciated  fingers  through  which  trickled  many  passionate 
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The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline  had  long  baffled  the  skill  o( 
"her  physicians,  A  settled  apathy,  a  gradual  wasling  away  of 
the  person,  and  frequent  although  transient  alTections  of  a  piir 
tially  cataleptical  character,  were  the  unusual  diagnosis.  Hither- 
to she  had  steadily  borne  up  against  the  pressure  of  her  malady, 
and  had  not  betaken  herself  finally  lo  bed ;  but,  on  the  closing  in 
of  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she  succumbed  (aa  h^r 
brother  told  me  at  night  with  inexpressible  agitation)  lo  the  pro*- 
Irating  power  of  the  destroyer ;  and  I  learned  that  the  glimpse  1 
had  obtained  of  her  person  would  thus  probably  be  the  laut  i 
should  obtain — that  the  lady,  at  least  while  living,  would  be  seen 
by  ,«,  no  more. 

For  several  days  ensuing,  her  name  was  unmentioned  by  either 
Usher  or  myself;  and  during  tliis  period  1  was  busied  Id  eam^ 
endeavors  to  alleviate  the  melancholy  of  my  friend.  We  pait)t«d 
and  read  together ;  or  I  listened,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  the  wild 
improvisations  of  his  speaking  guitar.  And  thus,  as  a~i3bsei 
and  Htill  closer  intimacy  admitted  mc  more  unreservedly  into 
the  recesses  of  his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  1  perceive  the 
futility  of  all  attempt  at  cheering  a  mind  from  which  darkness,  aa 
if  an  inherent  positive  quality,  -xiured  forth  upon  all  objecta 
of  the  moral  and  physical  universe,  in  one  unceasing  radialion 
If  gloom. 

I  shall  ever  hear  about  me  a  memory  ofahe  many  aolemp 
nours  I  thus  spent  alone  with  the  master  of  the  House  of  Usher 
Vet  1  should  fail  in  any  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact 
oharacter  of  the  studies,  or  of  the  occupations,  in  wluch  he  in 
volved  me,  or  led  mc  the  way.  An  excited  and  highlvdis 
tempered  ideality  threw  a  sulphureous  lustre  over  all.  Hia  Img 
improvised  dirges  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears.  Among  other 
things,  I  hold  painfully  in  mind  a  certain  singular  perversJOD  »nd 
amplification  of  the  wild  air  of  the  last  waltz  of  Von  Webef. 
Krom  tlie  paintings  over  which  his  elaborate  fancy  brooded,  and 
which  grew,  touch  by  tonch,  into  vaguenesses  at  nhicli  1  shud- 
dered  the  more  thrillingly,  because  I  shuddered  knowing  unt 
why ; — from  these  paintings  (vivid  as  llieir  images  now  are  be. 
km  me)  I  would  in  vain  endeavor  to  eiluce  more  than  a  email 
DuTtion  which  should  lie  within  the  compasa  of  merely  written 


vords.  By  the  utter  simplicity,  by  tlie  nakedness  of  hia  designs, 
he  arrested  and  overawed  attention.  If  ever  mortal  painted  an 
idea,  that  mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  For  me  at  least — in  the 
circumstancea  then  aurrounding  me — there  arose  out  of  the  pure 
abstractions  which  tlie  hypochondriac  contrived  to  throw  upon 
hia  canvass,  an  intensity  of  intolerable  awe,  no  shadow  of  which 
felt  I  ever  yet  in  the  contemplation  of  the  certainly  glowing  yet 
too  concrete  reveries  of  Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my  friend,  parta- 
king not  so  rigidly  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction,  may  be  shadowed 
forth,  although  feebly,  in  words.  A  small  picture  presented  the 
tpterior  of  an  immensely  long  and  rectangular  vault  or  tunnel, 
with  low  walls,  smooth,  white,  and  without  interruption  or  device. 
Certain  accessory  poinla  of  the  design  served  well  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  excavation  lay  at  an  exoeeiling  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  No  outlet  was  observed  in  any  portion  of  its 
vast  extent,  and  no  torch,  or  other  artificial  source  of  light  was 
discernible ;  yet  a  flood  of  intense  rays  rolled  throughout,  and 
baihed  the  whole  iii  a  ghastly  and  inappropriate  splendor. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  auditory 
nerve  which  rendered  all  music  intolerable  to  the  sufferer,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  narrow  limits  to  which  he  thus  confmed  himself  upon 
the  guitar,  which  gave  birth,  in  great  measure,  to  the  ftmtaatio 
character  of  his  performances.  But  the  fervid /aciVtfy  of  his  im- 
promptut  could  not  be  ao  accounted  for.  They  must  have  been, 
and  were,  in  the  notes,  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fan- 
tasias (for  he  not  unfrequently  accompanied  himself  with  rhym- 
ed verbal  improvisations),  the  result  of  that  intense  mental  col- 
lectednesa  and  concentration  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded 
as  observable  only  in  particular  moments  of  the  highest  artificial 
excitement.  The  words  of  one  of  these  rhapsodies  I  have  easily 
remembered.  1  was,  perhaps,  the  more  forcibly  impressed  with 
it,  as  he  gave  it,  because,  in  the  under  or  mystic  current  of  jta 
meaning,  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for  the  first  time,  a  full 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  Usher,  of  the  loitering  of  liis  lofty 
reason  upon  her  throne.  The  verses,  which  were  entitled  "  Th^- 
Haunted  Palace,"  ran  very  nearly,  if  not  accurately,  thus : 
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In  the  gncneal  of  onr  TiUeji, 

By  good  angoli  l«iiu>l«d. 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace— 

Rudiaiil  palace — tparod  iti  head- 
la  Ibo  inaaarch  Tbought'i  domi^ 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  ipreod  ■  phiiaa 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
11. 
Bannen  yellow,  gloriotu,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  tloul  and  flow  ; 
(This— all  this— was  in  the  oldcD 

Time  lonf  ago) 
And  oiery  gentle  air  that  dalli* 

Along  the  nunparli  plumed  uid 
A  winged  odor  went  away. 

IIL 
Wuideren  in  thai  liappy  Ttdlej 

Through  two  luminone  windowi  nw 
Spirits  moving  muncally 

To  a  line's  well-lnned  lair. 
Round  obcut  a  tbroae,  where  aittii^ 

(Potpbyrogene  !) 
~D  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 


The  : 


IV. 


And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door. 
Through  which  camo  flowing,  flowing,  11 

And  spariiling  evemiare, 
A  troop  of  Echoes  whoae  sweet  dMy 

Wu  but  to  sing, 
la  Toicea  of  sorpasaing  benotj, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  Ubk 


Dut  evil  thing!,  to  robes  of  ■amnv, 
Amallfd  the  moDarch'y  high  estal*; 
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And  tmelUre  naw  wJthm  thai  nO»y. 

Through  tha  red-littan  windoWB,  ho 
Vsit  forma  that  move  fantulically 

To  B  diacordaat  rnrlody  ; 
While,  like  a  rapid  ghutly  river, 

Through  the  |>ftle  door. 
A  hidsoua  thrOQg  rush  out  forBvar, 

And  laugh — but  ainlle  no  more. 

I  well  remember  tiiat  suggestions  arising  from  this  ballad,  led 
ua  into  a  train  of  thought  wherein  there  became  manifest  an 
opinion  of  Usher's  which  I  mention  not  so  much  on  acoounl  of  ils 
novelty,  (for  other  men*  have  thought  thus,)  as  on  aocount  of  tlie 
pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  it,  This  opinion,  in  ils 
general  form,  was  that  of  the  sentience  of  all  vegetable  things. 
But,  in  his  disordered  fancy,  the  idea  had  assumed  a  more  daring 
character,  and  trespassed,  under  certain  conditions,  upon  the 
kingdom  of  inorganization.  I  lack  words  to  express  the  full  ex- 
tent, or  the  earnest  abandon  of  his  persuasion.  The  belief,  how- 
ever, was  connected  {as  I  have  previously  hinted)  with  the  gray 
stones  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers.  The  conditions  of  the  sen- 
tience had  been  here,  he  imagined,  fulfilled  in  the  method  of  col- 
location of  these  stones — in  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  aa 
well  as  in  that  of  the  many  fungi  which  overspread  them,  and  ot 
the  decayed  Irees  which  stood  around — above  all,  in  the  long  un- 
disturbed endurance  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  its  reduplication 
in  the  still  waters  of  the  tarn,  lis  evidence — the  evidence  of  the 
sentience — was  to  be  seen,  he  said,  {and  I  here  started  as  he 
spoke,)  in  the  gradual  yet  certain  condensation  of  an  atmosphere 
of  their  own  about  the  waters  and  the  walls.  The  result  was 
discoverable,  he  added,  in  that  silent,  yet  importunate  and  terri- 
ble influence  which  for  centuries  had  moulded  the  destinies  of  his 

*  WaUoD,  Dr.  Fercival,  Spalluimni,  and  especially  Iho  Bi>hop  of  IiandaS 
-8m  "  Chemical  EiMayi,"  vol  y. 
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ly,  and  which  made  him  what  I  now  saw  him — what  he  ww. 

I  opinions  need  no  comment,  and  I  will  make  none. 

jr  books — the  books  which,  for  years,  had  formed  wt  Emtll 
le  mental  esistence  of  the  invalid — were,  as  might  hs 
L  strict  keeping  with  this  character  of  phantasm.  Wa 
pored  together  over  such  works  as  the  Ververt  et  Chartreuse  rf 
Gressel ;  the  Belphegor  of  Machiavelli ;  the  Heaven  and  Tteil 
Swedenborg  ;  the  Subterranean  Voyage  of  Nicholas  Kli 
Holberg;  the  Chiromancy  of  Robert  Flud,  of  Jean 
and  of  De  la  Chambre ;  the  Journey  into  the  Blue 
Tieck  J  and  the  City  of  the  Sun  of  Campanella.  One 
volutne  was  a  small  octavo  ediiion  of  the  Vfrectorium  InqviBU- 
riuTtt,  by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  de  Gironne  ;  and  there  wen 
passages  in  Pomponius  Mela,  about  the  old  African  Satyra  aiiil 
(Egipans,  over  which  Usher  would  sit  dreaming  for  boura.  Bii 
cliicf  delight,  however,  was  found  in  the  perusal  of  an  eXOM^- 
ingly  rare  and  curious  book  in  quarto  Gothic — the  manual  of  % 
forgotten  church — the  Vigiliae  Mortuorum  secundum  ChommKc 
cleaiae  Magunlinae. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wild  ritual  of  this  work,  ud  fl 
its  probable  influence  upon  the  hypochondriac,  when,  one  cn^ 
ing,  having  informed  me  abruptly  that  the  lady  Madeline  waa  ip 
more,  he  slated  his  intention  of  preserving  her  corpse  for  a  Ibm 
night,  (previously  to  its  final  interment,)  in  one  of  the  nuimnyt 
vaults  within  llie  main  walls  of  the  buildbg.     The  worldly  i^ 
son,  however,  assigned  for  this  singular  proceeding,    vtm  ciM 
which  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dispute.     The  bi'olher  had  bfl> 
led  lo  his  resolution  (so  he  told  me)  by  consideration  of  the  ittnsltl    I 
character  of  the  malady  of  the  deceased,  of  certain  obtruare  fpd    I 
eager  inquiries  on  the  part  of  her  medical  men,  and  of  tlie  I 
and  eiposed  situation  of  the  burial-ground  of  the  family^     I  will 
not  deny  that  when  I  called  to  mind  the  sinister  counteJMttcS  of 
llie  person  whom  I  met  upon  the  staircase,  on  the  day  of  my  an 
val  at  the  house,  I  had  no  desire  lo  oppose  what  I  regankd  as 
best  but  a  harmless,  and  by  no  means  an  unnatural,  precautkn 
At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in  llie  amuige 
ments  for  the  temporary  entombment.     The  body  having 
■'nooffiDed.  we  two  alone  bore  it  lo  its  re«ii.     The  vault  In  wl 


jeet 
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we  placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so  long  unopened  ihat  our 
torches,  half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  ainiOBphere,  gave  us  lii- 
ll«  opportunity  for  inveaiigation)  was  eniall,  damp,  and  entirely 
without  means  of  admission  for  light ;  lying,  at  great  deplli,  im- 
mediately beneath  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my 
own  sleeping  apartment.  It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote 
feudal  times,  for  the  worst  purposes  of  a  donjon-kcep,  and,  in 
later  days,  aa  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder,  or  some  other  highly 
combustible  substance,  as  a  portion  of  its  floor,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  a  long  archway  through  which  we  reached  it,  were 
carefully  sheathed  with  copper.  The  door,  of  massive  iron,  had 
jeen,  also,  similarly  protected.     Its  immense  weight  caused  an 

lUBually  sharp  grating  sound,  as  it  moved  upon  Its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  tresscls  within  this 

Jon  of  horror,  we  partially  turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid 
'5f  the  cofEn,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  tenant.  A  striking  , 
^militude  l>eiween  the  brother  and  sister  now  first  arrested  my  ■  / 
attention  ;  and  Usher,  divining,  perhaps,  my  thoughts,  murmured 
out  some  few  words  from  which  1  teamed  that  the  deceased  and 
himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a  scarcely  intelli- 
gible nature  had  always  existed  between  them.  Our  glances, 
however,  rested  not  long  upon  tiie  dead — for  we  could  not  regard 
her  unawed.  The  disease  which  had  tlius  entombed  the  lady  in 
the  maturity  of  youth,  had  left,  as  usual  in  all  maladies  of  a 
strictly  cataleptical  character,  the  mockery  of  a  faint  blush  upon 
ihe  bc«om  and  the  face,  and  that  auspiciously  lingering  smile  upon 
the  lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.  We  replaced  and  screwed 
dovm  the  lid,  and,  liaving  secured  the  door  of  iron,  made  our  way, 
with  toil,  into  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  apartments  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed,  an  observa. 
ble  change  came  over  the  features  of  the  mental  disorder  of  my 
friend.  His  ordinary  manner  hod  vanbhed-  His  ordinary  occu- 
pations were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He  roamed  from  chamber 
to  chamber  with  hjirried,  une<juBl,  and  objectless  step.  The  pal- 
lor of  his  countenance  had  asaumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly 
hue — but  the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had  utterly  gone  out.  Tho 
once  occasional  huskincss  of  his  tone  was  heard  no  more  ;  and  a 
Vol.  1.— 16. 
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tremulous  quaver,  &3  if  of  extreme  terror,  habitually  chuao(e^ 
ized  liis  uitefEUce.  There  were  times,  indeed,  wten  1  thought 
faia  unceasingly  agitated  mind  was  laboring  with  soine  oppressiva 
secret,  to  divulge  which  he  atriiggleil  for  the  neccBsaiy  courage. 
At  limes,  again,  I  was  obliged  to  resolve  all  iota  the  mere  inn- 
plicable  vagaries  of  madness,  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  Ta- 
caucy  for  long  hours,  in  an  attitude  of  the  profouodest  aiientioD. 
as  if  listening  to  some  imaginary  souod.  It  was  no  wonder  lliat 
his  condition  terrified — that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping  upon 
me,  by  slow  yet  certain  degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own 

c  yet  impressive  superstitions. 

LI,  especially,  upon  relirmg  to  bed  late  in  the  night  of  ihr 
■eventli  or  eighth  day  after  the  placing  of  the  lady  Madeline  wilb- 
a  the  donjon,  that  I  experienced  the  full  power  of  such  feelings. 
Sleep  came  not  near  my  couch — while  the  hours  waned  sud 
waned  away.  I  struggled  to  reason  off  the  nervousneM  which 
had  dominion  over  mo.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that  mut^,  if  nX 
all  of  what  I  felt,  was  due  to  the  bewildering  influence  of  iho 
gloomy  furniture  of  the  room^-of  the  dark  and  tattered  drnperies^ 
which,  tortured  into  motion  by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tempeel, 
swayed  fitfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls,  and  rustled  uneasily 
about  the  decorations  of  the  bed.  But  my  eSbrts  were  fruitlcs. 
An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually  pervaded  my  frame ;  and,  U 

I  length,  there  sat  upon  my  very  heart  an  incubus  of  utterly  cause- 
lees  alarm.  Shaking  this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  1  up- 
lifted myself  upon  the  pillows,  and,  peering  earnestly  within  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  chamber,  barkened — 1  know  not  why, 
except  that  an  instinctive  spirit  prompted  me — to  certain  low  and 
IndeAaile  sounds  which  came,  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  U 
long  intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Overpowered  by  an  int^iae 
sentiment  of  horror,  unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  1  threw  on 
my  clothes  wiili  haste  (for  I  felt  that  I  should  sleep  no  more  da- 
ring the  night),  jiud  endeavored  to  arouse  myself  from  tlie  pitiable 
condition  into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly  to  and  &0 
through  the  apHrtmcut. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  tliis  manner,  wlfeo  a  light  step  co 

Iljoining  staircase  arrested  my  attentioo.     I  presently  reoog- 
it  aa  that  of  Usher.     In  an  instant  afle.ward  be  nqipad, 
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with  a.  geolle  touch,  at  my  door,  and  entered,  bearing  a  lamp. 
His  countenance  was,  as  usual,  cadaverously  wan — but,  more- 
over, there  was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes — an  evideuily 
restrained  hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor-  His  air  appalled  me 
— but  anything  was  preferable  to  the  solitude  which  1  had  so  long 
endured,  and  I  even  welcomed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  it  ?"  he  said  abruptly,  afler  having 
Stared  about  him  for  some  momenta  in  silence — "  you  have  not 
then  seen  it  ? — but,  stay  !  you  shall,"  Thus  speaking,  and  hav- 
ing carefully  shaded  his  lamp,  he  hurried  to  one  of  the  case- 
ments, aod  threw  it  freely  open  to  the  storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  nearly  lifted  us  from 
our  feet.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tempestuous  yet  sternly  beautiful 
niglit,  and  one  wildly  singular  in  its  terror  and  its  t«Buty.  A 
whirlwind  bad  apparently  collected  its  force  in  our  vicinity  ;  for 
(here  were  frequent  and -violent  alterations  in  tlio  direction  j)f  the 
wind  ;  and  the  exceeding  density  of  the  douds  (whioh  hung  m 
low  as  to  press  upon  the  turrets  of  the  house)  did  not  prevent  our 
perceiving  the  life-like  velocity  with  whtoh  they  flew  careering 
from  all  points  against  each  other,  without  passing  away  into  the 
distance.  I  say  that  even  their  exceeding  den»ty  did  not  prevent 
our  perceiving  this — yet  we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  moon  or  Stan 
— nor  was  there  any  (lashing  forth  of  the  lightning.  But  the  un- 
der surfaces  of  the  huge  masses  of  agitated  vapor,  as  well  sa  all 
terrestrial  objects  immediately  around  us,  were  glowing  in  the 
unnatural  light  of  a  faintly  luminous  and  distinctly  visible  gaseous 
exhalation  whiah  hung  about  and  enshrouded  the  mansion. 

"  You  must  not — you  shall  not  tiehold  this  !"  said  I,  shudder- 
ingly,  to  Usher,  as  I  led  him,  with  a  gentle  violence,  from  ibe 
window  to  a  seat.  "  These  appearances,  which  bewilder  you, 
are  merely  electrical  phenomena  not  uncommon — or  it  may  be 
that  they  have  their  ghastly  origin  in  tlic  rank  miasma  of  the  tam> 
Let  us  close  this  casement ; — the  air  is  chilling  and  dangerous  to 
your  frame.  Here  is  one  of  your  favorite  romances.  I  will  read, 
and  you  shall  listen  ; — and  so  we  will  pass  away  this  terrible 
night  together.'' 

The  antique  volume  whicli  I  had  taken  up  was  the  "  Mod 
Trist"  of  Sir  Launcelot  Canning ;  but  1  had  called  it  a  bvorite 
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of  Usher's  more  in  sad  jest  than  in  earnest ;  for,  in  truth,  there  k 
little  in  its  uncouth  and  unimaginative  prolixity  which  could  haye 
had  interest  for  the  lofty  and  spiritual  ideality  of  my  friend.  It 
was,  however,  the  only  book  immediately  at  hand ;  and  I  in- 
dulged  a  vague  hope  that  the  excitement  which  now  agitated  the 
hypochondriac,  might  find  relief  (for  the  history  of  mental  disor. 
der  is  full  of  similar  anomalies)  even  in  the  extremeness  of  the 
folly  which  I  should  read.  Could  I  have  judged,  indeed,  by  the 
wild  overstrained  air  of  vivacity  with  which  he  barkened,  or  ap- 
parently  barkened,  to  the  words  of  the  tale,  I  might  well  have 
congratulated  myself  upon  the  success  of  my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of  the  story  where 
Ethclred,  the  hero  of  the  Trist,  having  sought  in  vain  for  peacea- 
ble admission  into  the  dwelling  of  the  hermit,  proceeds  to  make 
good  an  entrance  by  force.  Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
words  of  the  narrative  run  thus : 

"  And  Fthelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  doughty  heart,  and 
who  was  now  mighty  withal,  on  account  of  the  powerfulness  of 
the  wine  which  he  had  drunken,  waited  no  longer  to  hold  parley 
with  the  hermit,  who,  in  sooth,  was  of  an  obstinate  and  maliceful 
turn,  but,  feeling  the  rain  upon  his  shoulders,  and  fearing  the  ri- 
sing of  the  tempest,  uplifted  his  mace  outright,  and,  with  blows, 
made  quickly  room  in  the  plankings  of  the  door  for  his  gauntleted 
hand ;  and  now  pulling  therewith  sturdilyi  he  so  cracked,  and 
ripped,  and  tore  all  asunder,  that  the  noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow, 
sounding  wood  alarummed  and  reverberated  throughout  the  for- 
est." 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started,  and  for  a  moment, 
paused ;  for  it  appeared  to  me  (although  1  at  once  concluded  that 
my  excited  fancy  had  deceived  me) — it  appeared  to  me  that,  from 
some  very  remote  portion  of  the  mansion,  there  came,  indistinct- 
ly, to  my  ears,  what  might  have  been,  in  its  exact  similarity  of 
character,  the  echo  (but  a  stifled  and  dull  one  certainly)  of  the 
very  cracking  and  ripping  sound  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  so 
particularly  described.  It  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  coincidence 
alone  which  had  arrested  my  attention ;  for,  amid  the  rattling  of 
the  sashes  of  the  casements,  and  the  ordinary  commingled  noises 
of  the  still  increasing  storm,  the  sound,  in  itself,  had  nothing, 
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surely,  which  should  have  interested  or  disturbed  me.  I  con- 
tinued the  story : 

"  But  the  good  champion  Ethelred,  now  entering  within  the 
door,  was  sore  enraged  and  amazed  to  perceive  no  signal  of  the 
maliceful  nermit ;  but,  in  the  stead  thereof,  a  dragon  of  a  scaly 
and  prodigious  demeanor,  and  of  a  fiery  tongue,  which  sate  in 
guard  before  a  palace  of  gold,  with  a  floor  of  silver ;  and  upon 
the  wall  there  hung  a  shield  of  shining  brass  with  this  legend  en- 
jvritten— 

Who  entereth  hereiii»  a  conqoeror  hath  bin ; 
Who  ilayeth  the  dragon,  the  ihield  he  shall  wb ; 

And  Ethelred  uplifVed  his  mace,  and  struck  Upon  the  head  of  the 
dragon,  which  fell  before  him,  and  gave  up  his  pesty  breath,  with 
a  shriek  so  horrid  and  harsh,  and  withal  so  piercing,  that  Ethel- 
red  had  fiiin  to  close  his  ears  with  his  hands  against  the  dread- 
ful noise  of  it,  the  like  whereof  was  never  before  heard." 

Here  again  I  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with  a  feeling  of  wild 

^  amazement — for  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in  this 
instance,  I  did  actually  hear  (although*  from  what  direction  it 
proceeded  I  found  it  impossible  to  say)  a  low  and  apparently  dis- 
tant, but  harsh,  protracted,  and  most  unusual  screaming  or  gra. 

^  ting  sound — the  exact  counterpart  of  what  my  foncy  had  already 

^    conjured  up  for  the  dragon's  unnatural  shriek  as  described  by  the 

[     romancer. 

Oppressed,  as  I  certainly  was,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this 
second  and  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  by  a  thousand  con- 
flicting sensations,  in  which  wonder  and  extreme  terror  were  pre- 
dominant, I  still  retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  avoid  ex- 
citing, by  any  observation,  the  sensitive  nervousness  of  my  com- 
panion. I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  had  noticed  the 
sounds  in  question ;  although,  assuredly,  a  strange  alteration  had, 
during  the  last  few  minutes,  taken  place  in  his  demeanor.  From 
a  position  fronting  my  own,  he  had  gradually  brought  round  his 
chair,  so  as  to  sit  with  his  face  to  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  and 
thus  I  could  but^partially  perceive  his  features,  although  I  saw 
that  his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  murmuring  inaudibly.  His 
h«ad  had  dropped  upon  his  breast — ^yet  I  knew  that  he  was  not 
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asleep,  from  the  wide  and  rigid  opening  of  ihe  eye  as  1  caught  ft 
glance  of  it  in  profile.  The  motion  of  lib  body,  too,  was  at 
variance  with  this  idea — for  he  rocked  from  side  to  side  xrith  a 
.gentle  yet  constant  and  uniform  sway.  Having  rapidly  takeo 
'botice  of  all  this,  I  resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  IiaunodH) 
which  thus  proceeded : 

"  And  now,  the  champion,  having  escaped  from  the  terriUe 
fury  of  the  dregon,  bethinking  himself  of  the  brazen  shield,  and 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  enchantment  which  was  upon  it,  n- 
moved  the  carcass  from  out  of  the  way  before  him,  and  ap- 
proached valorously  over  the  silver  pavement  of  llie  castle  to 
where  the  ehicld  was  upon  the  wall ;  which  in  sooth  tarried  not 
fiw  his  fill!  coming,  but  fell  down  at  his  feet  upon  the  silver  floor, 
Vith  a  mighty  great  end  terrible  ringing  sound." 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips,  than — aa  if> 
ihield  of  brass  had  indeed,  at  the  moment,  fallen  heavily  upooft^ 
floor  of  silver — 1  became  aware  of  a  distinct,  hollow,  nietiUM 
knd  clangorous,  yet  apparently  mufHed  reverberation.  Canto- 
plelely  unnerved,  I  leaped  to  my  feel ;  but  the  measured  roddng' 
movement  of  Usher  was  undisturbed.  I  rushed  to  the  obafcr  fal 
which  he  sat.  His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly  before  him,  and 
throughout  his  whole  countenance  there  reigned  a  atony  rigj^j 
ity.  But,  as  I  placeil  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  them  ootM  ir 
strong  Judder  over  his  whole  person ;  a  sickly  smile  (juivent*' 
about  his  lips ;  and  1  saw  that  he  spoke  in  a  low,  hurried,  ufl 
gibbering  murmur,  as  if  unconscious  of  my  presence.  Bending 
closely  over  him,  I  at  length  drank  in  the  hideous  import  of  Kb 
words. 

"  Not  hear  it  1 — yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  beard  it.  Lon^— 
long — ^long — many  minutes,  many  hours,  many  days,  have  I 
heard  it — yet  I  dared  not — oh,  pily  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I 
am  ! — I  dared  not — I  dared  not  speak  !  We  Have  put  her  SirfHg 
in  the  lomh  !  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute  ?  1  tuno  tell 
ymi  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  coffin. 
I  heard  them — many,  many  days  ago — ^yel  I  dared  not — /  dared 
not  tpeak!  And  now — to-night — Elhelred— ha]  ha  ! — the  break' 
big  of  the  hermit's  door,  and  the  death-cry  of  the  dragon,  and 
be  clangor  of  the  shi^d  ! — say,  rather,  the  rending  ofhsr  ooflbia 
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and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her  prison,  and  her  strug 
gles  within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault !    Oh  whither  shall  I 
fly  ?    Will  she  not  be  here  anon  1    Is  she  not  hurrying  to  upbraid 
me  for  my  haste  ?     Have  I  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair  ? 
Do  I  not  distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible  beating  of  her  heart  ? 
Madman  !" — ;here  he  sprang  furiously  to  his  feet,  and  shrieked 
out  his  syllables,  as  if  in  the  efibrt  he  were  giving  up  his  soul — 
''  Madtnan  !    I  tell  you  that  she  now  stands  without  the  door  /" 
As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utterance  there  had 
^  been  found  the  potency  of  a  spell — ^the  huge  antique  pannels  to   , 
^  which  the  speaker  pointed,  threw  slowly  back,  upon  the  instanV' 
their  ponderous  and  ebony  jaws.     It  was  the  work  of  the  rushing 
gust — ^but  then  without  those  doors  there  did  stand  the  lofly  and 
enshrouded  figure  of  the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.     There  was 
L   blood  upon  her  white  robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  strug- 
P   djm  upon  every  portion  of  her  emaciated  frame.     For  a  moment 
remained  titsmbling  and  reeling  to  and  fro  up9n  the  threshold 
1,  with  a  low  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily  inward  upon  the 
»i80n  of  her  brother,  and  in  her  violent  and  now  final  death-ago- 
^liies,  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a  victim  to  the  terrors  he 
had  anticipated. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I  fled  aghast.    The 

>nn  was  still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself  crossing 

old  causeway.     Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild 

^ht,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a  gleam  so  unusual  could  have 

led  ;  for  the  vast  house  and  its  shadows  were  alone  behind  me. 

The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood- red  moon, 

which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely-discernible  fis- 

I  .jure,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof  of 

f    the  building,  in  a  zigzag  direction,  to  the  base.    While  I  gazed,  this 

fissure  rapidly  widened — there  came  a  fierce  breath  of  the  whirl- 

y    wind — the  entire  orb  of  the  satellite  burst  at  once  upon  my  sight 

— my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the  mighty  walls  rushing  asunder — 

there  was  a  long  tumultuous  shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of  a 

thousand  waters — and  the  deep  and  dank  tarn  at  my  feet  closed 

t     mllenly  and  silently  over  the  fragments  of  the  "  House  of  Usher" 
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Imina  tortonim  loDgas  hie  tnrba  forores 
SaoKuinia  imiociu,  naa  mtbta,  oluit. 
Smpite  nunc  putrm,  fmcto  nimc  funeris  ani 
Mora  iiIh  (tira  fuit  vita  saluxque  patent 


■ttt  to  bi  enettd  uptm  tit  d 
«  at  Pari^] 

I  WA8  sick — sick  unto  death  with  that  long  agony ;  and  ^ 
ftt  length  nnbound  me,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sit,  I  fS 
my  Musea  were  leaving  me.  The  sentence — the  drend  s 
tof  death — was  the  last  of  distinct  accentuation  which  reaclMd>9 
eus.  After  that,  the  sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voicee  8 
merged  in  one  dreamy  indetcrminata  hum.  ^t-cotr 
soul  the  idea  of  fwo^M  (ion — perhaps  from  its  association  in  I 
with  the  biuT  of  n  mill-wheeH/  This  only  for  a  brief  period ;  1 
presently  I  heard  no  morSr  Yet,  for  a  wMle,  I  saw ;  but  lj 
bow  terrible  an  eiaggerntion  1  .X«t»  the  lipa  of  the  bhick-n 
jiidgeB,  They  appeared  to  me  whitc-£ffliiter  ihau  tlie  sheet  d, 
which  I  trace  these  wor^^and  tbi»  even  to  grotJgijuenw ; 
with  tie  intensity  of  tliSrexpresaion  of  fimin^ss^^^immov(__, 
retolulioQ — of  stem  contempt  of  human  ttirtnrc.  ~TTaw  that  tU  J 
decrees  of  what  to  me  wu^  Fate,  were  still  issuing  from  those  B 
I  saw  them  writhe  with  a  deadly  locution.  1 1  saw  them  Gutini 
the  Byllabl»o£.  my  name ;  and  I  shuddered  because  t 
succeeded.  PTeaw,  too,  fur  a  few  moments  of  deliriouB  honw,  tl 

and  nearly  imperceptible  waving  of  the  aabte  draperies  n 
t«nw^pped  the  walls  of  the  apartment.     And  then  my  viaioa  fell  l 
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1  upon  the  table.     At  first  they  wore 
i  seemed  white  slender  sngcia  who  would 
1,  all  at  onc«,  there  came  a  most  deadly  nausea 
spirit,  and  I  fult  every  fibre  in  my  frame  thrill  aa  if  I  had 
icnched  the  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the  angel  forme  be- 
3  meaninglcsg  spectres,  with^h^juk  of  fiame,  and  I  saw  that 
^&oi>i  them  thera  would  be  no  lie[p.,jf  And  then  there  stole  into 
kiy  fuucy,  like  a  rich  musical  note7  fhe  thought  of  what  sweet  rest 
e  grave.     The  thought  came  gently  and  stealth- 
uid  it  seemed  long  before  it  attained  full  appreciation ;  but 
a  my  spirit  came  at  length  properly  to  feel  and  entertain  it, 
'3  of  the  judges  vanished,  as  if  magically,  from  before  me ; 
I  candles  sank  into  nothingness ;    their  flames  went  out 
;  the  blackness  of  darkness  supen'encd;  all  sensations  ap- 
[1  swallowed  up  in  a  mad  rushing  descent  as  of 

";eumv«89j^ 

eouscionsneaa 

JDcd  I  will  not  attempt  to  define, 

not  lost.     In  tlio  deepest  slum- 

<>    ]o  a  swoon — ^no !     In  death — no  1 

Else  there  is  no  immortality  for 

most  profound  of  slumbers,  we  lo^ak 

dream.     Yet  iu  a  second  afterward,  (so 

(hat  web  have  been)  wc  remember  not  that  we  have 

In  the  return  to  life  from  the  swoon  there  are  two 

first,  that  of  the  sense  of  mental  or  spiritual;  secondly, 

that  of  the  sense  of  physical,  existence.   ,It  seems  probable  that 

upoa  reaching  the  second  stage,  we  could  recall  the  impreesiona 

the  first,  we  should  find  these  impressions  eloquent  in  memo- 

9  of  Iho  gulf  beyond.     And  that  gulf  is — what!     How  at  least 

lall  we  distinguish  its  shadows  from  those  of  the  tomb  ?     But  if 

impressions  of  what  I  have  termed  the  first  stage,  are  not,  at 

tecalled,  yet,  after  long  interval,  do  they  not  eome  unbidden, 

we  marvel  whence  they  come  i     He  who  has  never  swooned, 

lie  who  finds  strange  palaces  and  wildly  familiar  ftces  in 

lat  glow ;  ia  not  ho  who  beholds  floating  in  mid-air  the  sad 

that  the  many  may  not  view  ;  is  not  he  who  ponders  over 

fume  of  some  novel  flow«r — in  not  be  whose  bruin  grow* 


fie  wild  ered  with  tha  meaning  otfipim^ 
"■ever  before  aireated  his  attentiogj 

Amid  frequent  and  thoughtful  endeavoi  

^.jiiest  struggles  to  regather  some  token  of  lli*.  state  oW 
'nothingness  into  which  my  soul  had  la[ffied,^here  have  been^ 
Inente  when  I  have  dreamed  of  success  jjthere  have  been  Jj 
ntj  brief  periods  when  I  have  coDJnieTuj)  remcmbrance«||{ 
the  lucid  reason  of  a  later  epoch  asauree  me  could  have  h 
ence  only  to  that  condition  of  seeming  unconsdousness. 
Bbaduws  of  memory  tell,  indistinctly,  of  tal!  figures  that  liflt 
lori)  me  in  silence  down — down — still  down — till 

oppre^aed  me  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  iuterminahlenesal 
jjescent,  [  They  tell  also  of  a  vague  horror  at  my  heart,  on  ■ 
ti  that  heart's  unnatural  stillness.     Then  comes  a  sense  of  i^ 
tnotionlessneiis  throughout  all  tilings ;  aa  if  those  who  b 
j^astly  train  !)  had  outrun,  in  their  J- 
*  MB,  and  paused  from  the  vetm^ 

call  to  mind  flatness  and  d3iit[)Tii\-«^ 

le  madness  of  a  memory  wb' 
fliings. 

f  Very  suddenly  there  came  b 
the  tumultuous  motion  uf  thqj 
of  its  beating.     Then  n  j 
Hund,  and  motion,  ;iiji 
my  &«me.      Then  the  more  ci- 
lliought — a  condition  which  1^' 

thought,  and  shuddering  terrorA.'  ^cst  endeavor  I 
hend  my  true  state.  Then  a  st^^g'^sire  to  lapse  bj 
bility.  Then  a  rushing  revival  of  soul  and  a  Buccftssfiil" 
imove.  And  now  a  full  memory  of  the  trial,  of  th^  jiil 
iMhIe  draperies,  of  the  sentence,  of  the  sickness,  "i  ■ 
lan  entire  forgptfulness  of  all  that  followed ;  of  iill  ( 
'Say  and  much  earnestness  of  endeavor  hiiv..i  ennblod  i 

So  fiir,  I  had  not  opened  my  eyes,  i.1  f'.ll. 
'Iwck,  unboujidr"  I  reached  oaf  my  hand,  mA 
something  damp  and  hard.  There  Isuff'T'd 
LUt«fl,  whily  strove  lo  imagine  where  » 


e  bi' 

1 


m.  Li  dreaded  tho  first 

la  not  that  I  feared  to  look  upon 

it  tbat  I  grew  agliast  lest  there  should  be  nothing 

Tith  a  wild  desperation  at  heart,  I  quickly 

I'my  eyes.     My  worat  thoughts,  then,  w£re  coufirmad. 

mesa  of  eternal  night  encompassed  me.  \  I  struggled  for 

L  The  intensity  of  the  darkness  seemed  to  oppraaaand  alifle 

s  fttmospliero  was  intolerably  cioserj  I  stilt  lay  quietly, 

a  eflbrt  to  exercise  ray  reason.  /I  brought  to  mind  the 

J  proceedings,  and  attempted  from  that  point  to  deduce 

(ondition.     The  sentence  had  passed ;  and  it  appeared  to 

very  long  interval  of  time  had  since  elapsed.     Yet  not 

it  did  I  Hiijipose  myself  actually  dead.     Such  a  suppo- 

I,  notwithstanding  what  we  read  in  fiction,  is  altogether  incon- 

with  real  existence ; — but  where  and  in  what  state  was  I  ( 

r,  perished  usually  at  the  a\ito-da- 

wtk  OD  the  very  night  of  the  day 

uWrl  to  my  dungeon,  to  await  the 

l.l.iii'  I'lir  many  montla )     This 

■II-.  Imd  been  in  immediate 

Mi>ll  as  all  the  condemned 

...I  li^'ht  wiia  not  altogether 

-  tlio  blood  in  torrents  upon 

i>ii['.'  more  relapsed  into  insonsi- 

•  -Liri.'d  to  my  feet,  trembling 

i~i   riiv  :irms  wildly  above  and 

ii.)tliiiig;  yet  dreaded  to  move 

Rit^p,  lest  I  should  bo  impeded  by  the  walls  of  ti'lODih.     Perepira- 

1  burst  from  every  pore,  and  stood  in  cold  big  beads  upon  my 

Pbrehead.     The  agony  of  suspense,  grew  at  length  intolerable,  and 

y  moved  forward,  mth  my  arms  extended,  and  my  eyes 

^heir  sockets,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  faint  ray 

•""ded  for  many  paces  ;  butBjjl!  all  was  blackness 

athed  more  treely.  f^^seemed  e^'ident  that 

1,  the  must  hideous  of  &tg^ 

continued  to  step  cautiously  onward,  there 

y  recollection  a  thousand  vngue  mmois^ 


tiie  horrors  of  Toledo.     Of  the  d 

tLingg  narrated — fables  I  had  alnaya  dee 

ateange,  and  too  gbastly  to  repeat,  si 

to  perifth  of  atarration  in  this  sabterranean  world  of  d 

what  fate,  perliBps  even  more  fearful,  awaited  me  t     That  Ihe  n 

would  be  death,  and  a  death  of  more  t^ion  customar}-  bittertms, 

I  knew  too  well  tlie  character  of  my  judges  to  doubt    .jThe  moda  j 

aud  the  hour  were  all  that  occupied  or  distracted  me. 

My  outstretched  hands  At  length  encountered  sOine  solid  obslmy^ 
tion.     It  was  a  wall,  seemingly  of  stone  moBoniy — very  k 
sUmy,  and  cold.     I  followed  it  up ;  stepping  with  all  the  c 
Jjatrust  with  which  certain  antique  narratives  had  i 
/This  process,  however,  afforded  me  no  means  of  ascei 
dimeosions  of  my  dimgeou  ;  as  I  might  make  ils  drcuit,  and  n 
to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,  without  being  award  of  tLe  f 
so  perfectly  uiufomi  seemed  the  walL     I  therefore  st 
which  had  been  in  my  pockot,  when 
chamber ;  but  it  was  gone ;  my  clothta 
a  wrapper  of  coarse  ser^^e.     ' 
some  minute  crevice  of  the  n 
dejiortnre.     The  difBculty,  ii< 
in  the  disorder  of  my  fancy,  it  si 
a  part  of  the  hem  from  the  r 
length,  and  at  right  angles  to  I 
the  prison,  I  could  not  fail  to  encounter  tl 
the  circuit.     So,  at  least,  I  thought :  bi^l  h»d  not  c 
the  extent  of  the  dungeon,  or  upon  my  Swn  weakness.   /The  gi 
was  moist  and  slippery.71  staggered  onward  for  eome^ 
I  stumbled  and  fell.     My  eKcessive  fatiguo  induced  me  to  r 
prostrate ;  and  sleep  soon  overtook  me  as  I  lay. 
^1     Upon  awaking,  and  stretehiug  forth  an  arm,  I  found  I>e3ido  a 
a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  with  water.     I  was  too  much  eihaust4Nl  t 
reflect  upon  this  circumstiince.  but  ate  and  drank  with  a 
Shortly  afterward,  I  resumed  my  tour  around  the  prison,  i 
with  much  toil,  came  at  last  upon  the  fragment  of  the  serge. 
to  the  period  when  I  fell,  1  had  counted  fifty-two  pacw^imd,  upoft 
resuming  my  wrfk,  I  had  counted  forty-eight  more-fihen  I  w- 
rived  at  the  rag.     There  wore  in  all,  then,  a  hundred  pa.'^j~md, 
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admitting  two  puces  to  the  yard,  I  presumed  the  dungeon  to  be 
fifty  yards  in  circujtTyl  had  met,  however,  with  many  angles  in 
tha  whU,  and  thns  I  could  form  no  gue«s  at  the  shape  of  the  vault; 
Ibr  vault  I  could  not  help  auppoaing  it  to  be. 

I  had  little  object — cortunly  no  hope — ^la  these  researches ;  but 
ft  VB^e  curiositj  prompted  me  to  continue  them.  Quitting  the 
wall,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  area  of  the  enclosure.  At  fiist,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  extreme  cautjon,  for  the  floor,  although  socmingly 
of  solid  material,  was  treacherous  with  slime.  At  lensth,  how- 
ever,  I  took  courage,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  Kt«p  firmly-Jei^eavor- 
J.i&g  to  ciom  m  9i  dAiect  ft  line  as  possiblc^'yl  had  advanced  somo 
n  or  twelve  paue.s  in  this  manner,  whc'n  11  lo  remnant  of  the  torn 
o  of  my  robe  became  entangled  between  my  legs.     I  stepped 

,  and  fell  violently  on  my  &cc: 

In  the  confusion  attending  my  fall,  I  did  not  immediately  ap- 

t  ivebend  a  somewhat  jitartling  circumstance,  which  yet,  in  a  few 

Is  aftetwai^  and  while  I  still  lay  prostrate,  arrested  my  at- 

It  woSTnU  Jjnj  chin  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison, 

'  ■'      ifiper  portion  of  my  head,  although  soera- 

^than  the  chin,  touched  nothing.     At  the 

"  iwemed  bathed  in  a  clammy  vapor,  and 

F  docsyed  fungus  arose  to  my  nostrils.     I  put 

ind  shaddered  to  find  that  I  hod  fallen  nt  the 

nik   of  a  circular  pitjwhose  extent,,  of  course,  I  hnd  no 

iS  of  .'Lscertaining  at  themoraent.     Groping  about  the  ma- 

Tionry  just  below   the  margin,  I  succeeded  in  dislodging  a  small 

,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss.     For  many  seconds  I 

hearkened  to  its  r^cfbeititions  as  it  dashed  against  tlie  sides  of 

.^lie  chaam  in  its  descent :  at  length,  there  was  a  sullen  plunge 

■  into  water,  succeeded  by  loud  echoes.     At  the  same  moment,  tliere 

came  a  sound  resembling  the  quick  opening,  and  as  rapid  closiing 

K^  of  a  door  overhead,  while  a  faint  gleam  of  light  ^hcd  suddenly 

ll^hrough  the  gloom,  and  na  suddenly  fiiited  away. 

[         I  saw  clearly  the  doom  which  had  been  prepared  for  mc,  and 

'^  congratulated  myself  vpon  the  timely  accident  by  which  I  had 

escaped.     Another  step  before  ray  fiill,  and  the  world  had  se<-n 

L    nie  no  more.     And  the  death  just  avoided,  was  of  that  very  dim;; - 

T'  tw  which  J  had  regarded  as  fiibulnus  and  frivolous  in  the  t.-ilci 
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tfcspecUng  the  Inquisition,  ITo  the  victim  n  of  its  tyranny,  Hu^ 
WBS  the  choice  of  death  with  its  direst  physical  agonies,  or  death 
with  its  most  hideous  moral  hoirora,     I  had  been  reserved  for 

»&ia  latter.  Bj  long  suffering  my  nerves  had  been  unstrung,  until 
I  tremhled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  had  become  iir 
every  respnct  a  fittim;  subject  for  the  species  of  torture  whidi 
awaited  ^^J^ 

Shaking  in  every  limb,  I  groped  my  way  back  to  the  w«I1-t 
Aeaolving  there  to  perish  rather  than  risk  the  terrors  of  the  wella, 
of  whiuh  my  imagination  now  pictured  many  in  verious  positiooi 
about  the  dungeon.  In  other  conditions  of  mind,  I  might  hate 
had  courage  to  end  my  misery  at  once,  by  a  plunge  into  one  of 
these  abpses ;  but  now  I  was  the  veriest  of  cowardn.     Ndllut 

»00uld  I  forget  what  I  bad  read  of  these  pits — that  the  tuddtn  u- 
tuiction  of  life  formed  no  part  of  their  moat  horrible  pliin._  J 
Agitation  of  spirit  kept  me  awake  for  many  long  hours  ;  but  tt 
'      length  I  again  Elumhered.     Upon  arousing,  I  found  by  my 
as  before,  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water.     A  buminr;  thirst 
Bumed  me,  and  I  emptied  the  vessel  at  a  draught. 
been  drugged — for  scarcely  had  I  drunl 
aistibly  drowsy,     A  deep  sleep  fell  upon 
death.     How  long  it  lasted,  of  course  I  know  not ;  hut  ^ 
again,  I  unclosed  my  eyes,  the  objects  around  me  were 
By  a  wild,  aulphuraus  lustre,  ^fl  origin  of  which  I  could  n^ 
£rst  determine,/!  was  enabled  to  see  the  extent  and  aspect  of  tha 
prison. 

In  its  size  I  had  been  greatly  mietakon.  The  whole  circuit  of 
its  walls  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  yards,  j^gr  some  minutes  Una 
fact  occasioned  me  a  world  of  vain  trouble ;  vain  indeed — for  wliatv> 
eould  be  of  less  importance,  under  the  terrible  circumstances  which 
environed  me,  than  the  mere  dimensions  of  my  dungeon !  .But 
my  soul  took  a  wild  interest  in  trifles,  and  I  busied  my«elf  in  en- 
deavors lo  account  for  the  error  I  had  committed  in  my  measure-  4 
ment  The  truth  at  length  flashed  upon  me.  In  my  firel  attampt 
at  exploration,  I  had  counted  fifty-two  paces,  up  to  tie  period 
,  wlien  I  fell :  I  must  then  have  been  within  a  pace  or  two  of  Qia 
ment  of  sei^;  in  fact,  I  had  nearly  performed  the  drcnit  of 
Ae  vault     I  then  slept — -and,  upon  awaking,  I  must  have  retnni- 
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ed  upon  my  steps — thus  supposing  the  circuit  nearly  double  what 
it  actually  was.  My  confusion  of  mind  prevented  me  from  ob- 
serving that  I  began  my Jouc^with  the  wall  to  the  left,  and  ended 
it  with  the  wall  to  ther^ht.  1 

I  had  been  deceivedfloo,  in  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  enclosure. 
In  feeling  my  way,  I  had  found  many  angles,  and  thus  deduced 
an  idea  of  great  irregularity ;  so  potent  is  the  effect  of  total  dark- 
ness upon  one  arousing  from  lethargy  or  sleep  !  The  angles  were 
simply  those  of  a  few  slight  depressions,  or  niches,  at  odd  inter- 
vals. The  general  shape  of  the  prison  was  square.  What  I  had 
taken  for  masonry,  seemed  now  to  be  iron,  or  some  other  metal, 
in  huge  plates,  whoso  sutures  or  joints  occtisioned  the  depression. 
The  entire  surface  of  this  metallic  enclosure  was  rudely  daubed  in 
all  the  hideous  and  repulsive  de\'ices  to  which  the  chamel  super- 
stition of  the  monks  has  given  rise.  The  figures  of  fiends  in  aspects 
of  menace,  with  skeleton  forms,  and  other  m^ro  really  fearful 
iiOfges,  overspread  and  disfigured  the  walls.  I  observed  that  the 
•outlines  of  these  monstrosities  were  sufficiently  distinct,  but  that 

^  the  colors  seemed  faded  and  blurred,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a 
*di^qgjp&08pherc.|7^w  noticed  the  floor,  too,  which  was  of 
Btbiie.    In  Iho  centre  yawned  the  circular  pit  from  whose  jaws 
I  bad  escaped ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  dungeon.  ; 

**  All  this  I  saw  indistinctly  and  by  much  effort — for  my  personal 
condition  had  been  greatly  changed  during  slumber.  I  now  lay 
upon  my  back,  and  at  full  length,  on  a  species  of  low  framework 
of  wood.  ■  To  this  I  was  securely  bound  by  a  long  strap  resembling 
a  surdngle.  J^passed  in  many  convolutions  alx)ut  my  limbs  and 
bo4jy leaving  at  liberty  only  my  hoaih,  and  my  left  arm  to  such 
extent,  that  I  could,  by  dint  of  much  exertion,  supply  myself  with 
food  from  an  earthen  dish  which  lay  by  my  side  on  theflpor.  I 
saw,  to  my  horror,  that  the  pitcher  had  been  removed.  1 1  say,  to 
my  horror — ^for  I  wiis  consumed  with  intolerable  thirst.  This"  ithirst 
it  appeared  to  bo  the  design  of  my  persecutors  to  stimulafe — for 
the  food  in  the  dish  was  meat  pungently  seasoned. 

Looking  upward,  I  surveyed  the  .coiling  of  my  prison.  It  was 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  overhead,  jand  constructed  much  as  the 
side  wallsj  In  one  of  its  panels  a  very  singular  figure  riveted  my 
whole  attention.     It  wa«*  the  painted  figure  of  Time  as  he  is  com- 
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monly  represented,  save  that,  in  lieu  of  a  scythe,  he  held  whit, 
at  a  casual  glance,  I  supposed  to  be  the  pictured  image  of  a  huge 
pendulum,  such  as  we  see  on  antique  clocks.    There  was  some- 
thing, however,  in  the  appearance  of  this  machine  which  caused 
me  to  regard  it  more  attentively.    While  I  gazed  directly  up- 
ward at  it,  (for  its  position  was  immediately  over  my  owdj)  I  fim- 
cied  that  I  saw  it  in  motion.    In  an  instant  afterward  the  &1K7 
was  confirmed.   Its  sweep  was  brief^  and  of  course  slow.    I  watch- 
ed it  for  some  minutes,  somewhajt  in  fear,  but  more  in  wonder. 
fWearied  at  length  with  observing  its  dull  movement,  I  turned 
«my  eyes  upon  the  other  objects  in  the  cell^ 
^  ( « ^    A  slight  noise  attracted  my  notice,  and,  looking  to  the  floor, 
I  saw  several  enormous  rats  traversing  it.    They  had  issued  from 
the  well,  which  lay  just  within  view  to  my  right     Even  then, 
while  I  gazed,  they  came  up  in  troops,  hurriedly,  with  ravenous 
eyes,  allured  by  the  scent  of  the  meat     From  this  it  required 
much  effort  and  attention  to  scare  them  away.  ^ 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  perhaps  even  an  hour,  ^r  I 
could  take  but  imperfect  note  of  tim^  before  I  again  cast  my  eyes 
upward.  What  I  then  saw,  confounded  and  amazed  me.  The 
sweep  of  the  pendulum  had  increased  in  extent  by  nearly  a  yard. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  its  velocity  was  also  much  greater.  But 
what  mainly  disturbed  me,  was  the  idea  that  it  had  perceptibly 
descended,  I  now  observed-^with  what  horror  it  is  needless  to 
say-T^hat  its  nether  extremity  was  formed  of  a  crescent  of  ^htter- 
ing  steel,  about  a  foot  in  length  from  horn  to  horn ;  Ube  horns 
upward,  and  the  under  edge  evidently  as  keen  as  that  of  a  razor. 
*'  Like  a  razor  also,  it  seemed  massy  and  heavy,  tapering  from  the 
edge  into  a  solid  and  broad  structure  abovfi. .'  It  was  appended  to 
a  weighty  rod  of  brass,  and  the  whole  hissed  as  it  swung  through 
tljjie  air. 

' '  I  could  no  longer  doubt  the  doom  prepared  for  me  by  monkish 
ingenuity  in  torture.  My  cognizance  of  the  pit  had  become  known 
to  the  inquisitorial  agents — the  pit,  whose  horrors  had  been  des- 
tined for  so  bold  a  recusant  as  myself— the  pit,  typical  of  hell, 
and  regarded  by  rumor  as  the  Ultima  Tliule  of  all  their  punish- 
ments. The  plunge  into  this  pit  I  had  avoided  by  the  merest  of 
accidents,  and  I  knew  that  surprise,  or  entrapment  into  tormenti 
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fonned  an  important  portion  of  all  the  grotesquerie  of  these  dun- 
geon deaths.  Having  failed  to  fall,  it  was  no  part  of  the  demon 
plan  (o  hurl  tno  into  the  abyss ;  and  thus  (there  being  no  altema- 
tJFe)  a  different  and  a  milder  destruction  awEuted  uie.  Milder  I 
I  half  smiled  in  my  agony  as  I  thought  of  such  application  of 


it  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  long,  long  hours  of  horror  moro 
than  mortal,  during  which  I  counted  the  rnahing  oscillations  of 
the  Bteel  I  Inch  by  inch — line  by  line — with  a  descent  only  ap- 
preciable at  intorvals  that  seemed  ages — down  and  still  down  it 
cam^  Days  passed  -j^t jni  ght  have  been  that  many  days  passed^ 
ere  it  swept  so  closely  over  me  as  to  fan  me  with  its  acrid  hreaSi 
The  odor  of  the  slmq)  steel  forced  iteelf  into  my  nostrils.  I  pray- 
I  wearied  heaven  with  my  prayer  for  its  more  speedy  descent. 
I  grew  frantically  mad,  and  struggled  to  force  myself  upward 
ftg^nat  the  sweep  of  the  fearful  scimitar.  And  then  I  fell  sud- 
denly calm,  andjay  smiling  at  the  ghttering  death,  as  a  child  $X 
some  rare  bauble.  / 

-There  was  another  interval  of  utter  insensibility :'  it  was  brief; 
for,  upon  again  lapsing  into  life,  there  had  been  no  perceptible 
descent  in  the  pendulum.  But  it  might  have  been  long — for  I 
knew  there  were  disnona  who  took  note  of_ipy  swoon,  and  who 
could  have  arrested  the  vibration  at  pleasure^  Upon  my  recovery, 
too,  I  felt  very — oh,  inejcpressibly— sick  and  weak,  as  if  through 
long  inanition.  Even  amid  the  agonies  of  that  period,  the  human 
nature  craved  food.  With  painful  effort  I  outstretched  my  left  arm 
as  far  as  my  bonds  permitted,  and  took  possession  of  the  small 
remnant  which  had  been  spared  mo  by  the  rats.  As  I  put  a  por- 
tion of  it  within  my  lips,  there  rushed  to  my  mind  a  half-formed 
thought  of  joy — of  hope.  !  Yet  what  business  had  /  with  hope ! 
It  was,  as  I  say,  a  half-formed  thought — man  has  many  such, 
which  are  never  completed.  I  felt  that  it  was  of  joy — of  hope ; 
but  I  felt  also  that  it  had  perished  in  iU  formation.  In  vain  1 
struggled  to  perfect — to  regain  it.  Long  suffering  had  nearly 
annihilated  all  my  ordinary  powers  of  mind?  I  was  an  imbecile-^ 
anjdiot. 

liie  vibration  of  the  pendulum  was  at  right  angles  to  my  length. 
Ibst  'tat  the  crescent  was  designed  to  cross  the  region  of,  ^fl 
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heart.     It  would  fraj  the  serge  of  my  robe — it  wovilJ  retuni  fltiJ 
repeat  its  operations — again — and  again.     SWin\L\ii)taaiime  i» 


w)«(-4U 


111.)  una  LlluTlKring 


J  fife  fraying  of  my  robe  would  be  all  that,  for  several  mintitfB, 
it  would  accomplish.  ATTil  nl  thi<  lihiiii^litiJ^^iiii'UMl  t-^M^ 
not  go  iirther  than  this  reflection.  MhlIl  utAJgJt  witL  mymO- 
^woityjf^irttentioB — w  -tf,  ia  ao  ^weffiiig"!"Kratiranai"TUW  tbs 
d^Bcent  of  tUa  eteel.  1  forced  myself  to  ponder  upon  iho  sound 
of  the  crescent  aa  it  should  pass  across  the  garment — upwii  die 
r-ttrtilling  wiusatiou  wliiub-tW  fiittivu  ^f  lIuLU  |ll'.j»Iiiow 
I  pondered  upon  all  tliis  frivolity  until  tny  tcPlfc 

core  on  edge. 

Down — steadily  down  it  erppt,),  J  took  a.  frenzied  plaaaon  b 

contrasting  its  downward  with  ils  lftt«ral  velod^7  To  the  rigbt — 

to  the  left — &r  and  wide — with  the  shriek  of  a  damned  spirit! 

'  to  my  hciut,  with  tfa«  etealtJij  pace  of  tba  dger !    I  alteinXtly 

I    laughed  and  howled,  aa  the  one  or  the  other  idea  grew  predomi- 

Down — MftM^  relentlessly  down  I  It  vibrated  within  three 
inches  of  my  bosom !  I  struggled  viole at ly^ furiously — to  free 
This  was  free  only  froai  the  elbow  lo  the  h«ad./ 
LA>iil<H«Mh  tSe  Tattn-,  firnm  the  plnttgr  heB}<hrMwrtS3^IBB3Pf 
widt^^ceol-a&ntrlnitlia'&r^cr.  OuuM  1  have  broken  the  fiutdn- 
ings  abovi!  the  elbow,  I  would  have  seized  and  attempted  to  wrat 
the  pendjulum.  I  might  as  well  hava  attonip(«d  to  arrest  oa  vr&- 
Janche  I 

Down — still  unoeasingly — still  inevitably  down !  I  gtupod  ud 
■tmggled  Xt  each  vibration,  I  shrank  convulsively  at  its  every 
'  iwe^.  (31y  eyes  followed  its  outward  or  upward  whirls  with  the 
I  eagerness  of  the  most  unmeaning  despair ;  they  closed  Uiemselva 
f  .■pasmodically  at  the  descend  ulthou^_  death  would  have  been  a 
f  relief,  oh,  how  nnspeakablelj  BiaWf  quivered  in  every  nerve  to 
I  ibinb  how  slight  a  sinking  of  the  machinery  would  prerapitAttt  tliat 
'  keen,  glistening  axe  upon  my  bosom.  It  was  hopt  that  prompted 
■e  to  quiver — the  frame  to  shrink. '  jtivas  hope—thti  hope 
I  that  triumphs  on  the  rack — that  whispers  tp  the  death^condemned 
I  even  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  ^ 


J  \ 
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I  saw  that  some  ten  or  twelve  vibrations  would  bring  the  steel 
in  actual  contact  "with  my  robe-j-and  with  this  observation  there 
suddenly  came  over  my  spirit  alithe  keen,  collected  calmness  of 
despair.  For  the  first  time  during  many  hours — or  perhaps  days — 
I  thcuffh^jlt  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  bandage,  or  surcingle, 
which  enveloped  me,  was  unique.  I  was  tied  by  no  separate  cord. 
Hie  first  stroke  of  the  razor-like  crescent  athwart  any  portion  of 
the  hand,  would  so  detach  it  that  it  might  be  unwound  from  my 
person  by  means  of  my  left  hand.  But  how  fearful,  in  that  case, 
the  proximity  of  the  steel !  The  result  of  the  slightest  struggle, 
how  deadly !  Was  it  likely,  moreover,  that  the  minions  of  the 
torturer  had  not  foreseen  and  provided  for  this  possibility  ?  /Was 
it  probable  that  the  bandage  crossed  my  bosom  in  the  track  of  the 
pendulum  ?  Q|:;eading  to  find  my  faint,  and,  as  it  seemed,  my  last 
hope  frustrated,  f.  so  far  elevated  my  head  as  to  obtain  a  distinct 
yiew  of  my  breast.  The  surcingle  enveloped  my  limbs  and  body 
close  in  all  directions — save  in  the  path  of  the  destroying  crescent, 

^^^ncely  had  I  dropped  my  head  back  into  its  original  position, 
wlien  there  flashed  upon  my  mind  what  I  cannot  better  describe 
than  as  the  unformed  half  of  that  idea  of  deHverance  to  which  I 
have  previously  alluded,  and  of  which  a  moiety  only  floated  inde- 
terminately through  my  brain  when  I  raised  food  to  my  burning 
lips.  The  whole  thought  was  now  present — ^feeble,  scarcely  sane, 
scarcely  definite — ^but  still  entire.  I  proceeded  at  once,  with  the 
nervous  energy  of  despair,  to  attempt  its  execution^  J 

For  many  hours  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  low  framework 
upon  which  I  lay,  had  been  literally  swarming  with  rats.     They 

'  were  wild,  bold,  ravenous — their  red  eyes  glaring  upon  me  as  if 
they  waited  but  for  motionlessness  on  my  part  to  hiake  me  their 
prey.  "  To  what  food,"  I  thought,  "  have  they  been  accustomed 
4n  the  well  ?" 

/'  They  had  devoured,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  prcY^nt  them, 
all  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  contents  of  the  dish.  /T  had  fallen 
mto  an  habitual  see-saw,  or  wave  of  the  hand  about  the  platter ; 
and,  at  length,  the  unconscious  uniformity  of  the  movement  de- 
prived it  of  effect.  '  In  their  voracity^  the  vermin  frequently  fasten- 
ed their  sharp  fimgs  in  my  fingergJjWith  the  particles  of  the  oily 
9nd  apkyr  viand  which  now  remained,  1  l^iOtovi^V^  tMbb^  the 
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bandage  wherevor  I  could  reach  it ;  then,  raising  my  hand  fr^ 
the  floor,  I  lay  breathlessly  stiil. 

At  first,  the  ritvoDous  animals  were  startled  and  terrified  at  tlia 
change — at  the  cessation  of  movement  They  shrank  alarmedlj 
i»ck ;  many  sought  the  well.  But  this  was  only  for  a  momeflt. 
Ll-had  not  counted  in  vwn  upon  their  vorad^^  QjHerving  that  I 
remained  without  motion,  .one  or  two  of  the  boldest  leaped  upon 
the  fame-work,  and  smeft  at  the  surcingle.  This  seemed  tiw 
signal  for  a  general  rush.  F-^'fi  fr'TTT-ttn  Tn-ll-ihny  hMnicMJ  in 
fttsh-treopa.     TheyelnPg"ttrtJ]a"Wioad     they  ovprwtB  itt-tthd  lo^ 

pcndulwH  dwtnrbed  thiim  nnt  nt  nil  Aviiiiling  iln  itrolirW)  tJidj 
buffled-themselvea  withtha  ftnointed-handnge.  Tfa^ypmaed — 
thay  Bwarmtd  upuu  niu  iii  eiei  iweuemtoting  heaps.  They  writhed 
upon  my  throat ;  their  cold  lips  sought  nay  own ;  I  was  half  stided 
by  their  thronging  pressure ;  disgust,  iforwhicli  tbo  world  has  no  : 
nai^]awe]le4,iny  bosom,  and  chilkdTfi^th  a  heavy  cUnuniDO. 
my  heart.  Q[gt  oiii:  minute,  and  1  felt  that  the  stmt^lo  would  bs 
ove^)  Plainly  I  perceived  the  loosening  of  the  bandage,  I  knew 
tKatin  more  than  one  place  it  pmat  be  already  severed.  With  ■ 
mote  than  human  resohition  I  lay  «(i??. 

L^r  had  1  erred  in  my  calculations — cor  had  I  endured  in  ndiL 
I  at  length  felt  that  I  was  free]  The  surcingle  hung  in  nhoadl 
from  my  body.  But  the  stroke  of  the  pendolum  already  ]  in  find 
upon  my  bosom'.  It  had  divided  the  serge  of  the  robe.  It  had 
cut  through  the  linen  beneath.  Twice  again  it  swung,  and  X'riS!)) 
8on»ft-of  piMi  shot  tliipnglr-evety  aatne.  Sot  the  momentof  m- 
cape  had  arrived.  At  a  wave  of  my  hand  my  dclirerera  faiuiwi 
tumultuously  away.  With  a  steady  movement — cautions,  riiib 
Jaag,  shrinking,  and  slow — I  slid  from  tho  embrace  of  the  but- 
dage  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  scimitar.  For  the  moment,  it 
least,  1  teas  free.  _ 

'  Free  1 — and  in  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition  1 II  had  scarcelf 
stepped  from  my  wooden  bed  of  horror  upon  thesRino  floor  vt 
the  prison,  when  the  motion  of  the  hellish  mschine  ceased,  and  I 
beheld  it  drawn  up,  by  some  ini-isible  force,  through  the  ceiling. 
This  was  a  le«son  which  I  took  deappr^leiy  to  heart.  My  every 
motion  was  undoubtedly  watched. .   Free ! — ^I 
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death  id  one  form  of  sgony,  to  be  delivered  unto  worse  than  death 
in  some  other.  With  that  thought  I  rolled  my  eyes  aervoualy 
aronnd  on  the  barriers  of  iron  that  hemmed  me  in.  Something 
unusuftl — Bome  change  which,  at  first,  I  cooJd  not  appreciate  dia- 
tdoctly — it  was  obvious,  had  taken  place  in  the  apartment.  For 
many  minut«e  of  &  dreamy  and  trembling  abstraction,  I  busied 
myself  in  rain,  unconnected  conjecture.  During  this  period,  I 
became  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  origin  of  the  sulphurous 
light  which  illumined  the  cell.  It  proceeded  from  a  fiaaure,  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  extending  entirely  around  the  prison  at  the 
base  of  the  walls,  which  thus  appeared,  and  were  completely 
separated  from  the  floq];^^  endeavored,  but  of  course  in  v^,  to 
look  through  the  aperturej 

As  I  arose  Cmiui  ihu  ulLflm[jL,  the  mystery  of  the  alteration  in 
the  chamber  broke  at  once  upcn  my  understanding.  I  have  ob- 
served that,  although  the  outlines  of  the  figures  upon  the  walls 
were  sufficiently  distinct,  yet  the  colors  sBcraed  blurred  and  indcfi- 
oitd.  Those  colors  had  now  assumed,  and  wore  momentarily 
asiuming,  a  startling  and  most  intense  brilliancy,  that  gave  to  the 
spectral  and  fiendish  portraitures  an  aspect  that  might  have 
thrilled  even  firmer  nerves  than  my  own.  Demon  eyes,  of  a  wild 
and  gUastly  vivacity,  glared  upon  me  in  a  thousand  directiona, 
where  none  had  been  visible  before,  and  gleamed  with  the  Inrid 
lustre  of  a  fire  that  I  could  not  force  my  imagination  to  regard  as 
ttnreal. 

Unrtal ! — Even  whik  I  breathed  there  came  to  my  nostrils  the 
breath  of  the  vapor  of  heated  iron  !     ArWiffoeUHlljj  ujiw-twavoded 
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ovcf  thn  pjgturnd  horrom  of-Uowl.     1  panted  !     I  gasped  for 

breath  I     There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  design  of  my  tormentors 

f>t«-l     tUT^t  7'"''"l''"'i"p-l     ■tkLma.*,,il,.innn;».L.ni:.ii»ii  L   \  shrani 

from  the  glowing  metal  to  the  centre  of  the  cell.  A«id-liM 
thoagtJurf-the  fiery  dMructiflmhat"  "impended,  the^dea  of  \ho 
coolm^  of  the  w4l  e«me«ver  my  no\A  like  bsim'.  ,  I  rushed  to 
its  dj:^^  brink.  1  threw  my  straining  vision  bcloifr  ^^wr^taw 
frrm  Ihii  fnlrinllvi  rn^f  illiiniiniiil  Hrrinmrrl  mrtasr""  Yet,  for  & 
>rild  moment,  did  my  spirit  retiise  to  comprehend  the  moaning^  c^ 
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'hat  I  aaw,  (At  length  it  forced — it  wrestled  its  way  into  my 
Mill — ^it  burued  itself  in  upon  my  shuddering  reason.  Oh  !  lor  ■ 
Toice  to  speak  ! — oh  1  horrof  ! — oh  !  Jiny  horror  but  tlua !  With 
a  shriek,  I  rushed  from  the  margin,  and  buried  my  face  ii 
handa — weeping  bitterly.  ' 

The  heat  rapidly  incrSftaed,  and  once  agjun  I  looked  np,  ahnd- 
deriog  as  with  u  lit  of  tlie  ague.  There  had  been  a  second  cha^ 
in  the  cell — and  now  the  change  was  obviously  in  the  /orm,  ^i 
*  '  -  '■'  was  in  vain  that  I  at  first  endeavored  to  appredate  at 
id  what  was  taking  place.  -But  not  long  was  I  left  in 
The  Inquisitorial  vengeance  had  been  burned  by  my 
escape,  and  there  was  to  be  no  more  dallying  with  (he 
of  Terrors.  The  room  had  been  eiiaare.  I  aaw  that  two  </ 
ite  iron  angl^  were  now  acute — two,  consequently,  obtuse.  1^ 
fearful  difference  quickly  increased  with  a  low  rumbling  or  moM 
iug  sound.  I  In  an  instant  the  apartment  had  shifted  its  form  int 
tiiat  of  a  lozenge.  But  the  alteration  stopped  not  here — I  neil&« 
Ikoped  nor  desired  it  to  atop.'l  I  could  have  clasped  the  red  vnii 
iff  my  bosom  as  a  garment  oY  eternal  peace-  "  Death,"  I  Mit, 
"any  death  but  that  of  the  pit  1"  Foo/.  might  I  not  hxn 
known  that  Mo  the  pit  it  was  the  object  of  the  burning  iron  U 
urge  me !  'Could  I.  resist  its  glow  !  or  if  even  that,  could  I  witi- 
stand  its  pressur^Xj  And  now,  flatter  and  flatter  grew  tb«  loMOgCs 
with  a  rapidity  that  left  me  no  time  for  contemplatioi: 
and  of  courae,  its  greatest  width,  came  just  over  the  yawning 
gulf.  I  shrank  hack— but  the  cloaing  walls  pressed  me  resiatlenlj 
onw.vd.  At  length  for  my  seared  and  writhing  body  tliere  iria 
no  longer  an  inch  offi^thold  on  the  firra  door  of  the  prison.'  I 
struggled  no  more,  but  the  agony  of  my  soul  found  verit  in  one" 
loud,  long,  and  final  scream  of  deapBirT]  I  fcit  that  I  totUnd 
upon  the  brink—- 1- averted  my  eves  J  "^^ 

f^ere  was  a  discordant  hum  of  hnman  voices  !  Thera  waa  t 
loud  blast  as  of  many  tnraipe^T^  Ibere  was  a  harnh  grmting  le. 
of  a  thousand  thunders  I  Tlie  fiery  walls  mshed  back  !  An  oat- 
stretched  arm  caught  my  own  us  IJell,  fainting,  into  the  abyw.  It 
was  that  of  General  Lasalie.  The  Prpnch  army  had  j 
Toledo.     The  Inijuisition  was  in  the  hand's  of  its  etw 
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Thkrk  are  certain  themes  of  which  the  intorest  is  all-aheorbing 
but  which  are  too  entirely  honible  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate 
fiction.  These  the  mere  romanticist  miut  eschew,  if  he  do  not  wish 
to  offend,  or  to  disffust.  They  are  with  propriety  handled,  only 
when  the  severity  and  majes^  of  truth  sanctify  and  sustmn  them. 
I  We  thrill,  for  example,  with  the  most  intense  of  "  pleasurable 
pwn,"  over  the  accounts  of  the  Faasage  of  the  Boresina,  of  the 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  of  the  Plague  Bt  London,  of  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  of  the  stifling  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  prisoners  in  the  Blacli  Hole  at  Calcutta.  But,  in  these 
accounts,  it  is  the  fact — it  is  the  reality — it  is  the  history  which 
excitea.  As  inventions,  we  should  regard  them  with  simple  ab- 
horrence. \ 

I  have  mentioned  some  few  of  the  more  prominent  and  augost 
calamities  on  record ;  but,  in  these,  it  ia  the  extent,  not  less  than 
the  character  of  the  calamity,  which  80  vividly  impresses  the  fancy. 
I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that,  &om  the  long  and  weird  cata- 
logoe  of  human  miseriesjl  might  have  selected  many  individual 
instances  more  replete  with  essential  suffering  than  any  of  theM 
vast  generalities  of  disaster^  The  true  wretchedness,  indeed — the 
ultimate  wo — is  particular,  not  diffuse.  That  the  ghastly  ex- 
tremes of  agony  are  endured  by  man  the  unit,  and  never  by  man 
the  mass — for  this  let  us  thank  a  merciful  Qod  ! 

I  To  be  buried  while  alive,  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  terrific 
of  these  extremes  which  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  more  mor- 
taUty.l     That  it  has  frequently,  very  frequently,  bo  fallen,  vrill 
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f  be  denied  by  those  who  think.  The  boundaries  whidi 
~'J£a  from  Death,  are  at  beat  shadowy  and  vague.  Who 
y  where  the  one  ends,  and  where  the  other  begins  t  We 
know  that  there  are  diseases  in  which  occur  total  cessations  of  nU 
the  apparent  functions  of  vitality,  and  yet  in  which  these  ceiM- 
tioQs  are  merely  suspensions,  properly  so  called.  They  are  ooly 
temporary  pauses  in  the  incomprehensible  mechanism.  A  oertain 
•  period  elapses,  and  some  unseen  mysterious  prindple  ag;aiD  sets  ID 
motion  the  magic  pinions  and  the  wixard  wheels.  The  silver  oord 
was  not  for  ever  loosed,  nor  the  golden  bowl  irreparably  broken. 
But  where,  mean  lime,  wae  the  soul  t 

Apart,  however,  from  the  inevitable  conclusion,  a  priori,  tliat 
•ocb  causes  must  produce  such  effects — that  the  well  known  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  of  suspended  animution  must  naturally  gin 
rise,  now  and  then,  to  premature  interments — apart  ft'om  this  cob- 
rideration,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  medical  and  on^nary 
Mperienoe,  to  prove  that  a  vast  number  of  such  interments  hare 
actually  taken  place.  I  might  refer  at  onco.  If  necessary,  t«  a  hun- 
dred well  authenticated  instances.  One  of  very  rem-irkable  char- 
acter, and  of  which  the  circumstances  may  be  freeh  in  the  memory 
of  some  of  my  readers,  oi«urred,  not  very  long  ago,  in  the  ati^ 
boring  city  of  Baltimore,  where  it  occasioned  a  painful,  inteiMi 
and  widely  extended  excitement.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  moat  re- 
spectable citizens — a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  a  membor  of  Con- 
gress— was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  uiia»v>un table  iUnesi,  whid 
completely  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physicians.     After  much  snfia- 

Iing,  she  died,  or  was  supposed  to  die.  No  one  suspected,  indead, 
or  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  she  was  not  actually  dead.  Ebe 
presenteil  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of  death.  Tlie  face  nasnined 
the  usual  pinched  and  sunken  outline.  The  lips  were  of  the  otiul 
marble  pallor.  The  eyes  were  lustreless.  Tlieru  was  do  wannth. 
Pulsation  had  ceased.  For  three  dn3's  the  body  was  preumd 
nnburied,  during  which  it  had  aciuired  a  stony  rigidity.  Tba 
faneral,  in  short,  was  hastened,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advaaM 
€>{  what  was  supposed  to  be  decomiiositlon. 
■""^  The  lady  was  de|iosited  in  her  family  vault,  which,  for  Oiree 
subsequent  years,  was  undisturbed.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
lerm,  it  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  sarcophagus ; — but,  aUa  ! 
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Iiuw  fesT^  a  shock  anaited  the  husbaiiil,  who,  peisonall;,  threw 
open  the  door.  Aa  its  portals  swung  outwardly  back,  boibo  whit«- 
spparellcd  object  fall  rattling  within  his  arms.  It  was  the  skele- 
ton of  bis  wife  ia  her  yet  immouldered  shroud.  ___ 

A  careful  inrestigatioii  reudered  it  evident  that  she  had  revived 
within  two  days  after  hei  entombment — that  her  etruggles  within 
the  coEGn  had  caused  it  to  fall  &om  a  ledge,  or  shelf,  to  the  floor, 
where  it  was  bo  broken  as  to  permit  her  escape.  A  kmp  which 
bad  been  accidcutally  left,  fill]  of  oil,  withiu  the  tomb,  was  found 
empty ;  it  might  have  been  exhausted,  however,  by  evaporation. 
On  the  uppermost  of  the  steps  which  led  down  into  the  dread 
chamber,  was  a  large  fragment  of  the  coffin,  with  which  it  seemed 
that  ahe  liad  endeavored  to  arrest  attention,  by  striking  the  iroa 
door.  Wliile  thus  occupied,  she  probably  swooned,  or  possibly 
died,  through  sheer  terror  ;  and,  in  falling,  her  shroud  became  en- 
tangled in  some  iron-work  which  projected  interiorly.  Thus  she  ^ 
remained,  and  thus  she  rotted,  erect. 

In  the  year  1810.  a  case  of  Unng  inhumation  happened  in 
France,  attended  with  circumstances  which  go  far  to  warrant  the 
asMition  that  troth  is,  indeed,  stranger  than  fiction.  The  heroine 
of  the  story  was  a  Mademoiaetie  Victorine  Lafourcade,  a  young 
girl  of  iiluatrious  family,  of  wealth,  and  of  great  personal  beauty. 
Among  her  numerous  suibDi's  was  J  alien  Dossuet,  a  poor  litlenUur, 
or  journaliat,,  of  Paris.  His  talents  and  general  amiability  had 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  heiress,  by  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  truly  beloved ;  but  her  pride  of  birth  decided  her, 
finally,  to  reject  hiin,  and  to  wed  a  Monsieur  BencUe,  a  banker, 
and  a  diplomatist  of  some  eminence.  After  marriage,  however, 
this  gentleman  neglected,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  positively  iU- 
trealed  her.  Having  passed  with  him  some  wretched  years,  she 
dt^ — at  least  her  condition  so  closely  resembled  death  hs  to  de- 
ceive every  one  who  saw  her.  She  was  buried — not  in  a  vault — 
liut  in  an  ordinary  grave  in  the  village  of  her  nativity.  Filled  with 
despair,  and  still  injlamed  hy  the  memory  of  a  profound  attach- 
meut,  the  lover  journeys  from  the  capital  to  the  remote  province 
in  which  the  villnge  lies,  with  the  romantic  purpose  of  disinterring 
the  corpse,  and  possessiug  himself  of  its  luxuriant  tresses.  He 
reaches  the  grave.  At  niidniffht  he  unearths  the  coffin,  opens  it, 
Vol.  r.— n 
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and  is  in  the  act  of  detaching  the  hair,  when  he  is  arrested  by  the 
unclosing  of  the  beloved  eyes.  In  &ct,  the  lady  had  been  buried 
alive.  Vitality  had  not  altogether  departed ;  and  she  was  aroused, 
by  the  caresses  of  her  lover,  from  the  lethargy  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  death.  He  bore  her  frantically  to  his  lodgings  in 
the  village.  He  employed  certain  powerful  restoratives  suggested 
by  no  little  medical  learning.  In  fine,  she  revived.  She  recog- 
nised her  preserver.  She  remained  with  him  until,  by  slow  de- 
grees, she  fully  recovered  her  ori^nal  health.  Her  woman's  heart 
was  not  adamant,  and  this  last  lesson  of  love  sufficed  to  soften  it 
She  bestowed  it  upon  Bossuet.  She  returned  no  more  to  her  hus- 
band, but  concealing  frx>m  him  her  resurrection,  fled  with  her 
lover  to  America.  Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  two  returned  to 
France,  in  the  persuasion  that  time  had  so  greatly  altered  the 
lady's  appearance,  that  her  friends  would  be  unable  to  recognise 
her.  They  were  mistaken,  however;  for,  at  the  first  meeting. 
Monsieur  Renelle  did  actually  recognise  and  make  claim  to  his 
wife.  This  claim  she  resisted ;  and  a  judicial  tribunal  sustained 
her  in  her  resistance ;  deciding  that  the  peculiar  circumstances,  with 
the  long  lapse  of  years,  had  extinguished,  not  only  equitably,  but 
legally,  the  authority  of  the  husband. 

The  "  Chirur^cal  Journal,"  of  Leipsic — a  periodical,  of  high  au- 
thority and  merit,  which  some  American  bookseller  would  do  well 
to  translate  and  republish — records,  in  a  late  number,  a  very  dis- 
tressing event  of  the  character  in  question. 

An  officer  of  artillery,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  of  robu«5t 
health,  being  thrown  from  an  unmanageable  horse,  received  a  very 
severe  contusion  upon  the  head,  which  rendered  him  insensible  at 
once ;  the  skull  was  slightly  fractured ;  but  no  immediate  dan^rer 
was  apprehended.  Trepanning  was  accomplished  successfully. 
Ho  was  bled,  and  many  other  of  the  ordinary  means  of  relief  were 
adopted.  Gradually,  however,  lie  fell  into  a  more  and  more  }iop*>- 
less  state  of  stupor ;  and,  finally,  it  was  thought  that  he  died. 

The  weather  was  warm ;  and  he  was  buried,  with  indecent  haste, 
in  one  of  the  public  cemeteries.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day. On  the  Sunday  following,  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery 
were,  as  usual,  much  thronged  with  visiters ;  and,  about  noon,  an 
intense  excitement  was  created  by  the  declaration  of  a  peasant 
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that,  while  sitting  upon  tlio  gravis  of  tho  officer,  he  had  distinctly 
felt  a  comiQotion  of  tho  earth,  as  if  occasioned  by  some  one  strug- 
gling beneuth.  At  first,  little  attentioQ  was  pctid  to  the  mttn's 
asseveration ;  but  his  evident  terror,  nnd  the  dogged  obstinacy 
with  wbich  he  persisted  in  bis  story,  hod  at  length  their  natursl 
effect  upon  the  crowd.  Spades  were  hurriedJy  procured,  and  tho 
grave,  whit:b  was  shameMly  shallow,  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  so  &r 
thrown  open  that  the  head  of  its  .occupant  appeared.  He  was 
then,  seemingly,  dead ;  but  he  sat  nearly  erect  within  his  coffin, 
tha  lid  of  which,  in  his  furious  struggles,  be  bad  partially  uplifted. 

He  was  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  there 
pronounced  to  be  still  liring,  although  in  an  asphytic  condition. 
After  some  hours  ho  revived,  recognised  individuals  of  hb  ac- 
quaintance, and,  in  broken  sentences,  spoke  of  bis  agonies  in  tho 
grave. 

From  what  he  related,  it  was  clear  that  he  must  havs  been  con- 
Bdous  of  life  for  more  than  an  hour,  while  inhumed,  before  lapsing 
into  insensibility.  The  grave  was  carelessly  and  loosely  tilled  with 
an  eKceedingly  porous  soil ;  and  thus  some  air  was  necessarily  ad- 
mitted. He  heard  tho  footsteps  of  the  crowd  overhead,  and  endea- 
vored to  make  himself  heard  in  turn.  It  was  the  tumult  within 
the  grounds  of  the  cemetery,  he  said,  which  appeared  to  awaken 
him  from  a  deep  sleep — but  no  sooner  was  he  awake  than  he  be- 
came fully  aware  of  the  awful  horrors  of  his  position. 

This  patient,  it  is  recorded,  was  doing  well,  and  seemed  to  be 

in  a  fair  way  of  ultimate  recovery,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  quacke-  i 

rii'8  of  medical  cYperimpnt.  The  galvanic -battery  was  applied; 
and  he  suddenly  expired  in  one  of  those  ecstatic  paroxysms  which, 
occasionally,  it  superinduces. 

The  mention  of  the  galvanic  battery,  nevertheless,  recalls  to  my 
memory  a  well  known  and  very  extraordinary  case  in  point,  where 
its  action  proved  the  moans  of  restoring  to  animation  a  young  j 

attorney  of  London,  who  had  been  interred  for  two  days.  This 
occurred  in  1831,  and  created,  at  the  time,  a  very  profound  sen- 
sation wherever  it  wa*  m.ide  tho  subject  of  converse. 

Tho  pationt,  Mr.  Edward  Stapleton,  had  died,  apparently,  of 
typhus  fever,  accompanied  with  some  anomalous  symptoms  which 
had  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  medical  attendants.     Upon  his 
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seemiiig  decease,  his  friends  were  requested  to  sanetion  'a  po€t 
mortem  examination,  but  declined  to  permit  it.  As  oAien  hxp- 
pens,  when  such  refusals  are  made,  the  practitionerB.  resolred  to 
disinter  the  body  and  dissect  it  at  lebure,  in  priyate.  Arrange- 
ments were  easily  effected  with  some  of  the  numerous  corps  of 
body-snatchers  with  which  London  abounds ;  and,  upon  the  third 
night  after  the  funeral,  the  supposed  corpse  was  unearthed  from 
a  grave  eight  feet  deep,  and  deposited  in  the  operating  chamber 
of  one  of  the  private  hospitals. 

An  incision  of  some  extent  had  been  actually  made  in  the  abdo- 
men, when  the  fresh  and  undecayed  appearance  of  the  subject 
suggested  an  application  of  the  battery.  One  experiment  succeeded 
another,  and  the  customary  effects  supervened,  with  nothing  to 
characterize  them  in  any  respect,  except,  upon  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  life-likeness  in  the  convul- 
sivo  action. 

It  grew  late.  The  day  was  about  to  dawn ;  and  it  was  thought 
expedient,  at  length,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  dissection.  A  stu- 
dent, however,  was  especially  desirous  of  testing  a  theory  of  his 
own,  and  insisted  upon  applying  the  battery  to  one  of  the  pecto- 
ral muscles.  A  rough  gash  was  made,  and  a  wire  hastily  brought 
in  contact ;  when  the  patient,  with  a  hurried,  but  quite  uncon\-ul- 
sive  movement,  arose  from  the  table,  stepped  into  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  gazed  about  him  uneasily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then — 
spoke.  What  he  said  was  unintelligible ;  but  words  were  uttered ; 
the  syllabification  was  distinct.  Having  spoken,  he  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor. 

For  some  moments  all  were  paralyzed  i^ith  awe — but  tlie 
urgency  of  the  case  soon  restored  tliem  their  presence  of  mind. 
It  was  seen  that  Mr.  Staploton  was  alivjc,  although  in  a  swoon. 
Upon  exhibition  of  ether  he  reWved  and  was  rapidly  restored  to 
health,  and  to  the  societv  of  his  fnends — from  whom,  however, 
all  knowledge  of  his  resuscitation  was  withheld,  until  a  relapse 
was  no  longer  to  Ixj  apprehended.  Their  wonder — their  rapturous 
astonishment — may  be  conceived. 

The  most  thrilling  j)cculiarity  of  this  incident,  nevertheless,  is 
involved  in  what  Mr.  S.  himself  asserts.  He  declares  that  at  no 
period  was  he  altogether  insensible — ^that,  dully  and  confusedly. 
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he  WM  anare  of  every  thing  which  hnjipenod  to  him,  from  the 
moment  in  which  he  wan  proiiouncd  dead  by  his  physicJanB,  to 
that  in  which  he  fell  swooning  to  the  floor  of  the  hospital.  "  I 
am  alive,"  were  the  uncomprehended  words  which,  upon  recogni- 
sing the  locality  of  the  dissecting-room,  he  had  endeavored,  in  hjs 
SKtremity,  to  utter. 

It  were  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  such  histories  as  these — hut 
I  forbear — for,  indeed,  we  have  no  need  of  such  to  establish  the 
&ct  that  premature  interments  occur.  When  we  reflect  how  very 
rarely,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  de- 
tect them,  we  must  admit  that  they  toaj  frequently  occur  without 
our  cognizance.  Scarcely,  in  truth,  is  a  graroyard  ever  encroached 
upon,  for  any  purpose,  to  any  great  extent,  that  skeletons  are  not 
found  in  postures  which  suggest  the  most  fearful  of  suspicions. 
V  Fearful  indeed  the  suspicion — but  more  fearful  the  doom  !  It 
may  bo  asserled,  without  hesitation,  that  »o  event  ia  bo  terribly 
well  adapted  to  inspire  the  supremeness  of  bodily  and  of  mental 
distress,  as  is  burial  before  death.)  The  unendurable  oppression 
of  the  lungs — the  stifling  fumes  of  the  damp  earth— the  chnging 
to  the  death  garments — the  rigid  embrace  of  the  narrow  Louse — ■ 
the  blncknees  of  the  absolute  Night— the  silence  like  a  sea  that 
overwhelms — the  unseen  but  palpable  presence  of  the  Conqueror 
Worm — these  things,  with  thoughts  of  the  air  and  grass  above, 
with  memory  of  dear  friends  who  would  fly  to  save  tta  if  but  in- 
formed of  our  fete,  and  with  consciousness  that  of  this  fate  they 
can  never  be  informed — that  our  hopaless  portion  is  that  of  tho 
really  dead — these  considerations,  I  say,  carry  into  the  heart, 
which  still  palpitates,  a  degree  of  appalling  and  intolerable  horror 
from  which  the  most  daring  imagination  must  recoil.  We  know  . 
of  nothing  so  agonizing  upon  Earth — we  can  dream  of  nothmg  \^ 
half  so  hideous  in  the  realms  of  the  nethermost  Hell.  And  thus  '  ' 
all  narratives  upon  this  topic  have  an  interest  profound ;  an  inte- 
rest, nevertheleas,  which,  through  the  sacred  awe  of  the  topic 
itself  very  properly  and  very  peculiarly  depends  upon  our  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  matter  narrated,  What  I  have  now  to 
tell,  is  of  my  own  actual  knowledge — of  my  own  positive  and  per- 
sonal experience. 
^  For  several  years  1  bad  been  subject  to  attacks  of  the  amguiitr 
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disorder  which  physicians  have  agreed  to  term  catdepsy,  in  defiBtuh 
of  a  more  definitive  title.  Although  both  the  immediate  and  thA 
predisposing  causes,  and  even  the  actual  diagnosis  of  this  disease, 
are  still  mysterious,  its  obvious  and  apparent  character  is  suffi- 
dently  well  understood.  Its  variations  seem  to  be  chiefly  of  de- 
gree. Sometimes  the  patient  lies,  for  a  day  only,  or  even  for  a 
shorter  period,  in  a  species  of  exaggerated  lethargy.  He  is  sense- 
less and  externally  motionless ;  but  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
still  faintly  perceptible  ;  some  traces  of  warmth  remain  ;  a  slight 
color  lingers  within  the  centre  of  the  cheek ;  and,  upon  applica- 
tion of  a  mirror  to  the  lips,  wo  can  detect  a  torpid,  unequal,  and 
vacillating  action  of  the  lungs.  Then  again  the  duration  of  the 
trance  is  for  weeks — even  for  months ;  while  the  closest  scrutiny, 
and  the  most  rigorous  medical  tests,  fail  to  establish  any  material 
distinction  between  the  state  of  the  sufferer  and  what  we  conceive 
of  absolute  death.  Very  usually,  he  is  saved  from  premature  in- 
terment solely  by  the  knowledge  of  his  friends  that  he  has  been 
previously  subject  to  catalepsy,  by  the  consequent  suspicion  excited, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  non-appearance  of  decay.  Tlie  advances  of 
the  malady  are,  luckily,  gradual.  The  first  manifestations,  although 
marked,  are  unequivocal.  The  fits  grow  successively  more  and 
more  distinctive,  and  endure  each  for  a  longer  term  than  the  pre- 
ceding. In  this  lies  the  principal  security  from  inhumation.  The 
unfortunate  whose  first  attack  should  bo  of  the  extreme  character 
which  is  occasionally  seen,  would  almost  inevitably  be  consigned 
alive  to  the  tomb. 

My  own  case  differed  in  no  important  particular  from  those 
mentioned  in  medical  books.  Sometimes,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  I  sank,  little  by  little,  into  a  condition  of  semi-syncope,  or 
half  swoon  ;  and,  in  this  condition,  without  pain,  without  ability 
to  stir,  or,  strictly  speaking,  to  think,  but  with  a  dull  lethaI^ric 
consciousness  of  life  and  of  the  presence  of  those  who  surrounded 
my  bed,  I  remained,  until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  restored  mo, 
suddenly,  to  j)erfect  sensation.  At  other  times  I  was  quickly  and 
impetuously  smitten.  I  grew  sick,  and  numb,  and  cliilly,  and 
dizzy,  and  so  fell  prostrate  at  once.  Then,  for  weeks,  all  was  void, 
and  black,  and  silent,  and  Nothing  became  the  universe.  Total 
annihilation  could  be  no  more.    From  these  latter  attacks  I  awoke, 
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however,  with  a  graJatiou  slow  in  proportion  to  tho  suddenness 
of  the  seisure.  Just  as  tho  day  dawns  k>  the  friendless  and  house- 
lesa  beggar  wlio  roania  the  streeta  throughout  the  long  desolsla 
winter  night — just  so  tardily — guEt  so  wearily — just  so  cheerily 
came  back  the  light  of  the  Soul  to  me. 

Apart  from  the  tendency  to  trance,  however,  my  general  health 
appeared  to  bo  good ;  nor  could  I  perceive  that  it  was  at  all  affected 
by  the  one  prevalent  malady — unless,  indeed,  an  idiosyncrasy  in 
my  ordinary  sleep  may  be  looked  upon  aa  superinduced.  Upon 
awaking  from  slumber,  I  could  never  gain,  at  once,  thorough. 
possession  of  my  senses,  and  always  remained,  for  many  minutes, 
is  much  bewilderment  and  perplexity ; — the  mental  faculties  in 
general,  but  the  memory  in  especial,  being  in  a  condition  of  abso- 
lute abeyance. 

In  all  that  I  endured  there  was  no  physical  sufiering,  but  of 
moral  distress  an  infinitude.  My  fancy  grew  chamal.  I  talked 
"  of  worms,  of  tombs  and  epitaphs."  I  was  lost  in  reveries  of 
death,  and  the  idea  of  premature  buria!  held  continual  possession 
of  my  brain.  The  gliuatly  Danger  to  which  I  was  subjected, 
LaunteiJ  me  day  and  night.  In  the  former,  the  torture  of  medi- 
tation was  excessive — in  the  latter,  supreme.  When  the  grim 
Darkness  overapread  the  Earth,  then,  with  very  horror  of  thought, 
I  shook — shook  as  tho  fjuivenngjjlumea  upon  the  hearse.  When  *T 
Nature  could  endure  wakefulness  no  longer,  it  was  with  a  struggle 
that  I  consented  to  sleep — for  I  shuddered  to  reflect  thai,  upon 
awaking,  I  might  find  myself  tho  tenant  of  a  grave.  And  when,  ■ 
finally,  I  sank  into  slumber,  it  was  only  to  rush  at  once  into  a 
world  of  phantasms,  above  which,  with  vast,  sable,  overshadowing 
wings,  hovered,  predominant,  tlie  one  sepulchral  Idea. 

From  the  innumerable  images  of  gloom  which  thus  oppressed 
me  in  dreams,  I  select  for  record  but  a  solitary  vision.    Methought 
I  was  immersed  in  a  cataleptic  trance  of  more  than  usual  duration 
and  profundity.     Suddenly  there  came  an  icy  hand  upon  my  fore- 
head, and  an  impatient,  gibbering  voice  whispered  the   word 
"  Ariiie  !"  within  my  ear. 
^H     I  sat  erect.    The  darkness  was  total,    I  could  not  see  the  figure 
^■iQf  him  who  had  aroused  me.     I  could  call  to  mind  neither  the 
^nHiiod  at  which  I  had  fallen  into  the  trance,  nor  the  locality  ii 
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wliich  I  then  lay.  While  I  remained  motionleflB,  and  busied  in 
endeavors  to  collect  my  thoughts,  the  cold  hand  grasped  me 
fiercely  by  the  wrist,  shaking  it  petulantly,  while  the  ^bberii^ 
▼<0oe  said  again : 

^  Arise !  did  I  not  bid  thee  arisef' 

"  And  who,"  I  demanded,  "  art  thouf* 

"  I  have  no  name  in  the  n^ons  which  I  inhabit^"  replied  the 
voice,  mournfully ;  "  I  was  mortal,  but  am  fiend.  I  was  merciless, 
but  am  pitifuL  Thou  dost  feel  that  I  shudder.  My  teeth  chatter 
as  I  speak,  yet  it  is  not  with  the  chilliness  of  the  night — of  the 
night  without  end.  But  this  hideousness  is  insufferable.  How 
canst  thou  tranquilly  sleep  ?  I  cannot  rest  for  the  cry  of  these 
great  agonies.  These  sights  are  more  than  I  can  bear.  Get  tliee 
up  1  Come  with  me  into  the  outer  Night,  and  let  me  unfold  to 
thee  the  graves.     Is  not  this  a  spectacle  of  wo  ? — Behold  !" 

I  looked ;  and  the  unseen  figure,  which  still  grasped  me  by  the 
wrist,  had  caused  to  be  thrown  open  the  graves  of  all  mankind ; 
and  from  each  issued  the  faint  phosphoric  radiance  of  decay ;  so 
that  I  could  see  into  the  innermost  recesses,  and  there  \iew  the 
shrouded  bodies  in  their  sad  and  solemn  slumbers  with  the  worm. 
But,  alas !  the  real  sleepers  were  fewer,  by  many  millions,  than 
those  who  slumbered  not  at  all :  and  there  was  a  feeble  struir- 
gling ;  and  there  was  a  general  sad  unrest ;  and  from  out  the 
depths  of  the  countless  pits  there  came  a  melancholy  rustling 
from  the  garments  of  the  buried.  And,  of  those  who  seemed 
tranquilly  to  repose,  I  saw  that  a  vast  number  had  changed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  rigid  and  uneasy  position  in  which  they 
had  originally  been  entombed.  And  the  voice  again  said  to  me, 
as  I  gazed : 

"  Is  it  not — oh,  is  it  not  a  pitiful  sight  V^  But,  before  I  could 
find  words  to  reply,  the  figure  had  ceased  to  grasp  my  wrist,  the 
phosphoric  lights  expired,  and  the  graves  were  closed  with  a 
sudden  \iolence,  while  from  out  them  arose  a  tumult  of  despairing 
cries,  saying  again,  "  Is  it  not — oh,  God  !  is  it  wo^  a  verr  pitiful 
sight  ?" 
\p  Phantasies  such  as  those,  presenting  themselves  at  night, 
extended  their  terrific  influence  far  into  my  wakinnr  hours.  Mv 
nerves  became  thoroughly  unstrung,  and  I  foil  a  prey  to  perpetual 
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hoiTOf.  I  hesitated  to  ride,  or  to  wjJk,  or  to  indulge  in  sny  exer- 
cise that  would  carry  me  from  home.  Iq  fact,  I  no  longi-r  dared 
trust  mysulf  out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  those  who  were 
aware  of  my  pronenesa  to  cataiepay.  leat.  falling  into  one  of  my 
UHiud  Sts,  1  should  be  buried  before  my  real  condition  could  W 
ascertajned.  I  doubled  the  care,  the  fidehty  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  dreaied  that,  in  come  trance  of  more' than  customnry  duration, 
they  might  he  prevailed  upon  to  regard  me  ae  irrecoverable.  1 
«Ten  went  so  far  as  to  fear  that,  as  I  occasioned  much  trouble, 
Ihey  might  be  giad  to  consider  any  very  protracted  attack  aa'suf- 
fident  escuse  for  getting  rid  of  me  altogether.  It  was  in  vain 
they  endeavored  to  reassure  me  by  the  moat  solemn  iironiisea.  I 
exacted  the  most  sacred  oaths,  that  under  no  circuinstancos  they 
would  bury  me  until  decomposition  had  so  materially  advanced  as 
to  render  farther  fircservation  impossible.  And,  even  then,  my 
mortal  terrors  would  listen  to  no  reason — would  accept  no  conso- 
lation. I  entered  into  a  serica  of  elaborate  precautions.  Among 
other  things,  I  had  the  family  vault  so  remodelled  as  to  admit 
of  being  readily  opened  from  within.  The  slightest  pressure  upon 
a  long  lever  that  extended  far  into  the  tomb  would  cause  the  iron 
portals  to  fly  back.  There  were  arrangements  aisa  for  the  free 
admission  of  air  and  light,  and  convenient  receptacles  for  food  and 
wat*r,  within  immediate  reach  of  the  coffin  intended  for  myrecep- 
tjon.  Tliis  coffin  was  warmly  and  softly  padded,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a  Ud,  fashioned  upon  the  principle  of  thi  vault-door, 
with  the  addition  of  springs  so  contrived  that  the  feeblest  move- 
ment of  the  body  would  be  sufficient  to  set  it  at  liberty.  Besides 
all  this,  there  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  tomh,  a  large 
bell,  the  rope  of  which,  it  was  designed,  should  extend  through  a 
hole  in  the  coffin,  and  so  be  fastened  to  one  of  tho  hands  of  the 
corpae.''  But,  alas  I  what  avails  the  vigilance  against  the  Destiny 
lOmm !  Not  even  these  well  contrived  securities  sufficed  to  save 
the  uttermost  agonies  of  living  inhumation,  a  wreteh  to  these 
ies  foredoomed  1 
There  arrived  an  epoch— as  often  before  there  had  arrived— in 
which  I  found  myself  emerging  from  total  unconsciousness  into 
the  first  leoble  and  indefinite  sense  of  existence.  Slowly — with 
fi  tortoise  gradation — approached   the  Irunt  gray  dawn  of  tha 
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psychal  day.  A  torpid  uneasiness.  An  apathetic  endurance  of 
^ffl^am.  No  care — ^no  Lope — ^no  effort  Then,  after  long  inter- 
val, a  ringing  in  the  ears ;  then,  after  a  lapse  still  longer,  a  pricking 
or  tingling  sensation  in  the  extremities  ;  then  a  seemingly  eternal 
period  of  pleasurahle  quiescence,  during  whidi  the  awakening 
feelings  are  struggling  into  thought ;  then  a  brief  re-sinking  into 
nonentity ;  then  a  sudden  recovery.  At  length  the  slight  quiver- 
ing of  an  eyelid,  and  immediately  thereupon,  an  electric  shock  of  a 
terror,  deadly  and  indefinite,  which  sends  the  blood  in  torrents 
from  the  temples  to  the  heart.  And  now  the  first  positive  effort 
to  think.  And  now  the  first  endeavor  to  remember.  And  now 
a  partial  and  evanescent  success.  And  now  the  memory  has  so 
&r  regained  its  dominion,  that,  in  some  measure,  I  am  cognizant 
of  my  state.  |[  feel  that  I  am  not  awaking  from  ordinary  sleep.  1 
recollect  that  I  have  been  subject  to  catalepsy.  And  now,  at  last, 
as  if  by  the  rush  of  an  ocean,  ray  shuddering  spirit  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  one  grim  Dimgor — by  the  one  spectral  and  ever-prevalent  Idea,  j 

For  some  minutes  after  this  fancy  possessed  me,  I  remained 
without  motion.  And  why  ?  I  could  not  summon  courage  to 
move.  I  dared  not  make  tlie  effort  which  w:is  to  satisfy  me  of  my 
fate — and  yc^t  there  was  something  at  my  heart  which  whispered 
me  it  was  sure.  Despair — such  as  no  other  species  of  wretched- 
ness ever  calls  into  being — despair  alone  urged  me,  after  long 
irresolution,  to  uplift  the  heavy  lids  of  my  eyes.  I  uplifted  them, 
it  was  dark — all  dark.  I  knew  that  the  fit  was  over.  I  knew 
that  the  crisis  of  my  disorder  had  long  passed.  I  knew  that  I 
had  now  fully  recovered  the  use  of  my  visual  faculties — and  yet  it 
was  dark — all  djirk — the  intense  and  utter  raylessness  of  the  Night 
that  endureth  for  evermore. 

I  endeavored  to  shriek  ;  and  my  lips  and  my  parched  tongue 
moved  convulsively  together  in  the  attempt — but  no  voice  issued 
from  the  cavernous  luntj^,  which,  oppressed  as  if  by  the  weight  of 
some  incumbent  mountain,  gasped  and  ])alpitated,  with  the  heart, 
at  every  elaborate  and  struggling  inspiration. 

The  movement  of  the  jaws,  in  this  effort  to  cry  aloud,  showed 
me  that  they  were  bound  up,  as  is  usual  with  the  dead.  1  felt, 
too,  that  I  lay  upon  some  hard  substance ;  and'  by  something 
similar  my  sides  were,  also,  closely  compressed.     So  &r,  I  had  not 
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Tentured  to  stjr  any  of  my  limbs — but  now  I  violently  threw  up 
my  ftrme,  which  had  been  lying  at  length,  with  the  wrists  ccossed. 
They  atnick  a  solid  wooden  Bubatance,  which  extended  aboTe  my 
person  at  an  elevation  of  not  more  than  six  inches  from  my  face. 
I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  I  repoaed  within  a  coffin  at  last 

And  now,  ami  J  all  my  infinite  miEeries,  came  sweetly  the  chetub 
Hope^for  I  thought  of  my  precautions.  I  writhed,  and  made 
spasmodic  eiertiona  to  force  open  the  lid :  it  would  not  move.  I 
felt  my  wrists  for  the  bell-rope ;  it  waa  not  to  be  found.  And  now 
the  Comforter  fled  for  ever,  and  a  stiil  sterner  Despair  reigned  tri- 
umphant ;  for  I  could  not  help  perceiving  the  absence  of  the  pad- 
dings which  I  had  so  carefully  prepared — and  then,  too,  there 
came  suddenly  to  my  nostrils  the  strong  peculiar  odor  of  moist 
earth.  The  conclusion  was  irresistible.  I  waa  not  within  the 
vault.  1  had  Mien  into  a  trance  while  absent  from  home — while 
among  Elrangers — when,  or  Low,  I  could  not  remember— and  it 
waa  they  who  had  buried  me  as  a  dog — nailed  up  in  some  com- 
mon coffin— and  thrust,  deep,  deep,  and  for  ever,  into  some  ordi- 
nary and  nameless  grave. 

As  tbia  awful  conviction  fbrced  itself^  thus,  into  the  ionermott 
chambers  of  my  soul,  I  once  again  struggled  to  cry  aloud.  And  in 
this  second  endeavor  I  aucceeded.  A  long,  wild,  and  contiuooua 
shriek,  or  yell,  of  agony,  resounded  through  the  realms  of  the  sub- 
tcrrene  N^ight.  ff^  - 

"  ffillo !  hillo,  there !"  said  a  gruff  voice,  in  reply. 

"  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ("  amd  a  second. 

"  Get  out  o'  that !"  said  a  third. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  yowling  in  that  ere  kind  of  style,  like 
a  cattymount  ?"  said  a  fourth ;  and  hereupon  I  was  seized  and 
ehxken  without  ceremony,  for  several  minutes,  by  a  junto  of  very 
rough-looking  individuals.     They  did  not  arouse  me  from  my 

Ponber — for  1  was  wide  awake  when  I  screamed — but  they  re- 
eed  me  to  the  fiill  possession  of  my  memerv. 
Thia  adventure  occurred  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia.     Accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  I  had  proceeded,  upon  a  gunning  expedition, 
Bome  miles  down  the  banks  of  James  River.     Night  approached, 
and  we  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,     The  cabin  of  a  small  sloop 
Bidjiiig  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  laden  with  ganlen  ipouH,  tSr 
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forded  us  the  only  available  shelter.  We  made  the  best  of  it, 
and  passed  the  night  on  board.  I  slept  in  one  of  the  only  two 
berths  in  the  vessel — and  the  berths  of  a  sloop  of  sixty  or  seventy 
tons,  need  scarcely  be  described.  That  which  I  occupied  had  no 
bedding  of  any  kind.  Its  extreme  width  was  eighteen  inches. 
The  distance  of  its  bottom  from  the  deck  overhead,  was  predsely 
the  same.  I  found  it  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  squeeze 
myself  in.  Nevertheless,  I  slept  soundly ;  and  the  whole  of  my 
vision — ^for  it  was  no  dream,  and  no  nightmare — ^arose  naturally 
from  the  circumstances  of  my  position — ^from  my  ordinary  bias  of 
thought — and  from  the  difficulty,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  col- 
lecting my  senses,  and  especially  of  regaining  my  memory,  for  a 
long  time  aftpr  awaking  from  slumber.  The  men  who  shook  me 
were  the  crew  of  the  sloop,  and  some  laborers  engaged  to  unload 
it.  From  the  load  itself  came  the  earthy  smell.  The  bandage 
about  tlio  jaws  was  a  silk  handkerchief  in  which  I  had  bound  up 
my  head,  in  default  of  my  customary  nightcap. 

Tlie  tortures  endured,  however,  were  indubitably  quite  equal, 
for  the  time,  to  those  of  actual  sejuilturo.  Tliey  were  fearfully — 
they  were  inconceivably  hideous ;  but  out  of  Evil  proceeded 
Good  ;  for  their  very  excess  ^\Tought  in  my  spirit  an  inevitable 
re\'ulsion.  My  soul  acquired  tone — acquired  temper.  I  went 
abroad.  I  took  vigorous  exercise.  I  breathed  the  free  air  of 
Heaven.  I  thought  upon  other  subjects  than  Death.  I  discard- 
ed my  medical  books.  "  Buchan'*  I  bunu'd.  I  read  no  "  Night 
Tliouijhts" — no  fustian  about  church-vards — no  buffaboo  tales — 
suchasihis.  In  short  I  became  a  new  man,  and  lived  a  man's 
hfe.  From  that  memorable  nijrht,  I  dismissed  forever  mv  chamal 
apprehensions,  and  with  them  vanished  the  cataleptic  disordA",  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  had  been  less  the  consequence  than  the  cause. 

There  are  moments  when,  even  to  the  sol)er  eye  of  Reason,  the 
world  of  our  sad  Humanity  may  assume  the  semblance  of  a  Hell 
— but  the  imagination  of  man  is  no  Carathis,  to  explore  with  im- 
punity its  every  cavern.  Alas !  the  grim  legion  of  sepulchral 
terrors  cannot  be  regarded  as  altocrether  fanciful — but,  like  the 
Demons  in  whose  comj^any  Afnvsiab  made  his  voyage  down  the 
Oxus,  they  must  sleep,  or  .they  ^>'ill  devour  us — they  must  >••» 
puffjred  to  slumber,  or  we  perish. 
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The  "  Red  Death"  had  long  dewtafed  tho  country.  No  pM- 
liience  had  ever  been  so  fatal,  or  no  ]/id«0UB.  Blood  was  ita  Ava- 
tor  and  its  seal — the  redness  and  tJie  horror  of  Wood.  There 
were  sharp  paiuB,  and  sudden  dizziness,  and  th^a  profiise  bleeding 
at  thp  pores,  with  dissolution.  The  scarlet  stains  upon  the  body 
niid  especially  upon  the  face  of  the  viclam,  were  the  post  ban 
which  shut  him  out  from  tho  aid  and  from  the  sympathy  of  his 
f.'llow-men.  And  the  whole  seizure,  pri^eaB  and  tflrmination  of 
iho  disease,  were  tho  incidents  of  half  an  hour. 
'  Bnt  the  Piiace  Prospero  was  happy  and  dauntless  xmi  asgu- 
"Wten  his  dominions  were  half  depopulated,  he  summon- 
Ito  his  presence  a  thousand  hale  and  light-hearted  friends  (rom 
^  the  luughls  and  dames  of  hisconrt,  and  with  these  retired 
Kibe  deep  seclaslon  of  one  of  his  castellated  ahbejs.  f  This  wais 
ft  «xteosive  and  munificent  structure,  the  creation  of  tiie  prince's 
a  eccentric  yet  august  taate.  A  strong  and  lofty  wall  girdled 
This  wall  had  gat*a  of  iron.  The  courtiers,  having  enter- 
ic brought  furnaces  and  massy  hammers  and  welded  the  bolts. 
bey  resolved  to  leave  means  neither  of  ingress  or  egress  to  the 
mdden  iMipulsea  of  despiur  or  of  frenzy  from  within.  The  abbey 
was  amply  provisioned.  With  such  precautions  the  conrtien 
might  bid  defiance  to  contagion.  The  cstemal  world  could  take 
cire  of  itself.  In  the  meantime  it  was  folly  to  grieve,  or  to  think. 
The  prince  had  provided  all  the  appliances  of  pleasure.!  There 
were  buffoons,  there  were  improflsatori,  there  were  ballet-daacew, 
there  were  musiraims,  there  was  Beauty,  there  was  wino.  All 
l-J^ese  and  aeciirity  were  within*    Without  was  the  "  Red  DeaJ-W  (/ 
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«  It  Tvas  toward  the  close  of  the  fiflh  or  sixth  month  of  his  se- 
dasion,  and  while  the  pestilence  mged  most  iuriouslj  ahroad,  that 
the  IMnce  Prospero  entertained  his  thousand  friends  at  a  naasked 
hall  of  the  most  unusual  magnificence.  I 

iJt  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that  masqueradeX  But  first  let  me 
tell  of  the  rooms  in  which  it  was  held,  uhere  were  severf^^ 
imperial  suite.*)  In  many  palaces,  however,  such  suites  form  a  long 
and  straight  >ista,  while  the  folding  doors  sHde  hack  nearly  to  tho 
walls  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  view  of  tho  whole  extent  is 
scarcely  impeded.  Here  tho  case  was  very  different ;  as  might 
have  heen  exj)ected  from  the  duke's  love  of  tho  bizarre.  rTfao 
apartments  were  so  irregularly  disposed  ^  that  the  vision  gn^yed 
hut  little  more  than  one  at  a  time.  /Tliero  was  a  sharp  turn  at 
every  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  and  at  each  turn  a  novel  effect-  To 
the  right  and  left,  in  the  middle  of  each  walV^  tall  and  narrow 
Gothic  window  looked  out  upon  a  closed  corridor  which  pursued 
the  windings  of  the  suite.  Tliese  windows  were  of  stained  glass 
whose  color  varied  in  accordance  with  tlie  prevailing  hue  of  the 
decorations  of  the  chaml>er  into  which  it  opened.  That  at  the 
eastern  extremity  was  hung,  for  example  in  hlue — and  vividly  I 
hlue  were  its  windows.  The  second  chamher  was  purple  in  its 
ornaments  and  tapestriis,  and  here  the  panes  were  purple.  The 
third  was  green  throughout,  and  so  were  the  ca.sements.  Tlio 
fourth  was  furnished  and  liglited  witli  orange — the  fifth  with 
white — the  sixth  with  violet.  Tlio  seventh  apartment  was  closely 
shrouded  in  black  velvet  tapestries^ that  hung  all  over  the  ceiling 
and  down  the  walls,  falling  in  hea\y  folds  upon  a  carpet  of  the 
same  material  and  hue.  But  in  this  chamber  ODly,  the  color  of 
the  windows  failed  to  correspond  with  the  decorations,  llie  panes 
here  were  scarlet — a  deep  blood  color.  Now  in  no  one  of  the 
*even  apartments  was  there  any  lamp  or  candelabnmi,  amid  the 
profusion  of  golden  ornaments  that  lay  scattered  to  and  fro  or 
depended  from  the  roof.  There  was.  no  light  of  any  kiiul  <ana- 
aating  from  lamp  or  candle  within  the  suite  of  chambers.  But 
in  the  conidors  that  followed  the  suite,  there  stood,  opposite  to 
\ach  window,  a  hca\7  tripod,  beaiing  a  brazier  of  fire,  that  pro- 
jected its  rays  through  the  tinted  glass  and  so  glaringly  illumined 
<he  room.     And  thus  were  produced  a  multitude  of  fi^andy  aiK^ 
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ikotastic  appearances.  But  in  ibe  western  or  black  chamber  tlie 
effect  of  the  Gre-ligbt  that  streamed  upon  the  diirk  haii^ugs 
through  the  hlood-tinted  iiouus,  was  ghastly  ia  the  extreme,  and 
produced  eo  wUd  a  ijok  upon  the  countenances  of  those  wlio  en- 
tered, that  there  were  few  of  the  compimy  bold  enough  to  set 
foot  within  its  predpcta  at  all.        ^  ^  ,,    /-  e_   ■ 

/  It  was  in  tljis  apnnm^ht,  also,  tbsf  there  stood  against  the 
western  wall,  a  gigantic  clock  of  ebony.  Its  pendulum  swung  to 
and  fro  with  adun,~lieavy,  monotououfl  clang;  mid  when  the 
minute-hand  made  the- circuit  of  the  fiice,  and  lheLluiU[-Hn§  tO-ba 
Stricken,  there  came  from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a  sound 
which  was  clear  and  loud  and  deep  and  exceedigglj  musical,  but- 
of  so  peculiar  a  note  and  emphasis  that,  at  each  la^>s^  of  an  hour, 

~  Ehe  musicians  of  the  orchestra  were  constrdued  to  paus^  momon- 
tarily,  in  their  perfornmiice/to  harJten  to  the  sound;  and  thus 
the  walt^«  perforce  ceased  their  evolutions ;  and  there  was  a 
lirief  dBSoaeerloMne  whole  gay  company  ;  and,  while  the_chimeB 
i/i  the  dock  y£t  rang^  Kas.gb§er^ed  ^i^t  the  giddiest  grew  £^fi, 
and  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their  hroyy 
aa  if  in  confused  reverv  or  meditaljon^  But  when  the  eclioes  had 
ftilly  ceased,  a  tight  laughter  alodW  pervaded  the  usaombly  ;/the 
musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  as  if  at  their  own  ner- 
vousness and  folly,  and  made  whispering  vows,  each  to  the  other, 
that  the  next  chiming  of  the  clock  ehould  produce  in  them  no 
similar  emotion  ;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes,  (which 
embrace  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  seconds  of  the  Time  that, 
ffiis,)  there  came  yet  another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and  then  were 
(Jie  sifme  disconcert  and  tremulousness  and  meditation  as  before. 
^  But,,  in  spile  of  these  things,  it  was  a  gay  and  magnificent 
revek^The  tastes  of  the  duke  were  peculiar.  lie  had  a  fine  eye 
for  colore  and  effects.  He  disregarded  the  decora  of  mere  fashion. 
His  plans  were  bold  and  fii'ry,  and  his  conceptions  glowed  with 
barbaric  lustre.  'ITiere  are  some  who  would  have  thought  him 
mad.  H's  followers  felt  that  ho  was  not.  It  was  necessary  to 
hear  and  see  and  touch  liira  to  be  sure  lliat  he  was  not.\ 

tHe  had  directed,  in  great  part,  the  moveable  embellishments 
of  the  seven  chambers,  upon  occasion  of  this  itreat  felt ;  Bod^  it 
WM  hie  own  guiding  ta.'ite  which  had  given  ^aracter  to  the  maa- 
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qneraden.    Be  snre  thej  were  grotesque.     There  were  wnA 
glare  and  glitter  and  piquancy  and  phantasm — ^inuch  of  whathM 
been  since  seen  in  ^HemanL"     There  were  armbeequfl  figmei 
with  unsuited  limbs  and  appointments.    There  wera  deBiions  fim- 
cies  such  as  the  madman  fashions.    There  were  much  of  the  besn- 
lifuL  much  of  the  wSnton,  much  of  the  bizarrtj  something  of  tlw 
terrible,  and  not  a  little  of  that  which  might  have  excited  disgust 
To  and  fro  in  the  seven  chambers  then  stalked,  in  fact,  a  nnilti- 
tude  of  dreams.     And  these — the  dreams — writhed  in  and  about, 
taking  hue  from  the  rooms,  and  causing  the  wild  music  of  the 
orchestra  to  seem  as  the  echo  of  their  steps.     And,  anon,  there 
strikes  the  ebonj  clock  which  stands  in  the  hall  of  the  velvet 
And  then,  for  a  moment,  all  is  still,  and  all  is  silent  save  the  voice 
of  the  dock.    The  dreams  arc  stiflf-frozen  as  they  stand.     But  the 
echoes  of  the  chime  dio  away — they  have  endured  but  an  instant 
— and  a  light,  half-subdued  laujorhtor  floats  aflor  them  as  th«»y 
depart.     And  now  airain  th«»  music  swells,  and  the  dreams  livp, 
and  writhe  to  and  fro  mon-  merrilv  than  ever,  tikinjj  hue  from  the 
manv  tinted  windows  throuirli  whirh  stn-am  the  ravs  from  thi* 
trifKHt.     But  to  the  chaniWr  wiiich  lies  m«.»!«t  we>twardlv  of  tlitr 
seven,  there  are  now  none  of  the  m.'L«iki*rs  who  venture ;  for  the 
night  is  wanin*;  awav ;  and  there  flows  a  niddirr  liirht  tlirouirh 
the  blood-colored  panes  :  an<l  the  black n(*ss  of  the  sable  drapTV 
appals  ;  and  to  him  wlio<e  foot  falls  upon  the  sable  carpet  there 
comes  from  the  near  ckH.k  of  elx>ny  a  muffled  pi=*al  more  solemnly 
emphatic  than  any  which  reaches  their  vhts  who  indulge  in  the 
more  remote  <j:;»ietirs  of  the  otln-r  apart  mi 'Uts. 

But  tlh^e  other  apartm^-nts  wer*.*  dr-nsely  crowded,  and  in  them 
beat  fevorishlv  tlie  heart  of  life.  AnJ|  tho  rovA  went  whirlinirlv 
on,  until  at  Ifnt^h  tliere  commenc»^l  tli»*  soundinu:  of  midniijht 
upc»n  the  clock.  And  then  the  music  coa'Si^d,  jis  I  have  told  ;  and 
the  evolutions  of  the  waltz»*rs  were  quieted ;  and  there  was  au 
uneasv  cess-ation  of  all  thinsr*  as  U»fore.  But  now  there  were 
twelve  strokes  to  be  sounded  by  the  Ix'll  of  the  clock ;  and  thus 
it  happened,  ]verhaps  that  mor*.*  of  thouirht  crept,  with  more  of 
time,  into  the  nn-ditations  of  the  thou-^htful  among  those  who 
revelled.  And  thus  too,  it  happned,  p<>Thaps,  that  (before  the 
hat  echo^ns  of  the  last  c\umft\\w\  MXXfcxV^  ^ma^  \tv\»  K\«stfife^>Jw5?:^^ 
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wer«  mauy  individuNls  in  th^  crowd  wlio  kad  found  leisure  to  Jw 
come  aware  of  tho^jiresepce  uf  ;i  njaBkeil  figure  wbidi-lwU  arrwt* 
ed^the  attention,  of  no  single  individual  before.  And  the  minof 
■^f  this  new  presence  Laving  spread  itself  whisperingly  around, 
fcliwe  arose  at  lengtli  from  the  whole  company  a  huxx,  or  murmur, 
oxpresaivo  of  disapprobntion  and  surpriae — tiien,  finally,  of  terror, 
of  horror,  and  of  disgust.  I 

In  an  aswinbly  of  phantasms  such  as  I  have  painted,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  no  ordinary  appearance  could  have  excit«d 
Bnch  ECQsatioD.'  In  truth  the  masquerade  license  of  tlie  night  was 
nearly  unlimited ;  but  the  figure  in  question  had  out-Heroded 
Herod,  and  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  even  the  prince's  indefi- 
nite decc^m.  fThere  are  chords  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  reck- 
less wliidi  cannot  be  touched  without  emotion.  Even  with  the 
Dttorly  lost,  to  whom  life  and  death  are  equally  jests,  there  are 
matters  of  which  no  jest  can  be  madaJ  The  whole  company,  in- 
deed, seemed  now  deeply  to  fee!  that  in  tho  costume  and  bt^aring 
of  tbo  Btrang{T  neither  ivit  nor  propriety  existed.  TTio  figure  was 
tall  and  gaunt,  and  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  the  hahilimcnts 
of  the  grave.  The  mask  which  concealed  the  visage  was  made  so 
nearly  to  resemble  the  countenance  of  a  stiffened  corpse  that  the 
closest  scrutiny  must  have  had  difliculty  in  delecting  the  clieat. 
And  yet  all  this  might  have  been  endured,  if  not  approved,  by 
llie  mad  revellers  around.  But  the  mummer  bad  gone  so  far  as  to 
assume  the  type  of  the  Red  Death.  His  vesture  was  dabbled  in 
blood — and  his  broad  brow,  with  alj  the  features  of  the  face,  waa 
besprintled  witb  the  Rcarlet  horror.l 

When  the  eyes  of  Prince  Prospero  fell  upon  this  spectral 
image  (which  with  a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  as  if  more  fiilly 
to  snstain  its  role,  stalked  to  and  fro  among  the  waltzers)  be  was 
Been  to  be  convulsed,  in  the  first  moment  witli  a  strong  shudder 
either  of  terror  or  distaste  ;  but,  in  the  next,  his  brow  reddened 
with  rage.  r'  -  ■  .      *    '         "  "  '  '  * 

¥'  Who  dares  t"  '4ra'  demanded  hoarsely  of  the  courtiers  who 
stood  near  him — "  who  dares  insult  us  with  this  blasphemous 
mockery)  Seize  him  and  unmask  him — that  we  may  know  whom 
we  have  to  bang  at  sunrise,  from  the  battlements  I"  I 

It  waa  in  the  eastern  or  blue  chamber  in  which  stood  tbo  Prince 
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l*rosi>(^ro  a>  h«j  iilbTcd  llu'x.'  ^vurd.s.  They  rang  throughout  the 
seven  rooms  loudly  and  clearly — for  the  prince  was  a  bold  and  ro- 
bust man,  and  the  music  had  become  hushed  at  the  waving  of 
his  hand. 

It  was  in  the  blue  room  where  stood  the  prinoe,  with  a  gioq» 
of  pale  courtiers  by  his  side.  At  first,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a 
slight  rushing  movement  of  this  group  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
truder, who,  at  the  moment  was  also  near  at  hand,  and  now,  with 
deliberate  and  stately  step,  made  closer  approach  to  the  speaker. 
I  But  from  a  certain  nameless  awe  with  which  the  mad  assomptioDS 
of  the  mummer  had  inspired  the  whole  party,  there  were  found 
none  who  put  forth  hand  to  seize  him  ^so  that,  unimpeded,  he 
passed  within  a  yard  of  the  prince's  person ;  and,  while  the  vast 
assembly,  as  if  with  one  impulse,  shrank  from  the  centres  of  the 
rooms  to  the  walls,  he  made  his  way  uninterruptedly,  but  with 
the  same  solemn  and  measured  step  which  had  distinguished  him 
from  the  first,  through  the  blue  chamber  to  the  purple — through 
the  purple  to  the  green — through  the  green  to  the  orange — 
through  this  again  to  the  white — and  even  thence  to  the  violet, 
ere  a  decided  movement  had  been  made  to  arrest  him.  It  was 
then,  however,  that  'the  Prince  Prospero,  maddening  with  rage 
and  the  shame  of  his  own  momentary  cowardice,  rushed  hurried- 
ly through  the  six  chambers,  while  none  followed  him  on  account 
of  a  deadly  terror  that  had  seized  upon  alL  He  bore  aloft  a 
drawn  dagger,  and  had  approached,  in  rapid  impetuosity,  to  with- 
in three  or  four  feet  of  the  retreating  figure,  when  the  latter| 
ha>'ing  attained  the  extremity  of  the  velvet  apartment|  turned 
suddenly  and  confronted  his  pursuer.  There  was  a  sharp  cry — 
and  the  dagger  dropped  gloaming  upon  the  sable  carpet,  upon 
which,  instantly  afterwards,  fell  prostrate  in  death  the  Prince 
Prospero.  llien,  summoning  the  wild  courage  of  despair,  a 
throng  of  the  revellers  at  once  threw  themselves  into  the  black 
apartment,  and,  seizing  the  mummer,  whose  tall  figure  stood  erect 
and  motionless  within  the  shadow  of  the  ebony  clock,  gasped  in 
unutterable  horror  at  finding  the  grave  cerements  and  corpse-hke 
mask  which  they  handled  with  so  violent  a  rudeness,  untenanted 
bv  anv  taniriblo  form. 

And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence, of  the  Red  Death. 
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He  had  come  like  a  thief  in  ihe  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped 
the  revellers  in  the  blood-bedcwcil  halls  of  tteir  revel,  and  died 
each  in  the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And  the  life  of  tha 
elxjny  clock  went  out  with  that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  tha 
Qames  of  the  tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay  and  tha 
R«d  Death  held  illimitable  dominion  over  all. 
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ifc^»^^^^^^^^>^^^^«^>W^P^'^'^>^^^^^^^>»»»^^^»*»*MW^>^^ 


!       The  thousand  injurieB  of  Fortunate  I  had  borne  as  I  best  could; 

;    but  when  he  ventured  upon  insult,  I  vowed  revenge.  ZjCoU)  ^ho 

so  well  know  the  nature  of  my  soul,  will  not  supposey  however, 

that  I  gave  utterance  to  a  threat.     At  length  I  would  be  avenged; 

.  this  was  a  point  definitively  settled — but  the  very  definitiveness 

\     vnth  which  it  was  resolved,  precluded  the  idea  of  risk.     I  must 

\    not  only  punish,  but  punish  with  impunity.     A  wrong  is  unre- 

[  pressed  when  retribution  overtakes  its  redresser.     It  is  equally 

I  unredressed  when  the  avenger  fails  to  make  himself  felt  as  such 

[to  him  who  has  done  the  wrong-/ 

/It  must  be  understood,  that  neither  by  word  nor  deed  had  I 
given  Fortunato  cause  to  doubt  my  good  will.  I  continued,  as 
was  my  wont,  to  smile  in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 
my  smile  now  was  at  the  thought  of  his  immolation.  / 

He  had  a  weak  point — this  Fortunato — although  in  other  re- 
gards he  was  a  man  to  be  respected  and  even^  feared.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  connoisseurship  in  wine.  ^Few  Italians  have  the 
true  virtuoso  spirit;  For  the  most  part  their  enthusiasm  is  adopt- 
ed to  suit  the  time  and  opportunity — to  practise  imposture  upon 
the  British  and  Austrian  millionaires.  In  painting  and  gemmaiy 
Fortunato,  like  his  countrymen,  was  a  quack — but  in  the  mattei 
of  old  wines  he  was  sincere.  In  this  respect  I  did  not  differ  from 
him  materially :  I  was  skilful  jflJ'he  Italian  vintages  myself^  and 
bought  largely  whenever  I  could. J 

It  was  about  dusk,  one  evening  during  the  supreme  madness  (A 
the  carnival  season,  that  I  encountered  my  friend.     He  acoosted 

\ 
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me  with  excessive  warmth,  for  he  had  been  drinking  much^^JThe 
man  wore  motley.  He  had  on  a  tight-fitting  parti-striped  dress, 
Uid  his  head  was  surmounted  by  the  conical  cap  and  bellsT,-  I  was 
vo  pleased  to  see  him,  that  I  thought  I  should  never  Cave  done 
irnnging  his  hand. 

I  said  to  him — "  My  dear  Fortunato,  you  are  luckily  met  How 
remarkably  well  you  are  looking  to-day  I  But  I  have  received  a 
pipe  of  what  passes  for  Amontillado,  and  I  have  my  doubts." 

**Howf'  said  he.  ** Amontillado ?  A  pipe!  Impossible! 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  carnival  p]/ 

^'  I  have  my  doubts,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  was  silly  enough  to  pay 
the  full  Amontillado  price  without  consulting  you  in  the  matter. 
Toq  were  not  to  be  found,  and  I  was  fearfid  of  losing  a  bargain." 
/*  Amontillado !" 

**  I  have  my  doubts." 

"Amontillado!" 

^And  I  must  satisfy  them." 
>  Amontillado  I';.  ^ 

f  **^  As  you  are  engaged,  I  am  on  my  way  to  Luchesi.  If  any  one 
has  a  critical  turn,  it  is  he.     He  will  tell  me " 

^  Luchesi  cannot  teU  Amontillado  from  Sherry." 

"  And  yet  some  fools  will  have  it  that  his  taste  is  a  match  for 
your  own."  » 

"  a>me,  let  us  ga" 

**  Whither  ?" 

**  To  your  vaulte." 

*^  My  friend,  no ;  I  will  not  impose  upon  your  good  nature.  I 
perceive  you  have  an  engagement.     Luchesi  >       " 

"  I  have  no  engagement ; — come." 

"  My  friend,  no.  It  is  not  the  engagement,  but  the  severe  cold 
with  which  I  perceive  you  are  afflicted.  The  vaults  are  insuffer* 
ably  damp.     They  are  encrusted  with  nitre." 

"  Let  us  go,  nevertheless.  The  cold  is  merely  nothing.  Amon- 
tillado !  You  have  been  imposed  upon.  And  as  for  Luchesi,  he 
eannot  distinguish  Sherry  from  Amontillado." 

Thus  speaking,  Fortunato  possessed  himself  of  my  arm.^.  .Put- 
ting on  a  mask  of  black  silk,  and  drawing  a  roquelaire  closely 
nhout  mj  persona  suffered  him  to  hurry  m^  to  my  ^alazzo. 
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There  were  no  attendants  at  hojjLe ;  they  had  absconded  to  make 
merry  in  honor  of  the  time.  I  had  told  them  that  I  should  not 
return  until  the  morning,  and  had  given  them  explicit  orders  not 
to  stir  from  the  house.  These  orders  were  sufficient,  I  well  knew, 
to  insure  their  immediate  disappearance,  one  and  all,  as  soon  as 
my  back  was  turned.  - .  ^      '.- 

I  took  ruiiiTthi  ii  ninnmii  tirn  flnmlwiiiii^  and  ^ving  one  to  Fo^ 
tunato,  bowed  him  through  several  suites  of  rooms  to  the  archwaj 
that  led  into  the  vaults.  I  passed  down  a  long  and  winding  stair- 
case, requesting  him  to  be  cautious  as  he  followed.  We  came  at 
length' to  the  foot  of  the  descent,  and  stood  together  on  the  damp 
ODund  of  the  catacombs  of  the  Montresors. 
L^The  gait  of  my  friend  was  unsteady,  and  the  bells  upon  hk  cap 
jingled  as  he  strode,  ^u      c    r-  -    .  <        .         f    a.  ^**^*.  .  A 

"  The  pipe,"  said  he.  •     "  '^  '"^  *^^ 

"  It  is  farther  on,"  said  I ;  "  but  observe  the  white  web-work 
which  gleams  from  these  cavern  walls." 

He  turned  towards  me,  and  looked  into  my  eyes  with  two  filmy 
orbs  that  distilled  the  rheum  of  intoxication. 

"  Nitre  ?"  he  asked,  at  leni^th. 

"  Nitre,"  I  replied.     "  How  long  have  you  had  that  cough !" 

"  Ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh ! — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — 
ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  !" 

My  poor  friend  found  it  impossil)lo  to  reply  for  many  minutes. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Come,"  I  said,  »yith  dooiwign,  "  we  will  go  back  ;  your  health 
is  precious.  You  are  rich,  respected,  admired,  beloved ;  you  are 
happy,  as  once  I  was.  You  are  a  man  to  be  missed.  For  me  it 
is  no  matter.  We  will  go  back  ;  you  will  be  ill,  and  I  cannot  be 
responsible.     Besidt?^,  then*  w  Luchm^ — " 

"  Enough,"  he  said  ;  "  the  cough  is  a  mere  nothing ;  it  will  not 
killjag.     I  shall  not  die  of  a  couirh." 

"  True — true,"  I  replied/;  "  and,  indeed,  I  had  no  intention  of 
alarming  you  uunecessariKt— but  you  should  use  all  proper  cau- 
tion.    A  draught  of  this  Med<X5  will  defend  us  from  the  damps."* 

Here  I  knocked  off  tlie  neck  of  a  bottle  which  I  drew  from  a 
long  row  of  its  fellows  that  lay  upon  the  mould.  " 

"  Drink,"  I  said,  presenting  him  the  wine. 


^ 
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I      He  raiseil  it  to  bis  lips  with  a  leer.     Ha  paused  aud  nodded  to 
me  farailiarlj-,  while  his  bells  jiuglcd. 

"  I  drink,"  he  said,  "  to  tlie  buried  that  repose  arouod  ua." 

"  And  1  to  your  long  life." 

Us  again  took  my  sxtd,  and  we  proceeded 
"  _^  "  These  vaults,"  he  said,  "  are  eitensive.'^ 

"The  Montresors,"  I  repKed,  "were  a  great  and  numerous 
fcmily." 

"  I  forget  your  arms." 

"A  huge  human  foot  d'or,  in  a  field  azure ;  the  foot  cnuhea 
■  serpent  rampant  whose  fangs  are  imbedded  in  the  heel." 

"  And  the  motlo  V 

"  Nemo  m4  itnpuiie  lacrssit.'' 

<5.Good !"  ha  said. 
The  wine  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  the  b-?lh  jingled.     My  awi  - 
fiiiiiiji  |i,iiiii  iiiiiiii  iillll  lliii  Tifiillll    'Ti'i  hud  passed  through  walla 
of  piled  bones,  wilb  casks  and  puucheons  intermingling,  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  catacombs.     I  paused  again,  and  this  time 
1  made  bold  to  seize  Fortunato  by  an  arm  above  the  elbow. 

"The  nitre!"  Iftaid;  "see,  it  increases.  It  hangs  like  moss 
upon  the  vaults.  We  are  Itelow  the  river's  bed.  The  drops  of 
moisture  trickle  among  the  bones.  Come,  we  will  go  back  ere  it 
ia  loo  late.     Your  cough " 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  said; ''Met  q^  go  on.  But  first,  another 
draught  of  the  Sfadoc."  '''''■''    '        I 

I  broke  and  reached  him  a  flaoonTtt  De  Gr&ve.  He  emptied  it 
at  a  breath.  His  eyes  flashed  with  a  fierce  light.  Ho  laughed 
and  threw  the  bottle  upwards  with  a  gesticulation  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise.     He  repeated  the  I 
grotesque  one. 

"  You  do  not  comprehend  )"  he  said. 

"  Not  I,"  I  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  not  of  the  brotherhood.'' 

"How!" 

"  Yon  are  not  of  the  masons." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "jwtj-Tw:" 

"  You  ?     Impossible  I     A  mason  V 
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"  A  mason,^'  I  replied. 

"  A  sign,"  he  said. 

^*  It  is  this,"  I  answered,  produdng  a  trowel  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  my^Bo^iwZafin^'"  '  p^ 

**  You  jest,"  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  a  few  paces,  f  But  let  \u 
proceed  to  the  Amontillado." 

^*'  Be  it  so,"  I  said,  rcpladng  the  tool  beneath  the  cloak,  and  again 
offering  him  my  arm.  He  leaned  upon  It  hea>Tly.  We  contiu- 
ued  our  route  in  search  of  the  Amontillado.  We  passed  throagb 
a  range  of  low  arches,  descended,  passed  on,  and  descendin;; 
again,  arrived  a]»  a  deep  crypt,  in  which  the  foulness  of  the  air 
caused  our  4aM«MMi  rather  to  glow  than  flameA 

At  the  most  remote  end  of  the  cr}'pt^ther<B  appeared  ^lot^r 
JeM  spacious.  It£  walls  li«id  been  lined  with  human  remainsXikd 
to  the  vault  overhead,  in  the  fitshiou  of  the  great  catacombs  of 
Paris.  Tliree  sides  of  tliis  int.^rior  cryj»t  were  still  ornamented  in 
this  manner.  P>om  the  fourth  the  lx)nes  had  been  thrown  down, 
and  lay  promiscuously  uj»on  the  earth,  forming  at  one  jxrnit  a 
mound  of  some  size.  Within  tho  wall  thus  exposed  by  the  dis- 
placing of  the  boiK-s,  we  jK*rc»*ivi(l  a  still  interior  recess,  in  depth 
aUmt  four  feet,  in  width  thn-e,  in  hc^iufht  six  or  s«iVeu.  It  seemed 
to  have  bo<fn  constructed  for  no  esp^'cial  use  within  itself,  but 
formed  meroly  the  interval  l>etweon  two  of  the  colossal  supports 
of  the  roof  of  the  catacombs,  and  was  backed  by  one  of  their 
circumscribinp:  walls  of  solid  granite./ 

It  was  in  vjiin  that  Fortunato,  nplitlting  his  dull  torch,  endeav- 
ored to  pry  into  the  doj»th  of  th^.  roc-ss.  Its  t«}rmination  the 
fov.bl«»  li;xht  did  not  <'nable  us  to  soo.  , , 

''i*nn:»'.;d,''  I  said;  *' lier..Mn  Is  the  Amontillado.^^  As  for 
Luciii'si " 

**  lie  is  an  ignoramus,"  interrupted  my  friend,  asjhe  stepped 
unstoadilv  forward,  wliilo  I  frllowed  immodiatolv  atliis  heels,  lu 
an  instant  he  had  reach«'d  iho  oxtn-mitv  of  the  niche,  and  findin"* 
his  progress  arrested  by  tlie  rock,  stood  stupidly  l>?wiyered.  A 
moment  more  and  I  had  fotti.rod  him  to  tht'  irranite.  fin  it^  sur- 
fact^  wore  two  iron  st:ijdes,  di>tant  from  each  other  about  two  feet,  1 
horizontally.  From  one  of  tht-se  depended  a  short  chain,  fi-om 
the  other  a  padlock,    TliYov^iix^  xV^^b  \viC>i>j  \i^(y^^sL\.  \ii&  nr^'sX^S^.  nr-js^ 
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but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  secure  iy  He  was  too  much 
nstouuded  to  resist.  Withdrawing;  the  ke;  I  attipped  back  from 
tha  recess. 

"  Pass  your  hand,"  I  said,  "  over  the  wall ;  you  cannot  help 
feeling  the  nitre.  Indeed  it  13  very  damp.  Once  more  let  me 
ifiiplorc  you  to  return.  No  !  Then  I  must  poaitively  leave  you. 
But  I  must  firet  render  you  all  the  little  attentions  in  my  power." 

fTTbe  Amontillado !"  ejaculated  my  friend,  not  jet  recovered 
from  hie  astonishment. 

"  Tmc,"  I  replied  ;  "  the  AmontiUftdo^|]J 

As  I  said  these  words  I  busied  myself  among  tie  pile  of  bones 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken.  Throwing  them  aside,  I  soon 
nncovered  a  quantity  of  buildiBg  stone  and  mortar.  With  these 
materials  and  with  the  aid  of  my  trowel,  I  began  vigorously  to 
wall  np  the  entrance  of  the  niche. 

I  bad  scarcely  laid  the  first  tier  of  the  masonry  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  intoxication  of  Fortunato  had  in  a  great  measure 
worn  off.  The  earliest  indication  I  had  of  this  was  a  low  moan- 
ing cry  from  the  depth  of  the  recess.  It  was  not  tho  cry  of  a 
drunken  man.  There  was  then  a  long  and  obstinate  silence.  I 
laid-  the  second  tier,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth ;  and  then  I 
heard  the  furious  vibrations  of  the  chain.  The  noise  lasted  for 
several  minutes,  during  which,  that  I  might  hearken  to  it  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  I  ceased  my  labors  and  sat  down  upon  the 
l)ones.  When  at  last  the  clanking  subsided,  I  resumed  the  trowel, 
aud  finished  without  interruption  tlie  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  the  sev- 
enth tier.  The  wall  was  now  nearly  upoiiaJ^el  with  my  breast. 
I  again  paused,  and  holding  tho  l!wnibeilll?over  the  mason-work, 
threw  a  few  feeble  rays  upon  tbe  figure  within, 

A  succession  of  loud  and  shrill  screams,  bursting  suddenly  from 
the  throat  of  tlie  chained  form,  seemed  to  thrust  me  violently 
back.  For  a  brief  moment  I  hesitated— I  trembled.  Unsheath- 
ing my  rapier,  I  began  to  grope  with  it  about  the  recess  :  but  the 
thought  of  an  instant  reassured  me.  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the 
solid  fabric  of  the  catacomKi,  and  felt  satisfied.  I  reapproached 
'  tho  wiiil.  I  replied  to  Uie  yells  of  him  who  clamored.  I  re-echo- 
ed— -I  aided — I  surpassed  them  in  volume  and  in  strength,  I  did 
this/ and  the  ebmorer  grew  still. 
'      Tot  I.— 18. 
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It  waa  now  midnight,  and  my  task  was  drawiig  to  a  close.  I 
had  completed  the  eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  lenllj  tier.  I  had 
finished  a  portion  of  the  last  and  the  eleventh ;  there  retn&incd 
but  a  single  Bton@  to  be  fitted  and  plastered  in.  I  struggled  villi 
its  weight ;  I  placed  it  partially  in  its  destined  poeition.'  But 
now  there  came  from  out  the  niche  a  low  laugh  that  erected  tlw 
h^rs  upon  raj  head.  It  was  suciM^eded  by  a  sad  voice,  which  I 
had  difficulty  in  recognising  as  that  of  the  noble  Fortunate.  The 
voice  said — 

"  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! — ho  I  he ! — a  very  good  joke  indeed — an  ai- 
celleut  jest  We  will  have  many  a  rich  laugh  about  it  at  llM 
p&lazjw— he  !  ha  I  he  I — over  our  wine — he  I  be  1  he  !" 

"  The  Amontillado  I"  I  said. 

"  He  1  he  !  he  ! — he  I  he  !  he  I — yes,  the  Amontillado.     But » 
it  not  getting  late  1     Will  not  they  be  awaiting  us  at  tlie  piil*'*^ 
the  Lady  Fortunato  and  the  rest  1     Let  us  be  gone." 
t     "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  let  us  be  gone." 

"  For  ike  love  of  Qod,  Montreaor  t^ 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  for  the  love  of  God  ?' 

But  to  these  words  I  hearkened  in  vain  for  a  reply.  I  gre* 
impaUent,     \  called  aloud — 

"  Portunato !" 

No  answer.     I  called  again — 

"  Fortunato  1" 

No  answer  ^11.  I  thrust  a  torch  through  the  remiining  aper- 
ture and  let  it  tall  within.  There  came  forth  in  return  only  a  jing- 
ling  of  the  bells.  My  heart  grew  sick — on  account  o(  the  damp- 
ness o&the  catacombs.  I  hastened  to  make  nn  end  ol  my  labor. 
I  forced  the  last  stone  into  its  position  ;  I  plastered  it  up.  Aifaintt 
the  new  masonry  I  re-erected  the  old  rampart  of  bones.  For  the 
half  of  a  century  no  mortal  has  disturl«d  them,     /n  juo 
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In  tlie  conside ration  of  tba  facultiee  and  impulses— of  the  ^ritrut 
moliilia  of  the  human  soul,  llie  phrenologisls  have  fniled  to  make 
room  for  a  propensity  which,  although  obviously  c^iisling  as  a 
radical,  primitive,  irreducible  aenliment,  has  been  ©qiialty  over- 
looked by  all  the  moralists  who  bave  preceded  them.  In  tbe 
pure  arrogance  of  tbe  reii^on,  wo  have  all  overlooked  it.  We 
have  Bufli?red  its  esisteiico  to  escape  our  senaes,  solely  tbroufrli 
want  of  belief — of  faith ; — wbcthor  it  be  fiuth  in  Revelation,  or 
faith  in  tbe  Kabbab.  The  idea  of  it  has  never  occurred  lo  tiB, 
simply  because  of  its  supererogation.  We  saw  no  tiefd  of  the 
impulse — for  the  propenfiily.  We  could  not  perceive  its  neccsaiLy. 
We  could  not  understand,  that  ia  to  aay,  we  could  not  have  under- 
stood, hud  the  notion  of  this  primum  mobile  ever  ubtroded  itself; 
— we  could  not  have  understood  in  wliat  manner  it  might  be  made 
to  further  the  objects  of  humanity,  either  temporal  or  elemal.  It 
cannot  be  denied  thaL  phrenolo^,  and  in  i^eat  measure,  all  meta- 
pbysiciBuisni,  have  been  concocted  a  priori.  The  intellectual 
or  logical  man,  rather  than  the  understinding  or  observant  man, 
set  himself  to  imagine  designs — to  dictate  purposea  to  God, 
Having  thus  fathomed  to  his  satisfaction,  the  intentions  of 
Jehovah,  out  of  these  intentious  he  built  his  innumerable  sy»> 
terns  of  mind.  In  the  matter  of  phrenoSoj^,  for  example,  we 
first  determined,  naturally  enough,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
Deity  thai  man  should  cat.  We  then  asiigned  to  man  an  ot^n 
uf  alimeutiveness,  and  this  organ  is  the  scourge  with  which  the 
Deity  compels  man,  will-I  nill-I,  into  cptin^.     Secondly,  having 
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Battled  it  to  be  God's  will  tlint  man  should  continue  hU  speei«, 
wo  discovered  an  organ  of  amative.neas,  forthwith.  And  mi  witl 
oombativesess,  with  ideality,  with  causality,  with  construct! veneji, 
. — 80,  in  short,  with  every  organ,  whether  representing  a  propto- 
Bty,  a  moral  sentinjent,  or  a  facul^  of  the  pore  intellect,  iai 
in  these  arrangemi^nts  of  the  principia  of  human  action,  ih.« 
Spurzttei miles,  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  part,  or  upon  the 
whole,  have  but  followed,  in  principle,  the  fooleteps  of  their  pre- 
decassora ;  deducing  and  establishing  every  thing  from  the  pre- 
conceived destiny  of  man,  and  upon  the  ground  of  the  objeds  of 
Ma  Creator. 

It  would  have  been  wiser,  it  would  have  been  safer  to  clasiiy, 
(if  ciassify  we  must,)  upon  the  basis  of  what  man  uatially  or  ooca- 
eionally  did,  and  was  always  ocouuonally  doing,  rather  than  apm 
the  basis  of  what  we  took  it  for  granted  the  Deity  intended  bin 
to  do.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  God  in  his  visible  works,  how 
then  in  his  iaconceivahle  thoughts,  that  call  the  works  into  being! 
If  we  cannot  understand  him  iu  his  objective  creatures,  how  then 
in  his  aubstan^ve  moods  and  phases  of  creation  ! 

Induction,  a  posteriori,  would  have  brought  phrenology  to  ad- 
mit, as  an  innate  and  primitive  principle  of  human  uction,  a  pan- 
doxical  something,  which  we  may  call  jiervcrsenfss,  for  want  of  a 
more  characteristic  term.  In  the  sense  I  intend,  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
mobile  without  motive,  a  motive  not  molivirr,  Through  iU  prconpl- 
ings  we  act  without  comprehensible  object ;  or,  if  this  shall  to 
undeistood  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  we  may  so  tar  modify  tl 
proposition  as  to  say,  that  through  its  promptings  we  act,  for  th« 
reason  that  we  should  nol.  In  theory,  no  reason  can  be  more 
unreasonable ;  but,  in  fact,  there  is  none  more  strong.  Vfith 
certain  minds,  under  certain  conditions,  it  becomes  absolutely  iiT 
•istihle.  1  am  not  more  certain  that  I  breathe,  tlian  that  the 
issuranee  of  the  wrong  or  error  of  any  action  is  often  th«  one 
anconqnerable  force  which  impels  us,  and  alone  impels  ns  to  its 
prosecution.  Nor  will  this  overwhelming  tendency  to  do  wroi^ 
for  the  wrong's  sake,  admit  of  analysis,  or  resolution  into  allKnor 
elements.  It  is  a  radical,  a  primitive  impulse — cli-roentary.  It 
will  be  said,  I  am  aware,  that  when  we  persist  in  acts  because  irf 
feul  we  should  not  persist  in  them,  our  conduct  is  but  a  B. 
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aoii  of  that  which   ordinarily  springs  from  the  combalieenesi  of 
phrenology.      But  a  glance  will  show  the  tallicy  of  thia  idea. 
The  phrenological  combatiTeness  has  for  ita  essence,  the  neceasity 
of  self-defence.     It  is  our  safeguard  against  injury.     Its  prinoiple 
regards  our  well-being;  and  thus  the  desire  to  be  well,  is  excited 
Bimultaneously  with  ita  development.     It  follows,  that  the  desire 
to  be  well  must  be  excited  simultaneously  with  any  principle 

case  of  that  something  which  I  term  perMrtenest,  the  desire  to  b« 
well  is  Dot  only  not  aroused,  but  a  strongly  antugunistical  send 
ment  exists. 

An  appeal  to  one's  own  heart  b,  after  all,  the  beat  reply  to  the 
sophistry  just  noticed.      No  one  who  trustingly  consulla  and  tho- 

radicalnesB  of  the  propensity  in  question.     It  is  not  more  incom- 
prehensible than  distinctive.      There  hves  no  man  who  at  some 
period,  has  not  been  tormented,  for  example,  by  an  earnest  desire 
to  tantalize  a  listener  bfteircumlocntion.     llie  speaker  is  aware 
that  he  displeases ;  he  has  every  intention  to  please ;  he  is  usually 

is  Btni^ling  for  utterance  upon  his  tongue  ;  it  is  only  with  (Mffi- 
culty  that  he  restrains  himself  from  giving  it  flow  ;  he  dreads  and 
deprecates  the  anger  of  him  whom  he  addresses ;  yet,  the  thought 
strikes  him,  that  by  certain  involutions  and  parentheses,  this  anger 
may  be  engendered.     That  single  thought  is  enough.      The  im- 

uncontrollable  longing,  and  the  longing,  (to  the  deep  regret  and 
mortification  of  the  speaker,  and  in  defiance  of  all  consequences,) 
is  indulged. 

We  have  a  task  before  us  which  must  be  speedily  performed. 
We  know  that  it  will  be  ruinous  to  make  delay.     The  moet 
important  crisis  of  our  hfe  calls,  trumpet-tongued,  for  immediata 
energy  and  action.     We  glow,  we  are  consumed  with  eagerness  to 
commence  the  work,  with  the  anticipalion  of  whose  glorious  result 

to-day,  and  yet  we  put  it  off  until  to-morrow ;  and  why  !     There 
is  no  answer,  except  that  we  feel  perverse,  using  the  word  with  no 
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a  more  impatient  anxiety  to  do  out  duty,  but  with  this  vaj 
iE:Tt;ase  of  aDxi»'/  arrives,  aUo,  a  nameless,  a  positively  fearfiil, 
because  unfatbomable  craving  for  delay.  This  craving  gsUwn 
Btrength  aa  the  moments  fly.  The  last  hour  for  action  is  at  hand. 
We  tremble  with  the  violeuce  of  the  conflict  within  us, — of  ths 
definite  with  the  indefinite— of  the  substance  with  the  shadow. 
But,  if  the  contest  have  proceeded  thus  (ar,  it  is  the  shadow  whicb 
prevails, — wo  struggle  in  vain.  The  clock  strikes,  and  is  the  kn<tll 
of  OUT  welfare.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  obanticleer-note  to  lie 
ghost  that  has  so  long  overawed  us.  It  fliea — it  dia3pp«an — we 
are  free.  The  old  energy  returns.  We  will  labor  now.  Alas,  S 
la  too  lale! 

We  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  We  peer  into  ti» 
«bysa — we  grow  sick  and  diazy.  Our  first  impulse  is  to  shtink 
from  the  danger.  Unaccountably  we  remain.  By  slow  degree 
our  sickness,  and  dizziness,  and  horror,  become  merged  in  a  cloud 
of  unnameable  feeling.  By  gradations,  stilt  more  imperceptiblei 
(his  cloud  assumes  shape,  as  did  the  vapor  from  the  bottle  ont  of 
which  arose  the  geuius  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  out  of  this 
our  cloud  upon  the  precipice's  edge,  there  grows  into  patpahility, 
S  shape,  far  more  terrible  than  any  genius,  or  any  demon  of  a  tale, 
and  yet  it  is  but  a  thought,  although  a  fi^arful  one,  and  one  whidi 
chills  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones  with  Uie  fierceness  of  the  de- 
light of  its  horror.  It  is  merely  the  idea  of  what  would  be  our 
■ensations  during  the  sweeping  predpitancy  of  a  fall  from  mich  » 
height.  And  this  Cill— tliis  rushing  annihilation— for  the  veiy 
reason  that  it  involves  that  one  most  ghastly  and  loathsome  of  sU 
the  most  ghastly  and  loathsome  im£u;es  of  death  and  suffering 
which  have  ever  presented  themselves  to  our  imagination — for  this 
very  cause  do  we  now  the  most  vividly  desire  it.  And  be- 
cause our  reason  violently  del«ra  us  from  the  brink.  thMrffare, 
do  we  the  more  impetuously  approach  it.  There  is  no  passion 
in  nature  so  domaoinciiUy  impatient,  as  that  of  him,  who  shud- 
dering upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  thna  meditates  a  plunge. 
To  indulge  for  a  moment,  in  any  attempt  at  Ihoaffht,  ia  to 
be  inevitably  lost;  for  reflection  but  urges  us  to  forbear,  and 
thtrefort  it  is,  I  Bay,  that  we  cannot.  If  tliere  be  no  fliendly 
■rm  to  check  us,  or  if  we  fail  in  a  sudden  eSbit  to 
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onnelvea  backward  troja  the  abyss,  we  plunge,  and  are  de- 
stroyed. 

ExmniDe  these  and  similar  actions  as  we  will,  we  shall  find  them 
resulting  solely  from  the  spirit  of  the  Perverse.  We  perpetrate 
them  merely  because  we  feel  that  we  should  nut.  Beyond  or  be- 
hind this,  there  is  no  intelligible  principle :  and  we  might,  indeed, 
deem  this  pervereonesa  a  direct  inatigaljon  of  the  arch-fiend,  were 
it  Dot  occasionally  known  to  operate  in  furtherance  of  good. 

I  have  Gflid  thus  much,  that  in  some  measure  I  may  answer  your 
question — -that  I  may  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here — that  I  may 
assign  to  you  something  that  aliall  hare  at  lea.it  the  faint  aspect 
of  a  cause  for  my  wearing  these  fetters,  and  for  my  tenanting  this 
cell  of  the  condemned.  Had  I  not  been  thus  prolix,  you  might 
either  have  misunderstood  me  altc^ether,  or,  with  the  rabble, 
have  fancied  me  mad.  As  it  is,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  I  am 
one  of  the  many  uncounted  vigtims  of  the  Imp  of  the  PerverHe. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  deed  could  have  been  wrought  with  a 
more  thorough  dehbenition.  For  weeks,  for  months,  I  pondered 
upon  the  means  of  the  murder,  I  rejeclcd  a  thous.ind  Bchemes, 
because  their  accomplbhment  involved  a  chance  of  detection.  At 
length,  in  rending  some  French  memoirs,  I  found  an  account  of  a 
nearly  fatal  illness  that  occurred  to  Madame  Pilau,  through  the 
agency  of  a  candle  accidentally  poisoned.  The  idea  struck  my 
fcncy  at  once.  I  knew  my  victim's  habit  of  reading  in  bed.  T 
knew,  too,  that  his  apartment  was  narrow  and  iU-ventalated.  But 
I  need  not  vex  you  with  impertinent  details,  I  need  not  describe 
the  easy  artifices  by  which  I  substituted,  in  his  bed-room  candle- 
stand,  a  wax-light  of  my  own  making,  for  the  one  which  I  there 
found.  The  neit  morning  he  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
the  coroner's  verdict  was,—"  Death  by  the  visitation  of  God." 

Having  inherited  his  estate,  all  went  well  with  mo  for  years. 
The  idea  of  detection  never  once  entered  my  brain.  Of  the  re- 
mains of  the  fatal  taper,  I  bad  myself  carefully  disposed.  I  had 
left  no  shadow  of  a  clue  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  convict, 
or  even  to  suspect  me  of  the  crime.  It  is  inconceivable  how  rich 
a  sentiment  of  satisfaction  arose  in  my  bosom  as  I  reflected  upon 
my  absolute  security.  For  a  very  long  period  of  time,  I  was  ac- 
customed to  revel  in  this  sentiment     It  afibrded  mo  more  real 
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delight  than  all  the  mere  worldly  advantages  HrCCniiDg  from  mj 
Bin.  Dut  tliure  arrived  at  length  un  i.'[K>ch,  from  which,  the  plea- 
Biirubie  feelinj;  grew,  by  scarcely  per&jpljble  gradations,  into  i 
haunting  and  harassing  thought  It  harassed  because  it  haunleil 
I  could  scarcely  got  rid  of  it  for  an  instant.  It  is  quite  &  oonunca 
thing  to  be  thus  annoyed  with  the  rioging  in  our  ears,  or  rath«i 
in  our  memories,  of  the  harthen  of  some  ordinary  song,  or  soma 
unimpreasive  snatchfs  from  an  opera.  Nor  will  we  be  the  less  tor- 
mented if  the  song  in  itself  be  good,  or  the  opera  air  tueritorioas. 
In  this  manner,  at  last,  I  would  perpetually  catch  myself  pondering 
upon  my  security,  and  repcatang,  in  a  low,  uuder-lone,  the  phraae, 
"I  am  safe." 

One  day,  whilst  sauntering  along  the  streets,  I  arrested  mywJf 
in  tlie  act  of  tnurmuring,  half  aloud,  these  customary  syllables 
Li  a  fit  of  petulance,  I  re-modelled  thum  thus : — "  I  am  aa£a— 
I  am  safe — yes — if  I  be  not  fool  enough  to  make  open  oonfus- 
Bou  1" 

Ko  sooner  had  I  spoken  these  words,  than  I  felt  au  icy  chill  cre«|> 
to  my  heart.'  I  had  had  some  experience  in  these  fits  of  pervers^, 
(wlwM  nature  I  have  bean  at  aoine  «raiiblrtq  wpban,)  and  I  re- 
membered well,  that  in  no  instance,  I  had  successfully  resisted 
their  attacks.  And  now  my  own  easu.il  self-suggestioo,  Uiat  I 
might  possibly  be  fool  enough  to  confess  the  murder  of  wtuch  I 
hod  been  guilty,  confronted  me,  as  if  the  very  ghost  of  him  whom 
I  had  murdered — and  beckoned  me  ou  to  death. 

At  first,  I  made  an  elfort  to  shake  aS  thb  nightmare  of  the 
soul,  I  walked  vigorously — taster — still  faster — at  length  I  nn. 
I  felt  a  maddening  desire  to  shriek  aloud.  Every  succeeding  wave 
of  thought  overwhelmed  me  with  new  terror,  for,  alas !  i  well,  too 
well  undt-rstood  that,  to  think,  In  my  situation,  was  to  bo  lost.  I 
still  quickened  my  pace.  I  hounded  like  a  madman  through  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  At  length,  the  populace  took  the  alann, 
and  pursued  me.  1  felt  llteii  the  consummation  of  my  fate.  Conld 
I  have  torn  out  my  tongue,  I  would  have  done  it — but  a  rough 
voice  resounded  iu  Tiy  ears — a  rougher  grasp  seized  me  by  the 
shoulder.  I  turned — I  gasped  for  breath.  For  a  moment,  I  ex- 
perienced all  the  pangs  of  suffocation  ;  I  became  bliud,  and  iwd, 
and  giddy ;  and  then,  some  invisible  fiend,  I  thought,  struck  n 
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vitL  his  broad  palm  upou  tho  back.  The  locg-im prisoned  secret 
burst  forth  from  my  soul. 

They  say  that  I  spoke  with  a  distinct  enunciation,  but  with 
Tnarked  emphasis  imd  passionate  hurry,  as  if  in  dread  of  intemip- 
tion  before  concluding  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentences  that  con- 
signed  me  to  the  hangman  and  to  hell. 

Having  related  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  fullest  judicial  con- 
viction, I  fell  prostrate  in  a  swoon. 

But  why  shaU  I  say  more !  To-day  I  wear  these  chuus,  and 
am  here!     To-morrow  I  shall  be  fetterless ! — but  vihen  f 
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NulluB  eDin  locus  siae  gcmio  est — Btniut, 

"  La  musiqiie,"  says  MamiODtel,  in  those  "  Contes  Moranx"* 
vbidi,  in  all  our  trauslationa,  \fa  have  insisted  upon  calling 
"  Moral  Tales,"  as  if  in  mockery  of  tlieir  spirit — "  la  muai^tu  lit 
le  seal  dei  talens  quijouUsent  de  iut  mente  ;  lous  la  auCra  vetiltnl 
des  lemoba."  lie  liere  confoaiida  the  pleasure  derivabtd  from 
sweet  sounds  with  the  capacity  fof  creating  them.  No  mora  tluo 
any  other  talenl,  ia  that  for  music  susojptible  of  complete  enjoy- 
ment, where  there  is  no  second  party  to  appredata  its  exercise. 
And  it  is  .only  in  common  with  other  talents  that  it  jiroduoss 
effects  which  may  be  fully  enjoyed  in  solitude.  The  idea  whid 
the  raconteur  has  either  failed  to  entertain  clearly,  or  has  noi- 
ficed  in  its  expression  to  his  national  love  of  point,  is,  doubtkn, 
the  very  tenable  one  that  the  higher  order  of  music  is  the  most 
thoroughly  estimated  when  we  are  exclusively  alone.  The  propo- 
sition, in  this  form,  will  be  admitted  at  once  hy  those  who  lov«  tks 
lyre  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  its  spiritual  uses.  But  there  is  one 
pleasure  still  within  the  reach  of  fallen  mortality — and  perhaps 
only  one — which  owes  even  more  than  does  music  lo  the  atxeasorj 
sentiment  of  seclusion.  I  mean  the  happiness  exp«rienoed  in  the 
contemplatioa  of  natural  »;enery.  In  truth,  the  mun  who  xrottld 
behold  aright  the  glory  of  God  upon  earth  must  ia  solitude  be- 


*  Moniaz  U  here  derived  fmiD  m 
€r,  mora  ilrictlj,  "  of  nunners." 
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bold  that  glory.  To  mo,  nt  least,  the  presence — not  of  human 
life  only — but  of  life  ia  any  other  form  than  that  of  the  green 
things  which  grow  upon  the  soil  and  are  voieeleas— -is  a  stain  upon 
the  landscape — is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  scene.  I  love, 
indeed,  to  regard  the  dark  vnllcya,  and  the  grey  rocks,  and  the 
waters  that  silently  smile,  and  the  forests  that  sigh  in  uneasy 
clumbers,  aud  the  proud  w^chful  moimtains  that  look  down  upon 
all — I  love  to  regard  these  as  themselves  but  the  colossal  members 
of  one  vast  animate  and  sentient  whole — a  whole  whose  form 
(that  of  the  sphere)  is  the  most  perfect  and  most  inclusive  of  all ; 
whose  path  is  among  associate  planets  ;  whose  meek  bundnmiden 
is  the  moon  ;  whose  mediate  sovereign  is  the  sun  ;  whose  life  is 
eternity  ;  whcae  thought  is  that  of  a  God  ;  whose  enjoyment  is 
knowledge ;  whose  destinies  are  lost  in  immensity  ;  whose  cogni- 
zance of  ourselves  is  akin  witb  our  own  cognizance  of  the  animal- 
eula  which  infestlhe  brain — a  being  which  we,  in  consequence, 
regard  as  purely  inanimate  and  mnteiiai,  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  animalculix  must  thus  regard  us. 

Our  telescopes,  and  our  mathematical  investigations  assure  us 
on  every  band — notwithstanding  the  cant  of  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  priesthood — that  space,  and  therefore  that  bulk,  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty,  The  cycles  in 
which  the  stars  move  are  those  best  adapted  for  the  evolution, 
without  collision,  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  bodies.  The 
forms  of  those  bodies  are  accurately  such  as,  within  a  given  sur- 
face, to  include  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  matter ; — while 
the  surfaces  themselves  are  so  disposed  as  to  accommodate  a 
denser  population  than  could  be  accommodated  on  the  same 
surfaces  otherwise  arranged.  Nor  is  it  any  argument  against 
bulk  being  an  object  with  God,  that  space  itself  is  infinite ;  for 
there  may  be  an  infinity  of  matter  to  fill  it.  And  since  we  see 
clearly  that  the  endowment  of  matter  with  vitality  is  a  prin- 
dple — indeed,  as  far  as  our  judgments  extend,  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  operations  of  Deity — it  is  scarcely  logical  to  imagine 
it  confined  to  the  regions  of  the  minute,  where  we  daily  trace  it, 
and  not  extending  to  those  of  the  august.  As  wo  find  cycle 
within  cycle  without  end — yet  all  revolving  around  one  far-distant 
centre  which  Is  the.  Godhead,  n'ay  we  not  analogically  suppose^ 
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in  tte  samo  manner,  life  within  life,  tie  less  within  the  greater, 
and  all  within  the  Sjiirit  Divine  S  In  short,  we  are  mad);  erring, 
tlirough  aelf-eflt«eni,  in  believing  man,  in  either  his  temporal  or 
fiituro  dcstinii^  to  be  of  more  moment  in  tie  universe  than  that 
TDst  "clod  of  the  valley"  which  he  tills  and  contemns,  and  to 
vrhich  he  denies  a  eoul  for  no  more  profound  reason  than  that  hs 
does  not  behold  it  in  operation.* 

Theao  fancies,  and  such  us  these,  have  always  ^ven  to  my  medi- 
tations among  the  mountains,  and  the  forests,  by  the  riven  and 
the  ocean,  a  tinge  of  what  the  every-day  world  would  not  tail  U> 
term  the  fantastic  My  wanderings  amid  such  Bcenes  have  been 
many,  and  far-aesrching,  and  often  solitary  ;  and  the  interest  wilL 
which  I  have  strayed  through  many  a  dim  deep  valley,  oi  gwwd 
into  the  reflected  Heaven  of  many  a  bright  lalte,  has  bem  n 
interest  greatly  deepened  by  the  thought  that  I  have  strajed  a&d 
gazed  alone.  What  flippant  Frenchman!  ^'"^  't  ^ho  and,  in 
allusion  to  tlie  well-knowu  work  of  Zimmerman,  that,  "  /a  toU- 
twlit  est  une  belle  ekose  ;  mais  il  faut  ijvelqu  'un  pour  wnu  (Un 
qut  la  aolitvde  tst  vne  belle  cJiokP  The  epigram  cannot  b* 
gainsayed ;  but  the  necessity  is  a  thing  that  does  not  exist. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  lonely  journeyings,  amid  a  far-distant 
region  of  mountain  locked  within  mountain,  and  sad  riixra  and 
melancholy  tarns  writhing  or  sleeping  within  all — that  I  duuuwd 
upon  a  certain  rivulet  and  island.  I  came  upon  them  suddenly  in 
the  leafy  Juue,and  threw  myEclf  upon  the  turf, beneath  the  hranchea 
of  an  unknown  odorous  shrub,  that  I  might  doze  as  I  contem- 
plated the  scene.  1  felt  that  thus  only  should  I  look  upon  it — 
such  was  the  character  of  phantasm  which  it  wore. 

On  all  sides — save  to  the  west,  where  the  aun  was  about  sink- 
ing— arose  the  verdant  walls  of  the  foreet.  The  httJe  river  which 
turned  sharply  in  its  course,  and  was  thus  immediately  lost  to 
sight,  seemed  to  have  no  exit  from  its  prison,  but  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  trees  to  the  east — while  in  the 
Opposite  quarter  (so  it  appeared  to  mc  as  I  lay  at  length  «&d 


*  Speaking  of  the  Cideo.  Poiaponlua  Uela.  in  his  treatise  "  Df  Sitii  Ortii,' 
mys  "  either  the  wnrld  is  ■  great  aiiimnl.  or"  iluv 
t  Balzac — in  ButttLuiw^I  du  uut  rciii«^it>er  (ho  nuida 


glanced  upward)  tlicra  poured  dowu  nobelessly  and  conlinuoualj 
into  the  valluy,  a  rich  golden  and  criraaon  water-fell  from  the  sun- 
set fountams  of  the  sky. 

About  midway  in  the  short  vista  which  my  dreamy  vision  took 
in,  one  small  circular  island,  profusely  verdured,  reposed  upon  the 
boaomof  the  stream. 

Su  blended  bank  and  shudow  tbere, 
That  eacb  Beeaed  pendulous  in  nir — 

so  mirror-hke  was  the  glassy  water,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  say  at  what  point  upon  the  slope  of  the  emerald  turf  its  crystal 
dominion  be^an. 

-  My  position  enabled  me  to  includeinasingle  view  both  the  east- 
em  and  western  extremities  of  the  islet;  and  1  observed  a  singu- 
larly-marked different  in  their  aapects.  The  latter  waa  all  one 
radiant  harem  of  garden  beautiea.  It  glowed  and  blushed  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  slant  sunhght,  and  fairly  laughed  with  flowers. 
The  grass  was  short,  springy,  aweet-acented,  and  Asphodel-inter- 
spersed. The  trees  were  Uthe,  mirthfiil,  erect — bright,  slender 
and  graceful— of  eastern  figure  and  foliage,  with  bark  smooth, 
glossy,  and  parti-colored.  There  seemed  a  deep  sense  of  life  and 
joy  about  all ;  and  although  no  airs  blew  from  out  the  Heavens, 
yet  every  thing  had  motion  through  tlie  gentle  sweepings  to  and 
fro  of  mnumerable  butterflies,  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
tulips  with  wings.* 

Tlie  other  or  eastern  end  of  the  isle  was  whelmed  in  the  blackest 
shade.  A  sombre,  yet  beautiful  and  peoceftd  gloom  here  pervaded 
all  things.  The  trees  were  dark  in  color  and  mournful  in  form 
and  atUtude — wreathing  themselves  into  sad,  solemn,  and  spectral 
shapes,  that  conveyed  ideas  of  mortal  sorrow  and  untimely  death. 
The  grass  wore  the  deep  tint  of  the  cypress,  and  the  heads  of  its 
blades  hung  droopingly,  and,  hither  and  thither  among  it,  were 
many  small  unsightly  hillocks,  low,  and  narrow,  and  not  very 
long,  that  had  the  aspect  of  gravea,  but  were  not ;  although  over 
and  all  about  them  the  rue  and  the  rosemary  clambered.      Tha 

'  Florem  putorea  nu^  per  liquLdiun  tethero. — P.  Commirt. 
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shade  of  the  treea  fell  heavilv  upon  the  water,  and  aeemed  to  bun 
itself  therein,  impregnating  the  depths  of  tlie  element  with  dark- 
nesa.  1  fancied  that  each  ahadnw,  as  the  sun  descended  lower  and 
lower,  separated  itself  sullenly  from  the  trunk  that  gnv^  it  fadrtli, 
and  thns  became  absorbed  hj  the  stream ;  while  other  shadows 
issued  momently  from  the  trees,  taking  the  place  of  their  prede- 
oessora  thus  ento5«bed. 

Thb  idea,  having  once  seieed  upon  my  fancy,  greatly  exdt«d  it, 
and  I  lost  myself  forthwith  in  revery.  "If  ever  island  were  en- 
chanted," said  I  to  myself,  "  this  is  it.  Thia  is  the  haunt  of  the 
few  gentle  Fays  who  remain  from  the  wreck  of  the  race.  Are 
these  green  tombs  theirs  ! — or  do  they  yield  up  their  sweet  Uv» 
tB  mankind  yield  up  their  own  !  In  dying,  do  they  not  ratliei 
waste  away  mournfully ;  rendering  unto  God  little  by  little  that 
existence,  as  these  trees  render  up  shadow  after  shadow,  exhaust- 
ing their  suljstance  unto  dissolution )  What  the  wasting  tree  ■ 
to  the  water  that  imbibes  its  shade,  growing  thus  blacker  by  what 
it  preys  upon,  may  not  the  life  of  the  Fay  be  to  the  death  which 
inguife  it  1" 

As  I  thus  mused,  with  balf-sliut  eyes,  while  the  sun  sank  r^idly 
to  rest,  aad  eddying  currents  careered  round  and  round  the  i^aad, 
bearing  upon  their  bosom  large,  dauKling,  white  flakes,  of  the  bark 
of  the  sycamore — -flakes  which,  in  their  multiform  positions  upon 
the  water,  a  i^uick  imagination  might  have  converted  into  any 
thing  it  pleased — while  I  thus  mused,  it  appeared  to  me  that  tbe 
form  of  one  of  those  very  Fiiya  about  whom  I  had  been  ponder- 
ing, made  ite  way  slowly  into  the  darkness  from  out  the  liglit  at 
the  western  end  of  the  island.  She  stood  erect  in  a  angularly 
fragile  canoe,  and  urged  it  with  the  mere  phantom  of  an  oar. 
While  within  the  influence  of  the  lingering  sunbeams,  her  at^ 
tude  seemed  indicative  of  joy — but  sorrow  deformed  it  as  slie 
passed  within  the  shade.  Slowly  she  glided  along,  and  at  lenglli 
rounded  the  islet  and  re-entered  the  region  of  light  "The 
revolution  which  has  just  been  made  by  tbe  Fay,"  con- 
tinued I,  musingly,  "is  the  cycle  of  the  brief  year  of  her  Ufe. 
She  has  floated  through  her  winter  and  through  her  summer. 
She  is  a  year  nearer  unto  Death  :  for  I  did  not  fail  to  see  tliat 
ac  she  came  into  the  r'^ade,  her  ahiidow  fell  from  her,  i 
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swallowed  up   in  the  dark  water,  tnabitig  its   blackness  more 
black." 

And  again  the  boat  appeared,  and  the  Fay ;  but  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  latter  there  was  more  of  oare  and  uncertainty,  and 
less  of  elastic  joy.  She  floated  again  from  out  the  light,  and  into 
the  gloom  (which  deepened  momently)  and  again  her  shadow  fell 
Jrom  her  into  the  ebony  water,  and  became  absorbed  into  its 
blackness.  And  again  and  i^ain  she  made  the  drcuit  of  the 
island,  (while  the  sun  rushed  down  to  his  slumbers)  and  at  each 
issuing  into  the  lights  there  was  more  sorrow  about  her  person, 
while  it  grew  feebler,  and  far  fainter,  and  more  indistinct ;  and  at 
each  passage  into  the  gloom,  there  fell  from  her  a  darker  shade, 
which  became  whelmed  in  a  shadow  more  black.  But  at  length, 
when  the  sun  had  utterly  departed,  the  Fay,  now  the  mere  ghost 
of  her  former  self,  went  discoiMolately  with  her  boat  into  the 
region  of  the  ebony  flood — and  that  she  issued  thence  at  all  I 
cannot  say, — for  darkness  fell  over  all  things,  and  I  beheld  her 
magical  figure  no  more. 


¥ 


nee                             THE  OVAL  PORTn&IT.                          ^^^H 

THE   OVAL  PORTRAIT.      ^H 

The  chateau  into  whicb  my  valet  had  ventured  to  make  forci- 
ble entrance,  raUier  than  permit  me,  in  my  desperately  wounded 
condition,  to  pass  a  night  in  the  open  air,  was  one  of  those  jmIm 

among  the  Appenines,  not  less  in  iact  than  in  the  fancy  of  Un. 
BadcMe.     To  all  appearance  it  had  been  temporarily  and  wiy 
bitely  abandoned.     Wo  established  ouraelves  in  one  of  the  imdl- 
est  and  least  sumptuously  furni^bed  apartments.    It  lay  in  jt  retnoto 

antique.     Ka  walls  were  bung  with  tapestry  and  bedecked  «idi 
manifold  and  multiform  armorial  trophies,  together  with  an  m- 
usually  great  number  of  very  spirited  modem  paintings  in  frames 
of  rich  golden  arabpac|ue,     In  these  paintjags,  wUch  depended 
from  the  walk  not  only  in  their  main  surfaces,  but  in  very  muj 

caused  me  to  take  deep  interest :  so  that  I  bade  Pedro  to  cloM 
the  heavy  shutters  of  the  room— «ince  it  was  alreddy  night — to 
tight  the  tongues  of  a  tall  candelabrum  which  stood  by  the  hcsd 
of  my  bed — and  to  throw  open  far  and  wide  the  fringed  curtaim 
of  black  velvet  which  enveloped  the  bed  itself.     I  wished  all  thit 

ly  to  the  contemplatjon  of  these  pictures,  and  the  perusal  of  a 
smalt  volume  which  had  been  found  upon  the  pillow,  and  wbJdi 
purported  to  criticise  and  describe  them. 

Long— long  I  read— and  devoutly,  devoutedly  I  gawd.     Bapid*    i| 
ly  and  gloriously  the  hours  flew  by,  and  the -deep  midnight  a— ■  g 

THB  OVAL  PORTHATt 

The  position  of  the  candolahrum  diaplensi'it  me,  and  outreaehing 
my  band  with  difficulty,  rather  tiion  disturb  my  slumbering  valet, 
I  placed  it  30  as  to  throw  its  rays  more  fully  upon  the  book. 

But  the  action  produced  an  effect  altogether  unautidpated. 
The  rays  of  the  nurnerona  candles  (for  Ibere  were  many)  now  fell 
within  a  niche  of  the  room  which  bad  hitherto  been  thrown  into 
deep  shade  by  one  of  the  bed-posts.  I  thus  eaw  in  vivid  light  a 
picture  all  unnoticed  before.  It  was  this  portrait  of  a  young  girl 
juat  ripening  into  womanhood.  I  glanced  at  the  painting  hur- 
riedly, and  then  dosed  my  eyes.  Why  I  did  this  was  not  at  first 
apparent  even  to  my  own  perception.  Dut  while  my  Uds  remain- 
ed thus  shut,  I  ran  over  in  mind  my  reason  for  so  shutting  them. 
It  was  an  impulsivo  movement  to  gain  tjme  for  thought — to  make 
sure  that  my  vision  had  not  deceived  me— to  calm  and  subdue 
my  fency  for  a  more  sober  and  more  certain  gaae.  In  a  very  few 
moments  I  again  lookod  fixedly  at  the  painting. 

That  I  now  saw  aright  I  could  not  and  would  not  doubt ;  for 
the  first  flashing  of  the  candles  upon  that  canvass  had  seemed  to 
dissipate  the  dreamy  stupor  which  was  stealing  over  my  senses, 
and  to  starlio  mo  at  once  into  waking  life. 

The  portrait,  I  have  already  s^d,  whs  thai  of  a  young  ^1.  It 
was  a  mere  head  and  shoulders,  done  in  what  is  technically  termed 
a  I'JffMtU  manner ;  much  in  the  style  of  the  favorite  heads  of  Sully. 
The  arms,  the  boRom  and  even  the  ends  of  the  radiant  h^,  melt- 
ed imperceptibly  into  the  vague  yet  deep  shadow  which  formed 
the  back  ground  of  the  whole.  The  frame  was  oval,  richly  gilded 
and  filagreed  in  Moresqae.  As  a  thing  of  art  nothing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  the  painting  itself.  But  it  could  have  been 
neither  the  execution  of  the  work, 'nor  the  immortal  beauty  of  the 
countenance,  which  had  so  suddenly  and  so  vchementiy  moved 
me.  Least  of  all,  could  it  have  been  that  my  fancy,  shaken  from 
its  half  slumber,  had  mistaken  the  head  for  that  of  a  living  per- 
son. I  saw  at  once  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  design,  of  the 
eifftifUmg,  and  of  the  frame,  must  have  instantly  dispelled  such 
idea — must  have  prevented  even  its  momentary  entertainment. 
Thinking  earnestly  upon  these  points,  I  remained,  for  an  hour 
perhaps,  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  with  my  vision  riveted  upon 
the  portriut     At  lenglh,  siitisfied  with  the  true  secret  of  its  effect, 
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I  feu  back  within  the  bed.  I  had  found  the  spell  of  the  pktim 
in  an  absolute  Hfelikdineu  of  expression,  which,  at  first  Btartlin^, 
fioaUy  confounded,  subdued  and  ap]>3lled  me.  Witb  deep  uirl 
rerercnt  aivo  I  replaced  the  candelsbrum  in  lU  fonner  position. 
The  cause  of  my  deep  agitation  being  thus  shut  from  -new,  \ 
sought  eagerly  the  volume  which  discussed  the  paintings  and  their 
histories.  Turning  to  the  number  which  designated  llie  ovaJ  por- 
trait, I  there  read  the  vague  and  quaint  words  which  follow : 

"  She  was  a  maiden  of  rarest  beauty,  and  not  more  lovely  thu 
^11  of  glee.  And  evil  was  the  hour  when  she  saw,  and  loved,  and 
wedded  the  painter.  He,  pasjionate,  studious,  austere,  and  hav- 
ing already  a  bride  in  his  Art;  she  &  maiden  of  rurest  beauty.snd 
not  more  lovely  than  full  of  glee  :  all  light  and  smiles,  and  frolki- 
some  as  the  young  fawn :  loving  and  cherishing  all  things : 
hating  only  the  Art  which  was  her  rival :  dreading  only  the  pallet 
and  brushes  and  other  nntMMird  instruments  which  deprived  her 
of  the  countenance  of  her  lover.  It  was  thus  a  terrible  thing  fo( 
this  lady  to  hear  the  painter  spenk  of  his  desire  to  portray  ewn 
his  young  bride.  But  »he  was  humble  ajid  obedient,  and  wt 
meekly  for  many  weeks  in  the  dark  high  turret-chamber  where 
the  light  dripped  upon  the  pale  canvai^  only  from  overhead. 
But  he,  the  painter,  took  glory  in  his  work,  which  went  on  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day.  And  he  was  a  pasaitmate, 
and  wild,  and  moody  man,  who  became  lost  in  reveries;  so  that 
he  wtmld  not  sec  that  the  light  which  fell  so  ghastlilyin  that  lone 
turret  withered  the  health  and  the  spirits  of  his  bride,  who  pinnl 
visibly  to  all  but  him.  Yet  she  smiled  on  and  still  on,  uDeon- 
plainingly,  because    she  saw  that  the  painter,  (who  had  high 

I  renown,)  took  a  fervid  and  burning  pleasure  in  his  task,  and 
wrought  day  and  night  to  depict  her  who  so  loved  him,  yet  who 
grew  daily  more  dispirited  and  weak.  And  in  sooth  some  who 
beheld  the  portrait  spoke  of  its  resemblance  in  low  words,  as  of  a 
mighty  marvel,  and  a  proof  cot  less  of  the  power  of  (he  paintir 
than  of  his  deep  love  for  her  whom  he  depicted  so  surpawiiiglf 
well.  But  at  length,  as  thn  labor  drew  nearer  to  its  concluion, 
there  were  admitted  none  into  the  turret;  for  the  painter  had 
grown  wild  with  the  ardor  of  his  work,  and  turned  lua  eyes  froiD 
the  canvass  rarelT>  even  to  regard  the  conntenanqa  rf  hia  wifc. 
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And  be  would  not  see  iLat  the  linta  which  he  spread  upon  the 
canraas  wer^  drawn  from  the  cheeks  of  her  who  sat  beside  Mm. 
And  when  many  weeks  had  passed,  and  hut  little  remained  to  do, 
save  one  brush  upon  the  mouth  and  one  tiut  upon  the  eye,  the 
spirit  of  the  lady  again  flickered  up  as  the  flame  within  the  socket 
of  the  lamp.  And  then  the  brush  was  given,  and  then  the  tint 
-was  placed ;  and,  for  one  moment,  tbo  painter  stood  entranced 
before  the  work  which  be  hnd  wrought ;  but  in  the  next,  while  he 
vet  g^ii-A,  he  grew  tremulous  and  very  pallid,  and  aghast,  and 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  This  is  indeed  Life  itaelf  I'  turned  sud- 
denly to  regard  hia  beloved  :—  S?ie  was  dead  /" 
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Ill-fated  aud  myaterious  maa  ! — bewildered  in  tha  biilliase^ 
of  thine  own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the  flames  of  tliine  own 
youth !  Again  in  fancy  I  behold  thee  1  Once  more  thy  form 
hath  risen  befure  mo  1 — not — oh  not  as  tliou  art — in  the  cold  va]- 
ley  and  shadow — but  as  thou  s/toutdH  fee— squandering  wnj  » 
life  of  magnificent  meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  viuona,  ttdno 
own  Venioe — which  ia  a  Btar-betoved  Elysium  of  the  sea,  nnd  tlia 
wide  windows  of  whoso  Falladian  palaces  look  down  with  a  deep 
and  bitter  meaning  upon  the  secrets  of  her  silent  wateta.  Tea! 
I  repeat  it— as  thou  shouldH  he.  There  are  surely  other  worlds 
than  this — other  thoughts  than  the  thoughts  of  the  mnlljtiide — 
other  speculations  than  the  speculations  of  the  sophist  Who  then 
(hall  <»11  thy  conduct  into  question !  who  blame  thee  for  thy 
Tiaionary  hours,  or  denounce  those  oocupations  as  a  wasting  away 
of  life,  which  were  but  the  overflowings  of  thine  cvorlaatjng  en- 
ergies ( 

It  was  at  Venice,  beneath  the  covered  archway  there  called  the 
Ponte  di  Sospiri,  that  I  met  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  the  per- 
son of  whom  I  Hpeidt.  It  »  with  a  confused  recollection  that  I 
bring  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  that  meeting.  Yet  I  rvmem- 
ber — ah  l_how  should  I  forget) — the  deep  midnight,  the  Bridge 
of  Siglis,  the  beauty  of  woman,  and  the  Genius  of  Homa&ce  that 
stalked  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal. 

It  was  a  uiji;ht  of  unusual  gloom.    The  great  clock  of  the  Piatn 
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had  sounded  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Italian  eveniag.  The  square 
of  the  Campunile  lay  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the  old 
Ducsl  Palace  were  dying  fast  away.  I  was  returning  home  from  the 
Piazetta,  by  way  of  the  Grand  CanaL  But  as  my  gon^a  arrived 
oppmita  the  mouth  of  the  canal  San  Marco,  n  female  voice  from  its 
recesses  broke  suddenly  upon  the  night,  in  one  wild,  hysterical, 
and  long  continued  shriek.  Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang  upon 
my  feet :  while  the  gondolier,  letting  slip  his  single  oar,  lost  it  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  beyond  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  we  were 
consequently  left  to  the  guidance  of  the  current  which  here  seta 
from  the  greater  into  the  smaller  channel.  Like  some  huge  Mil 
sable-feathered  condor,  we  were  slowly  drifting  down  towards  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  when  a  thousand  flambeaux  flashing  bom  the 
windows,  and  down  the  staircases  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  turned  all 
at  once  that  deep  gloom  into  a  livid  and  preternatural  day. 

A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother,  biid  fallen 
from  an  upper  window  of  the  lofty  structure  into  the  deep  and 
dim  canal.  The  quiet  waters  had  closed  placidly  over  their 
victim ;  and,  although  my  own  gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight, 
many  a  stout  swimmer,  already  in  the  stream,  was  seeking  in  vain 
upon  the  surface,  the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found,  alas  1  only 
within  the  abyss.  Upon  the  broad  black  marble  flagstones  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace,  and  a  few  steps  above  the  water,  stood  a 
figure  which  none  who  then  saw  can  have  ever  since  forgotten.  It 
was  the  Marchesa  Aphrodite — the  adoration  of  all  Venice — the 
gayeat  of  the  gay — the  most  lovely  where  all  were  beautiful — but 
still  the  young  wife  of  the  old  and  intriguing  Mcntoni,  and  the 
mother  of  that  fair  child,  her  first  and  only  one,  who  now,  deep 
beneath  the  murky  water,  was  thinking  in  bitterness  of  heart  upon 
ber  sweet  caresses,  and  exhausting  its  little  life  in  struggles  to  call 
upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare  and  ailrery  feet  gleamed  in 
the  black  mirror  of  marble  beneath  her,  Her  hair,  not  as  yet 
more  than  half  loosened  for  the  night  from  ita  ball-room  array, 
clustered,  amid  a  shower  of  diamonds,  round  and  round  her  clas- 
sical head,  in  cnrLs  likn  those  of  the  young  hyacinth.  A  snowy- 
white  and  gauic-libe  drapery  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  covering 
to  her  delicate  form  ;  but  the  mid-summer  and  midnight  air  was 
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^B    ejo  glanced  around  id  search  of  a  gondola.     1  could  not  do  hm 

^P     iiinn  ofibr  him  the  service  of  my  own ;    and  ho  accepted  flw 

■      dvility.     Having  obtained  an  oar  at  the  water-gate,  we  proceeded 

together  to  his  residence,  while  he  rapidly  recovered  his  selF'pOR- 

Beesion,  and  spoke  of  our  former  slight  acquaintante  in  tenn>  of 

great  apparent  cordiality. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take  pleasure  in  bdny 
minute.  The  person  of  the  fitranger — let  me  call  him  by  Uii* 
title,  who  to  all  the  world  wa-i  still  a  stranger — the  person  of  the 
stranger  is  one  of  these  subjects.  In  height  he  might  have  been 
below  rather  than  above  the  racdium  size :  although  there  iKie 
moments  of  intense  pnssion  when  his  frame  actually  rzptaiM 
and  belied  the  assertion.  I'ho  light,  almost  slender  symmetiy  of 
his  figure,  promised  more  of  that  ready  adinty  which  he  evinoed 
•t  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  than  of  that  Herculean  strength  wUch  he 
a  been  known  to  wield  without  nn  effort,  upon  occasions  of  moK 
dangerous  emergency.  With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a  dei^ — 
nngular,  wild,  full,  hquid  eyes,  whosi'  shadows  varied  from  pvie 
hasel  to  intense  and  brilliant  jet — and  a  profusion  of  curling, 
black  hair,  from  which  a  forehead  of  unusual  breadth  Reamed 
forth  at  intervals  all  light  and  ivory — his  were  features  than  whid 
I  have  seen  none  more  classically  regular,  except,  perhaps,  the 
marble  ones  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.^  Yet  his  ooantenaDce 
was,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which  all  men  have  seen  at  soine 
period  of  their  lives,  and  have  never  afterwards  seen  ag^n.  It 
had  no  pecuhar — it  had  nu  settled  predominant  expression  to  h« 
Sislened  upon  the  memory ;  a  countenance  seen  and  instaetly  tet- 
gotten — but  forgotten  with  a  v^ne  and  nevcr-ceasuig  dean  of 
recalling  it  to  mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each  ntpid  paaooB 
tailed,  at  any  time,  to  throw  its  own  distinct  image  upon  tite 
mirror  of  that  face — hut  that  the  mirror,  mirror-like,  retained  no 
vestige  of  the  passion,  when  the  passion  had  departed. 

Upon  leaving  him  on  the  night  of  our  adventure,  he  solkittd 
me,  in  what  I  thought  an  urgi?nt  manner,  to  call  upon  hint  wry 
early  the  next  morning.  Shortly  after  sunrise,  I  found  ntytelf 
accordingly  at  his  P.aliwzo,  one  of  those  huge  structures  of  gloomy, 
yet  fantastic  pomp,  which  tower  above  the  wattrs  of  the  Grand' 
Canal  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Rialto.     I  waa  iltown  np  » 
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windiDg  Rtaii'case  of  mosiiics,  into  an  ftpartment  whose  unparal- 
leled splendor  burst  through  the  opening  door  with  an  actual 
glare,  makin|r  me  blind  and  dizzy  with  laxuriousnesa. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  l>e  wenlthj.  Report  had  spoken 
of  his  possessions  in  terms  which  I  had  eveo  ventured  to  call 
tenna  of  ridiculous  exaggeration.  But  aa  I  gazed  about  me,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  («  believe  that  the  wealth  of  any  subject 
in  Europe  could  have  supplied  the  princely  magnificence  which 
burned  and  blazed  around. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  sun  had  arisen,  yet  the  room  was  still 
brilliantly  lighted  up.  I  judge  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  an  air  of  exhaustion  in  the  countenance  of  my  friend,  that 
he  had  not  retired  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  t!ie  preceding  night. 
In  the  architecture  aud  embellishments  of  the  chamber,  the  evi- 
dent design  had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Little  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  rfwont  of  what  is  technically  called  keepinff,  or 
to  the  proprieties  of  nationality.  The  eye  wandered  from  object 
to  object,  and  rested  upon  none— neither  the  grottsi/ues  of  the 
Greek  painlera,  nor  the  sculptures  of  the  best  Italian  days,  nor  the 
huge  carvings  of  untutored  Egypt.  Rich  draperies  in  every  part 
of  the  room  trembled  to  the  vibration  of  low,  melancholy  music, 
whose  origin  was  not  to  be  discovered.  The  senses  were  oppressed 
by  mingled  and  couflicting  perfumes,  reeking  up  from  strange  con- 
volute censers,  together  with  multitudinous  flaring  and  flickering 
tongues  of  emerald  and  violet  fire.  The  rays  of  the  newly  risen 
Bun  poured  in  upon  the  whole,  through  windows,  formed  each  of 
a  single  pane  of  crimson-tinted  glass.  Glancing  to  and  fro,  in  a 
thousand  reflections,  from  curtains  which  rolled  from  their  cor- 
nices like  cataracts  of  molten  silver,  the  beams  of  natural  glory 
tningled  at  length  fitfully  with  the  artificial  light,  and  lay  weltering 
in  subdued  masses  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid -looking  cloth  of 
Chili  gold. 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha! — ha!  ha!  ha!" — laughed  the  proprietor,  mo- 
tdotting  me  to  a  seat  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  throwing  himself 
back  at  full-length  upon  an  ottoman.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  perceiving 
that  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile  myself  to  the  hienxtanct  ot 
6o  singular  a  welcome — "  I  see  you  are  astonished  at  m'y  apart- 
ment— at  my  statuee — my  pictures — my  originality  of  conoeptio» 
Vol.  I.— 13. 
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in  architecture  and  upUglstKry '.  absolutely  drunk,  eh,  vitfa  m^ 
magmficenca !  But  pardon  me,  mj  dear  sir,  (here  hie  tone  c^ 
voice  dropped  to  tte  very  spirit  of  cordiality,)  pardon  lae  for  my 
uncharitable  laughter.  You  appoared  bo  utlerli/  astonishMi  Be- 
side, Bome  thing!!  are  ao  completely  ludicroua,  thnt  a  man  miut 
laugh,  or  die.  To  die  laughing,  must  be  the  moat  gloriouft  of  all 
glorious  deaths !  Sir  Thomas  More — a  very  fine  man  was  Sir 
Thomas  More — Sir  Thomas  More  died  laughing,  you  remember. 
Also  in  the  Abturdiiks  of  Itavisius  Textor,  there  is  a  long  list  of 
characters  who  came  to  the  same  magniticent  end.  Do  you  knov, 
however,"  continued  he,  musingly,  "that  at  Sparta  (which  is  now 
Palceochori,)  at  Sparta,  I  say,  to  the  weat  of  the  dtad«l,  amoog 
a  chaos  of  scarcely  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind  of  tocle,  upon  whicli 
are  t;lill  legible  the  letters  AAEM.  They  are  undoubtedly  put 
of  rZAAZMA.  Now,  at  Sparta  were  a  thousand  templw  and 
shrines  to  a  thouaand  different  divinities.  How  exceechngly  «ttsti^ 
that  the  altar  of  Laughter  should  have  survived  all  the  otlkeri! 
But  in  the  present  instance,"  he  resumed,  with  a  singular  alto- 
ation  of  voice  aod  manner,  '■  I  have  no  right  to  be  merry  at  your 
expense.  Vou  might  well  have  been  amazed.  Europe  cuioot 
produce  anything  so  fine  as  this,  my  little  regal  cabinet  My  other 
apartments  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  order — mere  vilrtu  of 
fashionable  insipidity.  This  is  better  than  fashion — is  it  not! 
Yet  this  has  but  to  be  seen  to  become  the  rage — that  ia,  with 
those  who  could  afford  it  at  the  cost  of  their  entire  pfttrimony. 
I  have  guarded,  howevur,  against  any  such  pro&nation.  With 
one  exception,  you  are  the  only  human  being  besides  mysdf  aitd 
my  valtt,  who  has  been  admitted  within  the  mysteries  of  l&eM 
imperial  precincts,  since  tlicy  have  been  bcdizzened  aa  you  s«e  I" 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgment — for  the  overpowering  aeiiw  of 
splendor  and  perfume,  and  music,  together  with  the  unexp«eled 
eccentricity  of  his  nddross  and  manner,  prevented  me  from  expraa- 
ing,  in  words,  my  appreciation  of  what  I  might  have  conolnitd 
into  a  compUment. 

"  Here,"  he  resumed,  arising  ana  waning  on  my  arm  as  be  Mat- 
tered around  the  apartment,  "here  are  platings  from  th«  Gt«^ 
to  Cimabui?,  and  from  Cimabue  to  the  present  hour.     Mmnj 
chosen,  as  you  see,  with  little  deference  to  the  opinion*  of  Tittt.. 
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They  are  all,  however,  fitting  tapestry  for  a  chamber  such  as  this. 
Here,  too,  are  some  chef  d'<eiivres  of  the  unknown  great;  and  here, 
unfinished  designs  by  men,  celebrated  m  their  day,  whose  very 
names  the  perspicacity  of  the  academies  has  left  to  silence  and  to 
me.  What  tlunk  you,"  said  he,  turning  abruptly  as  he  spoke — 
"  what  think  you  of  this  Madonna  della  Pieta  f" 

"  It  ia  Guido's  own  \"  I  said,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  my  na- 
ture, tor  I  had  been  poring  intently  over  its  aurpassing  Igvetlness. 
'•  It  is  Guido's  own  I — how  could  you  Imve  obtained  it  J  she  is 
undoubtedly  in  painting  what  the  Venus  is  in  sculpture." 

"  Ha !"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "  the  Venus — the  beantiful  Ve- 
nus!—the  Venus  of  the  Medici  ? — she  of  the  diminutive  head  and 
tbo  gilded  hair !  Part  of  the  left  arm  (hero  his  voice  dropped  so 
Ab  to  be  beard  with  difGeulty,)  and  all  the  right,  are  restorations; 
and  in  the  coquetry  of  tiiat  right  ami  lies,  I  think,  tlie  quintcs- 
eeiKK  «f  eJI  affectatioD,  Give  ine  the  Cnnova !  The  Apollo,  too, 
is  a  copy — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — blind  fool  that  I  am,  who 
cnnnot  behold  the  boasted  inspiration  of  the  Apollo !  1  cannot 
lielp — pity  me  1 — 1  cannot  help  preferring  the  Antinous.  Was  it 
not  Socrates  who  said  that  the  statuaiy  iiiund  his  stjitue  in  the 
block  of  marble  i  Tlien  Michtel  Angelo  »iia  by  no  means  original 
iu  his  couplet — 

"Noo  ttt  ruttiiBo  artiste  aleun  conwtlf 
Che  iin  ninrmo  soln  iu  eo  noQ  cirounsoiviL' " 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  manner  of  the 
true  gentleman,  we  are  always  aware  of  a  differenw  from  the  bear- 
ing of  the  vulgar,  without  being  at  once  prodselj-  able  to  dete^ 
mine  in  what  such  difierence  consists.  Allowing  the  remark  to 
have  applied  in  its  full  force  to  the  outward  demeanor  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, I  felt  it,  on  that  eventful  morning,  still  more  fully 
applicable  to  his  moral  temperament  and  character.  Nor  can  1 
better  define  that  peculiarity  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him 
so  essentially  apart  from  all  other  human  beings,  than  by  calling  it 
a  kalnt  of  intense  and  continual  thought,  pervading  even  his  most 
trivial  actions — intruding  upon  his  moments  of  dalliance — and 
interweaving  itself  with  lib  very  flashes  of  merriment — like  adders 
which  writhe  from  out  the  eyes  of  the  grinning  masks  in  the  cor- 
nices around  the  temples  of  Persepoiis. 
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I  could  not  help,  Lowever,  repeatedly  observing,  through  the 
mingled  tone  of  levity  and  solemnity  with  which  he  rap'dly  de- 
scanl«d  upon  matters  of  little  importance,  n  certain  ^  of  trepi' 
dation — a  degree  of  norvoua  unction  in  action  and  in  speech — an 
DQquiet  excitability  of  manner  which  appeared  to  me  at  aU  tiniM 
unaccountable,  and  upon  some  occasioDB  even  filled  me  with  alarm. 
Frequently,  too,  pansing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  whose  com- 
mencement he  had  apparently  foi^tt«n,  he  seemed  to  b«  listening: 
in  the  deepest  attention,  as  if  either  in  momentary  expectation  of 
a  visiter,  or  to  sounds  which  must  have  had  existence  in  his  imagi- 
nation alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  tht-se  reveries  or  pauses  of  apparent  ab- 
straction, that,  in  turning  over  a  page  of  tho  poet  and  scholar 
Politiim'a  beautiful  tragedy,  "  The  Orfeo,"  (the  first  native  Italisa 
tragedy,)  which  lay  near  me  upon  an  ottoman,  I  disoovend  a 
passage  underlined  in  pencil.  It  was  a  pasga^  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  act^ — a  passage  of  the  moat  heart-aljrring  eicitement — 
a  passage  which,  althoui^h  tainted  with  impurity,  no  man  tl»ll 
read  without  a  thrill  of  novel  emotion — no  woman  without  a  agh. 
The  whole  page  vrm  blotted  with  fresh  tears;  and,  upon  lh«  oppo- 
aite  interleaf,  were  the  following  English  lines,  written  in  a  hand 
BO  very  different  from  the  peculiar  characters  of  my  acqualEtasce, 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  roeognbing  it  aa  his  own  : — 
Thou  WRst  thai  all  Ui  tne,  love, 

For  which  my  «oul  diil  pins — 
A  green  isle  in  the  sen.  love, 

A  Toimtaio  >ih1  a  ihriDS, 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  finiils  Had  floweta; 

And  aU  the  flowera  were  mine. 
Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  laat  I 

Ah,  Hturrj  Ilnpe.  Lhat  didtt  arise 
But  lo  be  ovorcaist ! 
A  TiMce  fivim  out  the  Future  cries, 
"  Onward  r — hut  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  giilf !)  my  spirit  bovering  Um, 


For  alas  !  ahu  '.  with  me 
Tht  light  of  life  is  o'er. 
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(Sndi  iBDguage  LolJs  iLe  Botema  aea 

To  the  aaoda  npoa  Che  shore,) 
Shall  bloom  thu  thundflr-bloEteil  tree, 

Oc  the  stricken  engle  Eonr  I 

Not  all  mj  boura  lire  traaces ; 

Ajtd  all  my  nightly  dre&ma 
Are  wbere  the  dark  eje  glances, 

And  where  thy  footatep  gleams. 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  Italian  elreams. 

Alaa  I  (or  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  tliee  o'er  the  billow. 
FVom  Lore  to  titled  age  and  crime. 

And  ao  unholy  pillow  ! — 
From  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime. 

Where  weeps  the  ailter  willow ! 

Tha:  these  lines  were  written  in  Englisli — a  language  with 
which  Z  had  not  believed  their  author  acquaint^ — afforded  me 
little  matter  for  surprise.  I  was  too  well  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements,  and  of  the  singular  pleaaore  he  took  in  conceal- 
ing tbem  from  observation,  to  be  astonished  at  any  similar  dis- 
covery ;  but  the  place  of  dute,  I  must  confess,  occasioned  me  no 
little  amazement.  It  had  been  originally  written  London,  and 
aflenrards  carefully  overscorcd— not,  however,  so  effectually  as  to 
conceal  the  word  from  n  scrutinizing  eye.  I  say,  this  occasioned 
me  no  little  amazement ;  for  I  well  remember  that,  in  a  former 
converaatioD  with  my  friend,  I  particularly  inquired  if  he  had  at 
any  time  met  in  London  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni,  {who  for  some 
years  previous  to  her  marriage  had  resided  in  tbat  city,)  when 
his  answer,  if  I  mistake  not,  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had 
never  visited  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  I  might  as  well 
here  mention,  that  I  have  more  than  once  heard,  (without,  of 
course,  giving  credit  to  a  report  involving  so  many  improbabili- 
ties,) that  the  person  of  whom  I  speak,  was  not  only  by  birth,  but 
in  education,  an  Englishman. 

"There  is  one  pwnting,"  said  he,  without  being  aware  of  ray 
notice  of  the  tragedy — "  there  is  still  one  painting  which  you  have 


I 


I 
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not  seen."     And  throwing  asid"  a  Jrapory,  he  discovered  »  (uU- 
length  portrait  of  the  Maroliesa  Aphrodite. 

Humwi  HrC  could  have  done  no  raoro  in  the  delioeation  of  ha 
auperhumnn  beautj.     The  same  ethereal  figure  which  stood  be- 
fore me  the  preceding  night  upon  the  steps  of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
etood  before  me  once  again.     But  in  the  expression  of  the  oosnt«- 
muiM,  which  was  I  earning  all  over  with  smiica,  there  still  larked  _ 
(incomprehensible  anomaly  !)  that  fitful  stain  of  meUnchoIy  which  1 
will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from  the  perfection  of  the  beanti^J 
Her  right  arm  lay  folded  over  her  bosom.     With  her  left  sho 
pointed  downward  to  n  curiously  fashioned  vn»e.     One  small,  ^rj 
foot,  alone  visible,  barely  touched  the  earth ;  and,  scarcely  discern- 
ible in  the  brilliant  atmoapliero  which  seemed  to  encircle  and  en- 
ehrine  her  loveliness,  floated  a  pair  of  the  moat  delicately  imagined 
wings.     My  glance  fell  from  the  painting  to  the  figure  of  mj 
friend,  and  the  vigorous  words  of  Chapman's  Baisy  tt'Amhoit, 
quivered  instinclively  upon  my  lips : 


"  Come,"  he  said  at  length,  turning  towards  a  table  of  richly 
enamelled  and  maasive  silver,  upon  which  were  a  few  goblets  fim- 
tasticatly  stained,  together  with  two  large  Etrescan  vases,  &slu0ft- 
ed  in  the  same  extraordinary  model  as  that  in  the  foreground  of 
the  portrait,  and  filled  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  JohannlsbagCT. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  abruptly,  "  let  us  drink  !  It  is  early — tmt  Irt 
QB  drink.  It  is  indted  early,"  he  continued,  musingly,  as  a  efaenib 
with  a  heavy  golden  hammer  made  the  apartment  ring  with  the 
first  hour  after  sunrise :  "  it  b  indeed  early — but  what  mnttrrs  it  1 
letnadrinil  Let  us  pour  out  an  offering  to  yon  soleinn  sun 
which  these  gaudy  lamps  and  censers  are  so  eager  to  subdue  T 
And,  having  made  me  pledge  him  in  a  bumper,  he  swallowed  in 
rapid  succession  several  goblets  of  the  wine. 

To  dream,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  tone  of  his  dnsnhory 
conversation,  as  he  held  up  to  the  rich  light  of  a  censor  on«  of  tb« 
munificent  vasw — ''  lo  AreaTtv  \\Ba  "Vjecn  ^i*  Voainess  of  mr  life, 
/  bare  therefore  fratoed  tor  m-j*^,  ttt  ■^•s^  ««>  ^Nsti^-n  tR  fonaaa,. 
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In  the  heart  of  Venice  could  I  liave  erected  a  better )  You  behold 
around  you,  it  U  true,  a  medley  of  architectural  embellish  me  nta. 
The  chastity  of  Ionia  is  offended  by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the 
sphynxea  of  Egypt  are  outstretched  upon  carpels  of  gold.  Yet 
the  effect  is  inconcrnious  to  the  timid  alone.  Proprieties  of  place, 
and  especiaUy  of  time,  are  the  bugbears  which  terrify  mankind 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  magnificent.  Once  I  was  myself  « 
decorist ;  but  that  sublimation  of  folly  has  palled  upon  my  soul. 
All  this  is  now  the  fitter  for  my  purpose.  Like  these  arabeaque 
consers,  my  spirit  is  writhing  in  fire,  an^  the  delirium  of  this  scene 
is  fashioning  me  for  the  wilder  visions  of  that  land  of  real  dreams 
whither  1  am  now  rapidly  departing."  He  here  paused  abruptly, 
heat  his  head  to  his  bosom,  and  seemed  to  listen  to  a  sound  which 
I  could  not  hear.  At  length,  erecting  his  frame,  he  looked  up- 
wards, and  ejaculated  the  Uncs  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Chichester : 


In  the  next  instant,  confessing  the  power  of  the  wine,  be  threw 
himself  at  full-length  upon  an  ottoman. 

A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  rapidly  succeeded.  1  was  hastening  to  antici- 
pate a  second  disturbance,  when  a  page"  of  Mentoni's  household 
burst  into  the  room,  and  faltered  out,"  in  a  voice  chfking-with 
emotion,  the  incoherent  words,  "  My  mistress ! — my  mistress ! — 
Poisoned ! — poisoned !     Oh,  boautifiil — oh,  beautiful  Aphrodite  P 

Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  ottoman,  and  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  sleeper  to  a  sense  of  the  startling  intelligence.  But  hi*  limbs 
were  rigid — his  lipa  were  livid—his  lately  beaming  eyea  were 
riveted  in  death.  I  staggered  back  towards  the  table — my  hand 
fell  upon  a  cracked  and  blackened  goblet — and  a  consdousnees  of 
tlie  entire  and  terrible  truth  flashed  suddenly  o  'er  my  souL 
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-Tkuk  ! — nervous — very,  very  dreadfuUy  nervous  I  bad  been  and 
sm;  but  why  tuill  you  say  tbat  I  am  road)  The  disease  hid 
sharpened  my  semes — not  clestrnyed'^not  dulled  them.  Abova 
aU  was  the  sense  of  lieoiin^  mut«.  I  heard  all  things  in  the  hea- 
ven and  ill  the  eajlik-  I  heard  many  things  in  hell.  How,  then, 
am  1  mad  ?  Hearten  !  and  observe  how  healthily — how  calmly 
I  can  tell  you  the  wliolo  story. 

It  ifl  imposaihlo  to  say  how  first  the  idea  entered  my  braiii ;  but 
once  conceived,  it  haunted  me  day  and  night.  Objeict  then  waa 
none.  Passion  there  was  none.  I  loved  the  old  man.  He  had 
never  wronged  me.  Ho  had  nover  giveo  me  iiuuit  For  his  ^U 
I  hacLno  desire.  1  think  it  vas  his  eye !  yes,  it  was  this !  ttl 
'^S^ib^eyemaa^iiiia^Aft  of  a  vidture — a  pale  blue  eye,  with  a 
film  over  it.  Whenever  it  fell  upon  me,  my  blood  ran  cold ;  and 
so  by  degrees — very  gradually — I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
life  of  the  old  man,  and  thus  rid  mysi?lf  of  the  eye  for  ever. 

Now  this  is  the  point.  You  fancy  me  mod.  Madmen  know 
nothing.  But  you  should  have  seen  inc.  You  should  have  ttmt 
how  wisely  I  proceeded — with  what  caution — with  what  Cat- 
Bight — with  what  dissimulation  I  went  to  work  I  I  van  never 
kinder  to  the  old  man  than  during  the  whole  week  before  I  kilkd 
him.  And  every  nigh-,  i-  -..(  ■ni'liiifjhl,  I  turned  the  latch  of  bit 
door  and  opened  it — oh,  bo  gently  !  And  then,  when  I  had  nudt 
an  opening  sufficient  for  my  head,  I  put  in  a  dark  lantern,  dl 
oloaed,  closed,  bo  that  no  liirht  shone  out,  and  then  I  tlin 


head.     Oki  fon  would  have  laughed  tu  mv  hot 


n.'t'  1 1] 


■■  t  moved  jt  slowly— vaiy,  very  alowty,  lo  tttt  I  a 
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diatuib  the  old  mau's  sleep.  It  look  me  an  hoiif  to  place  my 
whole  bead  within  the  opening  -xi  far  thst  I  could  see  hin?  tm  h« 
Uj'  upon  bin  bed.  lin  I — would  &  madman  hnve  been  so  wise  aa 
lliU?     ■    •    ■  n 


down.  Ill- w^Klill  sitting  up  in  tho  Im^  listening; — -juiti  ne  I 
h&T4  duiu.  night  nft^"  night,  ''""'■l"'"'"g  to  tbe~deat:fa  watcbea  in 
tbaMH. 

Priwentty  I  heard  a  alight  groan,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  groan 

of  mortal  terror,  ,  It  whs  not  a  groan  of  pain  i>r  of  grief — ob,  no  1 

C  —it  WM  the  low  'tiled  sound  that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the 


When  1  bud  vn\iM  n  litii^  Luw;  vtff  pM.imt]j,  witboat  IbMU^ 
ing  bim  lio  down,  1  resolved  to  open  a  liltla-^  very,  »«y  HUt* 
crevic<i  in  tie  lantern.  So  I  opened  it — you  eantiot  iniA^e  fcow 
stealthily,  stiful^Uily — iiiil'l,  at  length,  a  eiugle  dim  ray,  lik«  tho 
thread  of  tho  apidcr,  shot  firom  out  ihu  ctevice  and  fell  upon  lh« 
vulture  eye. 

It  was  open — wide,  wide  open — and  1  grew  fortotui  as  I  gai«d 
upon  it.  I  saw  it  with  perfect  distioctncas — all  a  dull  bluo,  irith 
a  hideous  veil  over  it  that  chilled  the  very  murow  in  my  bones; 
but  I  «uul<I  see  Euthino;  else  of  the  old  man's  iiice  or  peraon  :  tac 
I  had  directed  the  ray  as  tf  by  instinct,  prodsely  upon  the  damiwd 
spot     IL 

And  mow  haye  I  not  told  yon  that  what  you  mi*talu  fiir  m§A- 
Bess  b  but  over  acutcneas  of  the  aenses ! — cow,  I  txf,  tliM«  cuu 
to  my  ean  a  low,  •hill,  ■.^^\K\^  sound,  such  as  a  wsloh  inaltfs  when 
WTeloped  in  Mtton,  1  knew  that  nound  well.  luo.  It  wss  th« 
beaCJng  of  the  old  man's  heart.  It  increased  my  fury  us  iUMAA- 
in^  of  a  drum  stimulates  the  soldier  into  coui".!  .it. 

But  even  yi>t  I  rcfriiiTi'il  and  kept  still,  1  6can-.?ly  btvAihed. 
liwld  tli«  katerD  molionitW.     I  tried  how  alca«^;  1  cou}^i^^ 
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tain  the  ray  upon  the  eye.     Meantime  the  hellish  tattoo  of  the 
heart  increased.     Il  grew  quicker  and  quicker,  and  louder  and 
louder  eveiy  instaul,     Tlie  old  Duoi's  teTTixr  tmctf  h.i'->i  l»en  ei 
trcji*^!     Tt  gT»»  luudOt  T  ^,  l"iider  every  mrjmMtt!— do  yoa 
ram::  i.io  well  1     I  have  told  you  that  I  am  nervous :  bo  I  am. 
And  BOW  at-the  d«ftd-howrfth9  n1r;lit,  iiMiJ  the  dreadful  siJenoe 
of  that  old  house,  ao  strange  a  noise  as  this  excited  me  to  uncon- 
trollable terror.     Vet.  for  Bome  minutea  longer  1  refrained  and 
stood  still.     But  thf  l>eating  grew  louder,  louder  1     I  thought  the 
heart  muat  burst.     And  uow  .  new  onxifty  seiwd  me — the  sound 
wouid  be  heard  by  a  neighbor  !     The  old  man's  hour  had  come ! 
With  a  loud  yell,  I  threw  open  the  lantern  and  leaped  into  the 
room.     He  shrieked  once— once  only.  fb«a  inatiint  I  diagpid 
lym  to  the  floor,  and  pulled  the  heavy  beijiYci_JiiliU    I  tl>«n 
^jBiiiBiaaaiv.  to  find  tlie  deed  so  far  done. 

r* 

WMMBp  -  Tl>«  old  mm  vias  dead.     1  removed  the  bed  and  ei- 
TtHBSraTffie  eojpBe.     Tes,  he  was  stone,  stone  dead.     I  ;i!acod  my 
hand  up<m  the  h^art  iiiid  held  it  th<?rc  many  minuteB.     There  was 
no  pnkalion.     Ha  wm  sione  dead.     His  ey*  would  trouble  raeiw 
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of  the  police.  A  shriek  had  been  heard  by  a  neighbor  during  tba 
nigLt ;  suspiraon  of  foul  plaj  had  beoi  aroused  ;  infurniatioii  had 
twen  lodged  at  tho  police  office.  i;L(id  they  {the  officers)  back  \ietD 
^puted  to  starch  t^t^remiaes. 

I  smiled, — tot-vhal  had  I  to  kta  i  ■  1  bade  the  gentlemen  irel- 
Qome.  The  Hhrlek,  I  mid,  ytaa  my  own  in  a  dream.  The  old  man, 
I  mentioned,  was  absent  in  the  country.  I  tocfc  mj-^ieitert  nil 
Qitet  the  faowe.  I  bade  them  search — search  well.  I  led  them, 
at  length,  to  ^Ji  chamber.  yt-!..wed  iJrenrhi*  treasures,  secoT'- 
uudisturbed.  la  ^eDl>bu«flHD-af'Ba7«(»)€detiee,)l  brought  chain 
into  the  room,  and  desired  them  here  to  reat  from  their  £atign«, 
while  I  myselC)^  the  wild  audaoty  of  my  pprftettmnsfiluphued 
my  own  seat  upon  the  very  spot  beneath  which  reposed  the  lorpM 
of  the  victim. 

The  officers  were  satisfied.  My  manner  had  convinced  them, 
/l  wM  mnfTTilaTJy-it  ngflT'  Tiif^  sal,  andjuU* T  ■nr-rniil  rhnniflj',^ 
they  chatted  of  familiar  things.  But,  ere  long,  I  felt  myself  get- 
ting pale  and  wished  them  gone.  My  head  ached,  and  I  fanrard 
a  ringing  in  my  cars :  but  still  they  sat  and  sUll  chatted.  Aha 
rin^gbecauic  more  distiBofr-; — it  Il!!!Mijjj_JlIlfl  hawnn  iiiiini 
diatinct^  I  talked  more  freely  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling  :/brtitt)M 
tiwR^  ^-.i  i  gained  deSnitivenesi^— until,  at  length,  1  founS  thai  the 
noise  was  not  within  my  ears. 

■    No  doubt  1  now  grew  wrv  pale; — bnt  I  talked  more  flnently. 

iKd  with  a  [leightened  voice.     Yut  the  souad  iuoMwed — and  nh» 

cuold  I  do  l)    It  was  a  low,  dull,  quick  soutui — mueh  sue*  a  fmmd 

ma  match  makti  wlirn  enveloped  in  eolion.     I  gasped  for  breath — 

I  and  yet  the  officers  heard  il  not.     I  talked  more  quickly — ^mn 

meuUy;  but  the  noise  steadily  iiu»'sa5cj.     I  arose  and  argued 

I  about  trifles,  in  a  high  key  and  witii  vit^nt  geslioulKtiaa;  but 

r  llie  noise  steadily  increased.     Why  would  they  not  be  guiw!     I 

L  ^^laced  the  floor  to  and  iia  with  heavy  stridea,  as  if  e^idtod  to  fory 

by  the  observations  of  the  men — but  lUe  noise  steadily  incrpMed. 

Oh  God!  what  could  I  do!     \  foamed  -I  rsved— 1  nrore  1    I 

swung  the  ch^r  upon  which  I  had  been  sitting,  and  grutod  it  upon 

the  boards,  but  the  noise  arose  over  all  and  continnally  is 

It  grew  londer — louder^ /ou^litr .'     JuA  still  the   men 

pleauntly.  and  smiled      Was  it  possible  thf?  heard  not  t 
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mighty  God ! — no,  no  1  They  heard  I — they  suspected ! — they 
kniw ! — they  were  making  a  mockery  of  ray  horror  I-fttiis  I 
thuQijiit,  and  tJus  I  think.}  But  anything  was  better  than  this 
agony  \  ^Auything  wa&  more  tolerable  Ihaa  this  derisionl  I 
could  bear  those  hypocritical  amijes  no  longer !  I  fult  that  I  must 
ncrcam  or  die  I— and  now — again  I — hark !  louder  I  louder !  loud- 

"  Villains  1"  I  shrieked,  "  dissemble  no  more  1  I  admit  the  deed  1 
— tear  up  the  jilanks! — here,  here  I — it  is  the  besting  of  hi» 
hideous  heart  1" 


THE   DOMAIN    OF  AENHEIM. 


He  guden  tike  a  \adj  lair  was  cut, 
Thill  lay  as  if  alie  sluiiiborcJ  in  delight. 

And  to  ihe  open  shies  her  ejus  did  ehuL 

The  aiurc  fielda  of  Ueareti  wure  'scmhled  ri^t 
la  a  large  round  set  ivilh  tlie  Bowen  of  %bt. 

ma  Suvers  de  lace  sod  the  niuiKl  sparfcs  of  dew 

That  bung  upon  their  aiure  learei  did  shew 

Ltlce  twinkling  Man  that  Bparkle  ia  ibe  BTening  blae. 

OiUt  FUtitm. 

Khom  his  cradle  to  his  grsve  a  gale  of  prosperity  bore  my  friend 
EUiwn  ttlong.  Nor  do  I  use  tbe  word  prosperity  in  its  m«n 
worldly  sen*).  I  uiL-an  It  as  synonymous  with  bappines).  lie 
person  of  whom  I  speak  aoemed  born  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
sbadowing  the  doctrines  of  Turgot,  Price,  Priestly  and  Condoitet 
— of  exemplifying  by  individual  instaiicc  what  has  been  dMmcd 
tbo  chimera  of  the  perfecrionists.  In  the  brief  ejostence  of  EUi- 
Bon  I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  rL-futeJ  tbe  dogma,  that  in  man's  vwy 
nature  lies  some  hidden  principle,  tho  aniAgonist  of  bliss.  Aa 
anxious  examination  of  bis  career  has  given  me  to  understaiid 
th.it,  in  general,  from  the  nolation  of  a  f<;w  simple  lawn  of  ba- 
raanity  arises  the  wretchedness  of  mankind — that  as  a  species  «e 
have  in  our  possession  the  as  yet  unwrought  elements  of  content 
— and  tliat,  even  now,  in  the  present  darkness  and  madness  of  nil 
thought  on  the  great  question  of  the  social  condition,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  man,  the  individual,  under  certain  niiusoal  and 
liigbly  fortuitous  conJitJona,  may  be  happy. 

With  opinions  such  as  these  my  young  friend,  too,  wm  fully 
imbued ;  aad  thus  it  i«  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
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mpted  enjoyment  which  distinguished  hiit  life  was,  in  greftt  tnea- 
Bure,  the  result  of  prewncort.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  with 
less  of  the  iuatinctii-e  philosophy  which,  now  and  then,  stands  so 
well  in  the  stead  of  enperience,  Mr.  Ellison  would  have  found 
himself  precipitated,  by  the  very  extraordinary  success  of  his  life, 
into  the  common  vortes  of  unhapiiioesa  which  yawns  for  those  of 
pre-eminent  enUowmenta.  But  it  is  by  no  means  my  object  to 
pen  an  essay  on  happiness.  The  ideas  of  my  friend  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  few  words.  He  admitted  but  four  elementary  prin- 
ciples, or,  more  strictly,  eondilions,  of  bliss.  That  whiph  he  con- 
sidered chief  was  {strange  to  say!)  the  simple  and  purely  physi- 
cal one  of  free  exerraso  in  the  open  air.  "  Tlie  health,"  he  said, 
"  attainable  by  other  means  is  scarcely  worth  the  name."  He  in- 
stanced the  ecstaciea  of  the  foK-hunter,  and  pointed  to  the  tillers 
of  the  earth,  the  only  people  who,  as  a  class,  can  be  fairiy  consi- 
dered happier  than  others.  His  second  cendition  was  the  love  of 
woman.  His  third,  and  most  difficult  of  realization,  was  the  con- 
tempt of  ambition.  His  fourth  was  an  object  of  unceasing  pur- 
suit ;  and  he  held  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  extent  of 
attainable  happiness  was  in  proportion  to  the  spirituality  of  this 
object 

Ellison  was  remarkable  iu  the  continuous  profusion  of  g;ood  gifts 
lavished  upon  him  by  fortune.  In  personal  grace  and  beauty  he 
exceeded  all  men.  His  intellect  was  of  that  order  to  which  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  less  a  labor  than  an  intuition  and  a 
neces»ty.  His  fimiily  was  one  of  the  most  illastrious  of  the  em- 
pire. His  bride  was  the  loveliest  and  most  devoted  of  women. 
His  possessions  bad  been  always  ample ;  but,  on  the  attwnment 
of  his  majority,  it  was  discovereil  that  one  of  those  extraordinary 
freaks  of  fate  had  been  played  iu  his  behalf  which  startle  the 
whole  social  world  amid  wliich  they  occur,  and  seldom  fail  radi- 
cally to  alter  the  moral  constitution  of  those  who  are  their  objects. 

It  appears  that  about  a  hundred  years  before  Mr,  Eiison'a 
coming  of  age,  there  had  died,  in  a  remote  province,  one  Mr.  Sea- 
bright  Ellison.  This  gpntlemaa  had  amassed  a  princely  fortune, 
and,  having  no  immediate  connections,  conceived  the  whim  of  suf- 
fering his  wealth  to  accumulate  for  a  century  after  Ids  decease. 
Miunt«]y  and  sagaciously  directing  the  various  modes  of  inveetment, 
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ba  beqae«tfaed  the  a^regate  amount  to  lh«  nearest  of  blood, 
MAiing  the  name  Ellisoti,  vho  should  be  aliTe  nt  the  end  of  th« 
■tmdi^  yeais.  Many  fUt«mpt£  had  been  made  to  set  aside  Us 
nt^lar  bequest ;  their  m  ;««( /ado  ehatact^  rendered  thmr 
ftbortire ;  but  the  attention  of  s  jekloiu  goTproment  was  KToraAJ 
mtii  a  legislative  set  finallr  obtained,  EarlAdding  all  similar  aoenmo- 
btions.  lUs  act,  howerer,  did  not  parent  voting  EUkon  from  on- 
teiiag  into  fonstsaon,  on  his  twentv-first  Inrth-d^,  as  t&e  b«ir  of 
'  hii  aswstor  Beabri^hL,  of  a  fortone  of  /our  hundred  and  J^ 

Wfaui  it  had  beeome  known  that  and)  WM  the  eDonnoaa  wMhIl 
inheritad,  than  were,  of  oonne,  majxy  qtecnlationa  as  to  the  moda 
ct  ilB  fsponL  Hie  nugnitBde  and  tb»  immedixts  mrailahilitf  rf 
the  mm  bewildsed  aD  who  thought  <n  the  iapie.  The  poaMnor 
of  anj  appreuMa  amonnt  ot  mcMtej'  m^t  hare  been  imagined 
to  f^kna  any  one  of  a  thonsaBd  things.  With  riches  mcrelj 
•nrpassiog  those  of  any  dtiieii,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  snp- 
pose  him  ei^aging  to  supreme  excess  in  the  fashionable  eitjava- 
ganoes  of  his  time — or  busying  himself  with  political  intrigue — 
OT  aiming  at  ministerial  power — or  pordinsins  increase  of  nolHli^ 
^-or  collecting  large  mojeum;  of  riV/u— or  playing  the  munificent 
patron  of  letteis,  of  science,  of  art — or  endowing,  and  bestowing 
his  name  upon  extensive  institutions  of  charity.  But  for  the  in- 
etutoeiTable  wealth  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  heir,  these  ob- 
jects and  all  ordinaiy  objects  were  felt  to  afford  too  limited  a  field. 
R«conTse  was  had  to  figure  and  these  but  sufficed  to  confound.  It 
was  seen  that,  even  at  three  per  cent^  the  annual  inoome  of  the  in- 
heritance amounted  to  no  less  than  thirteen  miUions  and  five  hnn- 

*  An  inciikfit.  suuiaz  in  oaUinr  lo  tbe  aw  here  imagiited,  occiared.  Dot 
TOT  Icog  ago.  in  OtglaixL  Tbt  name  of  &e  fortunate  beir  was  TlieUiison. 
I  fint  saw  u  aoninnt  of  tbij  matlcT  in  tbe  '  Toar'  of  Prince  Pnckler  Mds- 
kao,  vko  makM  tbe  ram  iaherited  mimtty  wuIHout  of  pomndt.  and  jnstiv 
ofaaMTes  that  -  ia  the  ooalcmplatioa  of  w  Taft  a  Earn,  aipd  of  the  aerricvi 
lo  wliicb  it  might  be  af^ilied.  Ibere  'a  soowtbin;  ereo  oS  tb«  mbUme.'  To 
wit  ibe  TWT«  of  ibb  anidc  I  hate  foUored  tbe  Princr'*  statement,  altbongfi 
tgroaslyexB^Tratnlooe.  Tbe  gain.  aad.  in  Eict.  tbe  canunaKcment  of  tbe 
WwenI  paptr  was  pnUiihed  manr  resn  ago — pcvvioos  to  tbe  i«sne  of  the 
Snt  oQUber  of  Soe'i  admbaUe  '  Jaif  frrvit.'  riiidh  may  poniblj  hira 
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dred  tbaiBUiid  doliars ;  which  was  cue  milHoD  tuid  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  per  month  ;  or  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-BiJi  per  day ;  or  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  per  hour ;  or  six  and  twenty  dollars  for  every  minute  that 
dew.  Thus  the  usual  truck  of  sopposilion  waa  thoroughly  broken 
up.  Men  knew  not  what  to  imagine.  There  were  some  who 
even  conceived  that  Mr.  EHIisan  would  djvest  himself  of  at  least 
one  half  of  his  fortune,  as  of  utterly  superfluous  opulence — en- 
riching whole  troops  of  his  relatives  by  ditision  of  his  superabun- 
dance. To  the  nearest  of  these  he  did,  in  fact,  abandon  the  very 
unusual  wealth  which  was  his  own  before  the  inheritance. 

I  was  not  surprised,  however,  to  perceive  that  be  had  long  mads 
up  his  mind  on  a  point  which  had  occasioned  so  much  discussion 
U>  his  friends.  Nor  waa  I  greatly  astonished  at  the  nature  of  hia 
dedsion.  In  regard  to  indi\-idual  charities  he  had  satisfied  his 
eoasanatx.  \a  the  possibility  of  any  iatproveinent,  properly  so 
Cftlled,  being  ofTected  by  man  himself  in  the  general  condition  of 
man,  he  had  (I  am  sorry  to  confess  it)  little  faith,  Upon  the 
whole,  whether  happily  or  unhappily,  he  was  thrown  back,  in  very 
great  measure,  upon  self. 

In  the  widest  and  nollest  sense  he  was  a  poet.  He  compre- 
hended, moreover,  the  true  character,  the  august  aims,  the  supreme 
Tnajes^  and  dignity  of  the  poetic  sentiment.  The  fiiiiest,  if  not 
''he  sole  proper  satisGiction  of  this  sentiment  be  instinctively  felt  to 
■ie  in  the  crealjon  of  novel  forma  of  beauty.  Some  peculiarities, 
eitler  in  his  early  education,  or  in  the  nature  of  his  intellect,  had 
tinged  with  what  is  termed  Tnat«rialism  all  his  ethical  speculations ; 
and  it  was  this  bias,  perhaps,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
most  advantageous  at  least,  if  not  the  sole  legitimate  field  for  the 
poetic  exercise,  lies  in  the  creation  of  novel  moods  of  purely  phy- 
»ieal  loveliness.  Thus  it  happened  he  became  neither  musician 
nor  poet — if  we  use  this  latter  term  in  its  every-day  acceptation. 
Or  it  might  have  been  that  he  neglected  to  become  either,  merely 
m  pursuance  of  his  idea  that  in  contempt  of  ambition  is  to  be 
found  one  of  the  essentia!  principles  of  happiness  on  earth.  Is  it 
not,  indeed,  possible  that,  while  a  high  order  of  genius  is  neces- 
larily  smbitious,  the  highest  is  above  that  which  is  termed  ambi- 
ion  !     And  may  it  not  thus  happen  t'lat  many  fer  greater  than 
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Milton  have  contentodly  remained  "  mut^  and  ingtoiions  V  I 
believe  that  the  world  has  never  neeii — and  tbat,  unless  tbnM^ 
■ome  geriea  of  accidenta  goading  the  noblest  order  of  mind  inlo 
I  iklasteful  exertiou,  the  world  will  never  see — iLat  full  extent  of 
triumphant  execution,  in  the  richer  domains  of  art,  of  vrhich  the 
~niman  nature  ia  absolutely  capable. 

Ellison  became  neither  musician  nor  poet ;  although  no  nun 
Bved  niore  profoundly  enamored  of  music  and  poetry.  Under 
T  circumstances  than  those  wbicb  invested  him,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  would  have  become  a  pwnter.  SeulpHtre,  althoogb 
in  its  nature  rigorously  poetical,  was  loo  limited  in  its  extent  nad 
consequences,  to  have  occupied,  at  any  time,  much  of  Ms  att«ntioii. 
And  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  provioces  iu  which  the  oanunoa 
understanding  of  the  poetic  sentiment  has  declared  it  cnpaUe  of 
expatiating.  But  Ellison  maintwned  that  the  richest,  the  tnot 
and  moat  natural,  if  not  altogether  the  most  extensive  proviiiM, 
bad  been  unaccountably  neglected.  No  definition  had  spoken  of 
the  landscape-gardener  tts  of  the  poet ;  yet  it  seemed  to  my  breoA 
that  the  creatjon  of  the  landscape-garden  offered  to  the  proper 
Muse  the  most  magnificent  of  opportunities.  Here,  indeed,  was 
the  fairest  field  for  the  display  of  imagination  in  the  endless  conH' 
bining  of  forms  of  novel  beauty ;  the  elements  to  ent«r  into  oum- 
binatioD  being,  by  a  vast  superiority,  the  most  glorious  whicb  th« 
earth  could  afford.  In  the  multiform  and  multicolor  of  the  flower 
and  the  trees,  he  recc^ised  the  most  direct  and  energetic  eSutU 
of  Nature  at  physical  loveliness.  And  in  the  direction  or  conoea- 
tration  of  this  elfort — or,  more  properly,  in  its  adaptation  to  tite 
eyo.s  which  were  to  behold  it  on  earth — he  perceived  that  be 
should  be  emp.oying  the  beat  means — laboring  to  the  greatest  ad- 
rantage — in  the  fulfilment-,  not  only  of  his  own  destiny  as  poet, 
but  of  the  august  purposes  for  which  the  Deity  had  implanted  Ae 
poetic  sentjmerii.  in  man. 

"  Its  adaptation  to  the  eyes  which  were  to  behold  it  on  eartL* 
In  his  explanation  of  this  phraseology.  Mr.  Ellison  did  mnch  to- 
ward solving  wnat  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  enigma  :- 
thefact(whiohnonebut  the  ignorant  dispute)  that  no  sntj)  oombina^ 
tion  of  scenery  exists  in  nature  as  the  painter  of  genius  may  product. 
No  such  paradises  we  to  be  fonnd  in  reality  as  hare  glowed  «■  J 
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ii6  cftDTasE  of  Ckude.  In  t!ic  must  iMichanting  of  uatural  land- 
Kape?,  there  will  always  be  found  a  defect  or  nn  eswss — luony 
ixcesses  and  defects.  While  the  component  parts  may  defy,  in- 
dividually, the  highest  sldU  of  the  artist,  the  arrangement  of  these 
parts  will  always  be  susceptible  of  improvement  In  short,  na 
position  can  be  attained  on  the  wide  surtHce  of  the  natural  earth, 
from  which  an  artistical  eye,  looking  steadily,  will  not  find  mattei 
of  offence  in  what  is  termed  the  "composition"  of  the  landscape. 
And  yet  how  unintelligible  ia  this !  In  ail  oUier  matlats  we  are 
justly  instructed  to  regard  uature  as  supreme.  With  her  dotaila 
we  shrink  from  competition.  Who  shall  presume  to  imitate  the 
colors  of  the  tuUp,  or  to  improve  the  proportionji  of  the  lily  of 
the  valley  ?  The  criticism  which  says,  of  sculpture  or  portraiture, 
that  here  nature  is  to  be  exalted  or  ideaUzed  rather  than  imitated, 
is  in  error.  No  pictorial  or  sculptural  combinations  of  pointa  of 
haman  loFelineaa  do  more  than  approach  the  limg;  and  breathing 
beauty.  In  landscape  alone  is  the  principle  of  the  critic  true ; 
and,  having  felt  ita  truth  here,  it  is  but  the  headlong  spirit  of 
generalization  which  has  led  him  to  pronounce  it  true  throughout 
all  the  domaiu-s  of  art.  Having,  I  say,  fdt  its  truth  here ;  for  the 
feeling  is  DO  aiFectation  or  chimera.  The  mathematics  afford  no 
more  absolute  demonstrations  than  the  sentiment  of  his  art  yields 
the  artist.  He  not  only  believes,  but  positively  knows,  that  such 
and  such  apparently  arbiti'ary  arrangements  of  matter  constitute  and 
alone  constitute  the  true  beauty.  His  reasons,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  matured  into  expression.  It  remains  for  a  more  profound  an- 
alysis than  the  world  has  yet  ?een,  fiilly  to  investigate  and  express 
them.  Nevertheless  he  is  confirmed  in  his  instinctive  opinions  by 
the  voice  of  all  his  brethren.  Tjct  a  "  composition  "  be  defective ;  let 
an  emendation  be  wrought  in  its  mere  arrangement  of  form ;  let 
thii  emendation  be  submitted  to  every  artist  in  the  world ;  by 
each  will  its  necessity  be  admitted.  And  even  far  more  than  this : 
in  remedy  of  the  defective  composition,  each  insulated  member 
of  the  fraternity  would  have  suggested  the  identical  emendation. 

I  repeat  that  in  landscape  arrangemeJitfi  alone  is  the  physical 
nature  susceptible  of  exaltation,  and  that,  therefore,  her  suscepti- 
bility of  improvement  at  this  one  point,  was  a  mystery  I  had  been 
■nable  to  solve.      My  own  thoughts  on  tlie  subject  had  rested  in 


tlie  idcu  that  the  primitive  int^ntiou  of  nature  would  have  so  ■^ 
nuiged  the  earth's  surface  us  to  have  fulfilled  at  alt  points  nua't 
Bense  of  perfection  in  the  heautiful,  the  suhlime,  or  the  pictnToqiu ; 
but  that  this  primitive  intt-ntion  had  been  frustrated  by  the  known 
geological  disturbances — disturbances  of  form  and  color-grouping, 
in  the  correction  or  allapng  of  which  lies  the  soul  of  tirt.  The 
ibroe  of  this  idea  was  much  weakened,  however,  by  the  aecaaij 
which  it  involved  of  considering  the  disturbances  abnormal  and 
tmadapted  to  any  purpose.  It  was  Ellison  who  suggested  that 
they  were  prognostic  of  death.  He  thus  explained : — Admit  the 
earthly  immortality  of  man  to  have  been  the  first  intention.  We 
have  then  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  earth's  surface  adapted 
to  his  blissful  estate,  as  not  existent  but  designed-  The  distur- 
bances were  the  preparations  for  his  subsequently  conceived  dealii- 
fiil  condition. 

"Now,"  said  my  friend,  "what  we  regard  as  exaltation,  of  (lia 
landscnpe  may  be  really  such,  aa  respects  only  the  moml  or  hn- 
man  point  of  view.  Each  alternation  of  the  natural  scenery  may 
poseibly  eSi?ct  a  blemish  in  the  picture,  if  we  can  suppose  tlus 
picture  viewed  at  lai^e — in  mass — from  some  point  distant  ftom 
the  earth's  surface,  although  not  beyond  t!ie  linuts  of  ita  at- 
mosphere. It  is  easily  understood  that  what  m>sht  improre  a 
closely  scrutinized  detail,  may  at  the  same  time  itj^ire  a  gound 
or  more  distantly  observed  effect.  There  may  be  a  clasa  of  bdaga, 
human  once,  but  now  invisible  to  humanity,  to  whom,  &iom  a&r, 
our  disorder  may  seem  order — our  unpicturesqueness  picturesqiM ; 
in  a  word,  the  earth-angels,  for  who?-  wrutiuy  more  especially  than 
our  own,  and  for  whose  death-refined  appreciation  of  the  beautifU, 
may  have  been  set  in  array  by  God  the  wide  landscape-gardens  of 
the  hemispheres." 

In  the  course  of  discussion,  my  friend  quoted  some  passages  from 
a  writer  on  landscape-gardening,  who  has  been  supposed  to  hna 
well  treated  his  theme : 

"  There  are  properly  but  two  styles  of  landscape-gftrdeninj.  the 
natural  and  the  artificial.  One  seeks  to  recall  the  orisinal  b«aa^ 
of  the  country,  by  adapting  its  means  to  the  surroundins:  sc«d«rf ; 
oaltivating  trees  in  harmony  with  the  hills  or  plain  of  the  oeagfc 
•Ming  Iflnd  i  detecting  and  bringing  into  practice 
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tioiiB  of  size,  proportion  and  color  which,  hid  from  the  common 
oheervpr,  are  revealed  everywhere  to  the  experienced,  student  of 
nature.  T!ie  result  of  tho  natural  style  of  gardening,  is  seen 
rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defecU  and  incongruities— in  the  pre- 
Talenod  of  a  healthy  harmony  and  order — than  in  the  creation  of 
any  spedal  wonders  or  miracles.  The  artificial  style  has  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  different  tastes  to  gratify.  It  has  a  oertain 
general  relation  to  the  various  styles  of  building.  There  are  the 
stately  avenues  and  retirements  of  Versailles ;  Italian  terraces ;  and 
a  various  mixed  old  English  style,  which  bears  some  relation  to  the 
domestic  Gothic  or  English  Elizabethan  architecture.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  nbitacs  of  the  artificial  landscape-gardening, 
a  mixture  of  pure  art  in  a  garden  scene  adds  to  it  a  great  beautf. 
This  is  partly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  tho  show  of  order  and  design, 
and  partly  moral.  A  terrace,  with  an  old  mosa-covered  balustrade, 
calls  up  at  once  to  the  eye  the  fair  forms  that  have  passed  there  in 
other  days.  The  slightest  exhibition  of  art  is  an  evidence  of  care 
and  human  interest." 

"  From  what  I  have  already  observed,"  said  Ellison,  "you  will 
understand  that  I  reject  the  idea,  here  expressed,  of  recalling  the 
original  beauty  of  the  country.  The  original  beauty  is  never  ao 
great  as  that  which  may  be  introduced.  Of  courBe,  everything 
depends  on  the  selection  of  a  spot  with  capabilities.  What  is  said 
about  detecting  and  bringing  into  practice  nice  relations  of  size, 
proportion,  and  color,  is  one  of  those  mere  vaguenesses  of  speech 
which  sen'o  to  veil  inaccuracy  of  thought.  The  phrase  quoted 
may  mean  anything,  or  nothing,  and  guides  in  no  degree.  That 
the  true  result  of  the  natural  style  of  gardening  is  seen  rather  in 
the  absence  of  all  defects  and  incongruities  than  in  the  creation  of 
any  special  wondcre  or  miracles,  ia  a  proposition  better  suited  to 
the  grovelling  apprehension  of  the  herd  than  to  the  fervid  dreams 
of  the  mnii  of  genius.  The  negative  merit  suggested  appertains 
to  that  hobbling  criticism  which,  in  letters,  would  elevate  Addison 
into  apotheosis.  In  truth,  while  that  virtue  which  consists  in  the 
mete  avoidance  of  vice  appeals  directly  to  the  understanding,  and 
can  thus  be  ciroumseribed  in  rale,  the  loftier  virtue,  which  flames 
in  creation,  can  be  apprehended  in  its  results  alone.  Rule  applies 
but  to  the  merits  of  denial — to  the  eicellendes  which  refrain. 


\  Beyond  these,  the  critical  art  can  but  sugge*'.     Wa  may  be  i»- 

I  itructed  to  build  a  "  Citto,"  but  we  ai  o  in  vain  loid  hom  to  cooonvs 

I  «  Parthenon  or  an  "Inferno."      The  thing  duoe,  bovrever;  1I14 

[  vooder  accomplished  ;  and  the  capadtj  ibr  apprehension  bccunwi 

F  iniveisBl.     The  sophisU  of  the  n^;atjve  school  who,  through  in- 

1   ibiUty  to  create,  have  scoffed  at  creation,  are  now  found  the  louden 

ifi  applause.     Wliat,  in  its  chrj»alis  condition  of  principle,  aflronted 

flioir  demure  reasou,  never  fails,  in  ita  maturity  of  accompliahuieiit, 

to  extort  admiiation  from  their  instinct  of  beauty. 

"  The  author's  observations  on  the  artiiiiual  style,"  oontijiDed 
'  ^ison,  "  are  less  objectionable.  A  mixture  of  pure  art  in  »  garden 
•oeae  adds  to  it  a  great  beauty.  This  is  just;  as  also  is  tlie  re- 
ference to  the  sense  of  human  interest  The  primaplo  czprceied 
is  incontrovertible — but  there  may  bo  something  beyond  iL  Ther« 
may  bo  an  object  in  keeping  with  the  principle— an  object  unalr 
tainable  by  the  mcnns  ordinarily  possessed  by  isdividuaJa,  jet 
which,  if  attiuned,  would  lend  a  charot  to  the  laDdscapo-garden  fir 
BUrpassing  tiiut  which  u  sense  of  merely  human  inters^  coald 
bestow.  A  poet,  having  verj'  unusual  pecuniary  resources,  might, 
vhile  retaining-the  necessary  idea  of  art,  or  culture,  or,  as  our  anthor 
expresses  it,  of  interest,  so  imbue  his  designs  at  once  with  eirtent 
and  novelty  of  beauty,  as  to  convey  the  semimcDl  of  spiritual  in- 
terference. It  will  be  seen  that,  in  bringing  about  such  reeolt,  he 
secures  all  the  advantages  of  interest  or  design,  while  relieving  his 
work  of  the  harshness  or  technicality  of  the  worldly  art.  \a  the 
most  ru^ed  of  wildernesses — in  the  most  savage  of  the  scenes  of 
pure  nature— there  is  apparent  the  art  of  a  creator ;  yet  tliis  art 
is  apparent  to  reflection  only;  in  no  respect  iws  it  iJie  ob^-ious  foros 
of  a  feeling.  Now  let  us  suppose  this  sense  of  the  Airoighty  de- 
«gn  to  be  OM  sttp  depreaeil — to  be  brought  into  something  like 
harmony  or  consistency  with  the  sense  of  human  art — to  form  an 
intermedium  between  the  two  : — let  us  imagine,  for  cxaunple,  t 
landscape  whose  combined  vastness  and  detinitivonesa — whose 
ttnitod  beauty,  magnificence,  and  jiironyrnti.i,  shall  convey  the  idw 
of  care,  or  culture,  or  superintendence,  on  the  pari  of  bdags  ss- 
perior,  yet  akin  to  humanity — then  the  seulimeol  of  tuirretl  is 
preserved,  while  the  art  intt'rvolved  is  mside  to  assume  Oko  air  of 
■a  intermediate  or  secondary  oature-^^  nature  wU^  *•  99^.£^b  I 
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Qor  an  emaonLioa  from  God,  hut  which  atill  b  nature  in  the  sense 
of  the  bundiwurk  of  the  angek  that  hover  between  man  and  God." 

It  was  in  devoting  liia  enormoua  wealth  to  the  embodiment  of  a 
vi«on  such  aa  thra — in  the  free  eserciflo  in  the  open  air  ensured  by 
ihe  personal  superintendence  of  his  plans — in  the  nnceasiag  object 
which  these  plana  afforded — in  the  high  Bpirituality  of  the  object — ■ 
in  the  contempt  of  ambition  which  it  enabled  him  truly  to  feel — in 
iLa  perennial  springs  with  which  it  gratified,  without  possibility  of 
satiating,  that  one  master  passion  of  bis  soul,  the  thirst  for  beauty ; 
above  all,  it  was  in  the  sympathy  of  a  woman,  nut  unn-omanly, 
whose  loveliness  and  love  enveloped  his  existence  in  the  purple 
atmospbeic  of  Paradise,  that  Ellison  thought  to  find,  and  found, 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  cares  of  humanity,  with  a  far  greater 
amount  of  posi^ve  happiness  than  ever  glowed  in  the  rapt  day- 
dreams of  De  Stael. 

I  deepajr  of  conveying  to  the  reader  any  distinct  mnception  of 
the  marvels  which  my  friend  did  actually  accomplish,  I  wish  to 
desiiribe,  but  am  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of  description,  and 
bositate  between  detail  and  generality.  Perhaps  the  better  coursa 
will  be  to  unite  the  two  in  their  extremes. 

l£r.  Ellison's  first  step  regarded,  of  course,  the  choice  of  a  local- 
ity ;  and  scarcely  had  he  commenced  thinking  on  this  point,  when 
the  luxuriant  nature  of  the  Pucific  Islands  arrcst«d  his  attention, 
[n  fact,  be  had  made  up  his  min<l  for  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
when  a  night's  reflection  induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea.  "  Wera 
I  misanthropic,"  he  said,  "such  a  locale  would  suit  me.  The  tho- 
roughness of  its  insulation  and  seclusion,  and  the  difficulty  of 
injTress  aud  egress,  would  in  such  case  be  the  charm  of  charms ; 
Imt  as  yet  I  am  not  Tmion.  I  wish  the  composure  but  not  the 
depression  of  solitude  There  must  remain  with  me  a  certain  con- 
trol over  the  extent  and  duration  of  my  rejjose.  There  will  be 
frequent  hours  m  which  I  shall  need,  too,  the  sympathy  of  the 
poetio  in  what  I  have  done.  I^t  me  seek,  then,  a  spot  not  fer 
from  a  populous  city — whose  vicinity,  also,  will  best  enable  me  to 
execute  my  plans." 

In  search  of  a  suitable  place  so  situated.  Ellison  travelled  fo» 
several  years,  and  I  was  pennitted  to  accompany  him.  A  thou- 
sand spots  with  which  I  was  enraptured  he  rejected  without  beeitt- 


tion,  for  Tea&ons  wbich  sutisfied  me,  in  tlie  end,  that  he  wm  rigfat. 
We  came  at  leiigtli  to  an  elevated  talile-land  of  womJerftil  fertUily 
and  beauty,  affordinff  a  panoramic  prospect  very  little  less  in  extent 
than  that  of  vEtna,  and,  in  Ellison's  opinion  as  well  na  mv  own,  m- 
passing  the  far-^itied  view  from  that  mountain  in  all  the  ime  ele- 
«ientfl  of  the  picturesque. 

"  I  am  awnre,"  taid  the  traveller,  as  he  drew  a  sigh  of  Ae«f 
delight  after  gazing  on  this  Bceni?,  entranced,  for  nearly  xa  hour, 
"  I  know  that  here,  in  my  circumstances,  nine-tenths  of  the  raw* 
finstidious  of  men  would  rest  content.  This  panorama  is  indeed 
glorious,  and  I  should  rejoice  in  it  but  for  the  excess  of  its  ghny. 
The  taste  of  all  the  architects  I  hare  ever  known  leads  them,  for  it* 
Bake  of  '  prospect,'  to  put  up  buildings  on  bill-top:'.  Th«  error  ii 
obviouB.  Grandeur  in  any  of  its  moods,  but  especially  in  tliat  of 
extent,  startles,  excite-s — and  then  fatigues,  depresses.  For  tta 
occasional  scene  nothing  can  be  better — for  the  constant  tow 
\  nothing  worse.  And,  in  the  constant  liew,  the  most  obJe<^onaUe 
phase  of  grandeur  is  that  of  extent;  the  worst  phase  of  «xtct, 
that  of  distance.  It  is  at  war  with  the  sentiment  and  mUt  Jie 
sense  of  ueluston — the  sentiment  and  s^nM  which  we  8««k  to 
humor  in  '  retiring  to  the  country.'  In  looking  from  the  emmnH 
of  a  mountain  we  cannot  help  feeling  abroad  in  the  world.  Tb* 
heart-aick  avoid  distant  prospects  as  a  pestilence." 

It  was  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  our  Bewek 
that  we  found  a  locality  with  which  Ellison  professed  himself  «■&- 
fied.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  wtiere  was  the  locality.  Tfce 
Jste  death  of  my  friend,  in  causing  his  domain  to  be  thrown  ofm 
to  certain  classes  of  i-isiters,  has  g^ven  to  Amhrhn  a  epedesof 
secret  and  sii1)dued  if  not  solemn  celebrity,  similar  in  kind,  although 
infinitely  superior  in  degree,  to  that  which  so  long  disljngimhed 
Fonthili. 

The  usual  approach  to  Arnheim  was  hy  the  river.  The  visiter 
left  the  dty  in  the  early  morning.  During  the  forenoon  he  p<UMd 
between  shores  of  a  tranquil  and  domestic  beauty,  on  which  grtasd 
innumerable  shee]>,  their  white  fleeces  spotting  the  vivid  grmn  of 
rolling  me:adows.  By  degrees  lh<-  idea  of  cultivation  subsided  into 
that  of  merely  pastoral  CAre.  This  slowly  became  merged  m  • 
sense  of  ratiremmt — this  again  in  a  oonsdousnMS  of  solitodflL     At 
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the  etening  approached,  the  channel  grew  more  narrow ;  the  banks 
more  and  more  predpitoua ;  and  these  latter  were  clothed  in  rich- 
er, more  profuse,  and  more  sombre  foliage.  The  water  increased 
in  tranaparency.  The  stream  took  a  thoiwand  turns,  so  that  at  no 
moment  could  its  gleaming  surface  be  seen  for  a  greater  distance 
than  a  furlong.  At  every  instant  the  vessel  seemed  imprisoned 
within  an  enchanl«d  circle,  ha\-ing  insuper.ible  and  impenntrsble 
walls  of  foliage,  a  roof  of  ultra-marine  satin,  and  no  floor — the  keel 
balandng  itself  with  admirable  nicety  on  that  of  a  phantom  bark 
which,  by  some  accident  having  been  turned  upside  down,  float«d 
in  constant  company  with  the  substantial  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
suEtaining  it.  The  channel  now  became  a  'jorge — although  the 
temm  is  somewhat  inapplicable,  and  I  employ  ii  merely  because  the 
language  has  no  word  which  better  represents  the  most  striking — 
not  the  most  distinctive — feature  of  the  scene.  The  cJiaracter  of 
gorge  was  maintained  only  in  the  height  and  parallelism  of  the 
shores ;  it  was  lost  altogether  in  their  other  traits.  The  walla  of 
the  ravine  (through  which  the  clear  water  still  tranquilly  flowed) 
arose  to  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  occasionally  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  and  inclined  so  much  toward  each  other  as,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day ;  while  the  long  plume- 
hke  moss  which  depended  densely  from  the  intertwining  shnibbe 
ries  overhead,  gave  the  whole  chasm  an  air  of  funereal  gloom. 
The  windings  became  more  frequent  and  intricate,  and  seemed 
often  as  if  returning  in  upon  themselves,  so  that  the  voyager  had 
long  lost  all  idea  of  direction.  He  was,  moreover,  enwrapt  in  an 
exquisit«  sense  of  the  strange.  The  thought  of  nature  still  re-'' 
inained,  but  her  character  seemed  to  have  undergone  modification ; 
there  was  a  wierd  sjTometry,  a  thrilling  uniformity,  a  wizard  pro- 
priety in  these  her  works.  Not  a  dead  branch — not  a  withered 
leaf — not  a  stray  pebble — not  a  patch  of  the  brown  earth  was 
anywhere  visible.  The  crystal  water  welled  up  against  the  cle*n 
grauite,  or  the  unblemished  moss,  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  that 
delighted  while  it  bewildered  the  eye. 

Having  threaded  the  maWB  of  this  channel  for  some  hours,  the 

gloom  deepening  every  moment,  a  sharp  and  unexpected  turn  of 

the  vessel  brought  it  suddenly,  as  tf  dropped  from  heaven,  into  a 

circular  basin  of  very  considerable  extent  when  compared  with  Iha 

Vol.  I.— 20. 
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widlL  of  Uie  gorge.  It  wns  about  two  hundred  yards 
and  girt  in  at  all  points  but  one — lliat  immediately  frootiog  tlu 
ressel  as  it  cnl«red — by  bills  e<]ual  in  general  height  to  the  waDt 
of  the  chasm,  although  of  a  thoroughly  different  character.  Hkv 
udes  sloped  from  the  water's  edge  at  as  angle  of  some  forty-fin 
degrees,  and  they  were  clothed  from  base  to  summit — not  a  pec- 
ceptible  point  escaping— in  a  drapery  of  tie  most  gorgeotw  flo««^ 
Uossoms ;  scarcely  a  green  leaf  lx;ing  \isiblc  Hinong  the  se»  <f 
odorous  and  fluctuating  color.  This  ba^in  was  of  great  depUi,  hit 
K  transparent  was  the  water  that  the  bottom,  which  seemed  to 
consist  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  round  alabaster  pebbles,  was  dif 
tinctly  visible  by  ghmpses — that  is  to  say,  whenever  the  eye  could 
permit  itself  nol  to  Bee,  far  down  in  the  inverted  lieaTen,  the  dupli- 
cate blooming  of  the  hills.  On  these  latter  there  were  no  tneii 
nor  eveu  shrube  of  any  size.  The  impressions  wrought  on  the 
observer  were  those  of  richness,  warmth,  color,  quietude,  onifonstty, 
softness,  delicacy,  daintiness,  voluptuousness,  and  a  mirandoDi 
extremeness  of  culture  that  suggested  dreams  of  a  new  race  «l 
hii'ies,  laborious,  tasteful,  magnificent,  and  fastidious  ;  bat  m  tbe 
eye  traced  upward  the  myriad-tinted  slope,  from  its  sharp 
with  the  water  to  its  vague  termination  amid  the  folds  of 
hanging  cloud,  it  became,  indeed,  difficult  not  to  fancy  » ■ 
-cataract  of  rubies,  sapphires,  opals  and  golden  onyx«s,  roIUng 
silently  out  of  the  sky. 

The  visiter,  shooting  suddenly  into  this  bay  from  out  the  f^oMD 
of  the  ravine,  is  delighted  but  astounded  by  the  full  orb  of  iht 
declining  sun,  which  he  had  supposed  to  be  already  far  below  the 
horixon,  but  which  now  confronts  him,  and  forms  the  sole  tenuh 
nation  of  an  otherwise  hmitleea  vista  seen  through  another  chana- 
hke  rift  in  the  hills. 

But  here  the  voyager  quits  the  vessel  which  has  borne  him  W 
far,  and  descends  into  a  light  canoe  of  ivory,  stained  with  arub«Miae 
devices  in  vivid  scarlet,  both  within  and  without.  The  poop  and 
beak  of  this  boat  arise  high  above  the  water,  with  sharp  fxnnta,  w 
that  the  genera]  form  is  tliat  of  iin  irregular  crNcenL  It  lie*  oo 
the  GUrbcc  of  the  bay  with  the  proud  grace  of  a  s^an.  Oo  ill 
eriuined  floor  reposes  a  single  feathery  paddle  of  satui-wood ;  ^ 
no  oatanan  og  ittwidairt  ia  to  he  seen.    The  gu«at  i» 
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of  good  cheer — that  the  fiitea  will  take  care  of  him.  The  large]" 
v«esel  disappears,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  canoe,  which  lies  appa- 
rently motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  "While  he  considers 
what  course  to  pursue,  however,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  gentle 
movement  in  the  fairy  bark.  It  slowly  swings  itself  arouod  until 
its  prow  points  toward  the  sun.  It  advancee  with  a.  gentle  but 
gradually  accelerated  velocity,  while  the  slight  ripples  it  (reatea 
seem  to  break  about  the  ivory  sides  in  divtnist  melody — aoem  to 
oSer  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  soothing  yet  melancholy 
music  for  whose  unseen  origin  the  bewildered  voyager  looks  around 

The  canoe  steadily  proceeds,  and  the  rocky  gate  of  the  vista  is 
approached,  so  that  ila  depths  can  be  more  distinctly  seen.  To  the 
right  arise  a  chain  of  lofty  bills  rudely  and  luxuriantly  wooded. 
It  is  observed,  however,  thatthe  trait  of  exquisite  elranness  where 
the  baok  dips  into  the  water,  still  prevails.  There  is  not  one 
token  of  the  us^al  river  dfbris.  To  the  left  the  character  of  ths 
scene  is  softer  and  more  obviously  artificial.  Here  the  bank  slopes 
upward  from  the  stream  in  n  very  gentle  ascent,  forming  a  broad 
sward  of  grass  of  a  texture  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  velvet, 
and  of  a  brilliancy  of  green  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the 
tint  of  the  purest  emerald.  This  plnleau  varies  in  width  from  ten 
to  three  hundred  yards ;  reaching  from  the  river  bank  to  a  wall, 
fifty  feet  high,  which  extends,  in  an  infinity  of  curves,  but  follow- 
ing the  general  direction  of  tl'c  river,  until  lost  in  the  distance  to 
the  westward.  This  wall  is  of  one  continuoas  rock,  and  has  been 
formed  by  cutting  perpendicularly  the  once  rugged  precipice  of  the 
stream's  southern  bank  ;  but  no  truce  of  the  labor  has  been  snlTered 
to  remain.  The  chiselled  stone  has  the  hue  of  ages  and  is  pro- 
fusely overhung  and  overspread  with  the  ivy,  the  coral  honey- 
suckle, the  eglantine,  and  the  clematis.  The  unitbrmity  of  the  top 
and  bottom  lines  of  the  wall  is  fully  relieved  by  occasional  trees  of 
^gantic  height,  growing  singly  or  in  small  groups,  both  along  the 
plitleau  and  in  the  domain  behind  the  wall,  but  in  close  proximity 
to  it ;  so  that  freqnent  limbs  (of  the  black  walnut  especially)  reach 
over  and  dip  their  pendent  extremities  into  the  water.  Farther 
back  within  the  domain,  the  vision  is  impeded  by  an  impenetrable 
sCTeen  of  foliage. 
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Those  things  are  obaened  during  the  canoe's  gmdoal  approadk 
ta  what  I  have  called  tlie  get«  of  the  vista-  On  drawiug  nearu  to 
this,  however,  its  chasm-like  appearance  vaoishes ;  a  new  ontlel 
from  the  bay  is  discovered  to  the  left — in  which  direction  the  wall 
m  also  seen  to  sweep,  stit!  following  the  general  couise  of  the  stream. 
])own  this  new  opening  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  very  tar ;  for  llw 
■tieam,  accompanied  by  the  wall,  still  bends  to  the  left,  until  botb 
are  swallowed  up  by  the  leaves. 

The  boat,  nevc-rtheless,  glides  magically  into  the  winding  chan- 
nel ;  and  here  the  sborti  opposite  the  wall  a  found  to  resemble 
that  opposite  the  wall  in  the  straight  vista.  Lofty  hills,  riaing 
occasionally  into  mountains,  and  covered  with  vegetation  in  wiM 
luxuriance,  still  shut  in  the  scene. 

Floating  gently  onward,  but  with  &  velocity  shghtly  aiiginenl«d, 
die  voyager,  af^r  many  short  turns,  finds  his  progress  apparently 
barred  by  a  gigantic  gale  or  rather  door  of  burnished  gold,  elabo- 
rately carved  and  fretted,  and  reflectlDg  the  direct  ray?  of  the  now 
bBt-«inkiiig  sun  with  an  effulgence  that  seeras  to  wreath  the  whole 
■nrrounding  forest  in  flames.  This  gate  is  inserted  in  the  lofty 
wall ;  wLich  here  appears  to  cross  the  ri 
few  momeuts,  however,  it  is  seen  thai  the  a 
atill  sweeps  in  a  gentle  and  extensive 
following  it  as  before,  while  a  stream  of  considerable  volume,  di- 
verging from  the  principal  one,  maltes  its  way,  with  a  slight  ripple, 
under  the  door,  and  is  thus  hidden  from  sight  The  cano«  blSt 
into  ihe  lesser  channel  and  approaches  the  gate.  Its  poaderou 
wings  are  slowly  and  musicaUy  expanded.  The  boat  glides  be- 
tween tbem,  and  commences  a  rapid  descent  into  a  vast  amphi- 
tiieatre  entirely  begirt  with  purple  mountwns,  whose  basva  an 
laved  by  a  gleaming  river  throughout  the  full  extent  of  their  di- 
enit.  Meantime  the  whole  Paradise  of  Amheim  bursts  upon  tlie 
new.  There  is  a  gush  of  entrancing  melody ;  there  is  an  opprw- 
tuve  sense  of  strange  sweet  odor ; — there  is  a  droam-Uke  inter- 
mingling to  the  eye  of  tall  slender  Eastern  trees — bosky  shmb- 
iMries — flocks  of  golden  and  crimson  birds — lily-fringed  lakes — 
mendows  of  violcla,  tulips,  po|jpieB,  hyacinths  and  tuberoses — 
long  intertangled  lines  of  silver  streamlets — and,  upspringtng 
I  oonfusediy  from  amid  all,  a  mass  of  semi-GothiOi 


t  at  right  angles. 

a  body  of  the  w»t« 
>  the  left,  the  wall 
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■Tchilecture,  sustaining  itself  as  if  by  mirade  in  mid  (Ur ;  glitler- 
isg  in  the  red  sunliglit  with  a  hundred  oriels,  miaarets,  anjl  pin- 
lULcles ;  and  seeming  the  phantom  handiwork,  conjointly,  of  the 
Sylphs,  of  the  Fairies,  of  the  Genii,  and  of  the  Gnomes. 
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During  a  pedestrian  tour  last  summer,  tlirongh  one,  or  two  of 
the  riTer  counties  of  Now  York,  I  found  myself,  as  the  day  det^ed, 
eomevrhat  embarrassed  about  the  road  1  was  pursuing.  The  lud 
imdulated  very  remarkably ;  and  my  path,  for  the  last  hoar,  hti 
wound  about  and  about  so  coufosodly,  in  its  effort  to  ke«p  in  tbt 
valleys,  that  I  no  longer  knew  in  what  direcUon  lay  the  sweet  Til- 
lage of  B ,  where  I  had  determined  to  stop  for  the  ni^L 

The  sun  had  scarcely  shone — strictly  speaking — during  the  6aj, 
which,  nevertheless,  had  been  unpleaaantly  warm.  A  smoky  mbl, 
resembling  that  of  the  Indian  summer,  enveloped  all  things,  and, 
of  course,  added  to  my  uncertainty.  Not  that  I  car«d  tnuch  aboot 
the  matter.  If  I  did  not  hit  upon  the  village  before  sunset,  or 
even  before  dark,  it  was  more  than  possible  that  a  little  Ihildi 
farmhouse,  or  something  of  that  kind,  would  soon  moke  its  appear- 
uoe — although,  in  fact,  the  neighborhood  (perhaps  on  account  of 
being  more  picturesque  than  fertile]  was  very  spaiEely  inbaluted. 
At  all  eventa,  with  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and  toy  hound  »  > 
sentry,  a  bivouac  in  the  open  air  was  jnst  the  thing  whi^  woold 
have  amused  me.  I  sauntered  on,  therefore,  quite  at  eaee — Panto 
taking  chaige  of  my  ^run — until  at  length,  just  as  1  had  tx^inD  to 
consider  whether  the  numerous  little  gladea  that  Whither  and 
thither  were  intj^nded  to  be  putha  at  all,  I  was  conducted  by  on* 
of  the  most  promising  of  them  into  an  unquestionable  c 
traok.    There  could  be  no  mirtakiiig  it    The  trmcm  <f  I 


e  evidsDt;  and  although  the  IaU  shrubberies  aod 
grown  undergrowth  met  overhead,  there  was  no  obstruction  what- 
ever below,  even  to  the  passage  of  a  Virginian  mountain  wagon — 
tbe  most  aspiring  vehicle,  I  take  it,  of  its  kind.  The  road,  how- 
ev3r,  eiicept  in  being  open  through  the  wood^if  wood  be  not  too 
weighty  a  name  for  such  an  assemblage  of  light  trees — and  except 
in  the  particulars  of  evident  wheel-tracks — bore  no  resemblance  to 
any  road  I  had  before  seen.     The  tracks  of  which  I  speak  were 

-  but  faintly  perceptible— -ha\Tng  been  impressed  upon  the  firm,  yet 
pleasantly  moist  surface  of — what  looked  more  Kke  green  Oenoeie 
velvet  than  anything  else.  It  was  grass,  clearly — -hut  grass  such 
as  we  seldom  see  out  of  England — so  short,  so  thick,  so  even,  and 
BO  vivid  in  color.  Not  a  single  impediment  lay  in  the  wheel- 
rout* — not  even  a  chip  or  dead  twig.  The  stones  that  once  ob- 
Btnicted  the  way  had  been  carefully  placed — not  thrown — along 
the  sides  of  the  lane,  so  as  to  define  its  boundaries  at  bottom  with 
a  kind  of  half-precise,  half-negligent,  and  wholly  picturesque  defini- 
tion. Clumps  of  wild  flowera  grew  everywhere,  luxuriantly,  in 
the  interspaces. 

What  to  make  of  al!  tlii^,  of  course  I  knew  not.  Here  was  art 
undoubtedly — Ihal  did  not  surprise  me — all  roads,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  are  works  of  art ;  not  can  I  say  that  there  was  much  to 
wonder  at  in  the  mere  exceM  of  art  manifested;  all  that  seemed 
to  have  been  done,  might  have  been  done  Atre — with  such  natural 
"  capsbilitiee"  (as  they  have  it  in  the  books  on  Landscape  Garden- 
ing)— with  very  little  labor  and  expense.  No ;  it  was  not  the 
amount  bat  the  ehartuier  of  the  art  which  caused  me  to  take  a 
i.i.'nt  onone  of  the  bloswmy  stones  and  gaze  up  and  down  thisiaiTy- 
like  avenue  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  bewildered  admiration. 
'.)ne  thing  becanio  more  and  more  evident  the  longer  I  gazed :  an 
artist,  and  one  with  a  most  scrupulous  eye  for  form,  had  auperin- 
lended  all  these  arrangements.  The  greatest  care  had  been  taken 
to  preserve  a  due  medium  between  the  neat  and  graceful 
one  hand,  and  the  jntloresque,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Italian  term, 
on  the  other.  Tliere  were  few  straight,  and  no  long  uninterrupted 
hues.  Tlie  same  effect  of  curvature  or  of  color,  appeared  twice, 
usually,  but  not  oftener,  at  any  one  point  of  view.     Everywhere 

_1rai  variety  in  uniformity.     It  was  a  piece  of  "  composition,'' 
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which  the  most  fastidiously  critical  Uate  could  scarcely  have  n^ 
gested  an  emendation. 

I  had  turned  to  the  right  as  I  enUred  this  road,  and  now,  «i- 
■ing,  I  continued  in  the  same  direction.  The  path  was  go  seipcn- 
liDe,  that  at  no  moment  could  I  trace  its  courae  for  more  llun  tve 
or  three  paces  in  advance.  Its  character  did  not  nndet^  any  mi- 
t«rial  change. 

Presently  the  murmur  of  water  fell  gently  upon  my  ear — and 
ID  n  few  momenta  afterwards,  as  I  turned  with  the  road  somewlut 
inOTe  abruptly  than  hitherto,  I  became  aware  that  a  building  of 
■ome  kind  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  declivity  just  before  me.  I 
could  see  nothing  distinctly  on  account  of  the  mist  which  occupiod 
all  the  little  valley  below.  A  gentle  breeze,  however,  now  aiuM, 
as  the  Gujt  was  about  descending ;  and  while  I  remained  etandiiie 
on  the  brow  of  the  slope,  the  fog  gradually  became  dissipated  into 
wreaths,  and  eo  floated  over  the  scene. 

As  it  came  fully  into  view — thus  ffradvally  as  I  di^cribe  il— 
piece  by  piece,  here  a  tree,  there  a  glimpse  of  wat*r,  and  hew 
ag^n  the  summit  of  a  chimney,  I  could  scarcely  help  iaacfto^ 
that  the  whole  was  one  of  the  ingenious  illusions  sometimea  exhi- 
bited under  the  name  of  "  varnishing  pictures." 

By  the  time,  however,  that  the  fog  had  thoroughly  disappeu«d, 
the  sun  had  made  its  way  down  behind  the  gentle  hills,  and  UietMe, 
as  if  with  a  slight  ckasia  to  the  south,  had  come  again  fully  into 
light ;  glaring  with  a  purplish  lustre  through  a  chasm  thai  «iitet«d 
the  valley  from  the  west  Suddenly,  therefore — and  as  if  by  the 
hand  of  magic — this  whole  valley  and  every  thing  in  it  heouM 
brilliantly  visible. 

The  (irat  coup  d'eeil,  as  the  sun  slid  into  the  poeitJon  desoibed, 
impressed  me  very  much  as  I  have  bean  impressed  when  a  boy, 
by  the  concluding  scene  of  some  well-arranged  tbeatricid  apee(«el« 
or  melodrama.  Not  even  the  monstrosity  of  color  was  wanting; 
for  the  sunlight  came  out  through  the  chasm,  tinted  all  otui{^ 
and  purple ;  while  the  vivid  green  of  the  grass  iu  the  vnlley  mi 
reflected  more  or  less  upon  all  objects,  from  the  curtain  of  «• 
por  that  still  hung  overhead,  as  if  loth  lo  take  iU  lota]  d«pattiin 
finm  a  scene  eo  enchantingly  beautiful. 

The  htlle  vale  into  which  I  thus  peered  down  &oro  under  Ite 
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tog-canopy,  cuiild  not  have  been  more  than  four  hundred  yards 
long ;  while  in  breadth  it  varied  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  perhaps  two  hundred.  It  was  most  narrow  at  its  northern  ei- 
tremity,  opening  out  ss  it  tended  southwardly,  hut  witli  no  very 
-  precise  regularity.  The  widest  portion  was  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  southern  eJitreroe.  The  slopes  which  encompasaed  the  vale 
could  not  feirly  be  called  hills,  unless  at  their  nortliem  lace.  Here 
a  precipitous  ledge  of  granite  arose  to  a  height  of  some  ninety 
feet;  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  valley  at  this  point  was  not 
more  than  fifty  feet  wide ;  but  as  the  visiter  proceeded  southwardly 
from  this  cliff,  he  found  on  his  right  hand  And  on  bis  left,  declivi- 
ties at  once  less  high,  less  precipitous,  and  less  rocky.  All,  in  a 
word,  sloped  and  softened  to  the  south ;  and  yet  the  whole  vala 
was  engirdled  by  eminences,  more  or  less  high,  except  at  two 
points.  One  of  these  I  hare  already  spoken  of.  It  lay  considera- 
bly to  the  north  of  west,  and  was  where  the  setting  sun  mode  ita 
way,  as  I  have  before  describ^'d,  into  the  amphitheatre,  through  a 
cleanly  cut  natural  cleft  in  the  granite  embankment :  this  fissure 
might  have  been  ten  yards  wide  at  ita  widest  point,  so  &t  as  the 
eye  could  trace  it.  It  seemed  to  lead  up,  up,  hke  a  natural  cause- 
way, into  the  recesses  of  unexplored  mountains  and  forests.  The 
other  opening  was  directly  at  the  southem  end  of  the  vale.  Hero, 
generally,  the  slopes  were  nothing  more  than  gentle  inclinations, 
extending  from  east  to  west  about  ono  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
In  the  middle  of  this  extent  was  a  depression,  level  with  the  ordi- 
nary floor  of  the  valley.  As  regards  vegetation,  as  well  as  in  re- 
spect to  every  thing  else,  the  scene  mftnied  and  sloped  to  the 
south.  To  the  north— on  the  craggy  precipice — a  few  paces  from 
the  verge — upsprang  the  magnificent  trunks  of  numerous  hicko- 
riee,  black  walnuts,  and  cliestnuts,  interspersed  with  occasional 
oak ;  and  the  strong  lateral  branches  thrown  out  by  the  walnuts 
especially,  spread  far  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Proceediisg  south- 
wardly, the  explorer  saw,  at  first,  the  same  class  of  trees,  but  lesa 
and  less  lofty  and  Salvatorisb  in  character  ;  then  he  saw  the  gen- 
tler elm,  succeeded  by  the  sassafras  and  locust — these  again  by 
the  softer  linden,  red-bud,  catnlpa,  and  mnpio — these  yet  ^ain  by 
■till  more  graceful  and  more  modest  varieties.  The  whole  face  of 
the  southern  declivity  was  covered  with  wild  shrubbery  alone — an 
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ooasional  silver  willow  or  white  poplar  excepted.  In  tbe  boUon 
of  the  valley  itself — (for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vBge 
tation  hitherto  mentioned  grew  only  on  the  clifis  or  hill-side*) — 
were  to  be  seen  three  insulated  trees.  One  \ra3  an  elm  of  fine  sue 
sod  eiquisite  form :  it  stood  guard  over  the  southern  g&te  (rf  the 
Tale.  Another  waa  a  hickory,  much  larger  than  the  elm,  and  alio- 
gether  a  much  finer  tree,  alLhough  both  were  eTceedingly 
fill :  it  seemed  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  nortli-westem  «e 
springing  from  a  group  of  rocks  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  ravine,  and 
throwing  ite  graceful  body,  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degnea, 
far  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  amphitheatre.  About  thirty  yardi 
east  of  thia  tree  stood,  however,  the  pride  of  the  valley,  and  beyond 
aii  question  the  most  mitgnificent  tree  I  have  ever  seen,  nnliM. 
perhaps,  among  the  cypresses  of  the  Itchiatuckanee.  It 
triple-stemmed  tulip  tree — the  Liriodmdron  Tuliptfe 
of  the  natural  order  of  magnolias.  Its  three  trunks  separated 
the  parent  at  about  three  feet  from  the  *oil,  and  diverging  vsij 
■lightly  and  grndually,  were  not  more  than  four  feet  apart  M  tbe 
point  where  the  largest  stem  shot  out  into  fohage :  this 
elevation  of  about  eighty  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  prindpal 
division  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Nothing  can 
in  beauty  the  form,  or  the  glossy,  vivid  green  of  the  learea  of  the 
tulip  tree.  In  the  present  instance  they  were  fiilly  eight 
wide;  but  their  glory  was  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  go^wm 
splendor  of  the  profuse  hloBsoms.  Conceive,  closely  congregated, 
a  million  of  the  largest  and  most  resplendent  tulips !  Only  tliv 
can  the  reader  get  »ny  idea  of  the  picture  I  would  convey.  And 
then  the  stately  grace  of  the  clean,  delicately -granulated  oolniiaatf 
Btems,  the  largest  four  feet  in  diameter,  at  twenty  from  the  groDiid. 
The  innumerable  blosaoms,  minghnc;  with  those  of  other  tiw 
tcaroely  less  beautiful,  although  infinitely  less  majestic,  filled  Ibe 
valley  with  more  thaff  Arabian  perfumes. 

The  general  floor  of  the  amphitheatre  was  ^ii*.i  of  tbo  aaiii* 
character  as  that  I  had  found  in  the  road :  if  anything,  more  deb- 
dously  soft,  thick,  velvety,  and  miraculously  green.  It  wm  bird 
to  conceive  how  all  this  beauty  had  been  att-iined. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  two  openings  into  the  vale, 
one  in  the  north-west  issued  a  rivulet,  which  came, 
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muring  and  slightly  fonming,  down  t!ie  ravine,  until  it  dashed 
against  the  group  of  rocks  out  of  which  sprang  the  insulated  hick- 
oiy.  Here,  after  encircliug  the  tree,  it  passed  on  a  little  to  the 
north  of  east,  leaving  the  tulip  tree  Home  twenty  feet  to  the  eonth, 
and  making  no  decided  alteration  in  its  course  UQtil  it  came  near 
the  midfray  hetweea  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
nlley.  At  this  point,  after  a  series  of  sweeps,  it  turned  off  at  right 
angles  and  pursued  a  generally  southern  direction — meandering 
as  it  went — until  it  became  lost  in  a  small  lake  of  irregular  figure 
(although  roughly  oval),  that  lay  gleaming  near  the  lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  vale.  This  lakelet  was,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards  in 
diameter  at  its  widest  part.  No  crystal  could  be  clearer  than  its 
watera.  Its  bottom,  which  could  he  distiuctly  seen,  consisted  alto- 
gether of  pebbles  brilhantly  white.  Its  banks,  of  the  emerald 
grass  already  described,  rounded,  rather  than  sloped,  off  into  the 
dear  heaven  below ;  and  so  clear  was  tbia  heaven,  so  perfectly,  at 
times,  did  it  reflect  all  objects  above  it,  that  where  the  true  bank 
ended  and  where  the  mimic  one  commenced,  it  was  a  point  of  no 
little  difficulty  to  determine.  The  trout,  and  some  other  varietiei 
of  fish,  with  which  this  pond  seemed  to  be  almost  inconveniently 
crowded,  had  all  the  appearance  of  veritable  flying-fish.  It  was 
almost  imposaiblo  to  believe  that  they  were  not  absolutely  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  A  light  birch  canoe  that  lay  placidly  on  the 
water,  waa  reflected  in  its  minutest  fibres  with  a  fidelity  unsur- 
passed by  the  most  exi^uisitely  polished  mirror.  A  email  island, 
fairly  laughing  with  dowers  in  full  bloom,  and  afibrding  little 
more  space  than  just  enough  for  a  picturesque  httle  building, 
seemingly  a  fowl-house — arose  from  the  lake  not  far  from  its 
northern  shore— lo  which  it  was  connected  by  means  of  an  incen- 
ceivably  light-looking  and  yet  very  primitive  bridge.  It  was  form- 
ed of  a  single,  broad  nod  thick  plank  of  the  tulip  wood.  This  was 
forty  feet  long,  and  spanned  the  interval  between  shore  and  shore 
with  a  slight  but  very  perceptible  arch,  preventing  all  osciltation. 
From  the  southern  extreme  of  the  lake  issued  a  continuation  of  the 
rivulet,  which,  after  meandering  for,  perhaps,  thirty  yards,  finally 
passed  through  the  "  depression"  {already  described)  in  the  middle 
of  the  southern  declivity,  and  tumbling  down  a  sheer  precipice  of  a 
hundred  feet,  made  its  devious  and  unnotjeed  way  to  the  HndMn. 
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The  lake  was  deep — at  some  poiota  thirty  feet — but  the  riTnIet 

^  wldom  exceeded  three,  while  its  gteatesi  iridth  was  about  cigbt 

Hb  bottom  and  banka  wore  as  those  of  the  pond — if  a  defect  could 

have  been  attributed  to  then,  in  point  of  picturesqueness,  it »» 

that  of  excessive  neatwitg. 

The  eipanBe  of  the  green  turf  was  relieved,  here  and  thee,  by 
an  occasional  ahony  shrub,  such  as  the  hydrangea,  or  the  common 
Ruow-ball,  or  the  aromatic  seringa ;  or,  more  frequently,  by  a 
dump  of  geraniums  blossoming  gorgeously  in  great  rorietia. 
These  latter  grew  in  pots  which  wero  carefully  buried  in  the  soil, 
BO  as  to  give  the  plants  the  appearance  of  being  indigeoom. 
Beeidea  all  this,  the  lawn's  velret  was  exquisitely  spotted  with 
sheep — a  considerable  flotk  of  which  roamed  about  the  rale,  in 
company  with  three  tamed  deer,  and  a  vast  number  of  brilliantlj- 
plumed  ducks.  A  very  large  mastiff  seemed  to  be  in  Tigihuit 
attendance  upon  these  animals,  ench  and  all. 

Along  the  eastern  and  western  cliffs — where,  towards  tbe  upper 
portion  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  boundaries  were  more  or  leas  ptt- 
dpitous — grew  ivy  in  great  profusion — so  that  only  h«r«  and 
there  oonld  even  a  ghmpse  of  the  naked  rock  be  obtained.  The 
northern  precipice,  in  like  manner,  was  almost  entirely  clothed  by 
grape-nnes  of  rare  luxuriance ;  some  springing  from  tbe  iHnl  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  others  from  ledges  on  its  Ihoe. 

The  shght  elevation  which  formed  the  lower  boundary  of  Uni 
little  domain,  was  crowned  by  a  neat  stone  wall,  of  suffident 
height  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  deer.  Nothing  of  tha  feoca 
kind  was  observable  elsewhere  ;  for  nowhere  ebe  was  an  ortifidal 
enclosure  needed : — any  stray  sheep,  for  example,  which  should 
attempt  to  make  its  way  out  of  the  vale  by  means  of  the  mniM, 
would  find  its  progress  arrested,  after  a  few  yards'  advance,  by  tbs 
predpitons  ledge  of  rock  over  which  tumbled  the  cascade  that  had 
arrested  my  attention  as  I  first  drew  near  the  domain.  lo  uhort, 
the  only  ingress  or  egress  was  through  a  grate  occupying  a  rod^ 
pass  in  the  road,  a  few  paces  below  the  point  at  which  1  stopped 
to  reconnoitre  the  scene. 

I  have  descri!>ed  the  brook  as  meandering  very  irre^^nlaify 
through  the  whole  of  its  course.  Its  two  ffeneral  directions,  m  1 
b«TP  Mid,  wen  firat  fewn  w«t  to  wwt,  and  Hun  \tm  ■ 
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eouti.  At  tile  turn,  the  stream,  sweeping  backwards,  made  an 
almost  circular  loop,  so  as  to  form  a  peninsula  which  was  very 
nearly  an  island,  and  which  included  about  the  siitecnth  of  an 
aero.  On  this  peninsula  stood  a  dweliing-houso — and  when  I  say 
that  this  house,  like  the  infernal  terrace  seeu  by  Vathek,  "e/ai( 
d'une  arekilecture  tnconnue  dam  Us  annates  de  la  lerre,"  I  mean, 
merely,  that  its  loul  ensemble  struck  me  with  the  keenest  sense 
of  combined  novelty  and  propriety— *in  a  word,  of  poetry — (for, 
than  in  the  words  just  employed,  I  could  scarcely  give,  of  poetry  in 
the  abstract,  a  more  rigorous  definition) — and  I  do  not  mean  that 
_  tie  merely  mitre  was  perceptible  in  any  respect. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  well  be  more  simple — more  utterly  un- 
pretending than  this  cottage.  Its  mflrvellous  effect  lay  altogether 
in  its  artistic  arrangement  as  a  picture.  1  could  have  fanded, 
while  I  looked  at  it,  that  some  eminent  landscape-painter  had  built 
it  with  his  brush. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  first  saw  the  valley,  was  not 
altogether,  although  it  was  nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to 
eervey  the  house.  I  will  therefore  describe  it  as  I  afterwards  saw 
it — from  a  position  on  the  atone  wall  at  the  Bouthem  extreme  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

The  miiin  building  was  about  twenty-four  feet  long  and  sijiteen 
broad — certainly  not  more.  Its  total  height,  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  feet'  To 
the  west  end  of  this  structure  was  attached  one  about  a  third 
smaller  in  all  ita  proportions  : — the  line  of  its  front  standing  bock 
about  two  yards  from  that  of  the  larger  house  ;  and  the  line  of 
its  roof,  of  course,  being  considerably  depressed  below  that  of  the 
roof  adjoining.  At  right  angles  to  these  buildings,  and  from  the 
rear  of  the  main  one — not  exactly  in  the  middle — extended  a  third 
compartment,  very  small — being,  in  general,  one  third  less  than 
the  western  wing.  ITie  roofe  of  the  two  larger  were  very  steep — 
sweeping  down  from  the  ridge-beam  with  a  long  concave  curve, 
and  extending  at  least  four  feet  beyond  the  walla  in  front,  so  as 
to  form  the  roofs  of  two  piaxzas.  These  latter  roofe,  of  course, 
needed  no  support ;  but  as  they  had  the  air  of  needing  it,  slight 
And  perfectly  plain  pillars  were  inserted  at  the  comers  alode.  The 
roof  of  the  northern  wing  was  merely  an  extension  of  a  portion 
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tf  the  main  roof.  Between  the  chief  building  and  weAt«ni  wing 
arose  n  veiy  tall  nnd  rather  slender  square  chimney  of  bard  Dntcb 
bricks,  aiternntely  black  and  red : — a  slight  comico  of  projecting 
bricks  at  the  top.  Over  the  gables,  the  roo&  also  projected  vtrj 
much  ; — in  the  main  building  about  four  feet  to  the  east  and  two 
to  the  west.  The  yrincipal  door  was  noL  exa<.'tly  in  the  main  (U<i- 
•ion,  being  a  little  to  the  east — while  the  two  windows  w«re  to 
the  west.  These  latter  did  not  extend  to  the  floor,  but  were  much 
Ipngei  and  narrower  than  usual — they  had  single  shatters  like 
doors — the  panea  were  of  lozenge  form,  but  quita  large.  He 
door  it^'lf  had  ita  upper  half  of  glass,  also  in  lozengo  pasea — ■ 
moveable  shutter  secured  it  at  night.  The  door  to  the  w«st  wing 
was  in  its  gable,  and  quite  simple — a  single  window  looked  out  to 
the  south.  There  was  no  external  door  to  the  north  wing,  and  it, 
also,  bad  only  one  window  to  the  east. 

The  blank  wall  of  the  eastern  gable  was  relieved  by  stain  (wHli 
ft  balustrade)  running  diagonally  across  it — the  ascent  being  from 
the  south.  Under  cover  of  the  widely  projectiog  eave  these  Btepi 
gave  accees  to  a  door  leading  into  the  garret,  or  rather  loft — for  it 
was  lighleii  only  by  a  single  window  to  the  north,  and  seemed  10 
bave  been  intended  as  a  store-room. 

The  pinzzaB  of  the  main  building  and  weat«m  wing  had  no 
floors,  as  is  usual ;  but  at  the  duoia  and  at  each  window,  large, 
flat,  irregular  slabs  of  granite  lay  imbedded  in  the  deliciotis  Uiif, 
affording  comfortable  footing  in  all  weather.  Encellent  jiaths  of 
the  same  material — not  nkdy  adaplj'd,  but  with  the  velvety  aod 
filling  frequent  intervals  between  the  atones,  led  hither  and  tbidier 
from  the  house,  to  a  crptal  spring  about  five  paces  off,  to  tha 
road,  or  to  i 
the  brook, i 
eatalpas. 

Not  more  than  six  steps  from  the  main  door  of  th«  cottage 
stood  the  dead  trunk  of  a  fantastic  pear-tree,  so  clothed  trom  bead 
to  foot  in  the  gorgeous  bignonin  blossoms  that  one  required  no 
little  scrutiny  to  determini'  what  manner  of  sweet  thing  it  conM 
be.  From  various  xrmn  of  this  tme  hung  cages  of  different  kjoda. 
Li  one, -a  large  »-icket  t^lindei  witAi  a  ring  at  top,  revelled  ■ 


r  two  out-houses  that  lay  to  the  nortl),  beyo&d     1 
(ere  thoroughly  concealed  by  a  few  locosta  and 
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bobalink — while  three  or  four  more  delicate  prisow  were  loudly 
tocaI  with  canaries. 

The  pillars  of  the  piazza  were  enwreathed  in  jasitine  and  sweet 
toneysQckle ;  while  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  main  structare 
and  ita  west  wing^,  in  front,  sprang  a  grape-vina  of  unexampled 
luxuriance.  Scorning  all  restraint,  it  had  clambered  firat  to  the 
loT-cr  roof — then  to  the  higher ;  and  along  the  ridge  of  this  Utt«r 
it  continued  to  writhe  on,  throwing  out  tendrils  to  the  right  and 
tuft,  until  at  length  it  fairly  attained  the  east  gable,  and  fell  trailing 
over  the  stairs. 

The  whole  honse,  with  ita  wings,  was  constructed  of  the  old- 
fiishioned  Dutch  shingles— broad,  and  with  unrounded  comers. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  material  to  give  houses  built  of  it  the 
i^pearanee  of  being  wider  at  bottom  than  at  lop — after  the  man- 
ner of  Egyptian  architecture ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  thifi 
exceedingly  picturesque  effect  was  mded  by  nnmerous  pots  of 
^Tgeous  flowers  thiit  almost  encompassed  the  base  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  shingles  were  painted  a  dull  gray;  and  the  happiness  with 
which  this  neutral  lint  melted  into  the  rivid  green  of  the  tutip- 
tree  leaves  that  partially  overshadowed  the  cottage,  can  readily 
be  conceived  by  an  artist. 

From  the  position  near  the  stone  wall,  as  described,  the-  bujld- 
ingB  were  seen  nt  great  advantage — for  the  south-eastern  angle 
■was  thrown  forward — no  that  the  eye  took  in  at  once  the  whole 
of  the  two  ironts,  with  the  picturesque  eastern  gable,  and  at  the 
same  time  obtained  just  a  sufficient  glimpse  of  the  northern  wing, 
with  parts  of  a  pretty  roof  to  the  spring-house,  and  nearly  half  of 
s  light  bridge  that  sjianned  the  brook  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
mun  buildings. 

I  did  not  remain  very  long  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  although 
long  enough  to  make  a  through  sMvey  of  the  scene  at  my  feet 
It  was  clear  that  I  had  wandered  from  the  road  to  the  village, 
■nd  I  bad  thus  good  travellers'  excuse  to  open  the  gate  before  me, 
and  inquire  my  way,  at  all  events ;  bo,  without  more  ado,  I  pro- 
eeeded. 

The  road,  after  passing  the  gate,  seemed  \ft  Vio  'a^'tf  ^-osx-m^ 
r  kdffe,  sloping  gradually  down  a\ong  IW  fecc  (A  ftii^i  ■BcsViJti,-'Ms*KT^ 
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diffi.  It  led  me  on  to  the  foot  of  the  northern  precipice,  and 
thence  over  the  bridge,  round  by  the  eastern  gnbld  to  the  front 
door.  In  this  progrpsa,  I  took  notioe  that  no  sight  of  the  out 
houses  could  be  obtained. 

As  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  gable,  the  mastiff  bonndcd  tow 
srds  me  in  stem  silence,  but  with  the  eye  and  the  whole  air  of  i 
tiger.  I  held  him  out  my  liand,  hovrever,  in  token  of  amity — aod 
I  never  yet  knew  the  dog  who  was  proof  ^;unst  such  an  appeal 
to  his  courtesy.  He  not  only  shut  his  mouth  and  wagged  hia  tail, 
but  abaolulely  offered  me  his  paw — afterwards  extending  his  cinlt- 
ties  to  Ponto. 

As  no  bell  woe  discernible,  I  rapped  with  my  stick  agaiost  the 
door,  which  stood  half  open.  Instantly  a  figure  advanced  to  the 
diTcahold — that  of  a  young  woman  about  twenty-eight  yettis  of 
age — slender,  or  rather  slight,  and  Homewhat  above  the  medium 
height  As  tihe  approached,  with  a  certain  modest  deeiaion  of  aMp 
altogether  indescribable,  I  said  to  myself,  "3on<ly  We  I  b 

id  the  perfection  of  natural,  in  contradistinction  from  m 
ffraee."  The  second  impression  which  she  made  ob  me,  bntl^ 
far  the  more  vivid  of  the  two,  was  that  of  «n(Au«i(um,  SoinleaM 
an  expression  of  romantv,  perhaps  I  should  call  it,  or  of  tutwotl^ 
Uness,  as  that  which  gleamed  from  her  deep-eet  eyea,  lud  Mtw 
■o  sunk  into  iny  heart  of  hearts  before.  I  know  not  haw  H  m, 
but  this  peculiar  expression  of  the  eye,  wreathing  itself  OOenkatUf 
into  the  lips,  is  the  most  powerful,  if  not  absolutely  the  aob  ^4 
which  rivets  my  interest  in  woman.  " H^^nuince"  provided  B^ 
readers  fully  comprehend  what  I  would  here  imply  by  th«  wori' 
"romance"  and  "womanliness"  seem  to  me  convertibla  tonna: 
and,  after  all,  what  man  truly  Itrnes  in  woman,  ia,  nmplj,  bar 
womanhood,  Tlie  eyes  of  Annie  (I  heard  some  one  from  lb 
interior  call  her  "Annie,  darUng!")  were  " spiritual  gT»y ;*  bv 
hair,  a  hght  chestnut :  this  is  all  I  had  Ume  to  observe  of  her. 

At  her  most  courteous  of  invitations,  I  entered — passing  Srst 
into  a  tolerably  wide  restibule.  HaWng  come  mainly  to  atunt, 
I  took  notice  that  to  my  right  as  I  stepped  in,  was  a  windoir, 
such  as  those  in  front  of  the  house;  to  the  left,  a  door  leailinginL) 
the  principal  room ;  while,  opposite  me,  an  open  door  enabled  IM 
to  MO  a  small  apartment,  just  the  siu  of  the  veMibtik^  ■ 
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aa  a  study,  nnd  having  a  Inrge  bow  mndow  looking  out  to  ihe 

Passing  into  the  parlor,  I  found  myself  with  Mr.  Landor — for 
this,  lafterwarda  found,  was  his  name.  He  was  civi],  even  cordial 
in  his  manner ;  but  just  then,  I  was  more  intent  on  observing  the 
arrangements  of  the  dwelling  which  had  so  much  interested  me, 
than  the  personal  appearance  of  the  tenant. 

The  north  wing,  I  now  saw,  was  a  bed-chamber :  its  door  open- 
ed into  the  purlor.  West  of  this  door  was  a  single  window,  look- 
ing towards  the  brook.  At  the  west  end  of  the  parlor,  were  a 
fire-place,  and  a  door  leading  into  the  west  wing— probably  a 
kitchen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  rigorously  simple  than  the  furniture  of 
the  parlor.  On  the  floor  was  an  ingrain  carpet,  of  enceilent  tex- 
ture— a  white  ground,  spotted  with  small  circular  green  figures. 
At  the  windows  were  curtains  of  snowy  white  jaconet  muslin : 
they  were  tolerably  full,  and  Lung  decisivdy,  perhaps  rather  for- 
mally, in  sharp,  parallel  plmts  to  the  floor — just  to  the  floor.  The 
walls  were  papered  with  a  French  paper  of  great  delicacy- — a  silver 
ground,  with  a  faint  grceu  cord  running  ug>zag  throughout  Its 
CKponse  was  reliered  merely  by  three  of  Julien's  exquisite  litho- 
graphs a  iroh  crayons,  fastened  to  the  wall  without  frames.  One 
of  these  drawings  was  a  scene  of  Oriental  luxury,  or  rather  volup- 
tnousnesa  ;  another  was  a  "  carnival  piece,"  spirited  beyond  com- 
pare; the  third  was  a  Greek  female  head — a  faee  so  divinely  beau- 
tifiil,  and  yet  of  an  expression  so  provokingly  icdeterminate,  never 
before  arrested  my  attention. 

The  more  substantial  fiirniture  consisted  of  a  round  table,  a  few 
chairs  (including  a  large  rocking-chair,)  and  a  sob,  or  rather 
"settee:"  its  material  was  plain  maple  painted  a  creamy  white, 
slightly  inleretriped  with  green — the  seat  of  cane.  The  chairs  and 
table  were  "  to  match ;"  but  the  forms  of  all  had  evidently  been 
di^igned  by  the  same  brain  which  planned  "  the  grounds :"  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  graceful. 

On  the  table  were  a  few  books;  a  large,  square,  crystal  bottle 
of  some  novel  perfume ;  a  plain,  ground-glass  astral  (not  solar) 
lamp,  with  an  Italian  shstAe  ;  and  a  large  vasb  of  reeplendently- 
blooming  flowers.     Flowers  indeed  of  gotgeous  collars  and  delicate 
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odor,  formed  tho  sole  mere  decoration  of  the  apartment.  Hie  fin- 
place  was  nearly  filled  with  a  vase  of  brilliant  geranium.  On  t 
triangular  shelf  in  each  angle  of  the  room  itood  ako  a  nmilar 
vase,  varied  onl j  aa  to  its  lovelj  contenta.  One  or  «two  smaller 
boqwtt  adorned  the  mantel ;  and  late  violetB  dnatered  about  the 
open  windowB. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  do  more  than  give,  in  de- 
tail, a  pietore  of  Mr.  Landor's  residenoe— at  I  fintmd  ii. 


WILLIAM   WILSON 


WbtX  lay  of  ttl  vhat  saj  oaiisDiiNoi  grim, 
Tlat  spectre  in  m;  pntli  I 

Chamberlain'i  Pharronida. 

Lst  me  call  myself,  for  the  present,  William  Wilson.  The  fair 
pi^e  now  lying  before  me  Deed  not  be  sullied  with  my  real  ap- 
pellation. This  has  be«n  slreodj  too  much  an  object  for  the  Bconi 
— for  the  horror — for  the  detestation  of  my  race.  To  the  utler- 
moet  regions  of  the  globe  liave  not  the  indignant  winds  bruited 
its  unparalleled  infamy  }  Oh,  outcagt  of  all  outcasts  most  aban- 
doned I — to  the  earth  art  thou  not  for  ever  dead  ?  lo  its  honors, 
to  its  flowers,  to  its  golden  aspirations  I — and  a  cloud,  dense,  dis- 
mal, and  limitless,  does  it  not  hang  eternally  between  thy  hopes 
and  hefiren  ? 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  here  or  to-day,  embody  a  record  of  my 
later  years  of  unspeakable  misery,  and  unpardonable  crime.  This 
epoch — these  later  years — took  unto  themselves  a  sudden  eleva- 
tion in  turpitude,  whose  origin  alone  it  is  my  present  purpose  to 
assign.  Men  usually  grow  base  by  degrees.  From  me,  in  an 
instant,  all  virtue  dropped  bodily  as  a  mantle.  From  comparatively  ' 
trivia]  wickedness  I  passed,  with  the  stride  of  a  giant,  into  more 
than  the  enormities  of  an  Elah-Gabalus.  What  chance — what 
one  event  brought  this  evil  thing  to  pass,  bear  with  me  while  I 
relate.  Death  approaches  ;  and  the  shadow  which  foreruns  him 
has  thrown  a  softening  influence  over  my  spirit  I  long,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  dim  valley,  for  the  sympathy — I  had  nearly  said 
for  the  pity — of  my  fellow  men,  I  would  fain  have  them  beUevo 
that  1  have  been,  in  soma  measure,  the  slave  of  circumstances  W 
yoDd  hiumo  control.     I  would  wish  tWwi  to  ae^  oA  ^»«  TJEfci-ro, 
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tlie  details  I  am  about  to  give,  some  little  oasiaj)L-^^'»?!*V  «inid» 
wildemcsa  of  error.  I  would  have  them  allow — what  they  ouuhN 
re&adn  from  allowing— that,  although  temptalioa  may  have  we- 
while  existed  as  great,  man  was  never  thus,  at  least,  t«iitptel 
before— certainly,  never  thus  fell.  And  b  it  therefore  that  he  hu 
never  thus  suffered !     Have  I  not  indeed  been  living  in  a  dreuD  ( 

I  And  am  I  not  now  dying  a  victim  to  the  horror  and  the  mystery 

I  of  the  wildest  of  all  sublunary  \-isions ! 

I  nm  the  descendant  of  a  race  whose  imaginative  anct  eaeHj 
excitable  temperament  has  at  all  times  rendered  them.  remaHuiIile ; 
and,  in  my  earliest  infancy,  I  gave  evidence  of  having  fally  in- 
herited the  family  character.  As  1  advanced  in  yean  it  was  nior« 
strongly  developed ;  becoming,  for  many  reasons,  a  cause  of 

'  nous  disquietude  to  my  Enends,  and  of  positive  injury  to  xayteH. 
I  grew  self-willed,  addicted  to  the  wildest  caprices,  and  &  pr«T  lo 
the  most  ungovernable  passions.  Weak-minded,  and  betwt  Vfiik 
constitntionnl  infirmities  akin  to  my  own,  my  parents  could  do  but 
little  to  check  the  evil  propensities  which  distinguished  me.  SotM 
feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  resulted  in  complete  fiiilure  on  tlwtf 
part,  and,  of  course,  in  total  triumph  on  mine.  Theoceforwafd 
my  voice  was  a  household  law ;  and  at  an  tige  when  few  children 
have  abandoned  their  leading-strings,  I  was  \»{t  to  the  guidafw* 

\  of  my  own  will,  and  became,  in  all  but  name,  the  mast«r  of  my 
1  own  actions. 

My  earhest  recollections  of  a  school-life,  are  connected  m&  S 
lai^,  rambling,  Elizabethan  house,  in  a  misty-looking  villaga  at 
England,  where  were  a  vaat  number  of  gigantic  and  gnarled  t^ea^ 
and  where  n!l  the  houses  were  excessively  andcnt.  In  troth,  it 
was  a  dream-like  and  spirit-soothing  place,  that  t-enerable  old 
town.  At  this  moment,  in  fancy,  I  feel  the  refreshing  diilUsM 
of  its  deeply-ahadowed  avenues,  inhale  the  fragrance  of  ito  Uw«»- 
sand  shrubberies,  and  thrill  anew  with  nndefinabis  delight,  at  On 
deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell,  breaking,  each  hour,  with 
sullen  and  sudden  roar,  upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky  aUDO^ 
phere  in  which  the  fretted  Gothic  steeple   lay  imbedded  Mid 

It  gives  me,  perhaps,  as  much  of  p'oasure  na  I  can  now  tn  anjr 
manner  experience,  to  dwall  upoa  minnte  reoollectionft  et Jif*  | 
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■choot  &nd  its  concerns.  Stepped  in  misery  as  I  am — misei;,  alul 
only  too  real — I  shall  be  pardoned  for  seeking  relief  however 
sUght  and  temporary,  in  the  nculcness  of  a  few  rambling  details. 
These,  moreover,  utterly  tririal,  and  even  ridiculous  in  thomselvea, 
aasume,  to  my  fancy,  adventitious  importan<:e,  as  connected  with 
a  period  and  a  locality  when  and  where  I  recognise  the  first  am-  \ 
biguous  monitions  of  the  destiny  which  afterwards  so  fully  over-  I 
nbadowed  me.     Let  me  tBEH  teTftembef^ 

The  hou»e,  1  have  said,  was  old  and  irregular.  The  grounds 
were  extensive,  and  a  high  and  soHd  brick  wall,  topped  with  a  bed 
of  mortar  and  broken  glass,  encompassed  the  whole.  This  priaon- 
hke  rampart  formed  the  limit  of  our  domain ;  beyond  it  we  saw 
bnt  llxrice  a  week— once  every  Saturday  afternoon,  when,  attended 
by  two  ushers,  we  were  permitted  to  take  brief  walks  in  a  body 
through  some  of  the  neighboring  fields — and  twice  during  Sun- 
day, when  we  were  paraded  in  the  same  formal  manner  to  tho 
morning  and  evening  service  in  the  one  church  of  the  village. 
Of  this  church  the  principal  of  our  school  was  pastor.  With 
how  deep  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  perplexity  was  I  wont  to  regard 
Um  from  oar  remote  pew  in  the  gallery,  as,  with  step  solemn  and 
alow,  he  ascended  the  pulpit !  This  reverend  man,  with  counte- 
nance so  deranrely  benign,  with  robes  ao  glossy  and  so  clerically 
flowing,  with  wig  so  minutely  powdered,  so  rigid  and  bo  va9t,~«)nld 
this  be  he  who,  of  late,  with  sour  visage,  and  in  snufiy  habiH- 
ments,  administered,  ferule  in  hnnd,  the  Draconian  Laws  of  the 
ftcademy!  Oh,  gigantic  paradox,  too  utterly  monstrous  for  so- 
lution! 

At  an  angle  of  the  ponderoai  wall  frowned  a  more  ponderous 
gate.  It  was  riveted  and  studded  with  iron  bolts,  and  surmounted 
with  ji^ed  iron  spikes.  What  impressions  of  deep  awe  did  it 
inspire  !  It  was  never  opened  save  for  the  three  periodical  egres- 
sions and  ingresfiions  already  mentioned ;  then,  in  every  creak  of 
its  mighty  hinges,  we  found  a  plenitude  of  mystery — a  world  of 
matter  for  solemn  remark,  or  for  more  solemn  meditation. 

The  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular  in  form,  haring  many 
capacious  recesses.     Of  these,  three  or  four  of  the  largest  consti- 
tuted the  play-ground.     It  was  level,  and  covered  with  fine  hard 
I,  gravel.     I  well  remember  it  had  no  trees,  nor  benches,  nor  any 
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tiling  similar  within  it.  Of  course  it  was  in  the  rear  of  tic  bowb 
In  front  lay  a  small  iiarteire,  planted  with  box  and  other  ^hmfaa; 
but  through  this  sacred  division  we  passed  only  upon  rare  oook- 
Bions  indeed — such  as  a  Gist  advent  to  school  or  final  departnn 
thence,  or  periiaps,  whan  a  parent  or  friend  having  called  for  u, 
we  joyfully  took  our  way  homa  for  t^e  Christtnaa  or  Uidaiiiimff 
.holydays. 

But  the  house ! — how  quaint  an  old  building  was  this  I — taat 
how  veritably  a  palace  of  enchantment  I  There  was  roallj  no  nd 
to  itfi  windings — to  its  incomprehenaible  subdiviaioos.  ItwM  dif- 
ficult, at  any  given  time,  to  say  wilb  c«rtainty  upon  which  of  id 
two  stories  one  happened  to  be.  From  each  room  tu  every  othti 
there  were  sure  to  be  found  three  or  four  steps  either  in  aacest  or 
desctint.  Then  the  lulerid  branches  were  inniunerable — bcon- 
odvable — and  so  returning  in  upon  themselves,  that  our  most  a* 
act  ideas  in  regard  to  the  whole  mansion  were  not  very  br  St- 
ferent  from  those  with  which  we  pondered  upon  infinity,  Dmiiig 
the  five  years  of  my  residence  here,  I  was  never  able  to  asoeitaii 
with  precision,  in  what  remote  locahty  lay  the  little  sleeping  qwrt- 
ment  assigned  to  myself  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  oth«r  k)m^ 
lars. 

The  -school-room  was  the  largest  in  the  house— I  could  not  bdp 
titinking,  in  the  world.  It  was  very  long,  narrow,  and  dianudly 
low,  with  pointed  Gothic  windows  and  a  ceiling  of  oak.  In  ■  n- 
tnote  and  terror-inspiring  angle  was  a  si^uare  enclosure  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  comprising  the  sanetum,  "  during  hours,"  of  oar  prinb- 
pal,  the  Beverend  Dr.  Bransby,  It  was  a  solid  structure,  with 
massy  door,  sooner  than  open  which  in  the  absence  of  the  "  I>o- 
Bsinie,"  we  would  all  have  willingly  perished  by  the  priiyr  /oru  tl 
dure.  In  other  angles  were  two  other  similar  boxes,  far  leas  rciw- 
renced,  indeed,  but  still  greatly  matters  of  awe.  One  of  tho* 
was  the  pulpit  of  the  "classical''  usher,  one  of  the  "  En^isli  and 
mathematical."  Interspersed  about  the  room,  crossing  and  !•• 
Bosaing  in  endless  irregularity,  were  innumerable  bencboa  aa^ 
desks,  black,  ancient,  and  time-worn,  piled  desperately  with  mwh- 
bethumbed  books,  and  so  besysmod  with  initial  letters,  nnom  al 
full  lengtb,  grotesque  figures,  and  other  multiplied  r^fiorta  of  ths 
kuift,  as  lo  liAve  entirely  lost  what  little  of  <      ' 
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portion  in  days  long  departed.  A  huge  bucket  with 
stood  ftl  one  extfemity  of  tliu  room,  and  a  clo<3k  of  slupen- 
dimensions  at  the  other, 
impassed  by  the  maasy  walla  of  thia  venerable  academy,  I 
jet  not  in  tedium  or  disgust,  the  years  of  the  third  lustrom 
of  my  life.  The  teeming  brain  of  childhood  requires  no  external 
world  of  inddont  to  occupy  or  arauae  it ;  and  the  apparently  dis- 
mal monotony  of  a  school  waa  replete  with  more  intense  exdte- 
ment  than  my  riper  youth  has  derived  from  luxury,  or  my  full 
manhood  from  crime.  Yet  I  must  believe  that  my  first  mental 
development  had  in  it  much  of  the  uncommon — even  much  of 
the  oit(r«.  Upon  mankind  at  large  the  events  of  very  early  ex- 
istence rarely  leave  in  mature  age  any  definite  impression.  All  is 
gray  shadow — a  weak  and  irregular  remembrance — an  indistinct 
Feathering  of  feeble  pleasures  and  phantasmagoric  pains.  With 
me  this  is  not  so.  In  childhood  I  must  have  felt  with  the  energy 
of  a  man  what  I  now  find  stamped  upon  memory  in  hnes  as  vivid, 
as  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  exergurs  of  the  Carthaginian  me- 
dals. 

Yet  iu  fact — in  the  fact  of  the  world's  view— how  little  was 
there  to  remember  1  The  morning's  awakening,  the  nightly  som- 
mons  to  bed ;  the  connings,  the  redtallons ;  the  periodical  half- 
holidays,  and  perambulationa ;  the  play-ground,  with  its  broils,  ita 
pastimes,  ita  intrigues ; — these,  by  a  Tnental  sorcery  long  forgotten, 
were  made  to  involve  a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  world  of  rich 
incident,  an  universe  of  varied  emotion,  of  excitement  the  most 
passionate  and  spirit-stirring.  '"  OK  l»  hon  temps,  gtu  ee  Steele  d« 
fir!" 

In  truth,  the  ardor,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  imperiousness  of 
my  disposition,  soon  rendered  me  a  marked  character  among  my 
schoolmates,  and  by  slow,  but  natural  gradations,  gave  me  an  as- 
cendancy over  all  not  greatly  older  than  myself ;— over  all  with  a 
single  exception,  This  exception  was  found  in  the  petson  of  a 
scholar,  who,  although  uo  relation,  bore  the  same  christian  and 
surname  as  myself; — a  drcumstance,  in  fact,  little  remarkable; 
for,  notwithstanding  a  noble  descent,  mine  was  one  of  those  every- 
day appellations  which  seem,  by  prescriptive  right,  to  have  been,  '^ 
out  of  mind,  the  common  property  of  the  mob.     In  Ihis  nar- 
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■e  I  have  therefore  designalaJ  myself  as  William  Wilson,—* 
4etitioU3  title  not  veiy  dissimilar  to  the  real.  My  namesake  alcne, 
of  those  who  in  »chool -phraseology  constiluti>d  "  oar  (*t,"  fn- 
Bumed  to  compete  with  me  in  the  studies  of  the  clow — in  Ou 
■porta  and  hroilo  of  the  play-ground — to  refuse  impliwt  Iwlirf  ia 
my  aasertiona,  and  snbmiBoion  to  my  will — indeed,  to  intofrn 
with  my  arbitrary  dictation  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  If  Hkk 
is  on  earth  a  supreme  and  unqaabGed  despotism,  it  is  the  ieKfir- 
tism  of  a.  master-mind  in  boyhood  over  the  less  enorgetie  s|iiita 

»«f  its  companions. 
Wilson's  rebellion  was  to  me  a  eource  of  the  greatest  «iiAir 
nssment ;  the  more  ho  as,  in  spite  of  the  bravado  witli  vl&ih  Is 
public  1  made  a  point  of  treating  him  atd  his  pretensions,  I  seend; 
felt  that  I  feared  him,  and  could  not  help  thinking  the  equa&qr 
which  he  muntained  so  easily  with  myself,  a  proof  of  hia  tnc 
superiority ;  since  not  to  be  overcome  cost  me  a  perpetual  strag- 
gle. Yet  this  superiority — even  this  equaJity — waa  in  Inili 
p  acknowledged  by  no  one  hut  myself;  our  assodates,  hy  tatat 
onaccountabie  blindness,  seemed  not  even  to  suspect  it.  Indeed, 
his  competition,  his  resistance,  and  especially  his  impertiQeiit  and 
doj^ed  interference  with  my  purposes,  were  not  mnrs  pointed 
(ian  private.  He  appeared  to  be  destitute  alike  of  tho  ambitian 
whioh  urged,  and  of  the  passionate  energy  of  mind  which  enabled 
me  to  excel,  In  his  rivalry  he  might  have  beet)  supposed  aietualed 
■olely  by  a  whimsical  desire  to  thwart,  astonish,  or  mortify  myBcHf; 
although  there  were  times  when  I  could  not  help  ofceerving,  wilfc 
a  feeling  made  up  of  wonder,  abasement,  and  pique,  that  he  min- 
gled with  his  injuries,  his  insults,  or  his  controdidjons,  a  certain 
>most  inappropriate,  and  assuredly  most  unwelcome  afftttionaUntm 
of  manner.  I  could  only  conceive  this  sinrrul&r  behavior  to  ans* 
from  a  consuramnte  self-conceit  assuming  the  vulgar  airs  of  pattDD* 
age  and  protection. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  trait  in  Wilson's  conduct,  conjoined 
with  our  identity  of  name,  and  the  mere  acddent  of  crnr  Iwving 
entered  the  school  upon  the  same  d.iy,  which  set  afloat  the  notMO 
that  we  were  brothers,  among  the  senior  classes  in  the  acadanjr. 
These  do  not  usually  inquire  with  much  strictness  into  the  a&ii* 
tt  their  junion.    I  hava  b«fore  said,  or  should  ham  Mtd,.  tb*^ 
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Wilson  wfu  not,  in  the  most  remotQ  degreo,  connected  with  mj 
bmily.  But  assuredljr  if  we  had  been  brothers  we  must  have 
been  twins ;  for,  after  leaving  Dr.  Brausbj's,  I  casuiillj  learned 
tJiat  my  namesake  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1813 — 
and  this  is  a  Bomewbat  remarkable  coinddence ;  for  the  day  is 
pieoBely  that  of  my  own  nativity. 

It  may  seem  etrauge  that  in  spite  of  the  continual  anxiety  occa- 
sioned me  by  the  rivalry  of  Wilson,  and  his  intolerable  Bpirit  of 
contradiction,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  hate  him  altogether. 
We  had,  to  be  sure,  nearly  every  day  a  q^uarrel  in  which,  yielding 
me  publicly  the  palm  ol'  victory,  he,  in  some  manner,  contrived  to 
make  me  fcfl  tliat  it  was  he  who  had  deserved  it;  yet  a  sense  of 
pride  on  my  part,  and  a  veritable  dignity  on  his  own,  ikept  us 
always  upon  what  are  called  "speaking  terms,"  while  there  were 
many  points  ofstrung  congeniality  in  our  teiApers,  operating  to 
awake  in  me  a  sentiment  which  our  position  alone,  perhaps,  pre- 
vented &om  ripening  into  friendship.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
define,  or  even  to  describe,  my  real  feelings  towards  him.  They 
formed  a  motley  and  heterogeneous  admixture ; — some  petulant 
animosity,  which  was  not  yet  hatred,  some  esteem,  more  respect, 
much  fear,  with  a  world  of  uneasy  curiosity.  To  the  moralist  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  say,  in  addition,  that  WiUon  and  myself 
vere  the  most  inseparable  of  companions. 

It  was  no  douht  the  anomalous  state  of  ajfairs  existing  between 
OB,  which  tumad  all  my  attacks  upon  him,  (and  they  were  many, 
tither  open  or  covert)  into  the  channel  of  banter  or  practical  joke 
(giving  pain  while  assnming  the  aspect  of  mere  fun)  rather  than 
into  a  more  serious  and  determined  hostility.  But  my  endeavors 
on  this  head  were  by  no  means  uniformly  sucoessCiil,  even  when 
my  plans  were  tiie  most  wittily  concocted ;  for  my  namesake  had 
much  about  him,  in  character,  of  that  unassuming  and  quiet  aus- 
terity which,  while  enjoying  the  poignancy  of  its  own  jokes,  has 
no  heel  of  Achilles  in  itself,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  be  laughed 
at  I  could  find,  indeed,  but  one  vulnerable  point,  and  that,  lying 
in  a  pergonal  peculiarity,  arising,  perhaTn,  from  constitutional  dis- 
ease, would  have  been  spared  by  any  antagonist  less  at  his  wit's 
end  than  myself ;— ray  rivjJ  had  a  weakness  in  the  iancial  or  gut- 
tural organs,  which  precluded  him  from  rusing  Im  voice  at  any 
Vol.  I.— 21. 
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lime  above  a  very  law  whisper.  CK  this  defect  I  did  not  fail  lg 
take  what  poor  advantage  lay  in  my  power. 
'  Wilsoo's  retalititioDA  in  kind  were  maay ;  And  t1ier«  me  ov 
fbrm  of  hb  pToctical  wit  that  disturbed  me  beyond  mcasora.  Ebv 
his  sagacity  first  discovered  at  all  that  so  petty  a  thing  would  ra 
me,  is  a  qucHtioD  I  never  could  solve ;  but  liaviiig  discovered,  bi 
habitually  practised  the  annoyance.  I  had  aJnays  fell  uTorsion  la 
my  micpjijUy.ji»tjon fmic,  and  ita  very  common,  if  nut  plelwitt 
pnBQomen.  The  words  were  venom  in  my  ears ;  and  when,  upon 
the  day  of  my  arrival,  a  second  William  Wilson  came  aUo  to  tlu 
academy,  I  felt  angry  with  him  for  bearing  the  name,  and  diraUf 
disgusted  with  the  name  because  a  atrungcr  bore  it,  who  wobU 
be  the  cause  of  its  twofold  repetition,  who  would  be  constutlT  n 
my  presence,  and  whose  concerns,  in  the  ordinary  roatine  of  tb 
■obool  business,  must  inevitably,  on  account  of  the  deteetAble  e^ 
cidence,  be  often  confounded  with  my  own. 

The  feeling  of  vexation  thus  engendered  grew  stronger  with 
Avery  circumstance  tending  to  show  resemblance,  moral  or  ph}V 
kal,  between  my  rival  and  myself.  I  had  not  then  discov«r«il  tlu 
remarkable  feet  that  we  were  of  the  same  age ;  but  I  saw  tliat «« 
were  of  the  same  height,  and  I  perceived  that  we  were  ev«n  nngo- 
Itrly  alike  in  general  contour  of  peraon  and  outline  of  featont.  I 
Tas  galled,  too,  by  the  rumor  touching  a  relationship,  whidi  hid 
grown  current  in  the  upper  forms.  In  a  word,  Dothiog  oooU 
more  seriously  disturb  me,  (although  I  scrupulously  oonoeaM 
such  disturbance,)  than  any  ollusion.to  a  siinilarity  of  mind,  pv- 
son,  or  condition  existing  between  ua.  But,  in  truth,  I  faad  W 
reason  to  believe  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  matlo'  of  r«b- 
tionship,  and  in  the  case  of  Wilson  himsi'lf,)  this  similarity  bd 
ever  been  made  a  subject  of  comment,  or  evnn  observL'd  «t  a!El  lif 
our  schoolfellows.  That  he  observed  it  in  nil  its  bKoriiigs,  aad  « 
fisedly  as  I,  was  apparent ;  but  that  he  could  disooviir  is  tod 
drcumstancoa  so  fruitful  a  field  of  annoyance,  can  only  he  attrib- 
uted, as  I  said  before,  to  his  more  than  ordinary  penetration. 

Hia  cue,  which  was  to  perfect  an  imitation  of  mysdt  lay  bod 
in  words  and  in  actions ;  and  most  udmirnVily  did  he  plav  his  paiL 
My  dress  it  was  an  easy  mattpv  to  copy ;  my  gait  and  g«ianl 
ware,  without  difficulty,  
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fttitntioDBl  defect,  ev^n  my  voice  did  not  escape  liiri.  My  louder 
tones  were,  of  course,  unattempted,  but  then  iho  key,  it  waa  identi- 
cal ;  iind  his  sinffttlar  whisper,  it  ffrew  the  very  echo  of  my  otpn. 

Bow  greatly  this  most  exquisite  portraiture  baraased  me,  (for  it 
ooald  not  justly  be  termed  s  caricature,]  I  will  not  now  venture  to 
describe.  1  had  but  one  consolation — in  the  fact  that  the  imita- 
tion,  apparently,  was  noticed  by  myself  alone,  and  that  I  had  to 
endure  only  the  knowing  and  strangely  sarcaatic  smiles  of  my 
naraeauke  himself.  Satisfied  with  having  produced  in  my  bosftm 
the  intended  effect,  he  seemed  to  chuckle  in  secret  over  the  sting 
he  had  inflicted,  and  was  characteriatjcally  dJsregardful  of  the  pub- 
lic applause  which  the  suooeMS  of  his  witty  endeavors  might  have 
BO  enajlj  elicited.  That  the  school,  indeed,  did  not  feci  his  design, 
perceive  its  accomplishment,  and  participate  in  his  sneer,  waa,  for 
f  anxious  months,  a  riddle  I  could  not  resolve.  Perhaps  the 
lation  of  Ilia  copy  rendered  it  not  so  readily  perceptible ;  or.more 
wWy,  I  owed  my  security  to  the  masterly  air  of  the  copyist,  who, 
ing  the  letter,  (which  in  a  paiuUngis  all  the  obtuse  can  see,) 
a  bitt  the  fiill  spirit  of  his  original  for  my  individual  coutem- 
1  and  chagrin. 

B'l  have  already  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  disgusting  air  of 
e  which  he  assumed  toward  me,  and  of  his  frequent  offi- 
la  interf^ence  with  my  will.  This  interference  ofl«n  took  the 
idous  character  of  advice ;  advice  not  openly  given,  but 
d  or  insinuated.  I  received  it  with  a  repugnance  which  gained 
ttagth  as  I  grew  in  years.  .Yet,  at  this  distant  day,  let  me  do 
it  flie  eimple  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  cnn  recall  no  occasion 
gesljons  of  my  rival  were  on  the  side  of  those  errors 
It  follies  80  usual  to  bis  immature  age  and  seeming  inexperience ; 
i  his  moral  sense,  af  I'.'ast,  if  not  his  general  talents  and  worldly 
'  Wsdom,  was  far  keener  than  my  own ;  and  that  I  might,  to-day, 
have  been  a  better,  and  thus  a  happier  man,  had  I  less  frequently 
rejected  the  counsels  embodied  in  those  meaning  whispers  which  I 
then  but  too  cordially  hated  and  too  bitterly  despised. 

As  it  was,  T  at  length  grew  restive  in  the  extreme  under  his  dis- 
tasteful supervision,  and  d^ty  resented  more  and  more  opeuly  what 
I  considered  hb  intolerable  arrogance.     I  have  said  that,  in  the 
[jfast  years  of  our  connexion  as  achoobnnte.'',  my  feoUnga  in  regard 
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to  him  might  have  been  easily  ripened  iiito  faiendahip ;  but,  in  Iki 
latt«r  months  of  my  residence  at  the  acadaray.  althougli  the  intri 

1  of  his  ordinary  manner  had,  beyond  doubt,  in  some  meMBh, 
abated,  my  eentimeots,  iu  nearly  similar  proportion,  partook  tot 
much  of  positive  hatred.  Upon  one  occasion  he  saw  this,  I  thiii, 
tad  afterwards  avoided,  or  made  a  ehow  of  avoiding  me. 

t  was  about  the  same  period,  if  I  remember  aright,  that,  in  n 
■It^rcatiou  of  violence  with  bim,  in  which  he  was  mora  thn 
isuallj  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  spoke  and  acted  with  an  opea- 
nesa  of  demeanor  rather  forpign  to  his  nature,  I  discorered,  or  fiOh 
cied  I  discovered,  ia  his  accent,  his  air,  and  general  appaaraoce.! 
something  which  first  stnrtled,  and  then  deeply  inttirestod  m«,  \if 
bringing  to  minddim'visioiis  of  my  earliest  infancy — wild,  contiiMd 
and  thronging  memories  of  a  time  when  memory  herself  wn  JH 
unborn.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  scnsatioD  which  opprsned 
me,  tb^n  by  saying  that  I  could  with  difficulty  shake  off  the  b«Jicf 
of  my  having  been  aeqUMnted  with  ths  being  who  stood  befon  ni^ 
at  some  epoch  very  long  ago — some  point  of  the  paat  eren  infi- 
nitely remote.  The  delusion,  however,  faded  rapidly  as  it  cam; 
and  I  mention  it  at  all  but  to  define  the  day  of  the  last  coimm- 
tion  I  there  held  with  my  singular  namesake. 

The  huge  old  house,  with  its  counUess  subdivisions,  fa«d  seretal 
largo  chambers  communicating  with  each  other,  where  slept  the 
greater  number  of  the  studente.  There  were,  bowerer,  (as  miul 
necesanrily  happen  in  a  building  so  awkwardly  planned,)  laaoj 
little  nooks  or  recesses,  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  elructnre;  tad 
these  the  economic  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Bransby  had  &Lso  fitt«d  «p  ■ 
dormitories ;  although,  being  the  merest  closets,  they  were  o^mUi 
of  accommodating  but  a  single  individual.  One  of  thsM  amill 
apartments  was  occupied  by  Wilson. 

One  night,  about  the  close  of  my  fifth  year  at  the  school,  lai 
immediately  after  the  altercation  just  mentioned,  finding  «rety  om 
wrapped  in  EJccp,  I  arose  from  bed,  and,  lamp  in  hnad,  ilal* 
through  a  wilderness  of  narrow  passages  from  my  own  bednxn 
-  to  that  of  my  rival.  I  had  long  been  plotting  one  of  tbo-w  iB- 
natured  pieces  of  practical  wit  at  his  eaiponse  in  wMch  !  had 
hitherto  been  so  uuifonuly  unsuccessful.  It  wb!'  mv  int«Dtioa. 
now,  to  put  my  scheme  in  operation,  and  I  resolnd  to  ouiIm  hJM 
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the  whole  extent  of  the  malice  with  which  I  was  imbued. 

▼ing  reached  his  closet,  I  noiselessly  entered,  leaving  the  lamp, 
'with  a  shade  over  it,  on  the  outside.  I  advanced  a  step,  and  list- 
ened to  the  sound  of  his  tranquil  breathing.  Assured  of  his  being 
asleep,  I  returned,  took  the  light,  and  with  it  again  approached 
the  bed.  Close  curtains  were  around  it,  which,  in  the  prosecution 
of  my  plan,  I  slowly  and  quietly  withdrew,  when  the  bright  rays 
fell  vividly  upon  the  sleeper,  and  my  eyes,  at  the  same  moment, 
upon  his  countenance.  I  looked ; — and  a  numbness,  an  iciness  of 
feeling  instantly  pervaded  my  frame.  My  breast  heaved,  my  knees 
tottered,  my  whole  spirit  became  po^essed  with  an  objection  yet 
intolerable  hftrror.  Gasping  for  breath,  I  lowered  the  lamp  in  still 
nearer  proximity  to  the  face.  Were  these,— Mmc  the  lineaments* 
of  William  Wilson?  I  saw,  indeed,  that  tliey  were  his,  but  I 
shook  as  if  with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  in  fancying  they  were  not. 
What  was  there  about  them  to  confound  me  in  this  manner  ?  I 
gazed ; — while  my  brain  reeled  with  a  multitude  of  incoherent 
thoughts.  Not  thus  he  appeared — assuredly  not  thus — in  the 
vivacity  of  his  waking  hours.  The  same  name  I  the  same  contour 
of  person !  the  same  day  of  arrival  at  the  academy !  And  then 
his  dogged  and  meaningless  imitation  of  my  gait,  my  voice,  my 
habits,  and  my  manner !  Was  it,  in  truth,  within  the  bounds  of 
human  possibility,  that  what  I  now  saw  was  the  result,  merely, 
of  the  habitual  practice  of  tliis  sarcastic  imitation  ?  Awe-stricken, 
and  with  a  creeping  shudder,  I  extinguished  the  lamp,  passed 
silently  from  the  chamber,  and  left,  at  once,  the  halls  of  that  old 
academy,  never  to  enter  them  :igain. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  months,  spent  at  home  in  mere  idleness,  I 
found  myself  a  student  at  Eton.  The  brief  interval  had  been 
sufficient  to  enfeeble  my  remembrance  of  the  events  at  Dr.  Brans- 
hj\  or  at  least  to  effect  a  material  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  with  which  I  remembered  them.  The  truth — the  trage- 
dy— of  the  drama  was  no  more.  I  could  now  find  room  to  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  senses ;  and  seldom  called  up  the  subject  at  all 
but  with  wonder  at  the  extent  of  human  credulity,  and  a  smile  at 
the  vivid  force  of  the  imagination  whicli  I  hereditarily  possessed. 
Neither  was  this  species  of  skeptidsm  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
the  character  ;f  the  life  I  led  at  Eton.     The  vortex  of  thoughtless 
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folly  into  vhich  1  titan  &o  iiumediHtelj  and  so  recklessly  pluD|vd, 
washed  away  all  but  the  froth,  of  my  past  liours,  ingulfed  nl  onn 
every  solid  or  serious  impression,  and  left  to  meiuory  only  tbt 
Tcricat  liivities  of  a  formpr  eiiatence. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  trace  the  course  of  mj  mtsertUt 
profligaq'  here — a  profligacy  which  »et  at  defiance  the  Uwb,  wUk 
it  eluded  tho  vigilance  of  the  institution.  Three  jenra  of  itHj, 
passed  without  profit,  had  but  ^ven  me  rooted  habits  of  noe,  W 
added,  in  a  somewhat  unusual  degree,  to  my  bodily  stature,  irhe% 
after  a  week  of  soulless  dissipation,  I  invited  a  small  partj  of  llw 
moat  dissolute  students  to  a  secret  cnrousa!  in  my  chamhers.  W« 
met  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  for  our  debauchuries  w«re  W  Im 
fitithfiiUy  protracted  until  morning.  The  wine  flowed  &eely,*aiid 
there  were  not  wanting  other  and  perhaps  more  dftngerons  saiao- 
tions ;  so  that  the  gray  dawn  had  already  faintly  appewnd  in  Iht 
east,  while  our  delirious  extravngnuce  was  at  its  heighL  Mad^ 
flushed  with  cards  and  into.^cation,  I  was  in  the  act  of 
upon  a  toast  of  more  than  wonted  profanity,  when  my  i 
was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  violent,  although  partial 
of  the  door  of  tlie  apartment,  and  by  the  eager  voice  of  » 
from  without.  He  said  that  some  person,  apparently  in  grcil 
husle,  demanded  to  speak  with  me  in  the  hall, 

Wildiy  excited  with  wine,  the  unexpected  inlemiptioD  raUxr 
delighted  than  surprised  me.  1  sta^ered  forward  at  onoe^ 
a  few  steps  brought  me  to  the  vestibule  of  the  building, 
low  and  small  room  there  hung  no  lamp ;  and  now  no  light 
was  admitted,  save  that  of  the  exceedingly  foeble  dawn  which  mad* 
its  way  through  the  semi-circular  window.  As  I  put  my  Ibol 
over  the  tlireshold,  I  became  aware  of  the  figure  of  a  youtli  about 
my  own  height,  and  habited  in  a  whil^  kerseymere  morning  fivefc, 
cut  in  the  novel  fashion  of  the  one  I  myself  wore  at  the  nuMnent. 
This  the  faint  light  enabled  me  to  perceive ;  but  tlie  featurM  of 
bis  face  I  could  not  diHtiiign.ish.  Upon  ray  ent«<Hug,  be  struct 
hurrie<Ily  up  to  me,  aud,  seiring  me  by  the  arm  with  «  f;«etnn 
of  petulaut  impatience,  whispered  the  words  "  William  Wiboa  [" 
in  my  car. 

I  grew  perfectly  sober  in  an  instant. 

Thwe  waa  Hat  in  Ute  mannarrf  tiw  atrangttc,  wd  in  dw  tmm  J 
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^^ni  shake  of  his  uplifted  fingur,  as  Uc  lii-ld  it  betweeo  my  eyes  and 
^^B  %lit,  which  filled  me  with  unqualified  amazement ;  but  it  was 
^H|t  this  which  had  so  violently  moved  me.     It  was  the  pregnancy 
^^Fsolemn  admonition  in  the  singular,  low,  biasing  utterance ;  and, 
above  all,  it  was  the  character,  the  tone,  the  key,  of  those  few,  sim- 
ple, and  famihar,  yet  whispered  syllables,  which  came  with  a  thou- 
sand thronging  memories  of  by-gone  days,  and  struck  upon  my 
soul  with  the  shock  of  a  galvanic  battery.     Ere  I  could  recover 
the  use  of  my  senses  he  was  gone. 

Although  this  event  failed  not  of  a  vivid  efifcct  upon  my  dis- 
ordered imagination,  yet  was  it  evanescent  as  vivid.  For  some 
weeks,  indeed,  I  busied  myself  in  earnest  inquiry,  or  was  wrapped 
in  a  cloud  of  morbid  speculation.  I  did  not  pretend  to  disguise 
from  my  percepUon  the  identity  of  the  singular  individual  who 
thus  perseveringly  interfered  with  my  afiiiira,  and  harassed  me 
with  his  insinuated  counsel.  But  who  and  what  was  this  Wil- 
son?— and  whence  camo  he? — and  what  were  his  purposes? 
Upon  neither  of  these  points  could  I  be  satisfied — merely  ascer- 
taining,  in  regard  to  him,  that  a  sudden  accident  in  hia  family  had 
caused  his  removal  from  Dr.  Bransby's  academy  on  the  aflemoon 
of  the  daj  in  which  I  myaetf  had  eloped.  But  in  a  brief  period 
I  ceased  to  think  upon  the  subject,  my  attention  being  all  absorbed 
in  a  contemplated  departure  for  Oxford.  Thither  I  soon  went, 
the  uncalculating  vanity  of  my  parents  ftimisliing  me  with  an  outfit 
and  annual  estabhshment,  which  would  enable  me  to  indulge  at 
will  in  the  luxury  already  so  dear  to  my  heart — to  vie  in  profuse- 
neSB  of  expenditure  with  the  haugbtieBt  heirs  of  the  wealthiest 
earldoms  in  Great  Britain. 

Excited  by  such  apphances  to  vice,  my  constitutional  temperament 
broke  forth  with  redoubled  ardor,  and  I  spumed  even  the  common 
restraints  of  decency  in  the  mad  infatuation  of  my  revels.  But 
it  were  absurd  to  pause  in  the  detail  of  my  extravagance.  Let  it 
suffice,  that  among  spendthrifts  I  oul-Heroded  Herod,  and  that, 
giving  name  to  a  mnltitudo  of  novel  follies,  I  added  no  brief  i^ipen- 
dix  to  the  long  catali^ue  of  vices  then  usual  in  the  most  dissolnto 
university  of  Europe. 

It  could  hardly  be  credited,  however,  that  I  had,  even  here,  so 
utterly  (alien  from  the  gentlemanly  estate,  as  to  seek  acquaintance 
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with  llie  vilest  iirls  of  the  gsmbler  by  professioii,  and,  haring  t» 
come  an  adept  in  his  despicable  science,  to  pracUse  it  habiliuOf 
BB  a  means  of  increasing  my  already  enormous  income  at  ik* 
expense  of  the  weak-minded  among  my  fellow-collegtans.  Such, 
nevertheless,  was  the  fact.  And  the  very  enormity  of  this  oflenm 
agjunat  all  manly  and  honorable  sentiment  prored,  beyond  itmht, 
the  main  if  not  the  sole  reason  of  the  impuni^  with  which  it  m 
committed.  Who,  indeed,  among  my  most  abandoned  assodtta^ 
would  not  rather  have  disputed  the  clearest  evidence  of  hia  wnHi, 
than  have  suspected  of  such  courses,  the  gay,  the  frank,  tlie  gestf- 
ous  William  Wilson — the  noblest  and  most  liberal  commonwd 
Oxford — him  whose  folUes  (said  bis  parasites)  were  but  the  IdSBa 
of  youth  and  unbridled  fancy — whose  errors  but  inimitable  whim— 
whose  darkest  vice  but  a  careless  and  dashing  eitravagauoe  t 

I  had  been  now  two  years  successfully  busied  in  thia  my,  iritea 
there  came  to  the  university  a  young  parvenu  nobleman,  Qltn^ 
ning — rich,  said  report,  ns  Herodes  Alticua — his  riches,  too,  » 
aasily  acquired.  I  soon  found  him  of  weak  intellect,  and,  oteaam, 
marked  him  as  a  fitting  subject  for  my  skill.  I  frequently  engagvd 
him  in  play,  and  contrived,  with  the  gambler's  usual  art,  to  let  hin 
win  considerable  sums,  the  more  effectually  to  entangle  him  in  my 
Bnarea.  At  length,  my  schemes  being  ripe,  I  met  him  (with  (Iw 
full  intention  that  this  meeting  should  be  final  and  de<ciaiiv)  M 
the  chambers  of  a  fellow-commoner,  (Mr.  FrestoD,)  equally  intunal* 
with  both,  but  who,  to  do  htm  justice,  entertained  not  et«n  • 
remote  suspicion  of  my  design.  To  give  to  this  a  better  oolorii^ 
T  had  contrived  to  have  assembled  a  party  of  some  eight  or  lA 
aaA  was  solicitously  cnrefiil  that  the  introduction  of  cards  abonU 
i^pear  accidental,  and  originate  in  the  propoeal  of  my  ooDtat 
plated  dupe  himself  To  be  brief  upon  a  vile  topic,  none  of  (Iw 
low  finesse  wm  omitted,  so  customary  upon  similar  occasioiu,  that 
it  is  a  ju5t  tiiiller  for  wonder  how  any  are  still  found  so  besotted 
H  to  fall  its  victim. 

We  had  protracted  our  sitting  far  into  the  night,  and  I  had  it 
length  effected  tbe  manisuTre  of  getting  Olendinning  as  tUT  >ols 
antagonist.  Tlie  game,  too,  was  my  favorite  ecarle.  The  r«i  c* 
the  company,  interest^vd  in  the  extent  of  our  play,  hnd  abaadaMd 
their  owa  cards,  aa^  were  standing  around  us  as  spectat^jcL     "^ 
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IK,  who  had  been  induced  by  my  artifices  in  the  early  part 
e  eyeoing,  to  drink  deeply,  now  shuffled,  dealt,  or  played, 

1  wild  nervousnesa  of  manner  for  which  his  intoxication, 
might  piirtiaily,  but  could  not  altogether  Bccount.  In 
short  period  he  had  become  my  debtor  to  a  large  amount, 
iTien,  baring  taken  a  long  draught  of  port,  he  did  precisely  what 
I  bad  been  cooUy  anticipating — he  proposed  to  double  our  already 
extravagant  stakes.  With  a  well-feigned  show  of  reluctance,  and 
not  until  oflflr  my  repeated  refusal  had  seduced  him  into  some 
angry  words  which  gave  a  color  of  pique  to  my  compliance,  did 
I  finally  oom]>ly.  The  result,  of  course,  did  but  prove  how  entirely 
the  prey  was  in  my  toils :  in  less  than  an  hour  ho  had  quadrupled 
his  debt  For  aome  time  his  countenance  had  been  losing  the  florid 
tinge  lent  it  by  the  wine;  but  now,  to  my  astonishment,  1  perceived 
that  it  had  grown  to  a  pallor  truly  foarfiil.  1  say,  to  my  asUmish- 
meiit.  Glendinning  had  been  represented  to  my  eager  iaijuiries 
as  immeasurably  wealthy ;  and  the  sums  which  he  had  as  yet  lost, 
allhou'^h  in  themselves  vast,  could  not,  I  supposed,  very  seriously 
an'oy,  much  less  ao  violently  affect  him.  That  he  wiis  overcome 
liy  the  wine  just  swallowed,  was  the  idea  which  most  readily  pre- 
sented itself;  and,  rather  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  my 
own  character  in  the  eyes  of  my  associates,  than  irom  any  less  inter- 
ested motive,  I  was  about  to  insist,  peremptorily,  upon  a  discon- 
tinunnce  of  the  play,  when  some  expressions  at  my  elbow  from 
among  the  company,  and  an  ejaculation  evincing  utter  despair  on 
the  part  of  Glendinning,  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  effected 
his  total  ruin  under  ciroumstanoes  which,  rendering  him  an  object 
for  the  pity  of  all,  should  liave  protected  him  from  the  ill  offices 
even  of  a  fiend. 

What  now  might  have  been  my  conduct  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
l^e  pitiable  condition  of  my  dupe  had  thrown  an  ^r  of  embarrass- 
ed gloom  over  all ;  and,  for  some  moments,  a  profound  silence  wai 
maintained,  during  which  I  couid  not  help  feeling  my  cheeks  tingl« 
with  the  many  burning  glances  of  scorn  or  reproach  cast  upon  me 
by  the  leas  abandoned  of  the  party.  I  will  even  own  that  an  in- 
tolerable weight  of  anxiety  was  for  a  brief  instant  lifted  from  my 
bosom  by  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  interruption  which  ensued. 
ITie  wide,  heavy  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  were  all  at  once 
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tluuwD  open,  to  their  fiill  extent,  willi  a  TigorouH  and  rushing  im- 
petuueity  that  extinguished,  as  if  by  mag^c,  every  candle  in  the 
room.  Their  Ught,  in  dying,  enabled  us  just  to  perceive  that  a 
stranger  had  entered,  about  my  own  height,  and  closely  muffled 
in  B  cloak.  The  darkness,  however,  was  now  total ;  and  we  oonld 
only  feel  that  he  was  standing  in  our  midst.  Before  any  one  of  lu 
could  recover  &om  the  extreme  astonishment  into  which  this  rude- 
ness hod  thrown  all,  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  intruder. 

"  OentJcmen,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  distinct,  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten whU/)tr  which  thrilled  to  the  vltj  marrow  of  my  bonea, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  mako  no  apology  for  this  behavior,  because  in  that 
behaving,  I  am  but  fulfilling  a  duty.  You  are,  beyond  dont^ 
uninformed  of  the  true  character  of  the  person  who  has  to-iughl 
won  at  eearle  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Lord  Glendinuing.  I  will 
therefore  put  you  upon  an  expeditious  and  decisive  plan  of  obtain- 
ing this  very  necessary  information.  Pleoae  to  examine,  aX  jova 
leisure,  the  inner  linings  of  the  cuffof  his  left  sleeve,  and  theaevenl 
little  packages  which  may  be  found  in  the  somewhat  expaamt 
pockets  of  his  embroidered  morning  wrapper." 

While  he  spoke,  so  profound  was  the  stillneei  that  one  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  upon  llie  fluor.  In  ceasing,  he  dcparttsd  at 
once,  and  as  abruptly  its  he  hiid  entered.  Can  I — shall  I  dewribe 
my  sensations !  Must  I  say  thnt  I  felt  all  the  horrors  of  the  dainti- 
ed !  Most  assuredly  I  hod  little  time  for  reflection.  Many  faandi 
roughly  aeized  me  upon  the  spot,  and  lights  were  immediate^ 
ze-procured.  A  search  ensued.  In  the  lining  of  my  sleeve  wtn 
found  all  the  court  cards  essential  m  ecarit,  and,  in  the  pockets  of 
my  wrapper,  a  number  of  packs,  fac-eimiles  of  those  used  at  ow 
sittiogH,  with  the  single  exception  that  mine  were  of  the  spedei 
called,  technically,  arrondeei ;  the  honors  being  slightly  oonvcx 
at  the  ends,  the  lower  cards  slightly  convex  at  the  sides.  In  tUl 
disposition,  the  dupe  who  cuts,  as  customary,  at  the  length  of  tbe 
pack,  will  invariably  find  that  he  cuU  his  ant^oiii^t  an  honor; 
while  the  gambler,  cutting;  at  the  breadth,  will,  as  certainly,  «nl 
nothing  for  his  victim  which  may  counl  !d  the  records  of  the  gainta 

Any  burst  of  indignation  upon  this  discovery  would  hare  nSeeL- 
ed  m*  less  than  the  silent  contempt,  or  the  sarcastio  compomm, 
with  which  it  was  received. 
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"Mr.  Wilson,"  said  our  host,  stooping  to  remove  from  beneath 
lis  feet  au  exceedingly  luxurious  cloak  of  rare  furs,  "  Mr.  Wilson, 
this  is  your  property."  {The  weather  was  cold ;  and,  upon  ijuit- 
tiiig  my  own  room,  I  had  thrown  s  cloak  over  my  dressing  wrap- 
per, putting  it  off  upon  reaching  the  scene  of  play.)  "  I  presume 
it  ia  supererogatory  to  seek  here  (eyeing  the  folds  of  the  garment 
■with  abitler  smile)  for  any  farther  evidence  of  your  skill.  Indeed, 
we  have  had  enough.  You  will  see  the  necessity,  I  hope,  of  quit- 
ting Oxford — at  all  events,  of  quitting  instantly  my  chambeia," 

Abased,  humbled  to  the  dust  as  I  then  waa,  it  ia  probable  that 
I  should  have  reseated  thb  galling  language  by  immediate  per- 
sonal violence,  had  not  my  whole  attention  been  at  the  moment 
arrested  by  a  fact  of  the  most  startling  character.  The  cloak 
which  I  had  worn  was  of  a  rare  description  of  fiir ;  how  rare,  how 
extrav^antly  coetly,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say.  Its  &shion,  too, 
was  of  my  own  fantastic  invention ;  for  I  waa  fastidious  to  an  ab- 
surd degree  of  coxcombry,  in  matters  of  this  frivolous  nature. 
W^len,  therefore,  Mr.  Preaton  reached  me  that  which  he  had 
picked  up  upon  the  floor,  and  near  the  folding-doors  of  the  apart- 
ment, it  waa  with  an  astonishment  nearly  bordering  upon  terror, 
that  I  perceived  my  own  already  hanging  on  my  arm,  (where  I 
had  no  doubt  unwittingly  placed  it,]  aud  that  the  one  presented 
me  was  but  its  exact  counterpart  in  every,  in  even  the  minutest 
possible  particular.  The  aingular  being  who  had  so  disastrously 
exposed  me,  had  been  muffled,  I  remembered,  in  a  cloak ;  and  none 
had  been  worn  at  all  by  any  of  the  members  of  our  party,  with 
the  exception  of  myselC  Retaining  some  presence  of  mind,  I  look 
the  one  offered  me  by  Preston ;  placed  it,  unnoticed,  over  my  own ; 
lefl  the  apartment  with  a  resolute  scowl  of  defiance ;  and,  next 
morning  ere  dawn  of  d.iy,  commenced  a  hurried  journey  from  Ox- 
ford to  the  continent,  iti  a  perfect  agony  of  horror  and  of  shame. 

I  fed  in  vain.  My  evil  destiny  pursued  me  as  if  in  exultation, 
and  proved,  indeed,  that  the  exercise  of  its  mysterious  dominion 
bad  as  yet  only  begun.  Scarcely  had  I  set  foot  in  Paris,  ere  I 
had  freah  evidenco  of  the  detestable  interest  taken  by  tiiis  Wilson 
in  my  concerns.  Years  fiew,  while  I  experienced  no  relief.  Vil- 
lain 1 — at  Rome,  with  how  untimely,  yet  with  how  spectral  an 
jjiffiaousnesa,  stepped  he  in  between  me  and  my  ambition!     At 
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Vienna,  too— at  Berlin — and  at  Moscow !     Where,  in  trath,  IdS 
I  not  bitter  eause  to  cnrae  him  within  my  heart )     From  tiia  i 
table  tyranny  did  T  at  length  £<?e,  panic-BtrJclcen,  as  from  a 
lence ;  and  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  /  ^fd  in  vain. 

And  agiun,  and  again,  in  secret  commimjon  with  my  own  spirit, 
Tronld  I  demand  the  questions  "  Who  is  he  f — whence  came  he  I 
. — and  what  are  his  objects !"  But  no  answer  was  th«re  found. 
And  now  I  scrutiniKed,  with  a  minute  scrutiny,  the  forms,  and  llifl 
methods,  and  the  leading  traits  of  his  impertinent  supeirisioa. 
3Btit  even  here  there  was  very  little  upon  whieU  to  buse  a  conjee- 
tore.  It  was  noticeable,  indeed,  that,  in  no  one  of  th«i  multiplied 
(nstances  in  which  he  had  of  late  crossed  my  patli,  had  he  >o 
0ossed  it  except  to  frustrate  those  Bchemes,  or  to  disturb  thaw 
actions,  which,  if  fully  carried  out,  might  have  resulted  in  hittor 
Biischief.  Poor  justification  this,  in  truth,  for  an  authority  «  im- 
periously assumed !  Poor  indemnity  for  natural  rights  of  att- 
■  i^ncy  30  pertinaciously,  no  insultingly  denied ! 

I  had  also  Iwen  forced  to  notice  that  my  tormentor,  for  a  Tarj 
long  period  of  time,  (while  scrupulously  and  with  miraculous  dex- 
terity m^ntaining  his  whim  of  an  identity  of  apparel  with  mjrselt) 
bad  so  contrived  it,  in  the  execution  of  his  varied  int«rf«reiioe  wHb 
roy  will,  that  I  saw  not,  at  any  moment,  the  features  of  his  &n. 
Be  Wilson  what  he  might,  lhi»,  at  least,  was  but  the  veriest  of 
affectation,  or  of  folly.     Could  he,  for  an  instant,  hfL^e  supposed 
that,  in  my  admonisher  at  Eton — in  the  destroyer  of  ray  honor  al 
Oxford, — in  him  who  thwarted  my  ambition  al  Rome,  my  revo^ 
at  Paris,  my  passionate  love  at  Naples,  or  what  he  falsely  t«nBed 
my  avarice  in  Egypt, — that  in  this,  my  arch-enemy  and  evil  g<cnim, 
I  could  fail  to  recc^nise  the  William  Wilson  of  my  Bcfaool-\:oj 
f     days, — the  namesake,  the  -companion,  the  rival, — ^the  hated  and 
B  dreaded  rival  at  Dr.  Branaby's  t     Impossible !— But  let  me  Ituteit 
r  to  the  last  eventful  scene  of  the  drama. 

"  Thus  far  I  had  succumlwd  supinely  to  this  iraperioOB  dominar 

tion.    The  sentiinent  of  deep  awe  with  which  I  habituaUy  regu^ed 
the  elevated  cha;acl«r,  the  majestic  wisdom,  the  apparent  onuii- 
-    presence  and  omnipotence  of  Wibon,  added  to  a  feeling  of  eran 
H|  terror,  with  which  certain  other  traits  in  his  nature  and  assninp- 
V  (ion»  inspired  me,  had  operated,  bitherlo,  lo  impreM  mo  wi^  m 


idea  of  my  own  utt«r  neatness  nnd  helple^nese,  and  to  ^ggest 
tat  implicit,  slthough  bitterly  reSuctaot  submiBsion  to  his  arbitrary 
wiU.  Bat,  of  Iat«  days,  1  had  given  myself  up  entirely  to  wine ; 
and  ^  maddening  influence  upon  my  hereditary  temper  rendered 
me  more  and  more  impatient  of  control.  I  began  to  mnrmur, — 
to  hesitate, — to  resist.  And  was  it  only  fancy  which  induced  me 
to  believe  that,  with  the  increase  of  my  own  firmness,  that  of  my 
tormentor  underwent  a  proportional  diminution !  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  now  began  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  a  burning  hope,  and  at 
len^h  nurtured  in  my  secret  thoughts  a  stern  and  desperate  reso- 
lulJon  that  I  would  submit  no  longer  to  be  enslaved.  '^ 

It  was  at  Rome,  during  the  Carnival  of  18-^^bat  I  attended 
a  masquerade  in  the  palazzo  of  the  Neapolitan  Duke  Di  Broglio. 
I  had  indulged  more  ft'eely  than  usual  in  the  excesses  of  the  wine- 
table  ;  and  now  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  rooms 
irritated  me  beyond  endurance.  The  difficulty,  too,  of  forcing  my 
way  through  the  mazes  of  the  company  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  ruffling  of  my  temper  ;  for  I  was  anxiously  seeking  (let  me 
not  say  with  what  unworthy  motive)  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beau- 
tiftd  wife  of  the  aged  and  doting  Di  Broglio.  With  a  too  unscru- 
pulous confidence  she  had  previously  communicated  to  me  the  se- 
cret of  the  costume  in  which  she  would  be  habited,  and  now, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  peison,  I  was  hurrying  to  make 
my  way  into  her  presence.  At  this  moment  I  felt  a  light  hand 
placed  upon  my  shoulder,  and  that  ever-remembered,  low,  damna- 
ble tehi32>er  within  my  ear. 

In  an  absolute  frenzy  of  wrath,  I  turned  at  once  upon  him 
who  had  thus  interrupted  me,  and  seized  him  violently  by  the  collar. 
Ho  was  attired,  as  I  had  expcctetl,  in  a  costume  altogether  simibir 
to  my  own ;  wearing  a  Spanish  cloak  of  blue  velvet,  begirt  about 
the  waist  with  a  crimson  belt  sustaining  a  rapier.  A  mask  of  black 
silk  entirely  covered  his  face. 

"  Scoundrel !"  I  said,  in  a  voice  husky  with  rage,  while  every 
syllable  I  uttered  seemed  as  new  fuel  to  my  fury;  "scoundrel! 
impostor !  accursed  villain !  jou  shall  not— you  shall  not  dog  me 
unto  death  !  Follow  me,  or  I  stab  you  where  you  stand  !" — and 
I  broke  my  way  from  the  ball-room  into  a  small  ante-chamber  nd- 
joiuing,  dragging  hira  unresistiiigly  with  me  as  I  went. 
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Upon  entering.  I  thrust  bim  furiously  from  mc  He  sia^ati 
ftgaiitst*  th>-  Willi,  vhile  I  closed  the  door  with  tu  oath,  and  ooin- 
toanded  him  to  draw.  lie  hesitated  but  for  an  instant ;  Uwn,  villi 
a  sUght  sigh,  drew  id  silence,  and  put  himself  apon  his  defence. 

The  contest  was  brief  indeed.  I  was  frantic  with  every  sp«>att 
of  wild  excitement,  and  felt  within  my  single  arm  the  energy  and 
power  of  a  multitude.  In  a  few  seconds  I  forced  him  hy  shew 
Btrenglh  ^oin^t  the  wainscoting,  and  thus,  getting  him  at  wai^, 
plunged  my  sword,  with  brute  ferocity,  repeatedly  throogh  and 
through  his  l>osom. 

At  that  instant  some  person  tried  the  latch  of  the  door.  1  hii- 
tened  to  prevent  an  intrusion,  and  then  immediately  retunwd  to 
my  dying  antagonist.  But  what  human  language  can  adeqnsldy 
portray  Ittat  astonishment,  that  horror  whieh  possessed  me  at  tilt 
spectacle  then  presented  to  view  \  The  brief  moment  in  whidi  I 
averted  jaj  eyes  had  been  sufficient  to  produce,  apparently,  a  m>- 
terial  change  in  the  arrangements  i.%  the  upper  or  farther  «iid  <t 
the  room.  A  large  mirror, — bo  at  first  it  seemed  to  dm  is  my 
confusion — now  stood  whore  none  had  been  perceptible  baion; 
and,  OG  I  stepped  up  to  it  in  extremity  of  terror,  mine  own  imagev 
but  with  features  all  pale  and  dubbled  in  blood,  advanced  to  meet 
me  with  a  feeble  and  tottering  gmt. 

ThuH  it  appeared,  I  a»y,  hut  was  not.  '  It  was  my  aittagonict— 
it  was  Wilson,  who  then  stood  before  mo  in  the  agonies  of  bis  &■ 
solution.  Uifi  mask  and  cloak  lay,  where  he  had  thrown  tbiun, 
upon  the  floor.  Not  a  thread  in  all  his  rtument — not  a  linetn  >I1 
the  marked  and  singular  lineaments  of  his  face  which  wm  tait, 
even  in  the  most  absolute  identity,  miiie  ovm  ! 

It  was  Wilson ;  but  he  spoke  no  longer  in  a  whisper,  and  I  could 
have  fancied  that  I  myself  was  speaking  while  he  said  : 

"  Yoa  have  conquered,  and  I  yield.      T*l,  heite^/orward  art 
ihoa  also  dead — dead  to  Hie  World,  to  Htavtn  and  to  Hopti 
me  didst  Ikoa  exist — and,  in  my  deafk,  set  by  /Am  in 
Oiiis  own,  how  ullerly  tkoit  haul  murdered  (ht/S^f^ 


f  18  manifold.  The  wrolchedneas  of  cortli  ia  multiform, 
ling  the  wide  horizon  as  the  rainbow,  its  hues  ore  as  va- 
is  the  hues  of  tliat  arch — as  distinct  too,  yet  as  intimately 
blended.  Overreaching  tlie  wide  horizon  m  the  rainbow !  How 
13  it  that  from  beauty  I  have  derived  a  type  of  unloveiiness  1 — 
from  the  covenant  of  [>eacc,  a  simile  of  sorrow !  But  as,  in  etbica, 
evil  is  a  consequence  of  good,  bo,  in  fiict,  out  of  joy  is  sorrow  bom. 
Either  the  memory  of  past  bliss  is  the  anguiali  of  lo-dny,  or  tUe 
agonies  which  are,  have  their  origin  in  the  ecstodes  which  mU/hl 
have  been. 

My  baptismal  name  ia  Egceus ;  that  of  my  family  I  will  not 
mention.  Yet  there  are  no  towers  in  the  land  more  time-honor- 
oJ  than  my  gloomy,  gray,  hereditary  halts.  Our  Une  has  been 
'■.■lUed  a  race  of  visionaries ;  and  in  many  striiiiig  particulais — ia 
Ihe  character  of  the  family  mansion — in  the  frescos  of  tbo  chief 
saloon — in  tlie  tapestries  of  the  dormitories — in  the  chiselling  of 
some  buttresses  in  the  armory — hut  more  especially  in  the  gallery 
of  antique  paintings — in  the  fashion  of  the  library  chamber — and, 
lastly,  in  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  library's  contents — ihera 
K  more  than  sufiicient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief. 

The  recollection  of  my  earliest  years  are  connected  with  that 
chamber,  and  witli  its  volumes — of  which  latter  I  will  say  no  more. 
Here  died  my  mother.  Herein  was  I  born.  But  it  is  mere  idle- 
ness to  say  that  I  had  not  hved  before— that  the  aoul  has  no 
previous  existence.     You  deny  it  I — let  us  not  argue  the  matter. 


Convipeed  myself,  I  seek  not  to  convince.  There  ia,  lio»«n( 
a  remembrance  of  aerial  fonns — of  spiritual  and  meaning  ey«— 
of  sounds,  musii^  yet  siid ;  a  remembrance  which  wiU  not  bt 
excluded ;  a  memory  like  a  shadow — vague,  variable,  indefiutlv 
unsteady ;  and  like  a  shadow,  too,  in  the  impossibility  of  taj  gd> 
ting  rid  of  it  while  the  sunlight  of  mj  reason  shall  exist. 

In  that  chamber  was  I  bora,  llias  awaking  ^Dt  tlie  kog 
night  of  what  si^emed,  but  was  not,  nonenti^,  at  once  ioto  tfe 
very  regions  of  ftury  land— into  a  palace  of  imagination — intotlte 
wild  dominions  of  monastic  thought  and  erudition — it  is  not  rat- 
gular  that  I  gazed  around  me  with  a.startled  and  ardent  ej* — 
that  I  loitered  away  my  boyhood  in  books,  and  dissipated  119 
youth  in  revery ;  hut  it  m  siugiilar,  that  as  years  rolled  away,  asd 
the  noon  of  manhood  found  me  still  iu  the  mansion  of  my  fatben'— 
it  ii  wonderful  what  sUgnation  there  fell  upon  the  spring!  of  tttf 
life — wonderful  how  total  an  invereion  took  place  in  the  cimneta 
of  my  commonest  thought.  The  realities  of  the  world  aff«e(adM 
isions,  and  as  visions  only,  while  the  wild  ideaa  of  the  Und  (f 
'  dreams  became,  in  turn,  not  the  material  of  my  erery-d^  oU* 
«nce,  but  in  veij  deed  that  existence  utterly  and  Eolety  in  itsalC 

Berenice  and  I  were  cousins,  and  we  grew  up  together  in  117 
paternal  halls.  Yet  differently  we  grew — I,  iU  of  heahh,  aiiil 
buried  in  gloom— she,  agile,  graceful,  and  overflowing  with  otMf 
gy ;  her's,  the  ramble  on  the  hill-sido — mine,  the  studies  of  tha 
doister ;  I,  living  within  my  own  heart,  and  addicted,  body  and 
■oul,  to  thi^  most  intense  and  painful  meditntion — ebe,  rooniiiig 
carelessly  through  life,  wi_th_no  thought  of  the  shndowa  in  ha 
path,  or  the  sUent  flight  of  the  raven-winged  hours.  Bcrcnifct— 
TcalT  upon  Tier  name — Berenice ! — and  from  the  gray  nrim  of 
jnemory  a  thousand  tumultuous  recollections  are  startled  at  tlw 
M>und!  Ah,  vividly  is  her  image  before  me  now,  as  in  the  enrif 
days  of  her  light-hearted ness  and  joy !  Oh.  gorgeous  yet  fiuitwiv 
beauty  1  Oh,  sj-lph  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Amheim !  Ob, 
Naiad  among  its  fountains  I  And  then — then  all  is  Diyst^ry  and 
terror,  and  a  tale  which  should  not  be  told.  Disease — a  &tal 
fsease,  fell  like  the  simoon  upon  her  frame ;  and,  ovea  whil*  I 
^KMd  arOTi  her,  tW  spml 'of  d\Kai^<t  «-««n>\  tstm  \im,  ^wvadiiii 
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ber  mind,  her  habits,  and  her  character,  and,  in  a  roannar  tlia 
most  subtle  and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  identic  of  her  per- 
BOQ !  Alas !  the  destroyer  came  and  went ! — and  the  victim — 
where  is  she !     I  knew  hef  not — or  knew  her  no  longer  as  Bere- 

Among  the  numerous  train  of  maladies  superinduced  by  that 
fiiUl  and  primary  one  which  effected  a  revolution  of  so  horrible  a 
kind  in  the  moral  and  physical  being  of  my  cousin,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  most  distressing  and  obstinate  in  its  nature,  a  spedea 
of  epilepsy  not  unfrequently_  terminating  in  trance  itself — trance 
Tcrjjjgariy  resembling  posilive  dissolution,  and  from  which  her 
manner  of  recovery  was,  in  most  instances,  atartlinjfly  abrupL  In 
the  mean  time,  ray  own  disease — for  I  have  been  told  that  I  should 
call  it  by  no  other  appellation — my  own  disease,  then,  grew  rapidly 
upon  me,  and  assumed  finally  a  monomaniac  character  of  a  novel 
and  extraordinary  form — hourly  and  momently  gaining  vigor— 
and  at  length  obtaining  over  me  the  most  incomprehensible  as- 
cendency. This  monomania,  if  I  must  so  term  it,  consisted  in  a 
morbid  irritability  of  those  properties  of  the  raind  in  metaphysical 
edence  termed  the  ailtnliDc.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I  am 
not  understood  ;  but  I  fear,  indeed,  that  it  is  in  no  manner  possible 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely  general  reader,  an  adequate 
idea  of  that  nervons  inltniity  of  mteral  with  which,  ia  mj  caao, 
the  powers  ofmeditation  fnot  to  speak  technieally)  busied  and 
buried  themselves,  in  the  contemplation  of  even  the  meet  ordinary 
objecca  oCjhe  universe. 

To  muse  for  lung  unwearied  hours,  with  my  attention  riveted 
to  some  frivolous  device  on  the  margin  or  in  the  typography  of  a 
book ;  to  become  absorbed,  for  the  better  part  of  a  summer's  day, 
quaint  shadow  fulling  aslant  upon  the  tapeatry  or  upon  the 
floor ;  to  lose  myself,  for  an  entire  night,  in  watching  the  steady 
flame  of  a  lamp,  or  the  embers  of  a  fire ;  to  dream  away  whoU 
days  over  the  perfume  of  aflower;  to  repeat,  monotonously,  soms 
common  word,  until  the  sound,  by  dint  of  frequent  repetition, 
eeased  to  convey  any  idea  whatever  to  the  mind  ;  to  lose  nil  sense 
ot  motion  or  physical  existence,  by  means  of  absolute  bodily  qui- 
escence long  and  obstinately  persevered  in ;  such  were  3.  few  (^ 
Ae  most  common  nnd  least  pernicious  vagaarvea  \ai'0Ra4>s^  *.<3sq.- 
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ditlon  of  the  menta.  fiumlties,  noi,  indeed,  ahogediar  unpiniBeH 
but  oertainlj  Indding  defianoe  to  anytliiDg  hke  analyas  or  eqk* 
nation. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  Hie  nndneiy  eamerti  al 
morbid  attention  thus  excited  by  objects  in  their  own  natoie  far 
volous,  must  not  be  confounded  in  chancier  with  that  nnniniting 
propensity  common  to  all  mankind,  and  more  espedallj  i 
in  by  persons  of  ardent  ima^nation.  It  was  not  even, 
be  at  first  supposed,  an  extreme  condition,  or  ezaggeratioii  of  sudi 
propensity,  but  primarily  and  essentially  distinct  and  different 
In  the  one  instance,  the  dreamer,  or  enihusiaBt,  heang  interarted 
by  an  object  usually  not  frivolous,  imperoepti^y  ^gfffl*  "g***^  ^  *\r 
object  in  ^  wjld^p^fiy  ^f  dftdufltinmn  and  snyyasliQiiff  ^f'^^ff  ^"^ 
firom,  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day-dream  c/fe^  repUie  trUk 

entirely  vanished  an  j  farf^tJAn.  In  my  case,  the  primary  objeet 
was  in varlahlt/ frivolous ^  although  assuming,  through  the  medium 
of  my  distoinpored  vision,  a  riifractod  and  unreal  importance. 
Ft»w  d<*ductions,  if  any,  were  made ;  and  those  few  pertinaciously 
n*turning  in  upon  th(j  original  object  as  a  centre.  Tlie  meditations 
w<To  7iev€r  j)lcasuraMt? ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  the  revery,  the 
first  cause,  so  far  from  Ix^ing  out  of  sight,  had  attained  that  super- 
naturally  exaggerated  interest  which  was  the  prev^ing  feature 
of  the  disease.  In  a  word,  the  powers  of  mind  more  particularly 
exercised  were,  with  me,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  attentive,  and 
/ire,  with  the  day-dreamer,  the  sjyecvlative. 

My  l>ooks,  at  this  epoch,  if  they  did  not  actually  serve  to  irri- 
tate the  disorder,  partook,  it  will  be  perceived,  largely,  in  their 
imaginative  and  inconsequential  nature,  of  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  the  disorder  itself.  I  well  remember,  among  others,  the 
treatise  of  the  noble  Italian,  Gcelius  Secundus  Curio,  ^^De  Amjpli- 
tudine  Beati  Rc<jni  Dei  ;"  St.  Austin's  great  work,  "  The  City  of 
God ;''  and  Tertullian's  **  De  Came  Chri^ti,**  in  which  tlie  para- 
doxical sentence,  "  Mortuu^  est  Dei  fiUus  ;  credihile  est  quia  in- 
eptum  est;  et  sepultus  resurrexit ;  certum  est  quia  impossihile est,^^ 
ocruj)i('d  my  undivided  time,  for  many  weeks  of  laborious  and 
fruitless  investigation. 

!Zlius  it  will  appear  iiat,  a\i^<wi  ^T£i*'^\s!^3«tf5fc<ii^\s^\aKs>aS^ 


things,  my  reason  bore  resemblance  to  that  ocesn-crog  spoken  of 
by  Ptolemy  Hephestion,  which  sU'adily  resisting  the  tittacke  of 
human  violence,  and  the  fiercer  fury  of  the  waters  and  the  winds, 
trembled  only  to  the  touch  of  the  flower  called  Asphodel.  And 
although,  to  a  careless  thinker,  it  miglit  appear  a  mutter  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  alteration  produced  bj  her  unhappy  malady,  in 
the  moral  condition  of  Berenice,  would  afford  me  many  objecU 
for  the  exercise  of  that  intense  and  abnoinial  meditation  whose 
nature  I  have  been  at  some  trouble  in  esplmiiing,  yet  euch  was 
not  in  any  degree  the  case.  In  the  lucid  intervals  of  my  infirmity, 
her  calamity,  indeed,  gave  me  pain,  and,  titlung  deeply  to  heart 
that  total  wreck  of  her  iidr  and  gentle  life,  I  did  not  fail  to  ponder, 
frequently  and  bitterly,  upon  the  wonder-working  means  by  which 
BO  strange  a  revolution  had  been  so  suddenly  brought  to  pass. 
But  these  reflections  partook  not  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  my  dis- 
ease, and  were  such  as  would  have  (Kworred,  under  eimilaT  dr- 
cumstances,  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind.  True  to  its  own 
characttr,  my  disorder  revelled  in  the  lees  important  but  more 
Btaitling  chnngea  wrought  in  the  pki/sical  frame  of  Berenice — in 
the  Blngulai'  andmost  appalling  distortion  of  her  personal  identity. 

During  the  brightest  days  of  her  unparalleled  beauty,  most  . 
■nrely  I  had  never  loved  her.  In  the  strange  anomalT  of  my  MiBt:>'- 
ence.  feelinys  with  mo.  hail  never  been  of  the  heart,  and  my  paa- 
■inng  qhnnifi  wtrt  ttf  (hr  ^1"'^  llirough  the  gray  of  the  early 
morning — among  the  trellised  shadiuws  of  the  forest  at  noon- 
day— and  in  the  silence  of  niy  library  at  night — she  had  flitted 
by  my  eyes,  and  I  had  seen  her — not  as  the  hving  and  breathing 
Berenice,  hut  as  the  Berenice  of  a  dream ;  not  as  a  being  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  but  as  the  abstraction  wauch-ff  hp'"g;  not  as  a 
thing  to  admire,  but  to  analyae.;  not  as  an  object  of  love,  but  m 

the  then^fl  '<f  the  "most   abstni'^'   ■^lthnii|jh    rl^piiltniy  Hpw'iiUtion. 

And  noie — now  I  shuddered  in  her  presence,  and  grow  pale  at 
her  approach  ;  yet,  bitterly  lamenting  her  (alien  and  desolate  con- 
dition, I  called  to  mind  that  she  had  loved  mo  long,  and,  in  an 
evil  moment,  I  spoke  to  her  of  marriage. 

And  at  length  the  period  of  our  nuptials  was  approaching,  when, 

upon  an  afternoon  in  the  winter  of  the  year — one  of  those  uosea- 

_  Huably  warm,  cbIid,  and  misty  duya  ^\u^^^^^^jja»g^«f^^^_ 
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beautiful  Halcyon,* — I  sat,  (and  aat,  as  I  thonght,  alone,)  in  tbt 
inner  apartincnt  of  tho  library.  But,  uplifting  my  eyea,  I  «« 
that  Berenice  atuod  before  me. 

Was  it  my  owa  excitud  imagination — or  the  misty  inflaenM  of 
the  atmoaphere — or  the  uncertMn  twilight  of  the  chamber — or  lb« 
gray  draperies  which  fell  amund  her  Bgaie — that  caus«d  iu  it  so 
vacilladug  and  iadiBtinct  an  outline !  I  could  cot  telL  She  spoke 
no  word ;  and  I — not  for  worlds  could  I  have  uttered  a  sylli^W. 
An  icy  chill  ran  through  my  frame ;  a  sense  of  insu&rable  anriely 
oppressed  me;  a  consuming  curiosity  pervaded  my  sonl;  and, 
sinking  back  upon  the  chair,  I  remained  for  some  time  bnwtUM 
and  motionless,  with  my  eyes  riveted  upon  her  person.  AImI 
its  erauuistion  was  eicessive,  and  not  one  vestige  of  the  fonnw 
being  lurked  iik  any  single  line  of  the  contour.  My  burning  glAOM 
at  length  fell  upon  the  fiice. 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and  BinguUrlTjJaail; 
and  The~onM~Jetly"^air  fell  partially  oyer  it,  and  ov«tsIiiuIow«i1 
the  hollow  temples  with  innumerable  ringlets,  now  of  a  virid  yd- 
low,  and  jarring  discordantly,  in  their  fantastic  character,  with  th« 
reigning  melancholy  of  the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  IHeloi, 
and  lustrelesB,  and  seemingly  pupilless,  and  I  shrank  inroluntarily 
from  their  glassy  stare  to  the  contemplation  of  the  thin  ainj 
ehmnken  lipa.  They  parted;  and  in  asmile  of  peculiar  meami^ 
the  loelk  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed  themselves  slowly  lo 
my  view,  Wpuldtii.God  Ihat^I  had  never  beheld  them,  or  that, 
hariflgdpne  BOt  I  had-diei! 

*  •  •  •  •         -  •  • 

The  shutting  of  a  door  disturbed  me,  and.  looking  up,  I  tamA 
that  my  cousin  bad  departed  from  the  chamber.  But  (roro  th* 
disordered  chaniber  of  my  brain,  had  ngt,  alas!  depattri!~i53 
woulcl  npr&  driven  away,  the  white  and  ghaatlj  ywtrtigi  qfjb* 
teelL  Not  a.  speck  on  their  surfiwo — not  a  shade  on  their  ena- 
mel— not  an  indenture  in  their  edges — but  what  that  brief  p«iiod 
of  her  smile  had  sufficed  to  brand  in  upon  my  memorT.     t  mv 

*  Firns  JoTp.  during:  tbe  winter  seumi,  gives  twice  seven  da js  of  wwntk. 
men  have  called  liaa  demetA  acAlem^entx  \uDKU\a  mme  oTtlw  baanlttd 
nalcyon. — Simonutti. 


m  now  even  more  unequivocally  than  1  beheld  them  then.  The 
til  I — the  teelh ! — they  were  here,  and  there,  and  eveiTwherfl, 
1  visibly  and  palpably  before  me ;  long,  narrow,  and  eJcccaaiTely 
hite,  joth  the  pale  lips  writhing  aboatJtieiO»  as  ifl-jtliaJifiEI-Wt 
BPt  of  dieir  first  terrible  developmwit.  Then  came  the  fiill  fury 
my  Tnonomania,  and  I  struggled  in  vain  against  its  strange  and 
wietible  influence.  In  the  multiphed  objects  of  the  external 
trld  I  had  no  thoughts  but  for  the  teeth.  For  these  I  longed 
1th  a  frenzied  desire.  All  other  matters  and  all  different  inter- 
ta  became  absorbed  in  their  single  contemplation.  They^ — -they 
[»e  were  present  to  the  mental  eye,  and  they,  in  their  sole 
dividuaUty,  became  the  essence  of'my  mental  life.  I  held  them 
.  every  light.  I  turned  them  in  every  attitude.  I  surveyed 
leir  characteristics.  I  dwelt  upon  their  pecuharities.  I  pondered 
Km  their  conformation.  I  mused  upon  the  alteration  in  their 
Itiire.  I  shuddered  as  I  assigned  to  them,  in  imagiiiBtioD,  a 
Bsitive  and  sentient  power,  and,  even  when  unassisted  by  the 
n,  a  capability  of  moral  expression.  Of  Mademoiselle  Salle  it 
IS  been  well  said,  "  Que  ious  *es  pat  elaienl  des  tftiliments,"  and 
'  Berenice  I  more  seriously  beUeved  que  tou»  sea  dents  etaient 
V  idees.  Des  idees  ! — ah,  here  was  the  idiotic  thought  that  de- 
nied me !  Des  idees  ! — ah,  therefore  it  was  that  I  coveted  them 
'  madly  !  I  felt  that  their  possession  could  alone  ever  restore 
e  to  peace,  in  giving  me  bocli  to  reason. 

And  the  evening  closed  in  upon  me  thus — and  then  the  dark- 
n  came,  and  tarried,  and  went — and  the  day  again  dawned — 
id  the  mists  of  a  second  night  were  now  gathering  around — and 
tin  I  sat  motionless  in  that  solitary  roora^and  still  1  sat  buried 
in  meditation — and  still  the  ph^ntasma  of  the  teeth  maintained 
ita  terrible  ascendency,  as,  with  the  most  vivid  and  hideous  dis- 
tinctness, it  floated  about  amid  the  changing  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  chamber.  At  length  there  broke  in  upon  my  dreams  a  cry 
AS  of  horror  and  dismay  ;  and  thereunto,  after  a  pause,  succeeded 
the  sound  of  troubled  voices,  intermingled  with  many  low  moan-  - 
ings  of  sorrow  or  of  pmn.  I  arose  from  my  seat,  and  throwing 
open  one  of  the  doors  of  the  librar) ,  saw  standing  out  in  the  ante- 
chamber a  servant  maiden,  all  in  tears,  who  told  me  that  Betetuoa 
was — no  more  I    She  had  been  aeiied  mfti  e^is^-^  '-a^  "&!»  «»*£^ 


moniii^  ftod  doif,  at  the  doeing  in  of  the  night,  the  gr»«  *a 
tt»dj  for  ltd  tenant,  and  nil  the  preparations  for  the  bnml  vat 
oMQpUtod. 

I  ijvvd  mritAlf  «itting  in  the  librwy,  and  a^in  sitting  than 
>lon».  It  sn'uiBl  Uiut  I  had  D«wly  nwakened  from  a  ronfued 
and  ^Kciting  'InAni.  I  knew  ihatil  was  now  midnight,  and  I  ■wti 
wi-U  »wiire,  tlial  sinco  the  suiting  of  the  sun,  Berenice  tad  b>M[ 
inU-nvd.     But  of  thai  droary  ]wriod  which  int^rvpo^d  I  had  no 

|iuntiv(!,  at  li-ast  no  di'i'niif mr.r.  1j.'|]-:.i:i.      Y.  t  il-  ni'  [i.-ty  wm 

replete  with  horrt't- — lji>i  ■■  ■  !■     ■  '■  j  ■■  ■_!!■ ,  uA 

kmr  Bon  tarfblv  fcom  amtagi^.  Ii«w<«  ft«M  ftgv  k 
Oa  MBOfd  of  a^  vktiAM,  wittfaB  d  oMT  «*li  £a,  Mid  Udioi^ 
Md  nmtdGgMa  TMoOeetiim.  I  rtiMd  to  deq^fhtr  Oam,  M 
ik  ndn;  wUe  svct  «Dd  non,  lika  the  sfrfrit of  «  dspivted  mh^ 
Aeahrin  nd  picning  shriek  of  «  fcaule  roiee  Beamed  to  be  rii^ 
ing  in  my  etn.  I  had  done  a  deed — what  was  it  T  I  asked  inj- 
•eif  the  qtiestion  aloud,  and  the  whispering  echoes  of  the  chamber 
answered  me, — "  What  ma  it  t" 

On  the  table  beside  me  hm^ied  s  lamp,  and  near  it  lay  a  litd« 
box.  It  wm  of  DO  remarkable  character,  and  I  had  seen  it  &e- 
quendf  before,  for  it  was  the  properly  of  the  fiunily  physician ;  but 
bow  came  it  there,  upon  isa  table,  and  why  did  I  shudder  in  re- 
garding it  1  These  things  were  in  no  manner  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  my  eyes  at  length  dropped  to  the  open  pages  of  a  book,  and 
to  a  sentence  nndeisoored  therein.  The  words  were  the  dngular 
bnt  simple  ones  of  the  poet  Ebn  Zaiat : — "  Dic^font  fnihi  »odalet 
n  tepalehrwm  amieae  vitilarem,  curat  mecu  aiiquantulHm  fort 
Uvatat."  Why,  then,  as  I  pemsed  them,  did  the  haira  of  my 
head  erect  themselves  on  end,  and  the  blood  of  my  body  become 
congealed  within  my  veins  I 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  library  door — and,  pale  as  the 
tenant  of  a  tomb,  a  menial  entered  upon  tiptoe.  Tfia  looks  were 
wild  with  terror,  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  voice  tremulous,  husky, 
and  very  low.  What  said  he ! — some  broken  sentences  I  heard. 
He  told  of  a  wild  cry  disturbing  the  ^lence  of  the  night — of  the 
gathering  together  of  the  household — of  a-eearch  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bound ;  aodt^eu^  tones  ^w  'i«Siwi^^  *QsiQs«».  ■«aN»i 


whispered  me  of  u  violated  grave — of  a  disfigured  body  easliroud- 
ed,  jet  still  breathing — still  palpitating — sliil  alive  ! 

He  pointed  to  my  garments ;  they  were  muddy  and  dotted 
with  gore.  I  spoke  not,  and  he  took  me  gently  by  the  hand :  it 
was  indented  with  the  impress  of  butnan  nails.  He  directed  my 
Attention  to  some  object  against  the  wall.  I  looked  at  it  for  some 
minutes :  it  was  a  spade.  With  a  shriek  I  bounded  to  the  table, 
and  grasped  the  box  that  lay  upon  it  But  I  could  not  force  it 
open ;  and,  in  my  tremor,  it  slipped  from  roy  hands,  and  fell 
heavily,  and  burst  into  pieces ;  and  from  it,  with  n  rattling  sound, 
there  rolled  out  some  instruments  of  dental  surgery,  intermingled 
with  thirty-two  small,  white,  and  ivorj'-Iooking  substinces  that 
were  scattered  to  and  iro  about  the  floor. 
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ELEONORA. 


Sub  conaerralione  tonone  RpedGcs 


Aaymoiuf  Litllp 


I  Au  come  of  a  race  Qoted  for  vigor  of  fancy  and  ardor  of  pamao. 
Men  have  called  me  mad;  bot  the  gueatioo  ia  not  vet  aettled. 
wliether  madneag  ia.  or  is  not  the  loftJeat  iatelligence — wlwto 
much  tliat  is  glorious — whether  all  that  is  profound — dow  not 
B p ring JmiiT  itiaai^  fifjjin^vjll^ — *''"'ll  "umdi  of  mind  Bxrited  <t 
the  ijipe^  of  the  penora]  intellect.  Tliey  wbo  dream  by  ixjtn 
cognizant  of  many  things  which  escape  those  who  dream  onlylij 
night  In  their  gray  H^'ions  they  obtaio  gUmpses  of  etemi^,  ad 
thrill,  in  waking,  to  find  that  they  have  been  upon  the  vage  tf 
the  great  secret.  In  snatches,  they  learn  something  of  th«  n- 
dom  which  is  of  good,  stod  more  of  the  mere  knowledge  whi^  it 
lo{  evil.  They  penetrate,  however  rudderless  or  compauless,  into 
the  vast  oce&n  of  the  "  light  ineffable ;"  and  again,  like  the  advco- 
turee  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  "affrttai  tant  mare  Im^brvrwt, 
quid  in  to  tswet  exploraluri." 

We  will  MIT,  then,  that  !  am  mad,  1  grant,  at  least,  that  thm 
we  two  distinct  conditions  of  my  menta!  cYistence—^e 
qfa  lucid  reason,  not  to  be  disput<>dj_andhelujigii|gj2. 
of  events  "fbfraing  the  first  epoch  of  my  Ufii:— and  acoaditicmf 
shadow  and  doubt,  appertaining  to  the  preaant._ani  1o  tli»  nfoei- 
lection  of  what  constitutes  the  second  crent_^!LoLjSI_tS5£ 
Therefore,  what  1  shall  tell  of  the  earher  piriod,  believe;  and  to 
what  I  may  relate  of  the  Liter  time,  give  only  such  credit  at  xoMf 
Gcein  due ;  or  doulil  \l  a.lto^el\ieT  -,  or,,  if  donbl  it  ye  caimot,  thM 
play  unto  ite  riddle  tihe 


She  wiara  I  loved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I  now  pen  calmlyN 
and  distinctly  these  r«raenibrftnMS,  was  the  sole  danghter  of  the 
on!y  Rister  of  my  mother  long  departed.  Eleonora  waa  the  name  I 
of  my  cousin.  We  had  always  dwelled  together,  beneath  a  trop-  \ 
ical  aun,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass.  No  unguided 
footstep  ever  came  upon  that  vale ;  for  it  lay  far  away  up  among 
a  range  of  giant  hilb  that  hung  beetling  around  about  it,  shutting 
out  the  sunlight  from  its  sweel«at  recesses.  No  path  waa  trodden 
in  its  vicinity ;  and,  to  reach  our  happy  home,  there  was  need  of 
putting  back,  with  force,  the  foiinge  of  many  thousands  of  forest 
trees,  .■jnd  of  crushing  to  death  the  gloriea  of  many  millions  of 
fragrant  flowefs.  Thus  it  was  that  we  lived  all  alone,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  world  without  tie  valley, — I,  and  my  cousin,  and 
her  mother. 

From  the  dim  regions  beyond  the  mountains  at  the  upper  end 
of  our  encircled  domain,  there  crept  out  a  narrow  and  deep  riveri 
brighter  than  all  save  the  eyes  of  Eleonora ;  and,  winding  steal- 
thily about  in  mazy  courses,  it  passed  away,  at  length,  through  a 
shadowy  gorge,  among  hills  still  dimmer  than  those  whence  it  had 
issued.  We  called  it  the  "  River  of  Silence  ;"  for  there  seemed 
to  be  a  hushing  influence  in  its  flow.  So  murmur  arose  from  it* 
bed,  and  so  gently  it  wandered  aloni;,  liat  the  pearly  pebbles  upon 
which  we  loved  to  gaze,  far  down  within  its  bosom,  stirred  not  at 
all,  but  lay  in  a  mottonlosB  content,  each  in  its  own  old  station, 
shining  on  gloriously  forever. 

The  margin  of  the  river,  and  of  the  many  dazzjing  rivulets  that 
glided  through  devious  ways  into  its  channel,  as  well  as  the  spactft 
that  extended  from  the  margins  away  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
iitreams  until  they  reached  the  bed  of  pebbles  at  the  bottom, — 
these  spots,  not  less  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  valley,  from  the 
liver  to  the  mountwns  that  girdled  it  in,  were  carpeted  all  by  a 
soft  green  grass,  thick,  short,  perfectly  even,  and  vanillH-perfiimed, 
but  so  besprinkled  throughout  with  the  yellow  buttercup,  the  whit* 
daisy,  the  purple  violet,  and  the  ruby-red  asphodel,  that  its  ex- 
ceeding beauty  spoke  to  our  hearts  in  loud  tones,  of  the  love  and 
('of  the  glory  of  God. 

And,  here  and  there,  in  groves  about  this  grass,  like  wildeTn«»«». 
of  dreams,  apranir  up  fantastic  trees,  w\\Cji«  teW  fiVti^sn  %\Kma,<!ii*A- 


■ol  «|iffigbl,bot  ibBtod  gneefollf  tovadifte^^Artyenl 
at  mM-dflj  into  the  eeirtre  of  the  YaDej.  Thf  ir  liilr  tm  ipiilM 
with  the  Tirid  ahcrute  tplendor  of  t^taaj  aid  tiba;  siva 
HBOolhcr  than  all  wve  the  diedbcf  BBonoim;  M^tinihiftfti 
fhe  Iffillniit  green  of  the  huge  lewet  that  ■pi«d  ftnm  Iheir  — > 
niti  IB  loDg|tiemn]owfiiiei,daIljiiq^wHfatheZe|iliyiayOi^ 
have  fimded  them  giaai  aeipeati  <if  Bjiia  doing  homage  to  thek 
Sovere^n  the  Son. 

Hand  in  hand  about  thk  vaDej,  for  fifteen  jean,  itMynedlvidi 
Eleonora  befeie  Love  entered  yitlmy  my  |p**^  Itwaaoneeieii- 
ingat  the  doeeof  the  third  lastnan  of  her  fife,  and  of  theftanth 
of  m  J  own,  that  we  sat,  lodced  in  each  other's  emhraoe,  faaBei& 
the  serpent-like  tiees,  and  looked  down  within  the  waien  of  ths 
Rirer  of  Silence  at  our  images  therein.  We  sp<Ae  no  words  dnriny 
the  rest  of  that  sweet  day ;  and  our  wordi  eren  upon  the  morrow 
were  tremulous  and  few.  We  had  drawn  the  god  &oa  from  tlist 
ware,  and  now  we  felt  that  he  had  enkindled  within  us  the  fierj 
flouLs  of  our  forefathers.  The  p&ssions  which  had  for  centuries 
distinguished  our  race,  came  thronging  with  the  &ncies  for  wliich 
th<ry  had  been  equally  noted,  and  together  breathed  a  delirioin 
bluw  over  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass.  A  change  fell 
upon  all  things.  Strange,  brilliant  flowers,  star-shaped,  burst  out 
upon  the  trees  where  no  flowers  had  been  known  before.  The 
tintfl  of  the  green  carpet  deepened ;  and  when,  one  J>y^  one,  the 
white  daisies  shrank  away,  there  sprang  uj)  in  place  of  themy  ^ 
by  ten  of  the  ruby-red  asphodel.  And  life  arose  in  our  jathg; 
for  the  tall  flamingo,  liitherto  unseen,  with  all  gay^lowing  birds, 
flaunted  liis  scarlet  plumage  before  us*  The  golden  and  silver  fish 
haunted  the  river,  out  "of  the  bosom  of  which  issued,  little  by  little, 
a  murmur  that  swelled,  at  length,  into  a  lulling  melody  more  di- 
vine than  that  of  the  harp  of  jSo\u» — sweeter  than  all  save  the 
voice  of  Eleonora.  And  now,  too,  a  voluminous  cloud,  which  we 
had  long  watched  in  the  regions  of  Hesper,  floated  out  thence,  all 
gorgeous  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  settling  in  peace  above  us,  sank, 
day  by  day,  lower  and  lower,  until  its  edges  rested  upon  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  turning  all  their  dimness  into  magnificence,  and 
shutting  us  up,  as  if  forever,  within  a  magic  priscn-house  of  gran- 
deur and  of  glory. 


ELEOMORA.  Ut 

The  lovelioosA  of  Eleonora  was  that  of  the  Seraphim ;  but  sb.6 
was  a  maiden  artless  and  innoceut  as  the  brief  hfe  she  had  led 
among  the  flowers.  No  guile  disguised  the  fervor  of  love  which 
animated  her  heart,  and  she  examined  with  me  its  inmost  recesses 
na  we  wnllied  together  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass, 
and  discoursed  of  the  mighty  clianges  which  had  lately  taken 
place  therein. 

At  length,  having  epoken  one  day,  in  te»rs,  of  the  taut  sad 
chaflge  which  must  hefiil!  Uummiity,  she  tlieiice  for  ward  dwelt  onjy 

Terse,  as,  in  thc_songs  of  tiio  l.uiril  ni  ^Aittny,,  ^lh•  ^^law  im.igeo 
are  (bund  occiimngjagniri  and  ai^aiii,  in  evtrj  inij^rtwive  variiiti^ 
of  j^raae.. 

She  had  seen  that  the  finger  of  Death  waa  upon  her  bosom — 
that,  hke  the  ephemeron,  wlie  )iadj»en  made  perfect  in  loTeUpeaa 
only  to  -die  ;  but  the  terrors  of  the~grave  to  her,  lay  solely  in  a 
consideration  which  she  revealed  to  me,  one  evening  at  twiLght, 
by  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Silence.  She  grieved  to  think  that, 
having  enlamlsi.hEt  is  Ae  Valley  of  the  51anj*-Colored  Grass,  I 
wouldj^uitjbrever  its  happj  recesse?,  transferring  the  love  which 
now  was  so  passionately  her  own  to  some  maiden  or~the  outer  and 
eTery-daj_wprl(l.  And,  then  and  there,  I  threw  myself  hurriedly 
at  the  feet  of  Eleonora,  and  offered  up  a  vow,  to  lienelf  and  to 
Heaven,  that  1  would  never  yiid_jnyself_in_ma!Tiage  to  any 
daughterj^  Earth — that  I  would  in  no  manner  prove  recreant  to 
iTer  dear  memory,  or  to  the  memory  of  the  devout  affection  with 
which  she  had  blessed  me.  And  I  called  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  the 
tJniverae  to  witness  the  pious  solemnity  of  my  vow.  And  the 
curse  which  I  invoked  of  Ifim  and  of  her,  a  saint  in  Helu.sion, 
should  I  prove  traitorous  to  that  promise,  involved  a  penalty  the 
exceeding  great  horror  of  which  will  not  permit  me  to  make  record 
of  it  here.  And  the  bright  eyes  of  Eleonora  grew  brighter  Ht  my 
words ;  and  she  sighed  as  if  a  deadly  burthen  had  been  taken  from 
her  breast ;  and  she  trembled  and  very  bitterly  wept ;  but  she 
made  acceptance  of  the  vow,  (for  what  was  she  but  a  child  i )  and 
it  xnado  easy  to  her  the  bed  of  her  death.  And  she  said  to  me, 
not  many  days  afterwards,  tranquilly  dying,  that,  because  of  what 
I  had  done  for  the  comfort  of  her  B^nt,ti\www)\i''iB^Ai'S'w."™»' 
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in  that  spirit  when  departed,  and,  if  so  it  were  permitted  W, 
return  to  me  visibly  in  the  watches  of  the  night ;  but,  if  thia 
thing  were,  indeed,  beyond  the  power  of  the  souls  in  FantdiK. 
•Ihat  she  would,  at  least,  give  me  frequent  indicationa  of  her 
presence  ;  eighing  upon  me  in  the  evening  winds,  or  filling  tlw  at 
which  I  breathed  with  perfume  from  the  censets  of  the  Bngets. 
And,  with  these  words  iipun  her  lips,  she  yielded  up  her  itmooent 
life,  putting  an  end  to  the  first  epoch  of  my  own. 

Tlius  far  I  have  faithfully  sdd.  But  na  1  paaa  the  barrier  in 
Time's  path,  formed  by  the  death  of  my  beloved,  and  proceed 
with  the  second  era  of  my  existence,  1  feel  that  a  shadow  gnthcn 
over  my  brain,  and  I  mistrust  the  perfect  sanity  of  the  rtcord. 
£ut  let  me  on. — Years  dragged  themselves  along  heavily,  and 
Btill  I  dwelled  within  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grsss ;  but 
a  second  change  had  come  upon  all  things.  The  Etar«hap«d 
flowen  shrank  into  the  8t«m3  of  the  trees,  and  appeared  no  moR> 
The  tints  of  the  greeo  carpet  faded ;  and,  one  by  one,  the  ruV- 
red  asphodels  withered  away ;  and  there  sprang  up,  in  place  of 
them,  ten  by  ten.  dark.,  eye-like  violeL".  that  writhed  uneiasily  and 
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T  his  scarlet  nli 


_p8tha,l.fi'r  Ih.'  !  ill  t':iiiiMi_. 

before  ns,  hut  i\-w  -ri.lu  I  _ 

gay  glowing  V''^4^  ^^'"^  ^'^^  nrrivud  ia  bi*  '^"'"p^^py  And  tia 
golden  and  silver  fish  swam  doirii  through  the  gorge  at  th«  lower 
end  of  our  domain  and  bedecked  the  sweet  river  never  again.  And 
the  lulling  melody  that  had  been  softer  than  the  wind-harp  of 
..fSolus,  and  more  divine  than  all  save  the  voice  of  ESeomont,  it 
died  little  by  little  away,  in  murmurs  growing  lower  and  loweb 
until  the  stream  returned,  at  length,  utterly,  into  the  solemnity  of 
its  ori^nal  silence.     And  then,  Instly,  the  voluminous  cloud  tip- 

I  Tose,  and,  abandoning  tlie  tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  diranw 
of  old,  fell  back  into  the  regions  of  Hesper,  and  took  away  all  ib 
manifold  golden  and  gorgeous  glories  from  the  Valley  of  du 
Many-Colored  Grass. 

Yet  the  promises  of  Eleonora  were  not  foi^otten ;  for  1  Ixard 
the  sounds  of  the  swinging  of  the  oensem  of  the  ang«la;  and 

I    (trearas  of  a  holy  perfume  floated  ever  and  ever  about  the  valby; 

Laud  at  lone  liouts,  %«\tw  m'j\w!axt^KBX\nK^^'iwt.-<Bttlfc'j^)l 
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bathed  my  jtow  came  unto  me  laden  with  soft  sighs  ;  and  indis- 
tinct murmurs  filled  often  the  night  air ;  and  once— oh,  but  once 
only !  I  was  awakened  troni  a  slumber,  like  the  slumber  of  death, 
by  the  pressing  of  spiritual  tips  Upon  my  own. 

But  the  void  within  ray  heart  refused,  even  thus,  to  be  filled.  I 
longed  for  the  love  which  Lad  before  filled  it  to  overflowing.  At 
length  the  valley  pained  me  through  its  memories  of  Eleonora, 
and  I  Seft  it  forever  for  the  vanities  and  the  turbulent  triumphs  of 
the  world. 

I  found  myself  within  a  strange  city,  where  sll  things  might 
have  served  to  blot  from  recollection  the  sweet  dreams  I  had 
dreamed  so  long  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many-Colored  Grass.  The 
pomps  and  pageantries  of  a  stately  court,  aud  the  mad  clangor  of 
arms,  and  the  radiant  loveliness  of  woman,  bewildered  and  intoii- 
cat«d  my  brain.  But  as  yet  my  soul  had  proved  true  to  ita  vows, 
and  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  Eleonora  were  still  given 
me  in  the  silent  hours  of  the  night.  Suddenly,  these  manifesta- 
tions they  ceased ;  and  the  world  grew  dark  before  mine  eyes ;  and 
I  stood  aghast  at  the  burning  thoughts  which  possessed— at  the 
terrible  temptations  which  beset  me ;  for  there  came  from  some 
far,  fur  distant  and  unknown  land,  into  the  gay  court  of  the  king 
I  served,  a  maiden  to  whose  beauty  my  whole  recreant  heart 
yielded  at  one* — at  whose  footstool  I  bowed  down  without  a 
struggle,  in  the  most  ardent,  in  the  most  abject  worship  of  love. 
What  indeed  was  my  passion  for  the  young  girl  of  the  valley  in 
comparison  with  the  fervor,  and  the  deUrium,  and  the  spiril^lifting 
ecstasy  of  adoration  with  which  I  poured  out  my  whole  soul  in 
tears  at  the  feet  of  the  ethereal  Ermengarde ! — Oh,  bright  was  the 
■eraph  Ermengarde  I  and  in  that  knowledge  I  had  room  for  none 
other. — Oh,  divine  was  the  angel  Ermengarile  1  and  as  I  looked 
down  into  the  depths  of  her  memorial  eyes,  I  thought  only  of 
them — and  of  fifr. 

I  wedded  ; — nor  dreaded  the  curse  1  had  invoked ;  and  its  bit- 
temess  was  not  visited  upon  me.     And  once^but  once  again  in 
the  silence  of  the  nigJit,  there  came  through  my  lattice  the  soft 
vighs  which  had  forsaken  me  ;  and  they  modelled  themselves,  u 
^liliar  and  sweet  voice,  saying — 
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^  Sleep  in  peace  I — ^for  the  Spirit  of  Love  reigneth  and  nk^ 
and,  in  takii^  to  thy  passionate  heart  her  who  is  Ehnengaidii 
thou  art  absolyed,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  made  known  to  thas 
in  Heaven,  of  thy  vows  unto  Eleonora.'' 


BAirs  the  will  diereiu  lielh,  whicli  diedi  not.  Who  knoveth  tho  mTiUrieB 
■  Ibe  vfll,  wiUi  its  rigor  I  For  God  \a  but  s  great  will  perradlDg  nil  things 
""  Ji  diith  not  yield  himself  to 

0  deai^  uttcrtj.  save  onl;  through  the  weakaess  of  his  feeble  irilL 
JoKph  OlanvUl. 

1  OASHOT,  for  mjeoul,  remember  bow,  when,  or  even  predeely 
_j^I  firet'tecame  acquainted  witi»  the  lady  Ligeia. 
B  have  since  elapsed,  and  my  memory  b  feeble  through  mnch 

Bndering.  Or,  perhaps,  I  cannot  tiow  bring  th^e  points  to  mind, 
because,  in  truth,  the  chuHcter  of  my  beloved,  ber  rare  ioarning, 
her  singular  yet  pladd  ca^te  of  bcatity,  and  the  thrilling  and  en- 
thralling eloquence  of  her  low  musical  language,  made  their  way 
into  my  heart  by  paces  so  steadily  and  stealthily  progressive,  Uiat 
they  have  been  unnoticed  and  unknown.  Yet  I  believe  that  I 
met  her  first  and  most  frequently  iu  some  large,  old,  decaying  city 
near  the  Rhine.  Of  her  family — I  have  surely  heard  her  speak. 
That  it  is  of  a  remotely  ancient  date  cannot  be  doubted.  Ligeia ! 
Ligeia  I  Buried  in  studies  of  a  nature  more  than  all  else  adapted 
to  deaden  impressions  of  the  outward  world,  it  ia  by  that  sweet 
word  alone — by  Ligeia — that  I  bring  before  mine  eyes  in  fancy 
the  image  of  her  who  ia  no  more.  And  now,  while  I  write,  a 
recollection  flashes  upon  me  that  I  have  never  knoam  the  paternal 
name  of  her  who  was  my  frieud  and  my  betrothed,  and  who  be- 
came the  partner  nf  my  stiidiea,  and  finally  the  wife  of  my  bosom. 
Was  it  a  playftil  charge  on  the  part  of  my  Ligeia  !  or  was  it  a 
test  of  my  strength  of  affection,  that  I  should  institute  no  inqui- 
riea  upon  this  point  J   or  waa  it  rathei  ft  ck^ticr  ^  11^1  a«^i. — «■ 
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wildly  romantii:  oRiiring  on  the  jshriue  of  the  most  passioDSt*  d^ 
Totion  ?  I  but  indiatinctly  recall  the  fact  itself — what  wondettliit 
I  have  utterly  forgotten  the  drcumstances  vhidi  4»igiiiat«d  «t 
attended  it !  And,  indeed,  if  ever  that  spirit  which  is  entilM 
Romance — if  ever  she,  the  wan  and  the  misty-winged  At/ttafU 
of  idolatrous  Egypt,  presided,  as  they  tell,  over  marriagta  Ut- 
omened,  then  moat  surely  she  presided  over  inipe. 

There  is  one  dear  topic,  however,  on  which  my  memory  fiuk 
me  not.  It  is  the  person  of  Ligeia.  In  stature  she  was  uJl, 
ftomewliat  slender,  and,  in  her  latter  days,  even  emaciated.  I 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  portray  the  majesty,  the  quint  eas^  of 
her  demeanor,  or  the  incomprehensible  hghtnosa  and  elastidty  of 

made  aware  of  her  entrance  into  my  closed  study,  save  I7  Um 
dear  music  of  her  low  sweet  voice,  as  she  placed  her  marble  hand 
BpQQjny  shoulder.  In  beauty  of  face  no  maiden  ever  equalled 
her.  iLwas  [,V  i-».Hnnpc  ^f  nn  ogium-.draup.— an  airy  and  Bpirit- 
lifljng  vision  more  wildly  dii-ine  than  the  phantasies  whjfh  fc^y^r- 
ed  about  the  slumbering  aoule  of  the  <hiught«tB  of  Delos.  Tot 
her  features  were  not  of  that  regular  mould  which  we  hare  ben 
falsely  taught  to  worship  in  the  classical  labon  of  the  heathea. 
"  There  is  no  exquisite  beauty,"  says  Bacon,  Lord  V^rnbBDi 
speaking  truly  of  all  the  forms  and  genera  of  beauty,  "  witkost 
Bome  itrangenefs  in  the  proportion."  Yet,  although  I  saw  tint 
the  features  of  Ligeia  were  not  of  a  classic  regularity — ahboagh  [ 
perceived  that  her  loveliness  was  indeed  "  exquisite,"  and  fait 
that  there  was  much_of_^'  strangeness",  pervadiug  it,  ycl  I  hat* 
'  tried  in  vmii  to  detect  the  irregularity  and  to  trac«  home  toy  <nra 
perception  of  "  the  strange."  I  examined  the  contour  of  the  \oltJ 
and  pale  forehead — it  was  faultless — how  oold  indeed  that  word 
when  applied  to  a  majesty  so  divine  ! — the  sktii  rivalling  Um 
purest  ivory,  the  commanding  extent  and  repose,  the  gentio  pmn^ 
nence  of  the  re^ons  above  the  temples  ;  and  then  the  ravea-bltc^ 
the  glossy,  the  luxuriant  and  naturally -cur  ling  tresses,  tiettjng  forth 
the  fhll  force  of  the  Homeric  epithet,  "  hyaiunthins  I"  I  loobd 
at  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  nose — and  nowhere  but  in  ih* 
graceful  medallions  of  the  Hebrewa  bad  I  beheld  a  similar  p«- 
Thexe  were  tlie  same  XwEvmisaa  msKMcmoea  of  iwiw^ 


«  eamo  Bcarccly  perceptible  tendencj  to  lie  aquiline,  the  eame 

niously  curved  nostrils  speaking  tLe  free  cpiriL     1  regarded 

»  sweet  mouth.     Here  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  all  things 

ivenly — the  magnificent  turn  of  the  short  upper  lip — the  soft 

bluptuoua  slumber  of  the  under — the  dimples  which  sported 

bd  the  color  which  spoke — the  teeth  glancing  back,  vrith  a  bril- 

mcy  almost  atartUng,  every  ray  of  the  holy  light  which  fell  upon 

D  her  serene  and  placid,  yet  most  exuldngly  radiant  of  all 

I  scrutinized  the  formation  of  the  chin — and  here,  loo, 

feund  the  gentleness  of  breadth,  the  softness  and  tho  majesty, 

9  and  the  spirituality,  of  the  Greek — the  contour  which 

»  god  Apollo  revealed  but  in  a  dream,  to  Cteomenes,  the  son 

I  the  Athenian.     And  then  I  peered  into  the  lai^e  eyes  of 

ftFor  eyes  we  hare  no  models  in  the  remotely  antique.     It  might    ^ 
e  been,  too,  that  in  these  eyes  of  my  beloved  lay  the  secret  to 
hich  Lord  Verulam  alludes.     They  were,  I  must'  believe,  6ir 
T  than  llie  ordinary  eyes  of  our  own  race.     They  were  even 
n  the  fullest  of  the  gazelle  eyes  of  the  tribe  of  the  volley 
f  Nouijabad.     Yet  it  y/as  only  at  intervals — ia  momenis  of  in- 
6  excitement — that  this  pecuUarity  became  more  than  slightly 
ceahle  iu  Ligeia.     And  at  such  moments  was  her  beauty — in 
y  heated  fancy  thus  it  appeared  perhaps — the  beauty  of  beings 
r  above  or  apart  from  the  earth— the  beauty  of  the  fabulous 
an  of  the  Turk.     The  hue  of  the  orbs  was  the  most  brilliant 
1  black,  and,  far  over  them,  hung  jetty  lashes  of  great  length. 
s  brows,  slightly  irregular  in  outline,  had  the  samn  tint.     The 
[•traogenesa,"  however,  which  1  found  in   the  eyes,  was  of  a  ua- 
e  distinct  from  the  formation,  or  the  color,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
e  features,  and  must,  after  all,  be  referred  to  the  ex^caaion.    Ah, 
Drd  of  uo  meiining !  behind  whose  vast  latitude  of  mere  sound 
We  intrench  our  ignorance  of  so  much  of  the  spiritual.     The  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  of  Ligeia  I     How  for  long  hours  have  I  pon- 
dered upon  it!     How  have  l,throUKh  the  whole  of  a  uiidaummer 
night,  struggled  to  fathom  it !     What  was  it — tlint  something 
more  profound  than  the  well  of  Democrltus — which  lay  fai  within 
the  piipiis  o'  my  beloved )     What  wm  it !     I  was  possessed  with 
apEUsion  U    ^iKover.    |ThoBe  ey«".  ihoM  ^Mftc,  ft\<««  iowsD^ 


I 
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thoea  diyine  oris  1  they  became  to  me  twin  Btara  of  Leda,  and  I 
to  them  devouteat  of  aatrologere. 

There  is  do  point,  among  the  many  iiicomprehensible  anomalici 
of  the  science  of  mind,  more  tbriUingly  exciting  than  the  bet- 
never,  I  believe,  noticed  in  the  schools — that,  in  our  eadeAron  to 
recall  to  memory  something  long  ibr^tt«n,  we  often  find  oor- 
aelvea  upon  the  very  verge  of  remembrance,  without  being  able, 
in  the  end,  to  remember.  And  thus  how  frequently,  in  my  is- 
tenae  scrutiny  of  Ligeia's  eyes,  have  I  f^lt  approaching  tbe  foil 
knowledge  of  tbeir  expresaion — felt  it  approaching — yiit  notqnita 
be  mine — and  bo  at  length  entirely  depart  1  And  (strange,  ok 
Btrangeat  mystery  of  all !)  I  found,  in  the  commonfst  obj«cla  rf 
the  universe,  a  circle  of  analogies  to  tLat  expression.  I  mam  to 
Bay  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when  Ligeia's  beauty  pMcd 
into  ray  epirit,  there  dwelling  aa  in  a  shrine,  I  derived,  from  wjaj 
existences  in  the  material  world,  a  sentiment  such  as  I  felt  ahrm 
around,  within  me,  by  her  larp  and  luminous  orbs.  Yet  not  iha 
more  could  I  define  that  sentiment,  or  analyze,  or  even  eteadSy 
"riew  it.  I  recognised  it,  let  me  repeat,  sometimes  in  the  earrsy 
of  a  rapidly-growing  vine — in  the  contemplation  of  a  motli,  ■ 
butterfly,  a  chrysalis,  a  stream  of  running  water.  I  hare  felt  it  in 
the  ocean  ;  in  the  falling  of  a  meteor.  I  have  felt  it  in  the  glaiWM 
of  unusually  aged  people.  And  there  are  one  or  two  Stan  ia 
heaven — (one  especially,  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  doable 
and  changeable,  to  be  found  near  the  large  star  in  I<yr»,)  in  a  1^ 
•copic  scrutiny  of  which  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  feeling. 
I  have  been  filled  with  it  by  cert^n  sounds  from  stringed  iiutni- 
menla,  and  not  unfrequentiy  by  passages  &om  lx>oks.  Amoig 
innumerable  other  instances,  I  well  remember  something  in  a  ra- 
Inme  of  Joseph  Glanvill,  which  (perhaps  merely  fWim  its  ({n^iit- 
-who  shall  say!)  never  failed  to  inspire  me  with  tbe  adBll' 
ment:  "And tliowill therein  lieth,  which  dieth  not.  Who  koovvlk 
the  mysteries  of  the  will,  with  its  vigor  ?  For  God  is  but  a  grert 
will  pervading  all  things  by  nature  of  its  intontness. '  Mra^oUi 
not  yield  him  to  the  angeb,  nor  unto  death  utterly,  saT«  only 
through  the  weakness  of  his  feeble  will." 

Length  of  years  and  8ubae<\uent  reflection,  have  enabled  me  to 
bww,  indeed,  f»om«  femoVa  t»TiTiwicioTi\«v«ensi'ii»'^«»»^ai  Bjl 


English  moralist  and  a  portion  cf  the  character  of  Ligeia.  An 
inlfnxil]/  ju  thought,  action,  or  speech,  ivaa  posaihly,  in  her,  a  re- 
sult, or  at  lenst  nn  index,  of  that  gigantic  volition  which, . during 
our  long  intercourse,  failed  to  give  other  and  more  immediate  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  Of  all  the  women  whom  I  have  ever  known, 
ehe,  the  outwardly  calm,  the  ever-placid  Ligeia,  was  the  most  vio* 
lently  a  prey  to  the  tumultaous  vultures  of  etera  passion.  And  of 
Buch  passion  T  could  form  no  estimate,  save  by  the  miraculous  ex- 
pansion of  those  eyes  which  at  once  so  delighted  and  appalled 
me— hy  the  almost  magical  melody,  modulation,  distinctness,  and 
plnddity  of  her  very  low  voice— and  by  the  fierce  energy  (rendered 
doubly  effective  hy  contrast  with  her  manner  of  utterance,)  of  the 
wild  words  which  she  habitually  uttered. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  learning  of  Ligeia :  it  was  immense — such 
as  I  have  never  known  in  woman.  In  the  classical  tongues  was 
she  deeply  proficient,  and  as  tkr  as  my  own  acquaintance  extended 
is  regard  to  the  modern  dialects  of  Europe,  I  have  never  known 
her  at  fault.  Indeed  upon  any  theme  of  the  most  admired,  be- 
cause simpij  the  moat  abstruse  of  the  boasted  erudition  of  the 
academy,  hiive  I  fvfr  found  Ligeia  at  fault  ?  How  singularly — 
how  thrillingly,  thw  one  point  in  the  nature  of  my  wife  has  forced 
iteet^  at  this  late  period  only,  upon  my  attention !  I  said  her 
knowledge  was  such  as  1  have  never  known  in  woman — but  where 
breathes  the  man  who  has  traversed,  and  successfully,  all  the  wide 
areag  of  moral,  physical,  and  mathematical  science  I  I  saw  not 
then  what  I  now  clearly  perceive,  that  the  acquisitions  of  Ligda 
were  gigantic,  were  astounding;  yet  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of 
her  infinite  supremacy  (o  resign  myself,  with  a  child-like  confi- 
dence, to  her  guidance  through  the  chaotic  world  of  metaphysical 
investigation  at  whinh  I  was  moat  busily  occupied  during  the  earher 
^eais  of  our  marriage.  With  how  vast  a  triumph — with  how  vivid 
k  delight — with  how  much  of  all  that  is  ethere-al  in  hope — did  I 
fiel,  as  she  bent  over  me  in  studies  hut  little  sought — but  less 
known — that  delicious  vista  by  slow  degrees  expanding  before  me, 
down  whose  long,  gorgeous,  and  all  untrodden  path,  I  might  at 
length  pass  onward  to  the  goal  of  a  wisdom  too  divinely  precious 
not  to  be  forbidden  ! 

How  poignant,  then,  must  have  beeBthagnrfVilOcvK^a^^s^t** 


Bome  years,  I  beheld  my  weU-grouoded  eipectations  take  i 
to  tLemselreB  and  fly  away  I  Withoul.Ligeu  I  was  but  as  »diild 
groping  benighted.  Her  presence,  her  readings  Aione,  render«d 
vivi£j  lominous  the  many  mysteries  of  the  Inatscendentaliao 
in  which  we  were  immersed.  Wanting  the  radiant  lustre  of  ha 
eyes,  letters,  lambent  and  golden,  grew  duller  than  Satumian  I^ad. 
And  now  those  eyes  shone  less  and  less  treqtiently  upon  the  pagx 
over  which  I  pored.  Ligeia_grfiw  ill.  The  wild  eyes  blazed  irilh 
a  too — too  glorious  effulgence ;  Iho  pale  fingers  became  of  tlu 
transparent  waxen  hue  of  the  grave;  and  the  blue  veins  upon  tha 
lofty  forehtad  swelled  and  sank  impetuously  with  the  tides  of  the 
moat  gentle  emotion.  I  saw  that  she  must  die — and  I  struggled 
desperately  in  spirit  with  the  grim  Azrael.  And  the  strag^M  of 
the  passionate  wife  were,  to  ray  astonishmejit,  even  more  energetic 
than  my  own.  There  had  been  much  in  her  stem  natUTe  to  im- 
press me  with  the  behef  that,  to  her,  death  would  hare  come  with- 
out its  terrors ;  but  not  so.  "Words  are  impotent  to  con»«y  any 
just  idea  of  the  lierceness  of  resistitnce  with  which  she  wrestled 
with  the  Shadow.  1  groaned  in  anguish  at  the  pitiable  speetAclc 
1  would  have  soothed — I  would  have  reasoned ;  but,  in  the  iDt«n- 
sity  of  her  wild  desire  for  iife — ilir  life-^u(  for  life — eolace  anil 
reason  were  alike  the  utU'rmost  of  folly.  Vet  not  until  the  IM 
instance,  amid  tbo  most  convulsive  nrithings  of  her  fierce  spirit, 
was  shaken  the  external  placidity  of  her  demeanor.  Her  voic* 
grew  more  gentle — grew  more  low — yet  I  wontd  not  wish  to  dmH 
upon  the  wild  meaning  of  the  quietly  uttered  words.  Mr  bnin 
reeled  as  I  hearkened,  entranced,  to  a  melody  more  than  mortal — 
to  assumptions  and  aspirations  which  mortahty  had  never  befon 
known. 

That  she  loved  me  I  should  not  have  doubted  ;  and  I  might 
have  been  easily  aware  that,  in  a  bosom  such  as  her's,  love  woold 
have  reigned  no  ordinary  passion.  But  in  death  only,  was  1  fully 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  her  afiectiun.  For  long  honn, 
detaining  my  hand,  would  she  pour  out  liefore  me  (he  orerflowitig 
of  a  heart  whose  more  than  passionate  devotion  amounted  to  idola- 
try. How  had  I  deserved  to  be  so  blessed  by  such  confesnons  I— 
how  had  I  deaeri-ed  to  be  so  cursed  with  the  removal  of  my  beltmsd 
ip  thehourof  he^ms.tollft^^lftTfi^    "?>\l».■«y«^^Wft«Ai(wt  I 


bear  to  dilate.  Let  me  say  only,  tbgt  in  Ligeia'a  more  tlian  wo- 
manly alinininnmftiit  to  ^  Ipvfl,  alas  1  all  unmerited,  all  iinwortliily 
bestowed,  I  at  length  recognised  the  prindple  of  lier  lon^ng,  with 
so  wildly  earnest  a  desire,  for  the  life  whicb  was  now-  fleeing  bo 
rapidly  away.  It  ia.thi9  wildjonging — it  is  this  eager  vehemence 
of  desire  for  life — bat^  for  life — that  1  have  no  power  to  portray — 
no  utterance  capable  of  expressing. 

At  high  noon  of  the  night  in  which  she  departed,  beckoning  me, 
peremptorily,  to  her  side,  she  bade  me  repeat  certain  verses  com- 
posed by  herself  not  many  days  before.     I  obeyed  her.     TheT 

Lo  !  'tis  a  gala  night 

WithiD  the  loQeEonie  Istter  jean  I 
Ad  SDgel  throng,  bevinged,  bedight 

Iq  veils,  and  drowned  in  l^ara. 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears. 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  mu-iie  of  the  epherce. 


ohigh. 


Mimeg,  in  the  form  ol 

Mutter  and  mumble  low, 
And  hither  and  thither  ij  ; 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  va«C  formless  things 

That  phift  tlic  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  condor  wioga 

Invisible  Wol 

Hat  motley  dnmial — ob,  be  sura 

Itihallootbeforgotl 
Wit}]  lis  Phautom  chased  for  evermoro, 

By  a  crowd  that  seiie  it  not. 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retometh  in 

To  the  self-saine  fpot : 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin 

And  horror,  the  soul  of  the  plot  1 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout 

A  crawling  Ehape  intrude  I 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitade  1 


It  wn'Lbes  I— it  writhes  I — »Ub  mortal  pftngB 

The  mimCB  become  its  food, 
And  ths  (eraphs  sub  at  TeJ  ruin  bugs 

In  biiman  gore  imbued.         " 

Out— nut  are  the  lights— out  all  I 

And  over  each  qnireriDg  rarm. 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  vitb  the  niah  of  a  riann — 
And  the  angcK  alt  pallid  and  won, 

TTprising,  unveiUDg.  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  "  Man," 

And  its  hero,  the  conqueror  Wonn. 

"  0  Sod  !"  half  ebrielied  Ligeia,  leaping  to  her  fe«t  and  extend- 
ing her  arais  aloft  witk  a  spasmi^dii:  moremeDt,  as  I  made  an  «Dd 
of  these  lines — "  O  God !  0  Divino  Father  I — shall  these  Uiiiigi 
be  undeviatiugly  so  ? — sball  thw  conqueror  be  not  once  conqTM^ 
ed!  Are  we  not  part  and  parceT  ill  Thee !  Who — wlio  Itnowetl 
the  myat«riea  of  the  will  witb  its  vigor  ^  Man  doth  not  yield  hia 
to  the  angels,  nor  unto  death  HrUrli/,  save  only  through  the  weak- 
ness of  his  feeble  will." 

And  now,  as  if  eihauated  with  emotion,  she  enffered  her  wUtt 
amu  to  fall,  iind  returned  solemnly  to  her  bed  of  death.  And  si 
ahe  breathed  her  last  sighs,  there  cunie  mingled  with  them  a  low 
murmur  from  her  bps.  I  beiit  to  them  my  ear,  and  disliDguuhed, 
again,  the  concluding  words  of  tlie  passage  in  Olanvill : — "Mat 
doth  not  yield  him  to  the  angeU,  nor  unfo  death  utterly,  mm  tmlj 
through  the  veaknew  of  kii  feeble  will." 

She  died :  and  I,  crushed  into  the  very  dust  with  sorrow,  oonld 
Tio  longer  endure  the  louely  desolation  of  my  dwelling  iu  tho  £a 
and  decaying  city  by  the  Rhine.  I  had  no  Inch  of  what  the  wwtd 
calls  wealth.  Ligeia  had  brought  me  &r  more,  very  fiv  men, 
than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  After  a  f«w  tnoathc, 
therefore,  of  weary  and  aimless  wandering,  I  purchased,  and  pvl 
in  some  repair,  an  abbey,  which  I  shall  not  name,  in  one  of  tb« 
wildest  and  least  (requetited  portions  of  fair  England.  Thn  gloomy 
and  drearj-  grandeur  of  the  building,  the  almost  GS«-ng^  up«t  «f 
the  domain,  the  many  melancholy  and  time-honored  m»matil» 
L  conn  wt«d  with  boUi   \\sA  m\wii  \a.  -aMsinv  mvii  ^i«i  CaaQup  of 


uttef  abandomnent  whicli  liad  driven  me  into  that  remote  and 
unsocial  region  of  the  country.  Yet  although  the  external  abbey, 
with  its  verdant  decay  hanging  about  it,  suffered  but  Uttle  alter- 
ation, I  gave  way,  with  a  child-lil;e  perversity,  and  perchance 
with  a  faint  hope  of  alleviating  ray  sorrows,  to  a  display  of  more 
than  regal  magnificence  within.  For  Ruch  follies,  even  in  child- 
hood, I  had  imbibed  a  toate,  and  now  they  came  back  to  me  as  if 
in  the  dotage  of  grief.  Alaa,  I  feel  how  much  even  of  incipient 
madness  might  have  been  discovered  in  the  gorgeous  and  fantastic 
draperies,  in  the  solemn  carvings  of  E^ypt,  in  the  wild  cornices 
and  furniture,  in  the  Bedlam  patterns  of  the  carpets  of'tufted 
gold  I  I  had  become  a  boundnn  slave  in  the  trammels  of  opium, 
and  ray  labors  and  my  orders  bad  taken  a  coloring  from  my 
dreams.  But  these  absurdities  I  must  not  pause  to  detail.  Let 
n[ie  speak  only  of  that  one  chamber,  ever  accursedj  whither  in  a 
moment  of  mental  alienation,  I  led  from  the  altar  as  my  bride — 
M  the  succes.sor  of  the  unforgotten  Ligeia— the  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed  Lady  Rowena  Trevanion,  of  Treraaine. 

There  w  no  individual  portion  of  the  architecture  and  decoration 
of  that  bridal  chamber  whiub  is  not  now  visibly  before  me.  Where 
were  the  souls  of  the  haughty  family  of  the  bride,  when,  throagh 
thirst  of  gold,  tliey  permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  an  apart- 
ment so  bedecked,  a  maiden  and  a  daughter  so  beloved  ?  I  have 
said,  that  I  minutely  remember  the  details  of  the  chamber — ^yat 
I  am  sadly  forgetful  on  topics  of  deep  moment ;  and  here  there 
was  no  system,  no  keeping,  in  the  fantastic  display,  to  take  hold 
upon  the  memory.  The  room  lay  in  a  high  turret  of  the  castel- 
lated abbey,  was  pentagonal  in  sTiape,  and  of  capacious  size.  Oc- 
cupying the  whole  southern  face  of  the  pentagon  was  the  sole 
window — an  immense  sheet  of  unbroken  glass  from  Venice — a  sin- 
gle pane,  and  tinted  of  a  leaden  hue,  so  that  the  rays  of  either  the 
Bun  or  moon  passing  through  it,  fell  with  a  ghastly  lustre  on  the 
objects  within.  Over  the  upper  portion  of  this  huge  window, 
extended  the  trellice-work  of  an  aged  vine,  which  clambered  up 
the  massy  walls  of  the  turret.  The  ceiling,  of  gloomy-looking  oak, 
was  escessively  lofty,  vaulted,  and  elaborately  fretted  with  the 
wildest  and  most  grotesque  specimens  of  a  semi-Gothic,  «i»3U.- 
m  Ihnidical  dexi'ce.     From  out  the  most  cenUa\  Twes*  (A  'OQ-a  ibAhi 


cboly  vaulting,  depended,  by  a  single  chMi  of  gold  with  loi^ 
links,  a  huge  censer  of  the  same  metal,  Saracenic  in  pattern,  ud 
vith  many  perforations  so  contrived  that  there  writhtid  in  tmd  oat 
of  them,  as  if  endued  with  a  serp<jat  vitality,  a  continaal  succeaudn 
of  parti-colored  fii'es. 

Some  few  ottomans  and  golden  candelubra,  of  Eaalern  figiu^ 
were  in  various  stations  about ;  and  there  was  the  couch,  too — 
the  bridal  couch — of  an  Indian  model,  and  low,  and  scnlptncd 
of  sohd  ebony,  with  a  pall-like  canopy  nbove.  In  each  of  lb« 
angles  of  the  chamber  stood  on  end  n  gigantic  saruophagns  at 
black  granite,  from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  over  agmnst  LnzOT) 
with  their  aged  lids  full  of  immemorial  sculpture.  But  in  tlu 
draping  of  the  apartment  lay,  alas  I  the  chief  phantasy  of  iH. 
The  lofty  walls,  gigantic  in  height — even  unproportiooahly  M — 
were  hung  from  summit  to  f-wt,  in  vast  folds,  with  a  heavy  imd 
massive-looking  tapestry — tapestry  of  a  material  which  wa  fimid 
alike  as  a  carpet  on  the  door,  as  a,  covering  for  the  ottonuuu  wd 
the  ebony  bed,  as  a  canopy  for  the  bed,  and  as  the  gpr^vma  vo- 
lutes of  the  curtains  which  partially  shaded  the  window.  Ilia 
material  was  the  richest  cloth  of  gold.  It  was  6pott«iI  all  ant, 
at  irregular  intervals,  with  arabesque  figures,  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  wrought  upon  the  cloth  in  patterns  of  the  most  jttbf 
black.  But  these  figures  parloak  of  the  true  character  of  Qu 
arabesque  only  when  regarded  from  a  single  point  of  view.  Bf 
a  contrivance  now  common,  and  indeed  traceable  to  a  way  n 
mot«  period  of  antiquity,  they  were  made  changeable  in  aaptet- 
To  one  entering  the  room,  they  bore  the  appearance  of  empb 
monstrosities;  but  upon  a  further  advance,  this  appearance  gradv- 
ally  departed ;  and,  step  by  step,  as  the  visiter  moved  hi«  statioB 
in  the  chamber,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  an  endlt^  aocOM- 
sioli  of  the  ghastly  forms  which  belong  to  the  superitlition  of  tba 
Norman,  or  arise  in  the  guilty  slumbers  of  the  monk.  Tb&  [iha»- 
tasmagoric  effect  was  vastly  heightened  by  the  artitieia!  introdoe- 
tion  of  a  strong  continual  current  of  wind  beluiid  ths-dcaperiw— 
giving  a  hideous  and  uneasy  animation  to  the  whole. 

In  halls  such  as  these — in  a  bridal  chamber  such  as  this — 1  |)W- 

ed,  with  the  Lady  ot  TieTaiW^lVwiiMihaliowed  hours  of  (Jm  fint 

mmoath  at  our  marriage — ^wwfci  iWai  -w<i4n>a«V'EeAik' 
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t  lay  wife  dreaded  the  Saroa  moodiness  of  my  temper — that 

ed  me,  acd  lovt^d  me  but  little — I  could  nut  help  per- 

Ying ;  but  it  gave  me  rather  pleasure  than  otherwise.     I  loadied 

r  with  a  hatred  belonging  more  to  demon  than  to  niaii.~  My 

motj  fiew  back,  (oh,  with  what  intensity  of  regret !)  to  Ligeia, 

t  beloved,  the  august,  the  beautiful,  the  entombed.     I  revelled 

J-tecoUectiona  of  her  purity,  of  her  wisdom,  of  her  lofty,  her  ethe- 

1  nature,  of  her  passionate,  her  idolatrous  love.     Now,  then, 

Y  spirit  fully  and  Ircely  burn  with  more  than  all  the  flres  of 

m.     In  the  excitement  of  my  opium  dreams,  (for  I  was  ha- 

jilly  fettered  in  theshacklea  of  the  drug,)  I  would  call  aloud 

lame,  during  the  ulence  of  the  night,  or  among  the 

Igltered  receaaes  of  the  glens  by  day,  as  if,  through  the  wild  eager- 

I,  the  solemn  passion,  the  consuming  ardor  of  my  longing  for 

■  departed,  I  could  restore  her  to  the  pathway  she  had  abandon- 

— ah,  emdd  it  be  for  ever) — upon  the  earth. 

^bout  the  commencement  of  the  second  mouth  of  the  marriage, 

t  Lady  Rowona  was  attacked  with  sudden  illness,  from  which 

r  recovery  was  alow.     The  fever  wliich  consumed  her,  rendered 

nights  uneasy;  and  in  her  perturbed  state  of  half-slumber,  aha 

e  of  sounds,  and  of  motions,  in  and  about  the  chamber  of  the 

t,  which  I  concluded  had  no  origin  save  in  the  distemper  of 

ir  fancy,  or  perhaps  in  the  phantasmagoric  influences  of  the  cham- 

ffitselfi     She  became  at  length  convalescent — finally,  well,    Yet 

a  brief  period  elapsed,  ere  a  second  more  violent  disorder  again 

w  her  upon  a  bed  of  suffering ;  and  from  this  attack  her  frame, 

n  times  feeble,  never  altogether  recovered.     Her  illnesses  were, 

r  this  epoch,  of  alarming  character,  and  of  more  alarming  re- 

,  defying  alike  the  knowledge  and  the  great  exertions  of 

r  physicians.     With  the  increase  of  the  chronic  disease,  which 

1  thus,  apparently,  taken  too  sure  hold  upon  her  constitution 

'x)  be  eradicated  by  human  moans,  I  oould  not  fail  to  observe  a 

similar  increase  in  the  nervous  irritation  of  her  temperament,  and 

in  her  exdtabiUty  by  trivial  causes  of  fear.     She  spoke  again,  and 

now  more  frequently  and  pertinadously,  of  the  sounds — of  the 

slight  sounds — and  of  the  unusual  motions  among  the  tapestries, 

to  which  she  had  formerly  alluded. 

One  night,  near  the  cloaiog  in  ot  SgptonJtaM,  ^»  "V 
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distrea^ng  subject  with  more  tlian  aeual  emphaas  upon  mj-  ittw 
tioD.  She  had  just  awakened  from  an  unquiet  slumber,  and  1  had 
been  watching,  with  fecliuga  half  of  anxiety,  half  of  va^e  iimt, 
tite  workings  of  her  entactated  countenance.  I  sat  bj^  the  nda  of 
her  ebony  b«d,  upon  one  of  the  ottoniana  of  India.  She  partly 
arose,  and  epoke,  in  an  eameat  low  whisper,  of  sounds  which  the 
then  heiird,  but  which  I  could  oat  hear — of  molioiis  which  ths 
iken  saw,  but  which  I  could  not  perceive.  The  wiad  was  nuhiag 
hurriedly  behind  the  tapestries,  and  I  wished  to  show  her  (what, 
let  me  confess  it,  1  could  not  all  beUeve)  that  those  almost  iiutf- 
tjculat«  breathings,  and  those  very  gentle  variations  of  the  fignnt 
upon  the  wall,  were  but  the  natural  e-ffects  of  that  cust«»iii>y 
rushing  of  the  wind.  But  a  deadly  pallor,  overspreading  her 
face,  had  proved  to  me  that  my  eiertions  to  reassure  her  wonU 
be  fruitless.  She  appeared  to  bo  fainting,  and  no  attendaala  wot 
within  call.  I  remembered  where  was  deposited  a  decanter  of 
light  wine  which  had  been  ordered  by  her  phyaicixos,  and  luettned 
across  the  chamber  to  procure  it.  But,  as  I  stepped  be&eath  tlie 
light  of  the  oenser,  two  circmastances  of  a  startling  nature  attneud 
my  uttention,  1  had  felt  thnt  soma  palpablf:_,iltbQug^  inviidbla 
object  had  passed  lightly  by  my  person  ;  and  Jaaw  that  therq  lay 
upon  the  golden  carpet,  in  the  very  uuddle  of  the  rich_liutn 
throws  from  the  censer,  a  shadow — a  faiot,  indetinite  EbA4<w.af 
■ige£o  aspect — such  as  might  be  fancied  for  the  sbodowjE^a 
■ha^  But  I  was  wild  with  the  oicitciuent  of  an  immodnnric 
dose  of  opium,  and  heeded  tliese  things  but  little,  nor  spolca  of 
tbera  to  Rowena.  Hanng  found  the  nine,  I  nwrossed  the  ohan- 
ber,  and  poured  out  a  gohlet-tiil,  which  I  held  to  the  lips  of  iha 
fainting  lady.  She  had  now  partially  recovered,  howcvef,  tad 
took  the  vessel  herself,  while  I  sunk  upr>n  an  ottoman  near  SK^ 
with  my  eyes  fastened  upon  her  person.  It  was  then  ^hf*-  I 
became  distinctly  aware  of  a  gentle  foot-fiill  upon  the  carpot,  ind 
near  the  couch ;  and  in  a  second  thereafter,  as  Rowena  was  'm  tbi 
act  of  raising  the  wine  to  her  lips,  I  saw,  or  may  have  dreamed 
that  I  saw,  fall  within  thf  ffoblet,  as  if  from  some  invisible  tptiog 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  three  or  four  large  drops  of  a  bril- 
liant acd  ruby  colored  duid.  If  this  I  saw — not  so  Kowcn^  8b* 
Vrallowed  the  wine  uii\w«AaJAa^'j ,  mi&\  WvKi(%  \ii  «Q«ak,  la  hm 
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^^B'a  drcumstance  which  mu^t,  after  all,  I  considered,  hare  been 

^^ht  the  Buggostion  of  a  vivid  imagination,  rendered  morbidly 

^^Kve  by  the  terror  of  the  lady,  by  the  opium,  and  by  the  bonr. 

^H*  Tet  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  my  own  perception  tiat,  immedi- 

^^Kdy  subsequent  to  the  fel!  of  the  ruby-drops,  a.  ra^id  change  for 

[     Hie  worse  took  place  in  the  disorder  of  my  wife  ;  so  that,  on  the 

third  Bubacqnent  night,  the  hands  of  her  menials  prepared  her  for 

the  tomb,  iiad  on  the  fourth,  I  sat  alone,  with  her  shrouded  body, 

in  that  fantastic  clminber  which  had  received  her  as  my  bride. — 

Wild  visions,  opium-engendered,  flitted,  shadow-like,  before  me, 

I  gazed  with  unquiet  eye  upon  the  sarcophagi  in  the  angles  of  the 

room,  upon  the  varying  figures  of  the  drapery,  and  upon  the 

writhing  of  the  parti-colored  firca  in  the  censer  overhead.     My 

eyes  then  fell,  as  I  called  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  a  former 

night,  to  the  spot  benealli  the  glare  of  the  censer  where  I  had 

Been  the  faint  traces  of  toe  shadow.    It  was  there,  however,  no 

longer;  and  breathing  with  greater  freedom,  I  turned  my  glances 

to  the  paUid  and  ri^d  figure  upon  the  .bed.     Then  rushed  upon 

me  a  thousand  memories  of  Ligeia — and  then  came  back  upon 

my  heart,  with  the  turbulent  violence  of  a  flood,  the  whole  of  that 

unutterable  wo  with  which  I  had  regarded  her  thus  enshrouded. 

The  night  waned ;  and  still,  with  a  bosom  fiiU  of  bitter  thoughts 

of  the  one  only  and  supremely  beloved,  I  remained  garing  upon 

the  body  of  Rowena. 

It  might  have  been  midnight,  or  perhaps  earlier,  or  later,  for  I 
had  taken  no  note  of  time,  when  a  sob,  low,  gentle,  but  very  dis- 
tinct, startled  me  frt!!n  my  revery.  I  fill  that  it  came  from  the 
bed  of  ebony — the  bed  of  death.  I  listened  in  an  agony  of 
superstitious  terror — but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  sound.  I 
■  strained  my  vision  to  detect  any  motion  in  the  corpse — but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  perceptible.  Yet  I  could  not  have  been 
deceived.  I  had  heard  the  noise,  however  faint,  and  my  soul  was 
awakened  within  me.  I  resolutely  and  perseveringly  kept  my 
attention  riveted  upon  the  body.  Many  minutes  elapsed  before 
any  circumstance  occurred  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  mys- 
tery. At  length  it  became  evident  that  a  slight,  a  very  feehla, 
and  barely  noticeable  tinge  of  color  had  flnsbed  «.^  ^nSlitv  *» 
cheeks,  and  along  the  sunken  smaU  veins  c^  "iiift  ts^^fift*.    "^^i  ^ 
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a  species  of  unutterable  horror  and  awe,  for  whiiJi  the 
of  mortality  has  no  sufficii'ntiy  energetic  expression,  I  felt  mj  bent 
ceaae  to  beat,  my  limbs  grow  rigid  nhere  I  sat  Yet  ■  seme  of 
du^  finally  operated  to  restore  my  eelf- possession.  1  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  we  bad  been  precipitate  in  our  prepBratiom — 
that  Rowena  still  lived.  It  was  necessBiy  that  some  immediate 
exertion  be  made ;  yet  tbe  turret  was  altogether  apart  from  iIm 
portion  of  the  abbey  tenanted  by  tbe  servants — there  were  hods 
within  call — I  had  no  means  of  summoning  them  to  my  aid 
without  leaving  the  room  for  many  minutes— and  this  I  conld  Bdl 
venture  to  do.  I  therefore  struggled  alone  in  my  endeavon  to 
tiall  back  the  spirit  still  hovering.  In  a  short  period  it  was  certain, 
however,  that  a  retapue  had  taken  phice ;  the  color  disHppeand 
from  both  eyelid  and  cheek,  leai-ing  a  wanness  even  more  tbu 
that  of  marble ;  the  lips  became  doubly  shrivelled  and  pinched  up 
in  the  ghastly  expression  of  death  ;  a  lepukive  clammineM  ud 
eolduess  overspread  rapidly  the  BUrTace  of  the  body ;  snd  aU  th» 
usual  rigorous  etift'ness  immediately  supervened.  I  fell  bock  witL 
a  shudder  upon  the  couch  from  which  I  had  been  so  startfing^ 
aroused,  and  again  gave  myself  up  to  passionate  waking  risioDa 
of  Ligeia. 

An  hour  thus  elapsed,  when  (could  it  be  possible  i]  I  wM  a 
second  time  aware  of  some  vague  sound  issuing  from  t)i«  KgMB 
of  the  bed.  I  listened — in  eJttremity  of  horror.  The  soutid  cams 
agun — it  was  a  sigh.  Rushing  to  the  corpse,  T  >aw — distinctly 
saw — a  tremor  upon  the  lips.  In  a  minute  afterward  they  rdaied, 
disclosing  a  bright  line  of  the  pearly  teeth.  AtoHzement  now  Rtnig> 
gled  in  my  bosom  with  the  profound  awe  which  had  hitherto 
reigned  there  alone.  I  felt  that  my  vision  grew  dim,  that  my 
reason  wandered ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  violent  effort  that  I  al 
length  succeeded  in  nernng  myself  to  the  task  which  duty  llm 
once  more  had  pointed  out.  There  was  now  a  partial  glow  npoa 
the  forehead  and  upon  the  cheek  and  threat;  a  p«roeplihb 
warmth  pervaded  the  whole  frame ;  (here  was  even  a  sliglit  pul- 
satJon  at  the  heart.  The  lady  lived ;  and  with  redoubled  ard«r 
I  betook  mynelf  to  the  task  of  restoration.  I  chafed  and  batbtd 
the  temples  and  llie  hands,  awd  used  every  eierU'on  which  «p^ 
lieiioe,  and  no  ViUiU  me^vs^  iii%4!t&^,  <^tiv^  in^gf9.\.  ^^iLm  won. 


BuddeDl}*,  the  color  fled,  the  pulsatjon  ceased,  the  Ups  resumed 
the  eitpression  of  the  dead,  and,  in  an  instant  afterward,  the  whole 
body  took  upon  itself  the  icy  chillineaa,  the  livid  hue,  the  intense 
rigidity,  the  sunken  outline,  and  all  the  loathsome  peculioritiea  of 
that  which  haa  heen,  for  many  days,  a  tenant  of  the  tomb. 

And  again  I  sunk  into  visiona  of  Ligeia — and  again,  (nhat 
marvel  that  I  shudder  while  I  write  ?)  again  there  reached  my 
ears  a  low  sob  from  the  region  of  the  ebony  bed.  But  why  ehall 
I  minutely  detail  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  that  night !  Why 
sbal!  I  pause  to  relate  how,  time  after  time,  until  near  the  period 
of  the  gray  dawn,  this  hideous  drama  of  revivication  was  repeated ; 
how  each  terrific  relapse  was  only  into  a  sterner  and  apparently 
more  irredeemable  death  ;  how  «ch  agony  wore  the  aspect  of  & 
atru^le  with  some  invisible  foe  ;  and  how  each  stru^ie  was  ano- 
ceeded  by  I  know  not  what  of  wild  change  in  the  peraonal  appear- 
ance of  the  corpse !     Let  me  hurry  to  a  conclusion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  fearful  night  had  worn  away,  and  ahe 
who  had  been  dead,  one  again  Btirred — and  now  more  vigorously 
thunhitherto,  although  arousing  from  a  dissolution  more  appalling 
in  its  utt«r  hopeluBsnesa  than  any.  I  had  long  ceased  to  strugglo 
or  to  move,  and  remained  sitting  rigidly  upon  ihe  ottoman,  a  help- 
less prey  to  a  whirl  of  violent  emotions,  of  which  extreme  awe 
was  perhaps  the  least  terrible,  the  least  oonauming.  The  corpse, 
I  repeat,  stirred,  and  now  more  vigorously  than  before.  The  hues 
of  hfe  flushed  up  with  unwonted  energy  into  the  counleiuince — 
the  limbs  relaxed — and,  save  that  the  eyelids  were  yet  pressed 
heavily  together,  and  that  the  bandages  and  draperies  of  the  grave 
still  imparted  their  chamel  character  to  the  figure,  I  might  have 
dreamed  that  Rowena  had  indeed  shaken  off,  utterly,  the  fetters 
of  Death.  But  if  th»  idea  was  not,  even  then,  altogether  adopted, 
1  could  at  least  doubt  no  longer,  when,  arising  from  the  bed,  tot- 
tering, with  feeble  steps,  with  closed  eyes,  and  with  the  manner 
of  one  bewildered  in  a  dream,  the  thing  that  was  enshrouded 
advanced- boldly  and  palpably  into  tliemiddie  ot  tne  apStraenL 

I  trembled  not — T  stirred  not — for  a  crowd  of  unutterable  fiin- 
cies  connected  with  the  air,  the  atature,  the  demeanor  of  the  Ggnre, 
rushing  hurriedly  through  my  brain,  had  paralyzed — liad  chiUnA. 
me  into  stone.     I  stirred  not — \pA  gnaed  n^^  "S 
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There  was  a  mad  disorder  in  mj  thoughts — a  tomnlt  muypeMi 
Ue.  Could  it,  indeed,  be  the  living  Bowena  wlio  confronted  met 
Gould  it  indeed  be  Rowena  at  all — ^the  ftur-haired,  the  Uue-cyed 
Lady  Rowena  Trevanion  of  Tremaine  f  Why,  why  ahould  I  doubt 
it  f  The  bandage  lay  heavily  about  the  mouth — ^but  then  might 
it  not  be  the  mouth  of  the  breathing  Lady  of  Tremaine !  And 
the  cheeks — ^there  were  the  roses  as  in  her  noon  of  life — ^yes,  these 
might  indeed  be  the  &ir  cheeks  of  the  living  Lady  of  Tremaine. 
And  the  chin,  with  its  dimples,  as  in  health,  might  it  not  be 
hers ! — ^but  had  she  then  grown  taller  since  her  malady  ?  What 
inexpressible  madness  seized  me  with  that  thought  ?  One  bound, 
and  I  had  reached  her  feet  I  Shrinking  from  my  touch,  she  let 
fall  from  her  head,  unloosened,  the  ghastly  cerements  which  had 
confined  it,  and  there  streamed  forth,  into  the  rushing  atmosphere 
of  the  chamber,  huge  masses  of  long  and  dishevelled  hair ;  it  tfoi 
blacker  than  the  raven  wings  of  midnight !  And  now  slowly 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  figure  which  stood  before  me-  "  Here  then, 
at  least,"  I  shrieked  aloud,  ^*  can  I  never — can  I  never  be  mii- 
taken — these  are  the  full,  and  the  black,  and  the  wild  eyea— of  ■} 
lost  love — of  the  Lady — of  the  Ladt  Lioeia." 
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Auto  xaS'  rtu-ra  fj,ii'  aurau,  jjinvo  eiSii  aiti  sv. 
Itmil,  bj  itwir  Bolelj,  otn  everlaatLDglj,  and  single. 


E[  a  feeling  oF.d'^ep  ;ct  most  sinvnlar  afiection  I  regarded 

r  friend  Morella.  Thrown  by  accident  into  her  society  many 
■B  ago,  my  soul,  from  our  fitat  meeting,  burned  with  firea  it 

i  never  before  known  ;  but  the  fires  were  not  of  Eros,  and  bit- 
IT  and  tormenting  to  my  spirit  was  the  gradual  conviction  that 
IToouid  in  no  manner  define  their  uni»ual  meaning,  or  regulate 
tbeir  vague  Int^OBity.  Yet  we  met ;  and  fate  bound  ns  together 
at  the  altar ;  and  I  never  spoke  of  passion,  nor  thought  of  love. 
She,  however,  shunned  society,  and,  attaching  herself  to  me  alooa, 
rendered  me  happy.  It  is  a  bappiness  to  wonder ; — it  ia  a  hap- 
piness to  dream. 

Morella's  erudition  was  profound.  As  1  hope  to  hve,  her  talents 
were  of  no  common  order — her  powers  of  mind  were  pgantia  ] 
felt  this,  and,  in  many  matters,  because  her  pupil.  I  soon,  how- 
ever, found  that,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  Presburg  education, 
she  placed  before  me  a  number  of  those  myslical  writings  which 
are  usually  considered  the  mere  dross  of  the  early  German  litera- 
ture. These,  for  what  reason  I  could  not  imagine,  were  her  favor- 
ite and  constant  study — and  that,  in  process  of  time  they  hecams 
my  own,  ehoald  be  attributed  to  the  simple  but  effectual  inOuence 
<rf  habit  and  eiampSe. 

In  all  this,  if  I  err  not,  my  reason  had  little  to  do.  My  eonvia- 
tions,  or  I  forget  myself,  were  in  no  maraiM  bjc'wA  n-^-aV^  ■&>» 
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ideal,  nor  was  any  tincture  of  the  mystidnn  which  I  read,  to  bi 
discovered,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  either  in  my  deeds  or  ia 
my  thoughts.  Persuaded  of  this,  I  abandoned  myself  implicitly 
to  the  guidance  of  my  wife,  and  entered  with  an  unflinching  heirt 
into  the  intricacies  of  her  studies.  And  then — ^then,  when,  poa^ 
ing  over  forbidden  pages,  I  felt  a  forbidden  spirit  enkindling  within 
me — ^would  Mofella  place  her  cold  hand  upon  my  own,  and  rake 
up  from  the  ashes  of  a  dead  philosophy  some  low,  singuhr 
words,  whose  strange  meaning  burned  themselves  in  upon  my 
memory.  And  then,  hour  after  hour,  would  I  linger  by  her  side, 
and  dwell  upon  the  music  of  her  voice — until,  at  length,  its 
melody  was  tainted  with  terror, — and  there  fell  a  shadow  upoD 
my  soul — and  I  grew  pale,  and  shuddered  inwardly  at  those  too 
unearthly  tones.  And  thus,  joy  suddenly  faded  into  horror,  and 
the  most  beautiful  became  the  most  hideous,  as  Hinnon  became 
Ge-Henna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  exact  character  of  those  disquisi 
tions  which,  growing  out  of  the  volumes  I  have  mentioned,  form- 
ed, for  so  long  a  time,  almost  the  sole  conversation  of  Morella  sn<l 
myself.  By  the  learned  in  what  might  be  termed  theologic;*! 
morality  they  will  be  readily  conceived,  and  by  the  unleann-O 
they  would,  at  all  events,  be  little  understood.  ITie  wild  PantLe- 
ism  of  Fichto ;  the  modified  IIaXiyyevs(fia  of  Pythagoreans ;  and, 
above  all,  the  doctrines  of  Identity  as  urged  by  Schelling,  were 
generally  the  points  of  discussion  pre^senting  the  most  of  beauty 
to  the  imaginative  Morella.  ITiat  identity  which  is  termed  por- 
sonal,  Mr.  IxKske,  I  think,  truly  defines  to  consist  in  the  sanene?* 
of  a  rational  being.  And  since  by  person  we  understand  an  intel- 
ligent essence  having  reason,  and  since  there  is  a  consdousnests 
which  always  accompanies  thinking,  it  is  this  which  makes  us  all 
to  be  that  which  we  Ciill  ourselves — thereby  distinguishing  us  from 
other  beings  that  tliink,  and  giving  us  our  personal  identity.  But 
the  principium  individuationis — the  notion  of  that  identi^  tthich 
at  death  is  or  is  not  lost  for  ever,  was  to  me — at  all  times,  a  con- 
sideration of  intense  interest ;  not  more  from  the  perplexing  and 
exciting  nature  of  its  consequences,  than  from  the  marked  and 
agitated  manner  m  ^hkK  Uoidla  mentioned  them. 

But,  indeed,  t\ie  Wxa^  \v«i^  tlon^  vTTO%.\^\vffi5v  ^t^  Tss^ser;  <^  mr 


s  manner  oppressed  rae  as  a  spell.     1  could  no  longer  bear 

e  touch  of  her  wan  fingera,  nor  the  low  tone  of  lier  musical  lan- 

r  the  lustre  of  her  melancholy  eyes.     And  she  knew  all 

s,  but  did  not  upbraid ;  she  seemed  conscious  of  my  weakneiu 

y  fully,  and,  smiling,  colled  it  Fate.     She  seemed,  also,  con- 

if  a  cause,  to  me  unknown,  for  the  gradual  aUenation  of  my 

;  but  she  gave  me  no  lunt  or  token  of  its  nature.     Vet  was 

I,  and  pined  away  daily,     In  time,  the  crimson  epot  set- 

d  steadily  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  blue  veins  upon  the  pala 

rehead  became  prominent ;  and,  one  instant,  mj  nature  melted 

0  pity,  but,  in  the  next,  I  met  the  glance  of  her  meaning  eyes, 
n  my  aoul  sickened  and  became  giddy  with  the  ^ddinesE 

rf  one  who  gazes  downward  into  some  dreary  and  unfathomable 

Shall  I  then  say  that  1  longed  with  an  earnest  and  consuming 
desire  for  the  moment  of  Mortlla's  decease )  I  did ;  but  the  fra- 
ple  spirit  clung  to  its  tenement  of  clay  for  many  days— for  many 
weeks  ajid  irksome  months — until  mj  tortured  nerves  obtained 
the  mastery  over  my  mind,  and  I  grew  furious  through  delay, 
snd,  with  the  heart  of  a  Send,  cursed  the  days,  and  the  hours, 
and  the  bitti^r  moments,  which  seemed  to  lengtlien  and  lengthen 
as  her  gentle  life  declined — like  shadows  in  the  dying  of  the  day. 

But  one  autumnal  evening,  when  the  winds  lay  stitl  in  heaven, 
Morella  called  me  to  her  bed-side.  There  was  a  dim  mist  over 
all  the  earth,  and  a  warm  glow  upon  the  waters,  and,  amid  the 
rich  October  leaves  of  the  forest,  a  rainbow  from  the  firmament 
had  surely  fallen. 

"  It  is  a  day  of  days,"  she  said,  as  I  approached ;  "  a  day  of  all 
days  either  to  live  or  die.  It  is  a  fair  day  for  the  sons  of  earth 
and  life — ^ali,  more  fair  for  the  daughters  of  heaven  and  death  1" 

1  kissed  her  forehead,  and  she  continued  : 
"  I  am  dying,  yet  shall  I  live." 

"  Morella !"  " 

"  The  days  have  never  been  when  thou  couldst  love  me — but 
her  whom  in  bfe  thou  didst  abhor,  in  death  thou  sbalt  adore." 
"  Morella  I" 
"  1  repeat  that  1  am  dying.     But  within  ma  •«  e.  ^kd.^e  oi  "iss*. 

LaffMtion— flh,  how  little !— whicli  thou  d\fe\.  tftftX  ^-Jc  -mc,'Viov55«L. 
Vol.  I.— 23. 
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And  when  my  eptrit  departs  shall  the  child  live — U17  child  ud    I 
mine,  Morella's.     But  thy  days  slinll  be  day»  o(  sorrow — tlut  «*>• 
row  whieh  is  the  most  lasting  of  imprea&ioDs,  as  the  cypresE  i*  iW 
most  enduring  uf  trees.     For  the  hoars  o(  Ihy  happln«ai  are  »i«; 
ttnd  joy  is  not  gathered  twice  in  a  life,  as  the  rosea  of  Fsotia    ' 
twice  in  a  year.     Thou  shalt  no  longer,  then,  plav  llie  TeioJi  vitli    , 
time,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  thou  shtit    < 
bear  about  with  thee  thy  shroud  on  the  earth,  aa  do  the  MoakflinB    ! 
at  Mecca." 

"  Morella !"  1  cried,  "  Morella !  how  knowest  Uioa  tLia  t" — bol 
she  turned  away  her  face  upon  the  pillow,  and,  a  slight  tremor  eont- 
ing  over  her  limbs,  she  thus  died,  and  1  heard  her  voice  ou  idok.    J 

Yet,  as  she  had  foretold,  her  child— to  which  in  dying  alu  Ivd  J 
given  birtli,  which  breathed  not  until  the  mother  br«ath«d  m  I 
more — her  child,  a  daughter,  Uved.  And  she  grew  stnoigely  in  I 
atature  aud  iutellect,  and  was  the  perfect  resemblance  of  her  who  1 
had  departed,  and  1  loved  her  with  a  love  more  fervent  than  I  had 
believed  it  possible  to  feel  for  any  dcnisen  of  earth. 

Bat,  ere  long,  the  heaven  of  this  pure  affection  became  daik- 
ened,  and  gloom,  and  horror,  and  grief,  swept  ov«r  it  in  cloodi. 
I  said  the  child  grew  strangely  in  stature  and  intelli^noc  Sbio^ 
indeed,  was  her  rapid  increase  in  bodily  sice — ^but  terrible,  i^l  ' 
terrible  were  the  tumultuous  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  me 
while  watching  the  developraent  of  her  mental'being.  Ccnldtt 
be  otherwise,  when  1  daily  discovered  in  the  couc«ptionB  of  tb 
child  the  adult  powers  and  faculties  of  the  woman ! — when  tlit  ' 
lessonfl  of  experience  fi^ll  from  the  lips  of  infancy  i  and  when  Uia 
wisdom  or  the  pasaions  of  maturity  I  found  hourly  gleamhig  from 
its  full  and  Bpecnlative  eye  1  When,  I  sny,  all  this  become  evi- 
dent  to  my  appalled  senses — when  1  could  no  longer  Iiida  it  from 
my  soul,  nor  throw  it  o£f  from  those  perceptions  which  tremhl«d 
to  receive  it — is  it  to  be  wondered  nt  that  suspidons,  uf  •  nature 
fearful  and  exciting,  crept  in  upon  my  spirit,  or  that  my  thooebtt 
(ell  back  aghast  upon  the  wild  tales  and  thrilling  thaones  of  tha 
entombed  Morella !  I  snatched  &om  the  scrutiny  of  th«  world  a 
being  whom  destiny  compi^lled  me  to  adore,  and  in  th«  rigorao* 
seclusion  of  my  home,  'nsAn^vc^  ^n^^V  wi  s^ninng  utxietr  onr  tS 
mhieh  oonoerned  tlio  VieVowA 


Anii,  as  years  rulli'd  away,  and  I  gaznd,  day  after  day,  upon 
her  holy,  and  mild,  aud  eloquent  face,  and  poured  over  her  ma- 
turing form,  day  after  day  did  I  discover  new  points  of  reaemblanoe 
in  ttie  I'liild  to  her  motlicr,  the  melancholy  and  the  dend.  And, 
hourly,  grew  darter  theso  shadows  of  similitude,  and  more  full, 
anil  more  definite,  and  more  perplexing,  and  more  hideously  ter- 
rible ia  their  aspect.  For  that  her  smile  was  like  her  mothcr'a  I 
could  bear*;  but  then  I  shuddered  at  its  too  perfect  idenlitij — that 
her  eyes  were  like  Morella's  I  could  endure;  but  then  thoy  too 
often  looked  down  into  the  deptlia  of  my  soul  with  Morella's  own 
intense  and  bewildering  meaning.  And  in  the  contour  of  the  high 
forehead,  and  in  thi-  rinj;lela  of  liio  silken  hair,  aud  in  the  wan 
fingers  \?hich  buried  themselves  therein,  aud  in  the  sad  muaical 
tones  of  her  Bpeecii,  and  above  all — oh,  above  all — in  Uie  phrases 
iind  expressions  of  tlie  dead  on  the  lips  of  the  loved  and  the  living, 
1  found  food  fur  conEuming  thought  and  horror — lor  a  worm  that 
vioald  not  die. 

ITius  passed  away  two  lustra  of  her  !ife,  and,  as  yet,  my  daugh- 
ter remaned  nameless  upon  the  earth,  "My  child,"  and  "my 
love,"  were  the  designations  usually  prompted  by  a  father's  affec- 
tion, and  the  rigid  seclusion  of  her  days  precluded  all  other  inter- 
course.  Morella's  name  died  with  her  at  her  death.  Of  the  mo- 
tlier  I  had  never  spoken  to  the  daughter ; — it  was  impossible  to 
apeak.  Indeed,  during  the  brief  period  of  her  existence,  the  latter 
had  received  no  impressions  from  the  outward  world,  save  such  as 
might  have  been  afforded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  her  privacy. 
But  at  length  the  ceremony  of  baptism  presented  to  my  mind,  in 
its  unnerved  and  agitated  condition,  a  present  dohverance  from 
the  terrors  of  my  destiny.  And  at  the  baptismal  fount  I  hesitated 
for  a  name.  And  mai^  titles  of  the  wise  and  beautifbl,  of  old 
and  modem  times,  of  my  own  and  foreign  lands,  came  thronging 
to  my  lips,  with  many,  many  fair  titles  of  the  gentle,  and  the  hap- 
py, and  the  good.  What  prompted  mo,  then,  to  disturb  the 
memon'  of  the  buried  dead  i  What  demon  urged  me  to  breathe 
that  sound,  which,  in  its  very  recollection  was  wont  to  make  ebb 
the  purple  blood  in  torrents  from  the  temples  to  the  heart !  What 
fiend  fi])oke  from  the  recesses  of  my  soul,  when,  soM.  \!i«**!.  &>». 
aisles,  am/  in  the  silence  of  the  nigVt,  1  ■w'h\s\«T';4.  ■s^'Ckto.  'ii':.  "fK" 
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of  tlie  holy  man  the  ayllaWea — Morella !     What  more  than  fit 
convuked  the  featnces  of  my  child,  and  overspread  them  with  h 
of  death,  a.s  etartiog  ut  that  scarcely  audible  sound,  she  turned  hv  ' 
glassy  eyes  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  and,  falling  prostrate  on  tin 
black  slats  of  our  ancestral  vault,  responded—"  1  am  here  T  ' 

Distinct,  coldly,  calmly  distinct,  fell  those  few  simple  sotunb 
within  my  ear,  and  thence,  like  molten  lead,  rolled  biesio^y  into 
my  brain.     Years — years  may  pass  away,  but  the  metnory  of  that 
epoch — never !     Nor  was  1  indeed  ignorant  of  tlie  flowers  nod  tba     i 
vine— but  the  hemlock  and  the  cypress  overshadowed  me  ni^ 
and  diky.     And  1  kept  no  reckoning  of  time  or  place,  and  the  tun     j 
•*f  my  fiite  faded  from  heaven,  and  therefore  the  earth  grew  daifc, 
Aid  its  flgures  passed  by  me,  like  flitting  shadows,  and  amoog 
>hcm  all  1  beheld  only — Morella.     The  winds  of  the  firmanMOt 
hreathed  but  one  soBnd  within  my  ears,  and  the  ripples  opoa  lbs 
•*a  murmured  evermore — Morella.     But  she  died  ;  and  with  niy    i 
own  hands  I  bore  her  to  the  tomb ;  and  1  laughed  with  a  \oog     , 
ind  bitter  laugh  as  I  found  no  traces  of  the  first,  in  the  duracj 
*here  I  laid  the  second — Morella.  J 
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Petija  erBin  tItus — moriens  tua  luorB  ero, 

Martin  Lulkar. 

HoBBOR  and  fatalily  liavc  been  atnlkiag  abroad  in  nil  ages. 
Vhy  then  give  a  date  to  the  story  I  have  to  tell  1      Let  it  Buffii* 
to  say,  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  there  existed,  in  the 
interior  of  Hungary,  a  settled  although  hidden  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Metcmpsyclioeig.     Of  the  doctrines  themselTeB— that 
is.  of  their  falsity,  or  of  their  probability — I  say  nothing.    I  HBtieH,          i 
however,  tliat  much  of  our  incredulity  (as  La  Bmyere  says  of  all         ' 

But  there  were  some  points  in  the   Hungarian   stipentition          | 
which  were  fast  verging  to  absurdity.     They — the  Hungarians — 

ample.     "  The  soul,"  said  the  former — I  give  the  words  of  an  acute 
and  intelligent  Parisian — "  ne  demure  qu'un  seul  foin  dam  vn 
corps  seniibte :  au  renlr- — un  ckeval,  un  ekkn,  un  homme  menu,  n'est 
que  la  ressfmhhnce  peu  lanffibU  de  eea  animaux," 

The  families  of  JJerlititiing  and  Metzengeratein  had  been  at 
variance  for  centuries.     Never  before  were  two  houses  so  illus- 
trious, mutually  embittered  by  hostility  so  deadly.     The  origin 
of  this  enmity  seema  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
prophecy— "A  lofty  name  shall  have  a  fearful  fall  when,  as  the 

•  Mercier,  in  L'an  Jaa  mille  guaire  ctntt  qvamnlt,"  eeriouslj  mwntaina 
Allen,  tbe  "  Green  Meuntuo  Boy,-  is  bIk  Mid  U>  \*t6  ^iobh  i.  «w«a  ™^ 
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if  over  bis  horse,  the  mortallff  of  Metxengereteia  ehall  trim^ 
['  over  the  immortality  of  Berhfitzing." 

To  be  sure  the  wurda  themselves  bad  little  or  no  meaoing.  Bil 
nore  triviiU  canees  have  given  rise — ^nd  that  no  long  while  wft 
—to  consequences  equally  eventful.  Besides,  the  et>lal<e,  whidl 
were  contiguous,  had  long  exercised  a  rival  influence  in  the  iffinn 
of  a  busy  government  Moreover,  near  neighbor  are  telJm 
frieuda  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  Berlilitsiiig  might  look, 
from  tlieir  lofty  buttresses,  into  the  very  windows  of  tie  PaUoa 
Metzengerstein.  Least  of  all  had  the  more  than  feuU&l  maguifi- 
cence  thus  discovered,  a  tendency  to  allay  tlie  irritable  feeiingt 
of  the  less  ancient  and  less  wealthy  Berlifitzings.  WTini  wonder, 
then,  that  the  words,  however  silly,  of  that  prediction,  ^ould  htn 
succeeded  in  setting  and  keeping  at  variance  two  families  alreadj 
predisposed  to  quurrel  by  every  instigation  of  hereditary  jonlonn  I 
The  prophecy  seemed  to  imply — if  it  implied  anythiog — a  fiul 
triumph  on  the  part  of  .the  already  more  powerful  hotue ;  and 
was  of  course  remembered  nith  the  more  bitter  animosity  by  iIm 
weaker  and  less  infincntiiil. 

Wilhelm,  Count  Berlilitzing,  although  loftily  deacetid«d,  *«« 
at  the  ejioch  of  this  narrative,  an  infirm  and  doting  old  nun,  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  an  inordinate  and  inveterate  penoul 
antipathy  to  the  famil}  of  hia  rival,  and  so  passionate  a  love  tt 
horses,  and  of  hunting,  that  neither  bodily  infirmity,  gnat  age, 
nor  mental  incapadty,  prevented  his  daily  participation  in  (he 
dangers  of  the  chase. 

Frederick,  Baron  Hetzcngersteiu,  was,  on  tiie  other  baud,  not 

yet  of  age.     His  father,  the  Minister  (J ,  died  young,     HJi 

mother,  the  T.ady  Mary,  followed  him  quickly.  Frederick  wai,  at 
that  time,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In  a  city,  eightoen  years  are  no 
long  period :  but  in  a  wilderness — in  so  magnificent  a  tnldenwn 
as  that  old  principality,  the  pendulum  vibrates  with  a  ietftt 
meaning. 

From  some  peculiar  circumatancea  attending  the  adniinistratioB 
of  his  father,  the  young  Baron,  at  the  decease  of  the  (brmer, 
entered  immediately  upon  his  vast  possession.^.  Such  tssXMm  woa 
seldom  held  before  V15  a  TxuWe-mBU  tA  'Bim^fjtri .  ffia  castloa  wa» 
withoul  numbar.     five  ritorf  mvABX.  tfl  's^wAat  wA.' 
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"Palace  MetiengerBtein."     The  boundary  line  of  hisdomituona 

never  dearly  defined  ;  but  Iiis  principal  park  embraced  a  cir- 
cuit of  fifty  mile* 

Upon  the  succession  of  a  proprietor  so  young,  with  a  cLiiracter 
BO  well  known,  to  a  fortune  so  unparalleled,  littie  speculation  was 
afloat  in  regard  lo  bis  probable  course  of  conduct.  And,  indeed, 
for  the  space  of  three  daya,  the  beharriour  of  the  beir  oul-herodeil 
Herod,  and  fairly  surpassed  the  expectations  of  hta  most  enthusi- 
astic admirefB.  Shameful  debaueheries^flf^rant  treaclieries — 
unheard-of  atrocities — gave  his  trembling  vassals  quickly  to  under- 
stand that  no  servile  submission  on  their  part — no  punctilio*  of 
conscience  on  his  own — were  thenceforward  to  prove  any  security 
against  the  remorseless  fangs  of  a  petty  Caligula.  On  the  nigbt 
of  the  fourth  day,  the  stabtee  of  the  Castle  Burlifitzing  were  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire ;  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood added  the  crime  of  the  incendiary  to  the  already  hideous  list 
of  the  Baron's  misdemeanors  and  enormities. 

But  during  the  tumult  occasioned  by  this  occurrence,  the  young 
nobleman  himself,  sat  apparently  buried  in  meditation,  in  a  vast 
and  desolate  upper  apartment  of  tlio  family  palace  of  Mctzenger- 
atein.  The  rich  although  faded  tapestry  hangings  whicb  swupg 
gloomily  upon  the  walls,  represented  the  shadowy  and  majestic 
forms  of  a  thousand  illustrious  ancestors.  Here,  ricb-ertnined 
priests,  and  pontifical  dignitaries,  familiarly  seated  with  the  auto- 
crat and  the  sovereign,  put  a  veto  on  tbe  wishes  of  a  temporal 
king,  or  rei<trained  with  the  fiat  of  pupal  supremacy  tbe  rebellious 
sceptre  of  the  Arch-enemy.  There,  the  dark,  tall  statures  of  the 
Princw  Metzengerslcin — their  muscular  war-coursers  plunging 
over  the  carcasses  of  fallen  foes — startled  the  steAdiect  nerves  with 
their  vigorous  expression :  and  here,  again,  the  voluptuous  and 
swan-like  figures  of  the  dames  of  days  gone  by,  floated  away  in 
the  mazes  of  an  unreal  dance  to  the  strains  of  imaginary  melody. 

But  as  the  Baron  listened,  or  afifected  lo  Usten,  to  the  gradually 
increasing  uproar  in  the  stables  of  Berlifitzing — or  perhaps  pon- 
ilered  upon  some  more  novel,  some  more  decided  act  of  audacity 
— his  eyes  were  turned  unwittingly  to  the  figure  of  an  enormous, 
and  unnaturally  colored  hone,  represented  in  the  ta^eKtc^  «&V«r 
\oogiug  to  a  Saracen  ancestor  ol  ibe  iamiVj  cS  \ia  tv*^.    '^^la 
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ioi?e  itself,  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  design,  stood  molionhsi  at 
Btalue-libe — while,  fiirther  back,  its  discomfited  rider  perished  Ij 
the  dagger  of  a  Metzengerstein. 

On  Fredericli's  lip  arose  a  fiendish  expression,  as  he  bmuM 
aware  of  the  direction  which  his  glance  had,  without  his  consriom* 
news,  assumed.  Yet  he  did  not  remove  iU  On  the  contrwj,  lie 
could  by  no  means  account  for  the  overwhelming  anxietj  whi<i 
appeared  falling  liVe  ;i  pal!  upon  his  seusea.  It  was  with  diffict% 
that  he  reconciled  his  dreamy  and  incoherent  feelings  with  &e 
certainty  of  being  awake.  The  longer  he  gazed,  the  moiw  abxub- 
ing  became  the  spell — the  more  impossible  did  it  appear  that  Iw 
could  ever  withdraw  hia  glance  from  the  fasdnation  of  ih^t  tapa- 
try.  But  the  tumult  without  becoming  suddenly  mot«  violeu, 
with  a  compulsory  exertion  he  diverted  his  attention  to  the  gin* 
of  ruddy  light  thrown  fiiU  by  the  flaming  stables  upon  the  wia- 
dowa  of  the  apartment 

The  action,  however,  was  but  momentary ;  hi&  giaa  reUraied 
mechanically  to  the  wall.  To  his  extreme  horror  and  asteoiib- 
ment,the  head  of  the  gigantic  steed  had,  in  the  meantime,  alUnd 
its  position.  The  neck  of  the  animal,  before  arched,  as  if  in  eon- 
passion,  over  the  proetralo  body  of  its  lord,  was  now  extended,  at 
fitll  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  Baron.  The  eyes,  bdbn 
invisible,  now  wore  an  energetic  and  human  expression,  while 
they  gleamed  with  a  fiery  and  uniwua!  red ;  and  the  distended 
lips  of  the  apparcBtly  enraged  horse  left  in  full  view  his  eepnlchnt 
und  disgusting  teeth.. 

Stupified  witji  terror,  the  young  nobleman  (ottered  to  thii  door. 
As  he  threw  it  open,  a  flash  of  red  light,  streaming  far  into  th* 
chamber,  flung  his  shadow  with  a  clear  outline  against  the  quivw- 
ing  tapestry ;  and  he  shuddered  to  perceive  that  shadow — as  h« 
staggered  awhile  upon  the  threshold — assuming  the  exact  poffltkm, 
and  precisely  filling  up  the  contour,  of  the  relentless  and  tii- 
umphant  murderer  of  the  Saracen  Berlifitring. 

To  lighten  the  depression  of  hia  spirits,  the  Baron  hnrrif^  into 
the  open  air.     At  the  principal  gat«  of  the  palace  he  encounlvied 
three  eijuerries.     With  much  difficulty,  and  at  the  imminient  peril 
of  their  lives,  they  wete  icB\,ttamn!j  \.'iift  townilBive  plunge*  rf  •  > 
gigantic  and  fiery -coiored  \iOT*e.. 
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"  Whose  horee  1  Where  did  you  get  him )"  demanded  4e 
youth,  in  a  querulous  aod  husky  tone,  as  he  became  instantly 
aware  that  the  mysterious  steed  is  the  tapestried  chamher  wtw 
the  very  counterpart  of  the  furious  animal  before  his  eyes. 

"  He  is  your  o»ni  property,  sire,"  replied  ooa  of  the  equerriea, 
"  at  least  he  ia  'jlaitDed  by  no  other  owner.  We  caught  him 
flying,  oL  smoking  and  foaming  with  rage,  from  the  burning 
Btablea  of  the  Castle  Berlifitzing.  Supposing  him  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  old  Count's  stud  of  foreign  horses,  we  led  him  back 
ae  an  eatray.  But  the  grooms  there  disclaim  any  title  to  the  crea- 
ture; which  is  strange,  since  he  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
made  a  narrow  escape  trom  the  flames." 

'■  The  letters  W.  V.  B.  are  also  branded  very  distinctly  on  his 
forehead,"  interrupted  a  second  equerry;  "I  supposed  them,  of 
oourae,  fo  be  the  initials  of  Wilheim  Von  Berlifitinng — but  a!)  at 
the  easlle  are  positive  in  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  horse." 

"  Extremely  singular !"  sud  the  young  Baron,  with  a  musing 
air,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  his  words.  "  He 
is,  as  you  say,  a  remarkable  horse — a  prodigious  horse !  although, 
as  you  very  justly  observe,  of  a  suspicious  and  untractable  cbarao- 
ter;  let  liim  be  mine,  however,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "per- 
haps a  rider  like  Frederick  of  Met^engerstein,  may  tame  even  the 
devil  from  the  stables  of  Berlifltaing." 

"  Yon  are  mistaken,  my  lord ;  the  horse,  as  I  think  we  men- 
tioned, is  rio(  from  the  stables  of  the  Count.  If  such  had  been 
the  case,  we  know  our  duty  better  than  to  bring  him  into  the 
presence  of  a  noble  of  your  family," 

"  True  !"  observed  the  Baron,  drily  ;  and  at  that  instant  a  page 
of  the  bed-chamber  came  from  the  palace  with  a  heightened  color, 
and  a  precipitate  step.  He  whispered  into  his  master's  ear  an 
account  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  s  small  portion  of  the 
tapestry,  in  an  apartment  which  he  designated ;  entering,  at  tha 
same  time,  into  particulars  of  a  minute  and  circumstantial  charao 
ter ;  but  from  the  low  tone  of  voice  in  which  these  latter  wer« 
communicated,  nothing  escaped  to  gratiiy  the  eidted  curiosity  of 
the  equerries. 

The  young  Frederick,  during  the  conference,  teftiasA  'a,!,i^a^K& 
V  a  variety  of  emotions.     He  soon,  howevw,  ■cewivwtA.^iia  <»«»?    * 


posuro,  and  an  expression  of  determined  malign&Dc;  settled  tt|ni 
his  couutt3Dauce,  as  he  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  a[ 
in  question  should  be  immediately  locked  up,  and  lb«  key  [ilaad 
in  his  own  possession. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  unhappy  death  of  the  old  hnnta  B(f- 
lifitidng !"  said  one  of  his  vassals  to  the  Baron,  as,  after  ihi 
departure  of  the  p^ige,  the  huge  steed  which  that  nobleman  hul 
adopted  aa  his  own,  plunged  and  curveted,  with  redoubled  fnif, 
down  the  long  avenue  which  fxteaded  from  the  palace  to  iIh 
Htables  of  MetzengerRtfiin, 

"  No  I"  sud  the  Baron,  turning  abruptly  towania  the  apeakit ; 
"  dead !  say  you )" 

"  It  is  indeed  true,  my  lord ;  and,  to  thi>  noble  of  your  laaat, 
will  be,  1  imagine,  no  unwelcome  intelhgence." 

A  rapid  smile  shot  over  the  countsnanceof  thelJataner,  "Hoir 
died  he  V 

"  In  Lis  rash  exertions  to  rescue  n  favorite  portion  of  bis  hmi^ 
iofr  stud,  he  has  liimself  perished  miserably  in  the  fiamea." 

"I — n — d — e — e — d — !"  ejaculated  the  Baron,  as  if  slowly  and 
dflhberately  impressed  with  the  truth  of  some  exciting  idea. 

"  Indeed ;"  repeated  the  vassal. 

"  Shocking !"  said  the  youth,  calmly,  and  turned  qnietly  into 
Qte  palace. 

From  this  date  a  marked  alteration  took  place  in  the  outward 
demeanor  of  the  dissolute  young  Baron  Frederick  Von  HebKft- 
gersfein.     Indeed,  his  behaviour  disappointed  every 
and  proved  httie  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  many  » 
nceuning  mamma ;  while  his  habits  and  maoner?,  still  trM 
formerly,  offered  anything  congenial  with  those  of  the  nei^hbaring 
arietocrncy.     Ho  was  never  to  be  seen  beyond  the  limits  of 
own  domain,  and,  in  this  wide  aJid  social  world,  was  utterly  o( 
panionlesE—uoless.  indeed,  thut  unnatural,  impetuous,  and  fior- 
oolored  horse,  which  he  henceforward  continually  bestrode,  hi 
any  mysterious  right  to  the  title  of  hia  friend. 

Numerous  invitations  on  the  part  of  the  neighborfaood  fcf 
long  litre,  however,  periodically  came  in.  "Will  the  Baron  tio» 
our  festivals  with  liia  preB^ticaX"     "  ^\\\  ■Ooo  Bomn  join  na  in 
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Kngerstdn  will  not  attoud,"  were  the  haughty  and  locooio  an- 
swers. 

These  repeated  insults  were  not  to  be  endiirpd  by  an  imperious 
nobility.  Such  invitations  became  less  cordial — lets  frequent — in 
time  they  ceased  altogether.  The  widow  of  the  unfortunalfl 
Couut  Berlifitzing  was  even  heard  to  express  a  hope  "  that  tba 
Baron  might  be  at  home  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  at  home, 
lince  he  disdained  the  company  of  his  equals  ;  and  ride  when  he 
did  not  wish  to  ride,  since  he  preferred  the  society  of  a  liorse." 
This  to  be  sure  was  a  very  silly  explosion  of  hereditary  pique ; 
and  merely  proved  how  singularly  unmeaning  our  sayings  are  apt 
to  become,  when  we  desire  to  be  unusually  energetic 

The  charitable,  nevertheless,  attributed  the  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  young  uobh^man  to  the  naturnl  sorrow  of  a  son 
for  the  untimely  loss  of  his  parents; — foi^tting,  however,  his 
atrocious  and  reckless  behaviour  during  the  short  period  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  bereavement.  Some  there  were,  indeed, 
who  suggested  a  too  haughty  idea  of  self-t^onsequence  and  dignity. 
Others  again  {among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  family  physi- 
cian) did  not  hesitate  in  speaking  of  morbid  melancholy,  and 
hereditary  ill-health  ;  while  dark  hints,  of  a  more  equivocal  na- 
ture, were  current  among  the  multitude. 

Indeed,  the  Baron's  perverse  attachment  to  his  lately -acquired 
charger — an  attachment  which  seemed  to  attain  new  strength  from 
every  fresh  example  of  the  animal's  ferocious  and  demon-like  pro- 
pensities— at  length  became,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  a 
hideous  and  unnatural  fervor.  In  the  glare  of  noon — at  the  dead 
hour  of  night — ^in  sickness  or  in  health — in  calm  or  in  tempest — 
the  young  Metzengerstein  seemed  riveted  to  the  saddle  of  that 
colossal  horse,  whose  intractable  audacities  so  well  accorded  with 
his  own  spirit. 

There  were  circumstances,  moreover,  which,  coupled  with  late 
events,  gave  an  unearthly  and  portenlo'js  character  to  the  mania 
of  the  rider,  and  to  the  capabilities  of  the  steed.  The  space 
passed  over  in  a  Hingle  leap  had  beei,  accurately  measured,  and 
was  found  tu  exceed  by  an  nstoundjig  difference,  the  wildest 
esppctaUons  of  the  most  imaginative.  The  Bwwi, 'E«»A!*,'ca^ 
DO  [mrtScukr  name  for  the  animal,  all'  o\i^  *&  ^^a*  TeA^fe^ss-  "^^ 
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lection  were  disUnguiBhyd  by  characteristic  appellations.  Bi 
stable,  too,  was  appointed  at  a  distance  from  th«  rct&l ;  and  wA 
regard  to  grooming  and  other  npcessaiy  offices,  none  Ijut  the  o\ 
in  person  had  ventured  to  officiate,  or  cTen  to  ent«r  the  endn 
of  that  horse'a  particular  stall.  It  was  also  to  bo  observed,  thd 
■IthougU  the  three  grooms,  who  had  caught  the  steed  as  be  M 
from  the  conflagration  at  Berlifitzing,  bad  8Ucc«edesl  in  arresting  In 
couree,  by  means  of  a  chain-bridle  and  noose — yet  no  one  of  U 
three  could  with  any  certainty  affirm  that  he  had,  dnriug  thai  ilo- 
gerous  struggle,  or  at  any  period  therei^ler,  actually  placed  bis  hi 
upon  the  body  of  the  beaat.  Instances  of  peculiar  intelEgMiwb 
the  demeanor  of  a  noble  and  high-fpirited  horse  are  not  to  b«  n 
posed  capable  of  exciting  unreasonable  attention,  but  there  m 
certain  circumstances  which  intruded  themselves  per  force  DpM  I 
the  moHt  skeptdcal  and  phlegmatic ;  and  it  is  said  ther«  were  li 
when  the  animal  caused  the  gaping  crowd  who  stood  around  to 
recoil  in  horror  from  tlie  deep  and  impressive  mcaniug  of  hk  ttf* 
rible  stamp — times  when  the  young  Metzengersl^in  tum«d  pah 
and  shrunk  away  from  the  rapid  and  searching  oxpreaaioD  of  toi 
earnest  and  human- looking  eyo.  | 

Among  all  the  retinue  of  the  Baron,  however,  none  were  fcond  ' 
to  doubt  the  ardor  of  that  entraordinary  affection  which  eXBled  M 
on  the  part  of  the  young  nobleman  for  the  fiery  quahtiM  of  hill 
hovae ;  at  least,  none  but  an  insignificant  aud  mi^bapS  Bttltl 
page,  whose  deformities  were  in  every  body's  way,  and  wImmI 
opinions  were  of  the  least  posrible  importance.  He  (if  his  idia  1 
arc  worth  mentioning  at  all,)  bad  the  effrontery  to  assert  tbat  Ini  i 
master  never  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  without  an  unacconntaMt  i 
and  almost  imperceptible  shudder;  and  that,  upon  his  retaro  ttas 
every  long-continued  and  habitual  ride,  an  expression  of  tii 
umphant  malignity  distorted  every  muscle  in  his  countenance. 

One  tempeetuoTis  night,  Met7^ngerstein,  awaldug  from  heary 
slumber,  dcMwnded  like  a  raaniac  from  his  ehamljer.  and,  mounting 
in  hot  baste,  bounded  away  into  the  maMs  of  the  forest. 
occurrence  so  common  attracted  no  particular  attention,  but  hi* 
return  was  looked  for  with  intense  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  di^ 
mestioa,  when,  attet  Mim*  \Kj>mS  ^»*xit&,  vVe  ^taujendom  and 
magnificent  batflemeuW  tA  ^h«  VtaMa  U^awvjfswxwB^-ro 


iQTered  crnckliug  and  rockisg  to  their  veiy  foimdaticin,  under  the 
a  dense  and  livid  mass  of  ungovem&ble  fire. 

,  As  the  flames,  when  first  seen,  hnd  already  made  so  terrible  a 
a  that  nil  efibrta  to  save  any  portion  of  the  building  were 
Evidently  futile,  the  astonished  neighborhood  stood  idly  around  '■» 
■Slent,  if  not  apathetic  wonder.  But  a  new  imd  fearful  object 
(Won  riveted  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  proved  how  much 
^ore  intense  ia  the  excitement  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  a  crowd 
by  the  contemplation  of  human  B^ny,  than  that  brought  about 
hy  the  most  appalling  spectacles  of  inunimate  matter. 

,  Up  the  long  avenue  of  aged  oaks  which  led  Irom  the  forest  to 
!lhe  main  entrance  of  the  Palace  Metzengerstein,  a  3t«ed,  beating 
ra  UTibonnetcd  and  disordered  rider,  was  Been  leaping  with  an 
rlmpetuosity  which  outstripped  the  very  Demon  of  tlio  Tempest. 
,  The  career  of  the  horseman  was  indisputably,  on  his  own  part, 
;>tancontrollable.  The  agony  of  his  countenance,  t!ie  convulaive 
|*truggla  of  his  frame,  gave  evidence  of  superhuman  cscrtiou  :  but 
no  sound,  save  a  solitary  shriek,  escaped  from  his  lacerated  lips, 
.Trhich  were  bitten  through  and  through  in  thi  intensity  of  terror. 
One  instant,  and  the  clattering  of  hoo&  resounded  sharply  and 
Lthrilly  above  the  roaring  of  the  fiames  and  the  shrieldng  of  the 
nrinda — another,  and,  clearing  at  a  single  plunge  the  gate-way  and 
tie  moat,  the  steed  bounded  far  up  the  tottering  ataircases  of  the 
palace,  ^Ind,  with  its  rider,  disappeared  amid  the  whirlwind  of 
chaotic  fire. 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  immediately  died  away,  and  a  dead 
calm  sullenly  succeeded.  A  white  flame  still  enveloped  the 
building  like  a  ahroud,  and,  streaming  far  away  into  the  quiet 
atmosphere,  shot  forth  a  glare  of  preternatural  light;  while  a 
cloud  of  smoke  settled  heavily  over  the  battlements  in  the  dis- 
tJnc'l.  colonial  figure  of — n  harm, 
Voi,.  C— 24. 
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